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.^%  The  vignette,  la  the  engraved  title  page  prefixed  to  this  volunie,  ii  {han  a  doiigQ 
hy  Mr.  Leslie,  a  young  American  artist  of  the  highest  promise,  who  is  now  rtudyiog  in 
England.  It  is  intended  to  represent  the  imperishable  nature  of  poetry  and  literature, 
by  a  statue  of  Apollo,  surrounded  by  massive  ruins,  while  it  alone  remains  unmutilated 
by  time.  In  the  fore  ground  is  seated  a  poet  in  the  costume  of  t|ie  middle  ^es,  con* 
♦?mp!aliD«  it. 
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Paris  in  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Two  and  in  tjigUeen  Hundred 
and  Fourteen*  By  the  Rev.  William  Shepherd.  8vo. 
pp.  280. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Reriew.] 

Mr.  SHBPHERDy  who  18  Well  known  to  the  literary  world  as  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  to  the  political  as  an  infleKible  lover  of 
liberty  and  friend  of  the  constitution,  has,  in  our  opinion,  conferred 
a  real  obligation  upon  the  common  run  of  readers  and  travellers, 
by  the  publication  of  this  little  work.  It  is  ushered  into  notice 
without  any  pretensions,  either  in  the  form  of  the  edition,  or  in 
fbe  author's  tone.  He  plainly  tells  his  reasons  for  printing, 
wbicb,  independently  of  external  evidence,  bear  the  stamp  of 
tmtb.  His  journal,  kept  on  his  first  tour  to  Paris  in  1 802,  accord- 
iDg  to  a  practice  always,  it  seems,  adopted  by  him  when  tn  ^  aU. 
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ling,  was  in  continual  requisition  among  his  friends  for  several 
years.  When  he  returned  from  a  recent  excursion  to  the  same 
place,  it  was  natural  that  a  still  greaternlemand  should  be- made 
upon  his  kindness ;  and  he  foresaw  mivch  trouble  in  superintend- 
ing its  circulation.  Nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than  the  sug- 
gestion  of  giving  it  at  once  to  the  public.  "  In  my  embarrass- 
ment," says  he,  ^'  I  recollected  to  have  heard  of  an  honest  Qua- 
ker,  who  resided  in  the  back  settlements  of  America,  and  who^ 
finding  himself  absolutely  eaten  up  by  transient  passengers,  set 
up  the  sign  of  the  Dun  Cow ;  after  which,  though  he  made  no 

frofit,  hp  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a  quiet  house.  Upon  this  hint 
have  committed  both  my  journals  to  the  press.  If  any  thing 
more  than  what  accrued  to  the  American  accrues  to  me,  ^  Lticro 
apfdnam** "  P.  viii. 

A  work  of  this  kind,  putting  forth  no  pretensions  beyond  those 
of  a  Diary  actually  kept  for  the  traveller's  own  use,  to, point  the 
iaccuracy  of  his  observations,  and  record  matters  of  information, 
or  recall  agreeable  recollections,  ought  in  fairness  to  be  judged 
according  to  those  professions.  Is  it  a  good  journal — apparently 
the  work  of  a  sensible  and  accomplished  man — such  as  no  well 
educated  man  need  be  ashamed  of,  if  it  by  accident  were  found 
in  bis  repositories,  and  perused  by  a  stranger — calculated  io  serve 
its  primary  purposes  with  respect  to  the  author,  and  to  render 
future  travellers  a  reasonable  share  of  assistance  in  their  journeys 
and  observations  ?  This  is  the  fit  question  to  be  put ;  and  we  are 
enabled  confidently  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative ;  with  the  ad- 
dition, which  is  not  required  of  such  a  work,  that  it  contains  every- 
where the  traces  of  a  vigorous  mind,  at  once  shrewd  and  bold,  and 
of  feelings  and  principles  equally  candid  and  pure.  Political  dis- 
cussions, indeed,  seem  to  be  rather  avoided  than  courted  ;  nothing 
approaching  to  violence  can  be  discerned ;  we  might  even  say 
that  the  writer's  impartiality  is  carried- far  enough  to  make  his 
political  bias  on  the  questions  which  incidentally  come  in  his  way 
|i  matter  of  uncertainty. 

Mr.  Shepherd's  object,  in  first  visiting  the  French  capital,  was 
wholly  unconnected  with  party,  or  with  political  matters,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  must  necessarily  claim  part  of  evei*y  man's  ob- 
servation* His  principal  object  was  the  study  of  tjiose  wonder- 
ful monuments  of  ancient  and  modern  genius  which  the  conquests 
of  France  hid  enabled  her  to  collect  in  one  rich  assemblage,  such 
as  never  before  existed  within  the  same  space.  He  was  desi- 
rous of  viewing  the  pictures  and  marbles,  and  of  examining  the 
manuscript  treasures  of  the  libraries,  principally  with  a  reference 
to  the  fa\ourite  study  of  his  leisure  hours — the  revival  of  letters 
in  Europe  alter  the  dark  ages.  Formerly  it  was  necessary  to 
climb  the  Alps,  and  wander  over  whole  provinces^  in  order  to 
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(his  learned  and  dignified  curiosity :  The  spoils  of  Italy 
ftre  now  brought  together  almost  under  the  same  roof,  and  there 
timwn  open  to  the  whole  world.  Justice  may  indeed  complain  ; 
■or  is  it  easy  to  repress  a  regret,  not  wholly  romantic  or  senti- 
mental, that  the  French  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  opening  the 
road  to  ttie  mine,  and  thus  enabling  each  curious  one  to  explore 
for  himself  the  treasures,  perhaps  more  precious  while  fixed  in 
fheir  native  soil,  and  surrounded  as  it  were  with  the  delightful 
associations  of  the  spot  But  the  prodigious  gain,  in  pmnt  of 
case  and  convenience,  which  has  resulted  from  the  pillage,  not 
to  the  despoilers  only,  but  to  the  transalpine  world  at  large,  can- 
■ot  admit  of  a  doubt,  how  little  soever  it  may  be  received  as  an 
excuse  for  the  deed.  The  question  of  restoration  lately  excited 
some  attention.  Granting,  however,  that  such  a  wound  'could 
eafely  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  national  feelings  of  the  French 
people,  in  circumstances  eminently  critical ;  enormous,  we  may 
taj  inextricable,  difficulties  would  have  presented  themselves 
in  the  detail  of  such  a  measure.  Nor  can  any  reasonable  doubt 
remain,  that  a  portion  of  the  treasures  would  have  been  destroyed 
vsavoidably  in  the  removal,  while  a  portion  was  wilfully  spoiled 
by  the  conquered  party ;  and,  perhaps,  a  portion  would  have 
found  its  way  to  other  places  than  those  they  had  been  taken 
from.  Probably  their  remaining  in  Paris  was  a  matter  of  necessi- 
ty, as  the  only  tolerably  certain  means  of  preserving  them,  inde^ 
pendently  of  the  political  obstacles  to  that  restoration  which  jus^ 
tice  prescribed. 

The  correct  taste  everywhere  exhibited  In^this  journal,  makes 
us  regret  tjiat  Mr.  Shepherd  treats  so  sparingly  of  the  details  of 
the  galleries.     In  his  first  journey,  he  dismisses  the  pictures  with 
a  single  sentence,  and  does  not  enter  at  all  into  the  particulars 
ef  his  examination.     He  seems^  indeed,  to  have  experienced,  as 
we  believe  every  visiter  of  the'Louvre  does,  a  sort  of  distraction 
in  his  first  visit,  which  dock  not  allow  a  minute  inspection ;  and 
a  satiety  from  the  immensity  of  the  banquet  served  up  all  at  once, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  individual  luxuries. 
AU  persons  who  have  frequented  those  rich  collections,  either  in 
Jtaly  or  France,  feel  the  desire  strongly  grow  upon  them,  of  sin- 
gling out  a  few  prime  specimens  of  art,  and  poring  over  them 
separated  from  the  rest.     Every  one  who  has  travelled  must 
bare  felt  how  much  more  exquisitely  he  relished  a  rait  to  some 
place,  where  a  single  first-rate  picture  was  to  be  seen — some 
church,  or  convent,  or  chateau,  remarkable  only  for  this  solitary 
jewel, '  than  a  surfeiting  morning  spent  in  devouring  the  richer 
wonders  of  a  collection ;  in  every  compartment  of  which  might 
be  found  pieces  of  transcendent  merit — ^possibly  as  fine  as  vit 
sioj^e  ornament  of  the  obscure  altar,  the  distant  refectory,  or  the 
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coniforflessi  and  half-ruined  chateau.  We  the  rather  ascribe  our 
author's  slight  notice  of  the  paintings,  in  his  first  tour>  to  some 
such  feelings ;  because,  in  his  second,  when  from  the  novelty 
being  past,  he  had  leisure  and  self  command  to  pursue  the  plai) 
of  taking  difefv  studies  each  time  he  visited  the  gallery,  he  enters 
somewhat  more  into  detail.  Still,  however,  we  could  have  wished 
ibr  a  much  fuller  statement ;-— he  might  at  least  have  told  us  what 
he  felt — ^and  his  remarks  on  the  masterpieces,  if  not  those  of  an 
artist,  or  a  professed  connoisseur,  would  have  borne  the  stamp  of 
a  vigorous,  original  mind,  and  a  just  taste.  In  his  first  visit,  the 
statues  seem  to  have  struck  him  still  more  forcibly  than  the  pic« 
tures. 

"  Here,"  says  he,  "  when  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  the  works 
of  Phidias,  Praxitiles,  and  Xeuxis — ^works  which,  for  so  many  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  had  excited  the  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  enlightened  Greece,  and  which  the  bold  spirit  of  the  Romans 
durst  not  aspire  to  emulate — I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  of  the 
reality  of  the  scene  which  was  exhibited  to  my  view : — ^And  when 
I  gazed  with  minute  attention  on  the  Apollo,  the  Laocoon,  the  IVIir- 
millo-moriens,  and  the  other  pieces  of  sculpture  with  which  the  en- 
gravings and  casts  that  I  had  consulted  in  the  course  of  my  classical 
studies  had  made  me  familiar — I  soon  found  that  no  copy  was  ade- 
quate to  represent  the  spirit  of  the  august  originals.  What  a  lesson 
does  this  collection  give  on  the  instability  of  human  things!  These 
breathing  marbles  were  the  splendid  fruits  of  the  victories  gained  by 
the  armies  of  Rome  over  the  degenerate  Greeks.  The  Romans 
have  degenerated  in  their  turn ;  and  the  prize  of  valour  has  been 
wrested  from  their  feeble  hands,  by  the  descendants  of  those  Gauls 
whom  they  once  compelled  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  slavery.  Who 
can  deem  it  an  impossible  supppsition,  that,  in  the  course  of  revolv- 
ing years,  it  may  be  transferred  by  the  hand  of  victory  from  i\\e. 
Seine  to  the  Neva — ^from  Paris  to  Petersburgh."  P.  50,51. 

The  concluding  sentence  contains  a  sing*ular  anticipation,  though 
ciertainly  an  accidental  one,  of  an  event,  which,  twelve  years 
afterwards,  was  undoubtedly  very  near  taking  place.  Before 
quitting  the  galleries,  it  is  fair  to  remark  with  wliat  praiseworthy 
liberality  they  are  made  accessible  to  the  world.  They  are  open, 
without  any  fee  or  reward,  to  strangers  every  day  from  i^n  to  four, 
and  to  the  Parisians  three  days  in  the  week ;  a  distinction  which, 
however  necessary,  would  not,  in  this  country,  be  very  well  re- 
lished, nor,  indeed,  very  patiently  submitted  to. 

With  the  curiosity  respecting  such  subjects  natural  to  all  tra- 
vellers, but  peculiarly  appropriate  in  an  ecclesiastic,  our  author 
visits  attentively  the  places  of  worship  wherein  he  goes,  and  in- 
forms himself  respecting  the  state  of  his  clerical  brethren — whiela 
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18  certainly  far  from  brilliant,  and  their  estimation  among  flie 
people,  which  is,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  somewhat  in  propor- 
tion to  their  worldly  condition.  In  the  following  account  of  a 
Sunday,  and  the  most  awful  solemnity  of  the  Romish  church, 
perhaps  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  remark  the  difference  between  a 
protestant  and  catholic  observer — between  Mr.  Eustace  and  the 
pastor  of  Gateacre :  for/  a  Sunday  in  Paris  in  1 80^,  and  high 
mass  in  Bonaparte's  principal  church,  will  probably  not  be  al- 
lowed to  present  the  real  picture  of  a  catholic  sabbath  and  sacra- 
ment. Nevertheless,  we  suspect  that  had  Mr.  Eustace  been  at 
Paris,  his  emotions  would  have  clothed  the  scene  with  somewhat 
more  imposing  colours  ;  and  of  this  we  are  pretty  sure,  that  the 
reader  will  easily  recognise,  not  merely  the  protestant,  but  the 
sturdy  presbyterian,  in  some  parts  of  our  author's  remarks.  With 
these,  it  fa  unnecessary  to  observe,  we  are  prepared  to  sympa- 
thize in  an  especial  manner,  in  this  land  of  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant. 

"  On  Sunday  morning  the  27tl],  we  went  to  hear  high  mass  in  the 
church  at  Notre-Dame.  On  our  way  to  this  venerable  gothic  edi- 
fice, we  observed  one  half  of  the  shops  open,  and  the  other  half  shut. 
If  our  observation  was  correct,  it  would  of  course  ascertain  the  opi- 
nion of  the  burgeois  of  Paris  on  the  reverence  due  to  the  sabbath. 
I  was  amused  with  a  sort  of  compromise  which  some  shop-keepers 
seemed  to  make  between  religion  and  avarice,  by  shutting  their  win- 
dows, and  exposing  their  goods  at  their  doors.  On  the  whole,  there 
was  little  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  Sunday.  One  distin- 
guishing symptom  was  wanting — the  ringing  of  bells.  1  presume  these 
noisy  annunciations  of  prayers  and  curses,  joy  and  sorrow,  wedding 
and  death — ^were  all  melted  into  coin  during  the  revolution.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  church,  the  procession  of  the  host  was  moving  up 
one  of  the  side  aisles.  Penetrating  the  crowd  wliich  was  assembled 
in  the  nave,  we  proceeded  to  the  choir,  and  ascended  into  a  gallery, 
where  we  had  a  full  view  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  church.  Our 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  procession,  preceded  by  a  number 
of  boys,  dressed  in  white  vestments,  and  bearing  tapers.  These 
were  followed  by  eight  or  ten  priests,  who  moved  on  in  slow  and 
solemn  state,  singing  as  they  walked ; — ^Ihen  appeared  the  distributers 
of  incense,  wlio  dispensed  it  from  silver  urns,  suspended  from  their 
waists  by  a  silver  chain.  The  elegance  and  grace  with  which  they 
managed  these  sacred  vases,  well  entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  cle- 
rical Veslrises.  In  the  centre  was  the  canopy  which  covered  the  host. 
This  canopy  was  surrounded  by  ecclesiastics,  and  followed  by  pious 
votaries,  who  chanted  the  service  as  they  went  along.  The  chorus 
which  they  formed  was  rendered  more  solemn  by  the  sound  of  an  in- 
strument like  a  bassoon ; — the  voices  of  the  priests  were  in  tune  with 
this  instrument: — and  the  harmony  which  they  produced  had  a 
very  fine  effect  The  procession  was  flanked  by  a  party  of  soldiers ; 
who,  T  presmne,  attended  fV>r  the  pm'pose  of  protecting  the  ceremony 
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from  the  insults  of  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  eathelic  r«v 
ligion.  At  the  elevation  of  the  host,  the  military  commanding  offi« 
cer  o^ave  the  word  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  echoed  throagh  thQ 
Taulted  roof  of  the  church.  At  this  signal  the  drums  beat,  and  thf 
swell  of  the  organ  mingled  with  the  war-note.  The  soldiers,  on  onQ 
knee,  fixed  the  butt  end  of  their  muskets  on  the  pavement,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  attitude  till,  on  the  cessation  of  the  sound  of  drum  and 

.  organ,  the  word  of  command  ivas  given,  and  they  rose.  After  the 
procession  had  made  the  circuit  of.  the  inside  of  the  church,  th^ 
chief  priests  advanced  to  the  high .  altar  and  pe^ormed  the  mass — 
their  voices  being  occasionally  assisted  by  the  organ.  At  various 
intervals  voluntaries  were  played  upon  tiiis  instrument,  some  of 
which  were  absolutely  jigs.  On  the  whole,  our  visit  to  Notre  Dame 
presented  to  us  a  strange  mixture  of  religious  solemnity,  military 
state,  and  levity.     In  the  course  of  the  service,  two  collections  of 

♦  money  occurred ; — the  first  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  the  second 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Of  the  multitudes  assembled  to-day  i« 
this  vast  edifice,  Ldo  not  believe  that  more  than  200  repaired  thither 
for  religious  purposes ; — the  rest  were  composed  only  of  persons  wh« 
were  attracted  by  motives  of  curiosity."  P.  58 — 61. 

There  is  nothing;  more  striking  in  the  observations  suggested 
by  Mr.  Shepherd's  first  visit  to  Paris,  than  the  disrepute  int« 
which  republicanism,  and  every  thing  connected  wilb  it,  had  fal- 
kn,  although  it  was  long  before  Bonaparte's  power  was  fully  es- 
tablished, and  he  could  have  exerted  his  influence  in  putting 
down  (he  democracy,  upon  the  ruins  of  which  he  built  his  despo- 
tism. At  the  theatre,  everywhere  a  good  exponent  of  popular 
feelings,  but  in  Paris  by  far  the  best,  he  found  unlimited  applause 
bestowed  on  all  passages  disparaging  to  popular  institutkins*  There 
be  saw,  at  the  Comedie  Franc^aise,  the  Cinna  of  Corneille,  which 
abounds  in  sentiments  of  political  tendency,  and  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  day.  ''One  solitary  plebeian  made  a  few  at- 
tempts to  excite  applause  of  the  democratic  sentiments  ;  but 
be  was  indignantly  silenced  by  the  rest  of  the  audience.  On  the 
contrary,  the  following  lines  were  received  with  a  thunder  of  ap^ 
probation. 

'  Mais  quand  le  peuple  est  maltre  on  n'agit  qu*en  tnmulte. 

La  voix  de  la  raison  jamais  ne  se  consulte ; 

Les  honneurs  sont  vendus  aux  plus  ambitieux, 

L'autoHt^  livr^e  aux  plus  seditieux : 

Ces  petits  souverains  qu'il  fait  pour  une  annce, 

Voyant  d'un  temps  si  court  leur  puissance  bomee, 

Des  plus  heureux  desseins  font  avorter  le  fruit 

De  peur  de  les  laisser  a  celui  qui  les  suit. 

Comme  ils  ont  peu  de  part  au  bien  dont  ils  ordonnent, 

Dans  le  champ  du  public  iargement  ils  moissonnent ; 
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Attoi^s  que  ehacun  leur  pardonne  aisemcnt, 

Eaperant  a  son  tour  un  pareil  traitement. 

he  pire  des  etaU  c'est  I'^tat  populairc'  "    P.  81-~82. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  a  similar  experiment  on  popular 
feeling,  which  our  author  made  in  the  same  place  this  year,  was 
Terj  far  from  giving  a  result  equally  favourable  to  the  existing 
government..  The  minority  was  far  from  insignificant — notwith* 
gtanding  Bonaparte's  recent  downfall— the  eclat  of  a  new  dynas« 
ly,  or  still  more  seductive  restoration — the  return  of  wished  for 
peace,  and  the  presence  of  powerful  armies.  The  two  parties, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  be  pretty  nearly  balanced  : — but  of 
this  in  its  proper  place.  We  anticipate  it  here  in  order  to  show 
tiiat  the  theatre  does  not  reflect  merely  the  sentiments  favoured 
by  the  ruling  powers  ;  and  that,  of  consequence,  the  observation 
Y?hich  enr  author  there  took  in  1802  of  the  new  government's 
popularity,  and  the  discredit  of  republicanism,  was  the  more  to  be 
relied  on.  His  inference  from  it,  as  drawn  and  committed  to 
paper  at  the  time,  may  (airly  be  reckoned  a  just  one,  after  the 
events  that  have  confirmed  it.  Th%  Parisians,  he  observes, 
jpemed  to  be  ripe  for  the  elevation  of  an  Augustus  to  the  imperial 
4pcooe.  This  was  written  about  two  years  before  Bonaparte  de* 
dared  himself  emperor. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  what  are  commonly  termed  the 
galleries ;  or  the  collection  of  old  pictures,  marbles,  books,  and 
medals,  so  well  known  to  every  one,  that  we  should  only  have 
dwelt  on  any  thing  new  and  singular  in  our  author's  remarks  upon 
tbem.  But  there  is  one  institution  connected  with  this  subject, 
of  a  very  pleasing  nature,  and  not  at  all  known  in  this  country, 
the  Musee  Nationale  des  Monumens  Fran^ais.  It  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  barbarous  ravages  committed  upon  the  works  of  art  and 
remains  of  antiquity  in  different  parts  of  France  during  the  revo- 
lution. M.  Lenoir  obtained  permission  from  the  convention  to 
collect  their  fragments,  and  restore  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
their  primitive  state,  depositing  them  in  a  large  convent  which 
was  set  apart  for  their  reception*  By  his  industry  and  ingenuity 
upwards  of  five  hundred  French  monuments  are  there  arranged 
ID  excellent  order  and  preservation.  They  are  classed  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  ages,  and  thus  afford  the  best  hisfoiy  of 
the  progress  of  sculpture  in  different  stages  of  the  art.  The  more 
ancient  stones  are  properly  placed  in  the  gloomy  parts  of  the 
building;  while  the  splendours  of  the  modern  workinnnship  is  ad- 
Tantageously  exhibited  in  the  light  halls;  and  the  garden  contains 
many  tombstones,  among  others  those  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa. 
The  windows  are  enriched  with  the  superb  painted  glass  assem- 
bled from  a  thousand  churches,  and  which  could  only  thus  be 
saved  from  the  destroying  fanaticism  of  the  day. . 


The  scientific  reader  will  naturally  desire  to  kiow  the  parti- 
ciilars  of  a  sitting  of  the  national  institute ;  and  our  author  hag 
detailed  them  with  great  spirit — underrating,  however,  we  must 
remark,  the  effects  even  of  the  mummery  which  he  describes, 
inasmuch  as  it  depends  altogether  on  its  adaptation  to  the  persons 
concerned,  whether  it  may  not  afford  jiist  as  powerful  a  stimu- 
lant to  exertion  as  a  graver  or  more  sober  method  of  proceeding. 

"  The  hall  in  which  this  society  assembles  is  a  noble  apartment, 
the  sides  of  which  are  ornamented  with  two  beautiful  pillars  of  the 
Corinthian  order;  bet^veen  the  columns  are  marble  statues  of  the 

,  celebrated  French  statesmen  and  warriors.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall 
an  area  is  railed  off  for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  members.  Between 
this  rail  and  the  wall  are  several  row^  of  benches,  which,  on  our  en- 
trance, we  found  so  much  crowded  lyith  spectators,  that  we  expe- 
rienced no  small  difficulty  in  procuring  seats.  While  waiting  I  had 
leisure  to  take  a  survey  of  the  company ;  among  whom,  my  atten- 
tion was  particularly  directed  to  tlie  famous  Abdallah  Mcnou,  who' 
lat  near  the  president's  chair.  In  the  fat  stupidity  of  tliis  warrior's 
oounteuance,  I  thought  I  could  discern  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  ex-' 
pulsion  of  tlic  French  from  Egypt.  Whilst  meditating  on  the  won- 
llerful  scenes  which  the  army  of  Egypt  had  witnessed,  the  membi^il^ 
of  the  institutes  entered  the  hall.  Their  costume  was  very  odd.  It 
consisted  of  a  dark  green  coat,  richly  embroidered  with  light  gree.n 
lace,  a  yellow  waistcoat  and  green  breeches.  This  attire  gave  them 
the  appearance  of  a  company  of  old  English  butlers.  The  president 
having  opened  the  silting  by  a  short  speech,  the  celebrated  Lalande 
mounted  tlie  tribune,  and  read  a  memoir  of  astronomical  observations, 
which,  though  I  am  morally  certain  not  one  of  his  auditors  under- 
stood, was  received  with  thundering  plaudits.  He  was  succeeded 
by  other  Savans,  who  read  papers  like  so  many  school  boys.  So 
rapid  and  indistinct  was  their  pronunciation,  that  I  found  myself  inca- 
pable of  following  the  thread  of  their  discourses,  and  their  enuncia- 
lion  so  monotonous,  that  it  lulled  me  into  a  gentle  slumber,  which 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  applauses  that  followed  the  termination 
of  each  memoir.  In  short,  I  found  the  proceecUngs  of  the  national 
institute  as  tedious  as  those  of  the  royal  society  of  London ;  and  1 
•was  heartily  glad  to  escape  from  an  assembly  which,  in  my  opinion, 
was  chai'<;:eable  with  a  jirofuse  waste  of  time.  For  what  benefit  can 
be  derived  from  the  hearing  of  mathematical  calculations,  the  detail 
of  chemical  experiments,  and  a  long  series  of  profound  argumenta- 
tion, the  comprehension  of  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  patient 
trtudy  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet?  The  wight  who  can  satis- 
factorily decide,  whether  it  is  more  irksome  to  listen  to  an  incompre- 

'  hcnsible  oration,  or  to  harane^ue  a  listless  and  inattentive  multitude, 
may  solve  the  question,  whether  the  orators  or  the  auditors  of  the 
above-mentioned  learned  bodies,  arc  doomed  to  the  most  disagreeable 
task?"  P.  100—102. 
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No  other  passage  in  the  first  (our  needs  detain  nsi,  except  the 
description  of  the  exquisite  English  garden  at  (he  Petit  Trianon, 
the  favourite  retreat  of  the  lale  unfortunate  ([ueen.  The  sketch 
is  very  short,  and  we  transcribe  it  willingly. 

*'  The  Jardin  Anglois  is  laid  out  with  exquisite  tas^te.  Here  wa 
passed  through  shad}-  walks,  which  wind  about  <;ent]o  declivities,  liH 
we  reached  a  grotto,  from  which  a  subterraneous  passage  conducted 
us  to  the  top  of  an  artiiicial  mount.  Descending  from  this,  we  pursu- 
ed the  course  of  a  narrow  streamlet,  till  we  arrived  at  the  Hamcau, 
which  consists  of  a  farm-house,  a  mill,  .nnd  a  church,  all  constructed 
in  tlic  true  style  of  elegant  rusticity,  enveloped  in  trees,  and  almost 
covered  with  ivy,  vines,  wood{)]neB,  and  other  species  of  parasitic 
plants.  Before  the  Uameau  is  a  |)ool  of  water,  fringed  with  reeds  and 
bulrushes.  Beyond  is  a  gentle  sloping  lawn;  and  the  view  is  termi- 
nated by  treep,  which  conceal  the  winding  walks.  What  must  have 
been  the  sensations  of  the  late  owner  of  this  retreat,  when  she  con- 
trasted the  voluptuous  days  which  she  had  spent  in  its  seductive  se- 
clusion, with  tlie  terrifying  altiiude  of  the  temple,  and  tlie  fetid  dun- 
geon of  the  BicMrc  I  Evils  are  certainly  heightened  by  contrast :  and 
though  a  king  is  but  a  man,  and  a  (juecn  a  woman,  yet  the  woes  of 
royalty  must  be  attended  with  au  anguish  peculiar  to  themselves. 
The  pleasure  which  I  experienced  in  contemplating  the  delicious 
■cenery  of  the  Petit  Trianon  was  iiitermixeil  with  serious  reiloc^tions- 
I  left  its  shade,  however,  with  reluctance."    P.  112,  113. 

Mr.  Shepherd's  second  visit  to  Paris  was  principally  under- 
taken with  the  same  views  as  the  former;  but  one  very  proiilinent 
feature  of  interest,  of  course,  consists  in  the  change  that  had  re- 
cently taken  place;  and,  accordingly,  the  parts  of  the  narrative 
irhich  excite  the  greatest  interest  are  those  which  record  the  tra« 
veller's  remarks  npon  the  dispositions  of  the  people  towards  their 
new  government,  and  their  feelings  with  respect  to  the  master 
vhoui  they  had  so  recently  gotten  rid  of.  The  candour  and  impar- 
tiality of  the  author's  observations  upon  this  delicate  topic  arc  ex- 
tremely satisfactory.  The  general  result  is  certainly  what  might 
have  been  predicted ; — that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  deci- 
dedly against  Bonaparte,  and  fiicndly,  tliongh  not  very  zealously 
■o,  to  the  government  nhich  has  put  an  end  (o  his  tyranny  ; — that 
the  majority  of  the  army  have  a  leaning  towards  him,  and  a  disin- 
cUnatjon,  mingled  with  much  personal  contempt,  towards  the  re- 
itored  dynasty  ; — that  the  marshals  are  unpopular  with  the  soldie- 
ry on  account  of  their  conduct  towards  their  favourite  chief,  and 
are  thus  likely  to  serve  th«  present  court  faithfully.  With  re- 
spect to  the  question  most  important  to  foreign  nations,  and  espe- 
cially to  ourselves,  the  disposition  of  France  towards  peaceable  or 
hostile  measures  with  her  neighbours,  the  result  of  our  author's  ol>- 
servations  rather  disappoints  the  expectations  which  might  fairly 
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have  been  induced.  lie  seems  to  think  that  the  nationa!  pilue  ius 
been  too  sorely  wounded  to  lei  the  people  rest ;  and  that,  notwith- 
standini;  all  they  have  snifeied,  they  would  derive  a  consolation 
from  any  convuUitui  which  might  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
wiping  away  their  late  stains,  and  taking  their  revenge.  To  deny 
the  fact,  because  of  its  inconsistency  with  our  previous  belief  in 
the  eflects  of  the  conscription  and  Russian  campaign,  would  be 
rash  and  dogmatirul.  It  might  arzue,  too,  an  inattention  to  two 
very  material  points — the  extraordinary  love  of  national  glory  which 
predominates  in  the  French  character,  and  the  perversion  in  their 
natures,  wrought,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  by  the  conscription  it- 
self; for,  perverted  must  so  military  a  people  as  the  French  have 
become,  before  such  a  state  of  things  iis  existed  under  Bonaparte 
couhl  at  all  suit  their  habits  and  dispositions.  Nevertheless,  we 
would  fain  hope  that  the  inference  so  unfortunate  for  the  peace 
of  the  world,  if  it  be  well  founded,  rests  rather  upon  a  view  of  the 
Parisian  society,  in  which  the  predominance  of  the  military,  and 
the  lighter  burdens  of  the  conscription,  must  naturally  diminish  the 
horror  of  war.  We  hasten,  however,  to  mention  a  few  of  the  par- 
ticulars related  by  Mr.  Slicpherd,  with  a  reference  to  these  most 
interesting  topic?. 

He  travelled  from  Dieppe  to  Paris,  and  on  his  way,  atavillnge, 
he  met  a  woimded  soldier,  who  was  wandering  about  in  search  of 
his  billet.  He  had  been  a  conscript,  and  severely  wounded  at  the 
gicge  of  Antwerp;  but  he  said,  that  if  Ids  Ktnpfror  were  agahi 
set  at  liberty  {SlnrgS)  he  would  serve  him  as  faithfully  as  ever. 
At  Dieppe,  however,  Mr.  Shepherd  ha*i  met  four  conscripts,  in- 
terei^ting  youths  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  recently  taken  from  good 
families,  and  apparently  well  educate*!.  They  had  served  in  the 
last  campaign ;  but  confessed  their  repugnance  to  a  military  life, 
and  desire  to  return  home.  Among  their  most  intolerable  suffer- 
ings, our  author  justly  ranks  the  being  compelled  to  associate  with 
the  coDunon  run  of  soldiery  that  fill  the  ranks,  and  barracks,  and 
tents  of  an  army.  The  following  passage  is  lively  and  interest- 
ing: 

"  From  Souvier  we  went  through  a  rich  and  hii^hly  cultivated  coun- 
try to  Vernon.  Here,  while  dinner  wa&  preitaring,  1  lounged  into  the 
stables^,  where  I  found  a  numher  of  cavalry  horse^:.  iieing  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  one  of  them,  1  was  proceeding  to  examine  it,  when 
I  was  nccopted  hy  its  owner,  who  liappened  to  be  a  capt.-un  of  the 
Imperial  Guard.  We  discoursed  some  time  upon  cavalry  equip- 
mrnt^.  Though  he  was  not  unwilling  to  do  justice  to  the  powers  of 
British  cavalry,  he  preferred,  for  the  details  of  a  campaign,  the  light- 
ness and  activity  of  the  French.  Turning  from  this  topic,  which  I 
did  not  feel  mjself  rpialified  to  (!iscu.ss,  I  touched  him  on  the  subject 
nf  the  emperor.    This  1  did  very  gently,  by  observing  thatNapoleou 
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was  a  inAii  of  extraordinary  goniu*.  On  hearing  his  late  master  thu^ 
characterized,  the  soldiers  eyes  glistened  with  pleas^ure ;  and  he  re- 
quested I  would  do  liiin  the  favour  to  drink  a  glass  of  his  wine,  which 
he  had  left  to  look  after  hi-;  horse,  i  told  him  1  liad  not  yet  diueil, 
but  that  il' he  would  become  my  i;uest,  1  i^hould  be  happy  to  ^echiin. 
He  accordingly  accompanied  me  to  our  apartment.  On  hU  roeur- 
rin-a:  to  the  .-u'jjecl  of  lioiiaparie'r  eliaraeter.  I  thought  it  my  iluty  to 
rpitilify  what  1  had  said  in  commendation  of  hi?  talents,  by  remarkinc, 
that  his  ambition  was  so  unbounded,  that  while  hii»  power  lasted  it 
wri3  inioossible  lor  his  neii^iibours  to  rc?t  in  securitv.  This  drew 
from  him  a  vfchemeiit  philippic  a:;nin«t  Talleyrand  and  the  Senate,  who, 
he  ?aid,  had  instigated  Napoleon  tt*  every  mischirvous  act  which  he 
had  committed;  and,  after  involviiitr  him  in  diriicullies,  had  baselv 
fle^erled  and  betrayed  him.  "  Hut  tiie  seizure  of  the  sceptre  of 
Spain  ?" — *'  that  was  the  suggcr-tion  of  Talleyrand:'*  **  And  Ihe  ex- 
pedition to  ilus-itt?" — was  suc^rcrtcd  by  Talleyrand;  antl,  after  all, 
it  only  failed  in  con?equence  of  ilie  preiiiature  .-^'tiing  in  of  the  frost, 
iu  short,  I  found  that  Napoleon  could  do  no  Virong;  and  that,  for 
everv  error  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  for  every  crime  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  his  niinirftvr  was  Liade  responsible.  But,  on  iho 
contrary,  Louis  XV' III.  couid  do  nothl.-i^  right,  lie  had  falsilied, 
said  the  plain-?poke!i  rohlier.  every  j.»rorn:*:e  ho  had  maile  on  his  ac- 
ce?rJon  to  the  throne,  tie  !iad  accepli  d  a  con-liJUiion,  but  had  vio- 
lated every  arllde  of  it.  He  had  Folemnly  enjrn^ed  to  continue 
the  coniflituted  authoriiif's  ar  he  fjund  tliein:  but  he  had  made  the 
iii03t  capricious  chan.^es: — he  h.id  Ilatien  dlhe  army  with  assurances 
that  he  had  the  nio>i  perfect  r*  !i:ii:.'^o  o!i  llieir  support,  and  yet  he 
had  sent  the  Imi^eria!  <.i:!nrd  away  fi..ro  i\iri3: — he  had  dimini'^hed 
Iheir  privileges  and  a|"poi:i:njont>,  aud  iMt:  r.ded  to  revive  the  old  cs 
lablishmcnt  of  the  Ganh^s  ibiiis.sii.  I'lj  say  all,  in  a  word,  he  had 
given  up  himself  to  th'^  c^nidance  of  **  those  rascally  priests,"  whose 
evil  coun9el  li«d  broii-:;':!  his  brother  to  the  scaifold.  lie  was  also  led 
into  error  by  tlie  returni:;::  cmigi-rs,  men  who  had  deserted  their  country 
at  a  jjeriod  when  their  services  WvMe  !no?t  needful,  and  now  had  the 
audacity  to  lav  claim  to  the  mo?t  d'i.-ii.^cui.'di«Mi  honours.  With  con- 
siderable  humour,  AI.  le  Ca^tJlahir.  mimi«:^k('d  the  air  anil  manner  of 
ene  of  th«»se  rharorfers,  an  old  man  of  seveiily,  whom  he  had  lately 
heard  declare  hi?  intention  of  servinc  under  thi»  new  regime  in  a  ini- 
Htary  rapacity,  under  the  idea  that  he  crudd  make  his  marches  and 
even  his  charges  in  a  rnbriolef.  lie  thenaskeduie,  what  we  tltought 
of  Loni-*  in  EnglasKl  ?  To  whicli  I  replied,  that  he  had  lived  so  much 
in  retirement,  thcit  little  ornjihiui:;  had  hf  on  said  among  us  of  Iub 
habits  or  proc4'edings,  till  the  la:<»  ♦vents  had  summoned  him  froni 
hiJS  retreat.  *•  Je  voub  comprt  nd-,''  replied  he,  "  i!  a  bien  inang^  «t 
bien  dorrni — et  voila  de  grands  p;  '!f)ar^lif»  po'.ir  mndnire  led  at^airc^ 
d'un  grand  royaume."  in  sho;t,  lie  w.-i.^  fuit  of  grief  and  hitternei«ii  of 
spirit;  and  on  my  !?ugg:*siing  to  l;l;n  the  pi*ohability  of  his  incurriug 
peril  in  conne(|uenre  of  his  freeil./mof -ipeech,  he  said  he  had  no  fears 
on  that  head,  for  he  npoke  the  ccn  iments  of  thousands,  as  1  diouhl 
find  when  I  arrived  at  PariK:  irhioh  r-tv.  he  said,  was  verv  iad  and 
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vcr}'  discoutenicd.     Tiiia  man  Imd  undergone  the  horrorB  of  tlie  cam* 
paigns  of  Moscow."     P.  1 60.  1 64. 

The  popularity  of  Bonaparte  in  the  armj  was  admitted  bj  differ- 
ent peruons,  a5<  well  civil  as  military,  with  whom  our  author  convers- 
ed :  although  the  opinion  appeared  to  be,  that  the  opposite  senti- 
ments of  the  nation  at  large  would  prevail.  At  the  theatre,  he 
made  obsrrvations  similar  to  hid  former  ones,  during  the  represen- 
tation of  Voltaire's  Merope.  At  first  the  majority  of  the  audience 
carried  it  decidedly,  and  had  such  airs  played  as  denoted  consi- 
deralile  enthusiasm  for  the  royal  line.  Great  applause  followed 
the  passage — 

"  Vous  que  tant  de  Constance  et  quinze  ans  do  niiistTC, 
Font  encore  plu3  augusle,  et  nous  rcndont  plus  cher." 

And  the  application  to  Bonaparte  was  speedily  made  of  the 
famous  passage — 

"  Ln  firre  ambiiiou,  dont  11  est  devor6 

Eat  inquiete,  ar<leiite,  et  n'a  rien  de  Bacr6,"  &c.  &:c. 

But,  by  degrees,  as  the  piece  proceeded,  plain  symptoms  ap- 
peared that  the  leellng  evidently  belonging  to  the  majority,  was 
far  indeed  from  unanimously  that  of  the  audience.  The  pariisan:* 
of  Bonaparte  be^nii  to  rally,  and  were  strong  enough  to  show 
themselves  ;  which  we  believe  is  always  a  sure  sign  either  that  the 
preponderance  or  the  vehemence  of  the  majority  is  not  very  great. 
<rhey  made  their  first  stand  at  the  celebrated  speech  of  Polifoiitc. 

"  Uu  soldal  tel  que  moi  peut  justement  pretendre 
A  gouviiier  Tctat,  quarnl  il  1'  a  s(\  defendre. 
Lc  premier  qui  fut  roi,  fut  uu  aoldat  heureux." 

There  seems  at  one  passage  of  the  piece  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
compromise  between  the  contending  parties,  indicative  of  the  un- 
popularity of  the  chiefs  who  have  changed  their  sides.  "  The 
most  bitter  sensation/'  says  ourauthor,  '^  was  manifested  by  many 
people  in  all  (]ur.i-ters  of  the  house  on  the  repetition  of  a  striking; 
description  of  time-serving  politicians." 

"  Non — la  porte  est  livree  a  leur  troupe  cruelle ; 
II  est  environn^i  de  la  foule  infidelle 
Dcs  mdmes  courtisans  que  j'ui  vu  autrefois 
S^empresser  a  ma  suite  et  rumpcr  sous  ines  lolx.*' 

An  English  mercantile  gentleman,  who  had  peculiar  opportu- 
niHes  of  obser vatiun  from  tlie  capacity  in  which  he  was  residing  at 
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PariS)  (a  deputy  from  a  number  of  merchants  who  were  desirous  of 
making  some  commercial  arrangements  with  the  government,)  con- 
firmed all  the  author's  conclusions  respecting  the  disposition  of  the 
army.  He  bad  himself  witnessed  their  sulkiness  in  repeating 
Vive  Ze/ioi  after  their  officers  at  a  review,  and  the  entijusiasm  of 
their  cries  of  "  Vive  VEmpereur^^  as  soon  as  they  hatl  piled  their 
arms.  A  similar  incident  was  noticed  by  Air.  Shepherd  himself 
at  a  review  which  he  attended.  Wiien  the  general  passed  alono* 
the  line,  the  officers  cried  "  Vive  le  Rou^*  But  this  cry  was  re- 
echoed by.  very  few  of  the  men,  of  whom  the  great  majority 
maintained  a  sulky  silence. 

It  would  be  a  very  danc;erous  delusion  for  the  restored  govern- 
ment to  discredit  the  statements  of  their  dangerous  rival's  popu- 
larity among  his  ancient  companions  in  arms;  and  almost  equally 
ID  to  rock  themselves  into  a  secure  reliance  upon  their  own  favour 
with  the  people  at  large.  The  bulk  of  mankind,  in  France  espe- 
cially, are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  constancy  in  their  [>oilticai 
attachments;  and  a  just  regard  for  their  real  interests  too  frequent- 
ly yields  to  some  unwise  prejudice  or  capricious  feeling.  The 
memory  of  the  conscription  will  not  very  long  survive  its  actual 
burdens;  nor  will  the  glories  of  Napoleon's  reign,  its  foreign  tri- 
umphs, its  domestic  magniGcence,  fail  to  strike  the  mind  of  an  am- 
bitious and  vainglorious  people,  before  whose  ejes  arc  constantly 
placed  the  trophies  of  the  one  and  the  monuments  of  the  other. 
Nothing  in  politics  is  niorc  true,  thun  that  a  small  |>resent  evil  is 
often  sufficiently  irksome  to  niuke  the  muidtiuJe  forget  vast  bene- 
fits which  it  has  been  the  means  of  purchasing:  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  appease  them  by  recounting  negative  advantages,  or  the 
East  evils  which  they  jiave  escaped,  seldom  produccb  any  thing 
ut  increase  of  irritation.  The  Bourbon  princes  must  keep  these 
lessons  of  experience  in  their  view  while  they  have  tof^upport  their 
Tcry  delicate  character,  and  regulate  so  ticklish  a  nation  as  the 
French.  In  some  most  material  respects  they  have  serious  dis- 
advantages to  contend  with.  Their  accession,  or  restoration,  was 
efiectedby  foreign  troops ;  it  followed  the  humiliation  of  the  French 
arms,  hitherto  triumphant  beyond  example ;  it  has  been  attended 
with  a  permanent  diminution  of  territory  and  power  to  the  country, 
not  easily  to  be  concealed.  They  are  themselves  by  no  meiiii^ 
men  of  BU«h  dazzling  talents,  in  war  especially,  as  to  have  the 
gmalleBt  chance  of  making  their  mighty  predecessor  forgotten.  The 
illustrious  head  of  the  house,  in  particular,  liMle  resembles  that 
bold  and  active  soldier  of  fortune.  It  is  rather  by  contrasts  that  he 
wOl  remind  his  people  of  that  brilliant  though  pestilential  meteor.* 

*  Hit  MiycBtT  square!  as  UtUe  vriih  Mr  Bnrke'g  famous  skcteh  of  Uic  beau  uleaX. 
•fa  reatorcaliburbon  prince :  ''  Whoever  claims  a  riglit  by  birili  to  govc:  ii  there/* 
vyttbit  aoBtproCottad  rnntet^  *<  mustfiad  k  Wm  breast,  ar'zn«st  eonjore  aji  ia  it,  as 
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When  discontents  recall  the  past  times  to  the  people's  vuiii  recot 
lectiuii,  it  16  to  he  feiired  that  the  trophies  which  have  been  won 
^vili  only  bhine  the  bp;;hter  in  the  gloom  that  will  now  surfound 
them.  To  despise  siirh  discontents  would  in  any  princes  be  the 
extreiJic  of  foil  v  ;  IrM  in  those  who  are  deficient  in  so  many  of  the 
means  of  allay  in:^  them,  it  would  be  so  very  insane,  that  w(5  may  al- 
most pronounce  it  irii|K)SF:il)le.  liather  let  us  hope  that  m  full  use 
will  be  made  of  the  ineun?}  whicli  they  «!o  possess — that  they  will 
govern  equally  and  mildly — ket-pinj;  taith  with  their  subjects,  and 
shunning  wars,  how  loudly  soever  the  public  voice  may  call  for 
victory,  in  the  convi<:tion  that  defeat  being  in  their  case  most  likely, 
will  also  prove  moh>t  ruinous. 

The  English  reader  w  ill  naturally  be  desirous  of  knowing  what 
kind  of  legislative  assemblies  the  French  have  received  as  their 
compensation  for  all  the  sufTeiingjs  of  the  revolution.  The  ajiec- 
dotes  of  the  two  Chambers^  con  twined  in  this  volume,  are  interest- 
ing; and  shew,  indeed,  the  wide  dltTerence  between  those  bodies 
and  the  English  hoase.s  uf  p;iiliumcnf.  Soniethuig,  no  doubt>  is 
to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  national  character  ;  prone  to 
representation,  pomp,  and  what  we  term  theatrical  eOTect-  But 
more,  we  fear,  is  due  to  defects  which  time  only  can  cure — the 
want  of  experience,  the  w  .int  of  materials  of  which  to  form  parlia- 
ments, and  of  a  vigilant  public  (o  watcJi  with  interest,  and  yet  with 
jealousy,  the  proceedina^s  of  the  le.:;is!atnrc. — From  some  things 
here  related,  wc  should  rather  think  the  lower  houae,  or  chaui* 
bcr  of  deputies,  had  been  formed  on  the  model  of  theFrench  aca* 
demy,  or  National  Institute,  than  of  that  best  exemplar  (with  all 
its  defects)  the  English  house  of  commons.  The  death  of  each 
member  who  happens  to  die  is  celeijrated  by  :i  funeral  omtion, 
or  ^loge, — Such  a  ceremony  nuist  ncccU,  in  most  cases,  become 
hombastical  and  ridiculous ; — in  iiliiiost  all  it  is  trifling; — and  in  all  it 
is  destructive  of  its  own  object,  by  i)oin2:  indiscriminately  perform- 
ed. No  such  absurdity  was  commiited  duriii.:;  the  revolutionary 
times.  With  all  their  finits,  tritling  and  uiunoan ing  nmmmery 
was  not  their  faiiin<!; ; — Ihoy  had  far  too  much  real  business  on  their 
Lands  to  preach  futierul  sermuns  at  their  sittings.  Another  ab- 
surdity, ot  the  same  slaji'j^,  h  iiie  rcceiviiig  presents  of  works  from 
authors  and  booksellers,  dnd  acknowledging  them  hi  the  journals 
witii  formal  votes  of  thanks.—**  1  have  seen  recordci!,"  says  Mr. 

eocr^'  iioi  to  be  eYpcc;ef1>  perhaps  not  tlwaystubc  wljihed  fur,  in  wL-r-nnlcL'ed  spates. 
Tlic  lawful  prince  imifll  liave»  in  e\erj  tliiiig  Imt  crimt*,  the  chnracter  Of  nil  iikuriicr. 
lie  18  gone,  if  be  tmugines  liiiuscJt'  the  quiet  pi>Meaun*of  a  ihrouc.  '.c  is  to  cuatcnd 
for  it  as  much  after  an  appnrent  Gori(iUesl»  as  before.  His  task  is  to  win  it>  he  niiiiit 
leave  posterity  to  enjoy  aiul  to  adorn  it.    No  velvet  cushions  for  him.     He  is  to  he  aU 


fiholc  passage  is  veil  voitb^  of  atteatiua  lu  the  present  tiiKe?^ 
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ghephenly  ^*  with  all  gravity,  in  the  proces^verbcU  of  the  Corps 
egirilatify  the  preseutalion  of  "  an  Ode  on  the  Resiorahon  of  the 
JBcurbona.*^  And  (he  proceedings  of  August  9ib  were  ojpened 
|)jr— r^*  rhomage  d^une  production  dtslinSe  a  VinKlriiction  de  la 
jmnessBf  el  iniUul^e  V Abeille Franptise^  par  ilJ.  l^AhbS  Cordhr^ 
\Ve  csfracted  the  account  of  a  vi:iit  to  .the  Indtitule : — the  follow* 
ingy  to  the  house  of  deputies,  is  a  fit  pendant  io  it  : 

,.  "On our eutranco iuto  the  jrrcat  gateway, we  wvrc  Rto!)]iod by  a rai- 
Iitarj guard;  but  on  ournnnouiicing  ourselves  £nii-I:»l)iii*'i*,  were  ptr- 
mitted  te  proceed.  We  then  made  our  way  into  an  unU  room,  whes 
n  doorkee[>er  told  us  we  could  not  be  ailinittrd  into  the  iriillory  wiih- 
out  tickets.  But  on  my  observing;  to  liifu,  that  my  tVinul  the  baron 
had  informed  me  that  tick (: is  were  not  ner<-»s;iry,  he  o;u:ned  the  door, 
and  introduced  us  into  the  body  of  the  hall,  iloro  we  found  two  or 
three  members  of  the  Corps  l^rs^isfahjl  and  about  lialf  a  dozen  ladies. 
Thaliall  is  a  very  handsome  room,  in  the  form  of  a  half  oval.  It  is 
omunented  with  six  statues,  representing  Ly curious,  iSolon,  Demos- 
thenes,  Brutus,  Cato,  and  Cicero.  Under  the  f ire^^id'^nt's  chair  are  two 
figures  in  bas-relief  of  History  and  Renown.  Immediately  below  are 
ntsols  appointed  for  the  huissiera.  One  or  two  benches,  covered  with 
bliua.  jeather,  are  appropriated  to  such  of  the  king's  ministers  as  may 
^iire  occasion  to  attend  the  assembly.  On  the  entrance  of  several 
■MDibers,  clothed  in  tlieir  full  costume,  a  blue  coat  ornamented  with 
fpUL  lace,  we  withdrew  into  the  gaJlcry,  the  first  bench  of  which  was 
vnfefTedfor  the  hidies.  When  tlie  president  had  taken  his  chair,  he 
gare  notice  of  the  commencement  of  business  by  ringing  a  bell.  The 
~  of  the  last  sitting  was  read,  and  the  presentation  of  two 
pamphlets  was  announced.  A  member  then  rose,  and  walk- 
fag  across  the  room,  ascended  tlie  tribune,  and  read  a  speech  propos- 
{ig  a  free  Import  and  export  of  commodities  into  France,  which  wa«i 
Rceived  with  murmurs  of  disaftprobation.  When  the  orat«»r  had 
4liitbed  by  a  motion,  one  or  t\«'o  members  rose,  ami  waddling  acroes 
A9  floor,  mounted  tlie  rostrum  in  succession,  and  said  a  very  few 
varda  ;  after  which  the  question  was  put,  and  almost  unanimousl}' 
agKed,  that  ''  there  was  no  room  to  deliberate"  upon  the  proposi- 
flon  whieh  had  just  been  nKtdc.  The  president  then  pn>ceeded  ta 
nad  the  result  of  several  ballots  for  committees,  after  which  he  tcr- 
■l^ated  the  sitting.  Though  this  day's  proceedings  were  far  from 
Mi^  interesting,  there  was  such  a  disposition  to  tumults  among  the 
■leiDbers,  that  the  presi<lent  was  obliged  two  or  three  times  to  reduce 
them  to  onler,  by  rhiging  hi;^  bell.  The  reading  the  speeches  has  a 
veiy  flat  etTect,  and  the  transit  from  the  benches,  and  the  tribune, 
iBOst  tend  to  damp  a  speaker's  fire.  Many  years  must  elapse  before 
the  Corps  L^gidatifoi  France  will  emulate  the  well-regulated  acti\i- 
\f  and  promptitude  of  our  house  of  commons."     P.  261-2G3. 

'   We  cannot  better  close  this  article  than  by  the  anecdote  relat- 
ed of  that  stern  and  honest  republican  Carnot— a  man  whose  sci- 
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entific  attainracnls,  and  extraordiaarj  talenfs,  both  in  war  and 
peace,  all  Europe  has  acknowledged ; — whose  errors  have  at  least 
been  consistent,  and  redeemed,  as  far  as  such  errors  can  be  re- 
deemed, by  long  and  various  persecutions; — whose  principleSy 
bow  much  soever  we  may  d lifer  from  him,  we  must  admit  he  haa 
acted  on,  and  sulfercd  for,  with  the  coolness  of  a  philosopher,  and 
the  zeal  of  a  martjr. 

''  Of  all  the  men  of  abilities  who  had  figured  upon  the  stage  of  the 
revolution,  Caru6t  had  been  irKist  steady  in  hh  oppuBitiiiu  to  Bona- 
pnrle.  He  had  voted  against  his  being  appointed  consul  for  life;  and 
had  declared  his  disapprobation  uf  hrs  assumption  of  the  imperial 
dij;nity.  His  c<)uraj;e,  however,  had  won  ttie  respect  of  Napoleon, 
who  had  suiTorcd  iiim  to  live  in  unmolested  retirement.  But  when 
the  allies  had  entered  France,  and  Boniiparte  was  surrountled  by 
diiiicuUies,  he  addre?Eed  to  him  a  letter,  in  which,  after  reminding 
him  that,  in  the  days  of  hi»  splendour  and  prosiierity,  he  had  studi- 
ously kept  aloof  from  him,  he  declared  he  was  ready  to  render  him 
his  best  services  in  tlie  sea-^on  of  his  distress.  It  is  an  in0tan.'.e  of 
the  decision  of  Bonaparte^s  character,  that,  in  conseqiirnce  of  tills  let- 
ter, h^  entrusted  the  man  who  }iad  been  so  long  hid  declared  vnvmjp 
xyith  tlie  defence  of  the  important  city  of  Antwerp."    P.  242,  243. 


SemwiiSf  chiefly  on  Particular  Occasions.  Ih/  Archibald 
Alison,  LL.  B.  Prebendary  of  Sarimij  Rector  of  Kodinu'lonf 
Vicnr  of  High  KrcaL  and  Senior  AJbiuii^r  of  the  Episcopal 
Chapelj  CowgiitCf  Edinburgh.  8vo.  pp.  466.  Edinburgh.  Ibl4. 

[The  great  bcautj  of  the  extracts  from  Alison's  Sermons  h.irc  induced  us  to  republish 
this  ftiticlc,  thou,  h  wc  arc  fur  from  A{;reciiig  with'therevicvicrin  his  opinion  of  the 
supcriorusefuncss  of  that  kind  of  preaching  in  vhich  Mr.  Alison  excels.  The 
first,  though  not  the  only  duty  of  the  ]>reachcr,  is  to  teach  the  doctrines  he  profev- 
es;  but  the  divines  of  that  bchool,  which  has  rccciTcd  the  sanction  of  the  Edia* 
burgh  Review,  ftim  merelj-  at  exciting  tite  imagination,  and  gratifying  the  taste  of 
their  heavers.  The  concludiog  sneer  at  the  labours  of  Ilorslej  is  ud worth j  the 
rcTicwcr,  and  insulting  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man.] 

[From  the  EfUnburgh  Review.] 

TiiG  style  of  these  sermons  is  soniethiofic  new,  we  think,  in  the 
literature  of  this  country.  It  is  more  uniformly  elevntetl,  more 
profusely  fisnred — and,  above  all,  more  curiously  modulated,  and 
balanced  upon  a  more  exact  and  delicate  ryfhm,  than  any  English 
composition  in  mere  prose  with  which  we  are  actpiaintcd.  In 
these,  as  well  as  in  fiome  more  substantial  characteristics,  it  re- 
minds us  more  of  the  beautiful  moral  harajigues  that  occur  iu  the 
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Telemaque  of  Fenelon,  or  of  flie  celebrated  Oraisons  Funebres  of 
Bossuet  than  of  any  tbing  of  British  g;rbwth  and  manufacture  ;'-— 
Nor  do  we  hesitate  at  all  to  set  Mr.  Alison  fairlj  down  bj  the  side 
ef  (he  last  named  of  those  illustrious  prelates*     He  is  less  lofty, 

Crhaps ;  but  more  (eiuier  and  more  varied — less  splendid,  but 
IS  theatrical — and,  with  fewer  strikinc;  reflections  on  particular 
occurrences,  has  unquestionably  more  of  the  broad  light  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  milder  glow  of  religion.'  In  polish  and  dignity  we 
do  not  think  him  at  all  inferior->-lhough  he  has  not  the  advantage 
of  enhancing  tiie  simple  majesty  of  Christianity  by  appeals  to  lis- 
teniog  monarchsy  and  apostrophes  to  departed  princes. 

From  the  very  sng(;estion  of  this  parallel,  it  will  be  understood, 
that  the  strain  of  tjie  discourses  before  us  is  never  careless,  or  even 
familiar — ^perhaps  not  always  quite  natural — but  uniformily  grace- 
ful, engaging,  and  impressive  ;  and  at  least  as  far  removed  from 
the  parade  of  a  frigid  rhetoric,  as  from  the  rude  energy  of  tempes- 
tuous passion  or  untutored  enthusiasm.  If  they  do  not  abound  in 
those  bursts  and  flashes  of  eloquence  which  constitute  the  sublime 
of  such  compositions,  they  have  all  the  richness,  and  warmth,  and 
aoftness,  wjiich  make  up  their  beauty ;  and  are  iotimatei^^elt  to 
be  the  works  of  a  mind  at  once  delicate  and  ardent,  guided  by  the 
purest  taste  and  the  most  amiable  feelings — and  pleasing  itself  with 
bestowing  a  careful  finish  on  its  expressions,  not  more  from  an  in- 
Btioctive  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  harmonious,  than  from  an 
unfeigned  affection  and  concern  for  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. 

We  do  not  know,  in  fact,  any  sermons  so  pleasing — or  so  likely 
both  to  be  popular,  and  to  do  good  to  those  who  ai-e  pleased  with 
them.  All  the  feelings  are  generous  and  gentle ;  all  the  senti- 
ments liberal,  and  all  the  general  views  just  and  ennobling. 
They  are  calculated  to  lead  us  'on  to  piety,  through  the  purifica- 
tion of  our  taste,  and  the  culture  of  our  social  aflections — to  found 
^e  love  of  God  on  the  love  of  Nature  and  of  Man — iiid  jo  purge 
the  visual  orb  of  the  soul  for  the  conlcinplation  of  the  infinite  ma- 
jesty of  the  Creator,  by  teaching  it  to  recognise  the  unspeakable 
beauty  and  grandeur  which  reigns  in  all  the  aspects  of  his  physi* 
cal  and  moral  creation*  They  are  not,  however,  sermons  for  pro- 
found scholars  or  learned  divines.  They  contain  no  display  of 
erudition,  nor  profess  to  settle  any  knotty  points  in  theology* 
Such  labours  have  their  value,  no  doubt,  and  are  entitled  to  their 

E raise;  nor  is  it  a  light  praise  to  have  consecrated  the  fruits  of 
mg  study  and  scientific  research  to  the  illustration  of  what  is  dark, 
or  the  confirmation  of  what  is  doubtful,  in  the  foundations  of  our 
faith:  but  we  have  always  thought  that  discussions  such  as  these 
could  be  embodied  in  no  form  le«s  suitable  to  their  substance  than 
that,  of  sermons  in  the  vulgar  tongue-^-or,  in  other  words,  dh- 
Vol.  \^.  Ncrv  Scries.  ti 
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courses  orally  delivered  to  a  promiscuous  audience,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  necessarily  incapable  either  of  following  or  of  ap- 
preciiating  the  merits  of  the  reasoning — and  no  part  of  which  could 
presume  to  judge  of  it  on  a  mere  transient  recitation  of  the  posi- 
tiotis  and  authorities.  There  are  no  subjects  in  fact  that  require 
80  patient  a  collation  of  books,  and  so  frequent  a  recurrence  to  the 
early  steps  of  our  argument,  as  the  abstruse  and  weighty  matters 
that  form  the  topics  of  theological  controversy — either  with  argu* 
mentative  infidels,  or  the  learned  advocates  of  an  erroneous  faith* 
Such  discussions,  therefore,  are  most  properly  made  the  subject 
of  books,  or  of  academical  instruction :  but  we  conceive  it  to  be  no* 
thing  less  than  a  perversion  of  the  great  purposes  Of  ordinary 
preaching,  to  substitute  them  in  the  place  of  thoise  weekly  dis- 
courses by  which  the  morals  of  a  whole  congregation  are  to  be 
improved,  or  their  devotion  awakened. 

It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  importance  of  doing  this  effectual- 
ly and  well ;  and  when  we  consider  how  great  a  proportion  of  rea- 
ders are  as  careless — as  impatient  of  long  dissertations,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  vacant  and  open  to  all  lively  impressions  as  the  mass 
of  an  ordinary  congregation,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  how  much 
good  may  be  effected,  when  a  pastor,  who  has  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  doing  this,  is  pleased  to  enlarge  his  audience  by  means  of 
the  press,  and  to  extend  the  benefit  of  his  exhortations  to  all  who 
are  enrolled  in  his  fiock  by  the  mere  act  of  becoming  his  readers, 
t^or  one  man  whose  understanding  is  perplexed  by  the  false  doc- 
trines or  false  philosophy,  which  it  is  the  object  of  a  Stillingfleet, 
a  Clarke,  or  a  Horsley,  to  redargue  and  expose,  we  may  be  as* 
Bured  there  are  at  least  a  thousand  who  stand  in  need  of  the  ex- 
citement and  suggestions  which  may  be  furnished  by  the  volume 
before  us — who  want  to  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
the  good  that  exist  in  the  universe  around  them — and  who  are  only 
indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  negligent 
of  the  duties  they  impose,  for  want  of  soooe  persuasive  monitor  to 
awake  the  dormant  capacities  of  their  nature,  and  to  make  them 
sec  and  feel  the  delights  which  Providence  has  attached  to  their 
exercise.     It  is  lamentable,  indeed,  to   think  how  many   pass 
through  life,  without  tasting  the  highest  gratificatton>  or  exerting 
the  noblest  functions  of  their  being,  from  no  other  cause  than  the 
want  of  some  such  excitement :  and  how  many  of  those  who  have 
been  happily  distinguished  for  both,  are  able  to  trace  back  the 
first  dawnmgs  of  that  moral  and  intellectual  existence  to  the  acci* 
dental  perusal  of  some  work,  far  less  fitted  to  produce  that  effect 
than  the  least  of  the  discourses  of  Mr.  Alison* 

We  are  not  acquainted,  indeed,  with  any  work  so  well  fitted 
for  the  purpose,  or  calculated  tomake  so  beneficial  ao  impression 
on  the  (uiiids  of  those  to  whom  sacb  topics  have  not  hitherto  been 
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familiar.  The  beauty  of  the  style  and  the  imagery  is  almost  Sure 
to  attract  the  attention  in  the  first  place ;  and  the  mind  must  be 
dull  a»d  sullen  indeed,  that  offers  a  long  resistance  to  the  stronger 
charm  of  that  indulgent  philanjthropy— of  that  warm  sensibQity  to 
goodness  and  beauty — (hat  amiable  sympathy  with  youth,  and  in- 
nocence, and  enjoyment — and  that  holy  hope  and  cheerful  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  and  universal  happiness  of  a  creation  pro- 
ceedifig  from  omnipotent  love— which  form  the  grand  characteria* 
llcB  of  these  eloquent  discourses. 

Tbeir  faults— -since  there  must  be  faults  in  every  thing  that 
passes  through  our  hands*-are,  in  the  first  place,  a  little  manner* 
lam  and  monotony — arising  from  the  too  uniform  melody  of  the 
composition,  and  from  that  emphatic  tone  which  prevails  too  uni- 
versidiy,  not  to  become,  on  some  occasions,  both  wearisome  and 
ineffective.  The  necessity  which  the  author  seems  to  have  im- 
posed on  himself,  of  always  filling  and  satisfying  the  ear,  some- 
times leaves  the  mind  unsatisfied ;  and  an  harmonious  close  now 
and  then  conducts  us  to  a  weak  or  ordinary  meaning.  Another, 
and  something  of  a  kindred  fault,  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the 
necessary  brevity  of  a  modern  sermon.  Large  and  coaeiprehen- 
sive  views  are  sometimes  just  opened,  and  -then  deserted,  or  dis- 
missed with  very  slight  consideration  ;— a  sort  of  philosophical 
grandeur  and  majestic  wisdom  in  the  beginning  of  a  Jiscourse  now 
and  then  holds  out  a  promise,  where  there  is  no  space  left  for  the 
performance.  We  have  scarcely  admired  the  stateliness  of  thr 
vestibule,  when  the  door  of  the  temple  itself  is  closed  against  us : 
— and  the  lofty  prelude  has  but  just  summoned  us  to  attention, 
when  the  music  is  broken  off,  or  passes  to  a  differing  measure. 
It  is  quite  time,  however,  that  we  should  permit  our  readers  to 
judge  of  these  defects  and  excellences  for  themselves. 

The  sermons  are  mostly  of  an  occasional  nature.  There  is 
one  on  each  of  the  four  seasons ;  one  on  the  century ;  one  on 
scarcity ;  and  six  or  seven  on  the  national  fasts.  There  are  four 
or  five  without  any  such  appropriate  application.  Those  who 
Imve  the  good  fortune  to  be  familiar  with  the  beautiful  Essays  in 
which  this  author  has  unfolded  the  true  theory  of  material  beau- 
ty and  sublimity^  by  resolving  them  info  symbols  of  mental  loveli- 
ness, or  grandeur,  will  naturally  turn  with  eagerness  to  the  Rermons 
on  the  Seasons,  for  the  farther  elucidation  of  this  interesting  doc- 
trine ;  and  the;  will  be  fully  gratified  ; — though  we  can  aiford  to 
make  but  a  few  extracts  from  this  portion  of  the  volume.  We  be- 
gin with  the  sermon  on  Autumn,  which  was  preached  from  the 
text  of  Isaac  ineditating  at  even-tide  in  the  fields*  After  some  in- 
troductory remarks,  the  preacher  proceeds — 

"  There  is  an  even-tide  in  the  day-— on  hour  when  the  sun  retires,  and 
tbe  shadows  fall,  ami  when  nature  a=siimf;^  Ihp  appearances  of  sober 
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nesa  and  silence.  It  is  an  hour  from  which  every  wliere  the  thought- 
less fly,  as  peopled  only  in  their  imagination  with  images  of  gloom ; — it 
is  the  hour,  on  the  other  hand,  which,  in  every  age^  the  wise  have  lov- 
ed, as  bringing  with  it  sentiments  and  affections  more  valuable  tlianall 
the  splendours  of  the  day. 

"  Its  first  impression  is  to  still  all  the  turbulence  of  thought  or  pas- 
sion which  the  day  may  have  brought  forth.  We  follow,  with  our 
eye,  the  descending  sun — we  listen  to  the  decaying  sounds  of  labour 
and  of  toil — and,  when  all  the  fields  are  silent  ardund  us,  we  feel  a  kin- 
dred stillness  to'  breathe  upon  our  souls,  and  to  calm  them  from  the 
agitations  of  society.  From  this  first  impression,  there  is  a  second 
which  naturally  follows  it; — ^in  the  day  we  are  livinjr  wjth  men-^in 
the  even-tide  we  begin  to  live  with  nature;  we  see  the  world  with- 
drawn from  us — ^the  shades  of  night  darken  over  the  habitations  of  men, 
and  we  feel  ourselves  alone.  It  is  an  hi>ur,  tilted,  as  it  would  seem, 
by  Him  who  made  us,  to  still,  but  with  gentle  hand,  the  throb  of  every 
unruly  passion,  and  the  ardour  of  every  impure  desire ;  and,  while  it 
veils  for  a  time  the  world  that  misleads  us,  to  awalien  in  our  hearts 
those  legitimate  affections  which  the  heat  of  the  day  may  have  dis- 
solved. There  is  yet  a  farther  scene  it  presents  to  us : — While  the 
world  withdmws  from  us,  and  while  the  shades  of  the  evening  darken 
upon  our  dwellings,  the  splendours  of  the  firmament  come  forward  to 
our  view.  In  the  moments  when  earth  is  overshadowed,  heaven 
opens  to  our  eyes  the  radiance  of  a  sublimer  being ;  our  hearts  follow 
the  successive  splendours  of  the  scene ;  and  while  we  forget,  for  a  time, 
the  obscurity  of  earthly  concerns,  we  feel  that  there  are  "  yet  greater 
things  than  these.'' 

"  There  is,  in  the  second  place,  an  "  even-tide"  in  the  year — a 
season,  as.  we  now  witness,  when  the  sun  withdraws  his  propitious 
light' — when  the  winds  aris«,  and  the  leaves  fall,  and  nature  around  us 
seems  to  sink  into  decay.  It  is  said,  in  general,  to  be  the  season  of 
melancholy ;  and  if,  by  this  word  be  meant  that  it  is  the  time  of  solemn 
and  of  s«rioMs  thought,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  season  of  melancholy ; 
— ^yet,  it  is  a  melancholy  so  soothing,  so  gentle  in  its  approach,  and  so 
prophetic  in  its  influence,  that  they  who  have  known  it  feel,  as  instinc- 
tively, that  it  is  the  doing  of  God,  and  that  the  heart  of  man  is  not  thus 
finely  touched,  but  to  fine  issues. 

"  When  we  go  out  into  the  fields  in  the  evening  of  the  year,  a  dif- 
ferent voice  approaches  us.  We  regard,  even  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
the  still  but  steady  advances  of  time.  A  few  days  ago,  and  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  was  grateful,  and  evcr}^  element  was  filled  with  life, 
and  the  sun  of  heaven  seemed  to  glory  in  his  ascendant.  He  is  now 
enfeebled  in  his  power ;  the  desert  no  more  "  blossoms  like  the  rose;" 
the  song  of  joy  is  no  more  heard  among  the  branches ;  and  the  earth 
Is  strewed  with  that  foliage  which  once  bespoke  the  magnificence  of 
summer.  Whatever  may  be  the  passions  which  society  has  awakened, 
we  pause  amid  this  apparent  desolation  of  nature.  We  sit  down  in 
the  lodge  "  of  4he  wayfaring  man  in  the  wilderness,"  and  we  fee! 
ihaX  all  we  Witness  is  the  emblem  of  our  own  fate.  Such,  also,  in  a 
few  years,  will  be  our  own  condition.  The  blossoms  of  our  spring, 
the  pride  of  onr  sammer^  will  also  fede  into  decay ;— -and  the  pulse  that 
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*  now  beats  high  with  virtuous  or  with  vitious  desire,  will  gradually 
sink,  and  theu  must  stop  for  ever.  We  rise  from  our  meditations  with 
hearts  softened  and  subdued,  and  we  return  into  life  as  into  a  shadowy 
scene,  where  we  have  ^'  disquieted  ourselves  in  vain." 

^  Yet  a  few  years'  we  tliink,  and  all  that  now  bless,  or  aU  that  now 
convulse  humanity  will  also  have  perished.  The  mightiest  pageantry 
oflife  will  pass — the  loudest  notes  of  triumph  or  of  conquest  will  be 
silent  in  the  grave ; — the  wicked,  wherever  active,  "  will  cease  from 
troubling,"  and  tlie  weary,  wherever  suffering,  "  will  be  at  rest." 
Under  an  impression  so  profound,  we  feel  our  owu  hearts  better.  The 
cares,  the  animosities,  the  hatreds,  which  society  may  have  engender- 
ed, sink  unperceived  from  our  bosoms.  In  the  general  desolation  of 
nature,  we  feel  the  littleness  of  our  own  passions ; — we  look  forward 
to  that  kindred  evening  which  time  must  bring  to  all : — we  anticipate 
the  graves  of  those  we  hate,  as  of  those  we  love.  Every  unkind  pas- 
sion falls,  with  the  leaves  that  fall  around  us ;  and  we' return  slowly  to 
our  homes,  and  to  tlie  society  which  surrounds  us,  with  the  wish  only 
to  enlighten  or  to  bless  them. 

"  If  there  were  no  other  effects,  my  brethren,  of  such  appearances 
of  nature  upon  our  minds,  they  would  still  be  valuable — they  would 
(each  us  humility — and  with  it  they  would  teach  us  charity."  B.  323 

.—331. 

The  final  application  of  this  great  moral  of  nature  is  as  follows  : 

"  There  is  an  even- tide  in  human  life ;  a  season  when  the  eye  be- 
comes dim,  and  the  strength  decays,  and  when  the  winter  of  age  be- 
gins to  shed  upon  the  human  head  its  prophetic  snow.  It  is  the  sea- 
son of  life  to  which  the  present  is  most  analogous ;  and  much  it  be- 
comes, and  much  it  would  profit  yon,  my  elder  brethren,  to  mark  the 
instructions  which  the  season  brings.  The  spring  and  the  summer  of 
your  days  are  gone,  and,  with  them,  not  only  the  jdys  they  knew,  but 
many  of  the  friends  who  gave  them.  You  have  entered  upon  the  au- 
tumn of  your  being;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  profusion  of 
your  spring,  or  the  warm  intem|)erancc  of  your  summer,  there  is  yet 
a  season  of  stillness  and  of  solitude  which  the  beneficence  of  Heaven 
affords  you,  iu*whichyou  may  medilate  upon  the  past  and  the  future, 
afid  prepare  yourselves  for  the  mighty  change  which  you  are  soon  to 
undergo. 

"  In  the  long  retrospect  of  your  journey,  you  have  seen  every  day 
the  shades  of  the  evening  fall,  and  every  year  the  clouds  of  winter 
gathering.  But  you  have  seen,  also,  every  succeeding  day,  the  morn- 
ing arise  in  its  briglrtness,  and  in  every  succeeding  year  the  spring  re- 
turn to  renovate  the  winter  of  nature.  It  is  now  you  may  understand 
the  magnificent  language  of  heaven — it  mingles  its  voice  with  that  of 
revelation — ^it  summons  you,  in  tlirse  hours  when  the  leaves  fall,  and 
the  winter  is  gathering,  to  that  evening  study  which  the  mercy  of  hea- 
ven has. provided  in  the  book  of  salvation:  And,  while  tiie  shadowy 
valley  opens  which  leads  to  live  abode  of  death,  it  speaks  of  ihat  hand 
which  can  comfi)rt  aqd  can  srive,  and  which  can  conduct  to  those 
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^  green  pasture^,  and  those  still  waters,"  where  there  u  an  etemaf 
spring  for  the  children  of  God."  P.  338. 340. 

In  the  discourse  on  Slimmer,  there  is  more  of  practical  admo- 
nition. After  mentioning  it  as  the  season  when  the  great  an4 
irealthj  retire  from  the  business  and  the  dissipations  of  the  town 
to  their  possessions  in  the  countrj,  he  takes  occasion  to  make 
some  admirable  observations  on  the  peculiar  advantages  and  du- 
ties  of  great  lauded  proprietors  in  a  country  like  ours. 

"  Other  men,"  he  observes,  "  must  struggle  with  the  world,  before 
fhey  can  raise  themselves  into  distinction  and  influence.  He,  on  th^ 
contrary,  is  born  a  ruler  of  the  people ;  and  the  same  laws  whith  con- 
vey to  him  the  title  to  his  Lands,  convey  to  him  the  welfare  or  the 
wrctcheiiness  of  the  men  who  inhabit  iliem.  His  opinions,  in  many 
ways,  become  the  model  of  theirs ; — his  example  is  able,  either  to 
strengthen  or  to  shake  their  most  important  principles  of  morality  :-— 
and  his  power  can  make  itself  felt,  even  within  the  walls  of  the  low- 
est cottage,  either  in  disseminating  joy,  or  diffusing  sorrow..  From 
jlhe  agitations  of  the  great  world,  the  obscurity  of  the  poor  renders 
them  happily  free :  and,  amid  the  calm  occupations  of  sequestered 
industry,  even  the  influence  of  legislature  is  but  distinctly  felt  But' 
(he  influence  of  their  landlord  is  felt  in  every  day  and  in  every  occu- 
pation  of  their  lives ;  and  he  alone,  of  all  the  various  members  of  so- 
ciety, has  the  power  of  realizing  the  beautiful  description  of  the  Pa- 
*  triarch  of  old  :  "  When  I  went  put  of  the  gate,  the  young  men  saw 
me,  and  hid  themselves ;  and  the  aged  arose,  and  stood  up.  When 
the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me  :  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it 
gave  witness  unto  me.  I  delivered  the  poor  and  the  fatherless,  and 
him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready 
Ito  perish  came  upon  me,  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for 
joy."  P.  200—202. 

» 

And  a  little  after,  he  breaks  out  into  the  following  touching  and 
persuasive  appeal: 

^'  Seated.in  the  midst  of  an  obedient  and  humble  people,  how  ma- 
ny are  the  blessings  which  even  common  kindness  may  difluse!  If  it 
be  the  young  who  are  wandering  into  error  or  folly,  it  is  your  advice 
which  best  can  restrain,  and  most  effectually  warn  them.  If  it  be  ta- 
lents and  genius  which  are  struggling  in  obscurity,  it  is  your  hand 
which  can  raise  them  up,  and  lead  them  into  the  road  of  honour  and 
independence.  If  it  be  misfortune  which  bows  down  the  poor  man's 
head,  and  makes  him  look  to  futurity  with  teai-s,  it  is  your  pity  and 
forbearance  which  can  give  him  more  than  wealth,  and  rekindle  anew 
the  spirit  of  industry,  and  the  hope  of  better  days.  If  it  be  the  gray 
hairs  of  the  decayed  labourer  which  bend  before  you,  it  is  you  who 
can  give  them  shelter,  ami,  in  some  Tittle  corner  of  your  land,  let  them 
fall  to  the  grave  in  peace. 
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"  How  well,  toe,  is  this  situation  suited  to  the  exercise  of  female 
hmnanity!  and,  in  the  scenes  far  from  the  turbulent  pleasures  of  fa- 
shionable life,  how  well  may  female  virtue  exert  its  noblest  powers! 
To  be  the  patterns  and  the  protectors  of  their  sex — to  cherish  'the 
purity  of  domestic  virtue — to  guide  the  mother's  hand  in  the  rearing 
of  her  children,  and  teach  to  them  the  important  lessons  of  religious 
education  and  domestic  economy — to  awaken,  by  kind  praise,  the  am- 
bition of  the  young,  and  to  sooth,  with  lenient  hand,  the  sorrows  of  the 
old — these  are  the  opportunities  which  such  situations  afford  to  female 
benevolence ;  the  means  by  which  they  may  exalt  the  character,  and 
extend  the  virtues  of  their  sex ;  and  shed  upon  the  lowly  cottage  of 
the  peasant,  blessings  which  can  compensate  for  all  its  wants',  and  all 
its  poverty. 

*'  Nor  think,  my  brethren,  that,  in  this  detail  of  beneficence,  there 
is  little  use,  or  that  these  simple  virtues  perish  with  the  day  that  gives 
tiiem  birth.  It  is  they,  in  fact,  which  have  given  its  character  to  our 
]and<— «nd  which,  knitting  by  insensible  means  the  affections  of  the 
people  to  their  blasters,  have  maintained,  in  many  an  hour  of  danger, 
the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  all,  and  spread  the  riches  of  cultivation 
iriiijch  distinguish  our  country.  And  even  now  the  traveller,  as  he 
passes,  can  mark  both  on  the  face  of  nature  and  on  the  face  of  man, 
whether  it  is  by  wisdom  or  folly — by  benevolence  or  by  cruelty,  that 
the  district  he  surveys  is  governed ; — and,  while  he  sighs  at  the  sterili-^ 
ty  which  folly  causes,  and  the  misery  which  oppression  has  produced, 
he  leaves  his  blessing  on  those  fields  which  the  wisdom  of  the  landlord  ' 
has  made  fertile,  and  on  those  men  whom  his  beneficence  has  made  ■ 
happy."  P.  208—210. 

He  afterr/ards  points  out  the  infinite  importance  of  the  promo- 
tion of  general  instruction,  among  the  duties  irhich  are  enjoined 
by  such  a  situation ;  and  replies,  in  the  following  impressive  pas* 
sage,  to  the  tyrannical  and  degrading  doctrines,  over  which  we  re- 
joice to  think  (hat  reason  and  humanity  seem  at  length  to  have 
established  their  triumph. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  a  doctrine  of  another  kind — ^a  doctrine  which 
#olild  teach  us  that  the  tran(|uillity  of  society  is  only  to  be  maintained 
bf  the  ignorance  of  the  people — which,  for  the  sake  of  the  few,  would 
coDsigo  all  the  rest  of  mankind  to  barbarity  and  gloom — and  which 
would  purchase  the  gross  repose  of  rank  and  affluence  by  the  sacrifice 
•fall  the  qualities  of  immortal  men.  To  such  a  doctrine  I  need  not 
teply.  It  is  replied  to  by  the  indignation  of  every  heart  that  is  akiu  to 
komanity.  It  is  replied  to,  in  deeper  tones,  by  the  history  of  the  worlds 
and  by  those  terrific  scenes  which  our  sister  island  has  lately  present- 
ed to  our  view.  It  is  in  the  annals  of  her  late  sanguinary  btory,  that 
roil  will  see  what  are  the  fruits  of  ignorance  and  barbarity — with  what 
licifity  the  demagogue  and  the  hypocrite  may  act  upon  the  minds  of 
aanntutored  people — and  to  what  lengths  of  savage  cruelty  they  can 
fo,  when  they  barst  the  only  fetters  that  restrain  them.    It  is  there,  my 


brethren,  you  will  learn,  tliat,  by  the  eternal  decree  of  heaven,  the 
perfection  of  society  is  united  with  the  perfection  of  the  individual  •; 
that  to  improve  the  lower  ranks  of  men,  is  to  give  stability  to  the 
higher ;  and  that  the  peace  of  a  nation  can  never  be  so  securely  trust* 
ed,  as  in  the  hands  of  those  who  share  in  its  prosperity,  and  who  are 
capable  of  knowing  both  their  rights  and  their  duties.''  P.  206,  206. 

Contrasted  with  the  engaging  picture  of  a  beloved  and  benevo- 
lent chief,  the  preacher  has  also  sketched,'  though  with  a  more 
rapid  pencil,  the  portrait  of  rank  degraded,  and  power  abused. 
Mr.  Alison  is  too  gentle  in  his  nature,  and  too  earnest  in  bis  holy 
function,  to  interweave  personalities  with  his  pious  admonitions; 
but  it  will  be  difficult,  we  believe,  for  his  readers,  not  to  make  ao 
application  of  the  following  odious  representation. 

^'  You  have  seen,  even  in  this  country,  rank  degraded,  and  power 
abused — riches  dissipated  amid  every  ignoble  pleasure — influence  de- 
Toted  only  to  the  dissemination  of  base  or  vitious  manners — and  all 
the  fairest  gifts  of  heaven  converted,  as  by  the  spell  of  an  enchanter, 
into  the  elements  of  more  than  mortal  death.     On  such  examples,  it 

•  becomes  you  well  to  pause.  There  was  a  time,  when  the  lost  beings 
you  now  behold  were  innocent  and  pure — when  life  opened  to  them 
with  all  the  prospects  of  usefulness  and  honour — and  when  the  pro- 
mises of  youth  afforded  no  presage  of  the  baseness  of  their  maturity, 
or  the  ignominy  of  their  age ;  and  it  is  for  you  well  to  consider,  whe- 

'  ther  theirs  be  the  career  that  you  would  wish  to  run,  or  theirs  the  dcatk 
you  would  wish  to  die."  P.  184, 185. 

We  turn  now  to  what  may  be  called  the  political  discourses ; 
and,  disgusted  as  we  have  been  with  the  hollow  vaunting  and  hp8^ 
tile  imprecations  with  which  most  of  our  pulpits  have  resounded 
for  the  last  twenty  years — we  turn  to  them  with  a  feeling  of  exulta^ 
tion  and  delight,  which  neither  the  recollection  of  our  past  misfor- 
tunes, or  of  our  recent  deliverance,  can  abate  or  repress.  They 
are  full  of  heroic  patriotism,  christian  humility,  and  prophetic  con- 
fidence : — no  more  eloquent  or  animating  exhortations  were  «ver 
addressed  to  men  arming  for  their  country ; — no  more  upright  and 
temperate  sentiments  ever  expressed,  on  occasions  of  great  public 
interest  and  dissension; — no  more  weighty  and  liberal  truths  ever 
urged  upon  the  conscience  of  an  intelligent  people.  Independent 
altogether  of  their  merit  as  splendid  pieces  of  eloquence,  we 
know  no  compositions  better  calculated  to  fix,  in  all  youthful  and 
ingenuous  minds,  an  ardent  and  exalted  love  of  their  country,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  which  it  should  be  loved.  We 
begin  with  the  fast  sermon  of  180 K  immediately  after  the  hreaJung 
of  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
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"  When  we  look  back,"  says  the  preachci*,  "  upon  the  history  of 
antiquity,  the  prospect  is  like  tliat  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean ;  and  na- 
tions are  seen  rising  for  the  moment  above  their  ordinary  level,  to  fall 
back  again  into  the  mass  from  wlucli  they  arose.  If  we  search  for  the 
causes  of  their  fall,  we  ^hall  fmd  them  in  their  view's  and  their  policy. 
All  of  thein,  in  their  day,  have  had  tlieir  own  devices — some  of  them 
Co  enslave  the  people  whom  thc}*^  govern — some  to  extend  their  pow- 
er by  the  atrocities  of  conquest — others  to  monopolize  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  to  become  rich  by  the  oppression  of  all  around  them. 
These  mighty  devices  are  now  past,  l^lie  sleep  of  many  hundred 
years  has  buried  their  pride  and  their  guilt  in  oblivion  ;-^and  when  we 
trace  the  principles  upon  which  they  acted,  we  rejoice,  even  now,  at 
their  fall ;  and  feel  the  justice  of  that  law,  by  which  *  the  counsel  of 
God  alone'  id  destined  to  '  stand.' 

"  We  live  in  times,  my  brethren,  when  these  truths  are  not  *  the 
hearing  of  the  car,'  but  when  '  we  see  them  with  our  eyes.'  We 
llwe  in  times,  *  when  the  judgments  of  the  f..ord  are  in  the  earth,' 
when  nations  are  falling  around  u^,  and  when  scarcely  a  year  passes 
without  being  marked  by  the  dethronement  of  monarchs.—  Do  we 
look  far  the  causes  of  these  awful  events  ?  We  shall  find  them  In  their 
Bational  sins;  in  the  corruption  of  their  private  manners;  in  tlie  in- 
justice or  oppression  of  their  internal  governments ;  or  in  the  ambition 
or  avarice  of  tlieir  national  policy.  Ttie  period  of  the  ^  devices  of 
man's  heart'  has  arrived,  and  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  arises  to  stand. 
The  foot  of  guilt  has  long  trod  upon  the  earth,  and  legions  of  armed 
men  are  sprung  up  to  avenge  and  to  purify  it. 

"  These  also,  with  all  their  pride,  an<l  all  their  atrocity,  will  pass.  The 
storm  which  is  now  racing  over  a  suffering  world  will  renovate,  but 
not  destroy.  The  empires  which  perish,  will  perish  only  to  be  re- 
newed in  nobler  forms,  and  under  more  auspicious  rule.  The  power 
itself,  which  the  Almighty  hath  made  the  instrument  of  his  justice, 
will  last  but  for  the  time  that  is  appointed;  and,  when  the  devices  of 
ambition  have  passed,  like  the  storms  of  winter,  over  a  suflVriug 
world,  '  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  will  stand,'  and  awaken  a  nobler 
spring."    P.  80—88. 

In  the  same  strain  of  liberal  and  manly  sentiment,  he  proceeds 
hi  consider  the  war  upon  which  we  were  then  entering. 

"  If  the  war  we  pursue  be  one  which  is  neither  founded  in  justice 
nornecessity ;  if  it  be  a  war  undertaken  to  overturn  the  Independence, 
or  abridge  the  prosperity  of  any  other  people ;  if  it  be  to  add  to  our 
Wealth  by  the  spoils  of  the  world,  or  to  seek  our  glory  by  the  tears  of 
hmo^efit,  or  the  blood  of  unoffending,  nations;  if  these  be  our  secret 
objects  in  the  war,  let  us  not  think,  nor  hope,  nor  pray  for  success. 
Victory  may  follow  victory ;  achievement  may  succeed  achievement : 
The  pulse  of  national  vanity  may  beat  high  ;  but  *  the  c<»un3el  of  the 
Almighty'  is  against  our  devices.  The  secret  vice  which  silently 
pursues  its  end,  is  undennining  tlie  fabric  of  all  our  prosperity  ;  and 
the  destroying  angel,  who  comes  frohi  the  throne  of  God  to  *  justify 
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his  ways  to  man,'  rejoices  in  the  triumphs  which  his  hand  is  so  soon  to 
wither ;  and  in  that  attitude  of  presumptuous  elevation,  which  must 
so  soon  be  humbled  in  the  dust. 

"  But,  my  brethren,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  a  war  of  a  dificrcnt 
description  that  our  hearls  tell  us  we  are  pursuing;  if  it  be  a  war,  ne- 
cessary in  its  nature,  and  just  in  its  end ;  if  it  be  to  maintain  tlie  rights, 
(he  freedom,  and  the  independence  of  our  country ;  if  it  be  to  protect 
that  constitution  which  is  the  fountain  ofall  our  be^t  enjoyments  here, 
and  that  religion  which  is  the  source  of  all  our  hopes  hereafter ;  if  it 
be  to  continue  to  our  chihiren  that  freedom  to  which  they  were  born, 
and  that  faith  in  which  they  were  baptized  ;  if  these  be  our  sole  ob- 
jects in  the  war  in  which  wc  are  engaged,  then,  in  the  name  of  the 
living  God,  let  us  fear  not.  Defeat  may  for  a  time  succeed  defeat : 
misfortune  may  follow  misfortune,  and  the  hearts  of  the  weak  and  the 
timid  may  turn  cold : — but  the  counsels  of  God  are  with  us.  Every 
known,  and  every  unknown  power  of  nature  are  leagued  in  our  favour. 
Even  under  circumstances  of  deeper  alarm  than  we  have  yet  expe- 
rienced, hope  is  never  to  be  lost.  It  is  not  easy  to  conquer  a  unit« 
ed  people  :-*-rt  is  not  easy  to  wrest  from  a  free  land  the  liberty  to  which 
it  was  bom : — it  is  not  easy  to  tear  from  a  great  nation  the  honours 
which  they  have  worn  in  the  sight  of  mankind  for  so  many  hundred 
years,  and  the  glories  which,  in  every  age,  their  fathers  have  transmit* 
ted  to  them."  P.  86—88. 

In  the  fast  sermon  for  1803,  (he  same  sentiments  are  followed 
out  with  the  same  eloquence  and  vigour. 

"  Whatevermay.be  tlio  evils  or  sufferings  of  war,  they  have  yet  this 
fortunate  effect — that  tliey  rekindle  that  love  of  our  country,  which 
the  safety  of  prosperity,  and  the  habits  of  private  pursuit,  are  so  apt  to 
relax  or  to  impair.  But,  my  brethren,  if  this  appeal  has  its  influence 
even  over  the  savage  and  the  slave — in  no  hour  in  the  history  of  so- 
cial life — in  bo  nation  which  has  ever  risen  among  mankind — did  that 
name  ever  summon  before  man,  so  many  dread  obligations  as  it  now 
docs  before  us,  in  this  hour,  and  in  this  country.  We  have  to  defend 
a  land  unhabituated  to  shame,  and  hitherto  unknown  to  conquest  ;— 
^we  have  to  defend  the  honours  of  ancient  days,  and  the  splendour  of 
present  greatnes? ; — we  have  to  defend  the  opulence  which  the  indus- 
try of  our  lathers  has  gained,  and  the  freedom  which  their  blood  has 
purchased ; — we  have  to  defend  that  constitution  which  has  pourecf  the 
prosperities  of  nature  over  a  barren  land,  and  given^to  our  northern 
isle  a  splendonr  unknown  to  the  regions  of  the  sun.  We  have  to  de- 
fend that  faith  in  which  our  infancy  was  baptized,  and  in  which  we 
pray  our  dying  hours  may  close ;  which  was  the  *  strength  of  our  fa- 
thers, and  of  the  old  time  before  them,'  and  which  has  conducted  the 
wise  and  the  virtuous  who  have  preceded  us,  to  glories  beyond  the  li- 
mits-of  mortality. 

'   *'  We  are  summoned  in  the  next  place,  my  brethren,  even  to  a  nobler 
duty ;  and,  in  the  mighty  designs  of  Providence,  the  same  vaionr  which 
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is  called  to  defend  our  land  is  the  great  means  by  which  wc  can  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  the  world  around  us.  Amid  that  wreck  which  we  hav« 
witnessed  of  social  welfare — amid  the  dethronement  of  kings,  and  the 
subjugation  of  ^ngdoms — amid  the  trembling  neutrality  of  some,  and 
the  silent  servility  of  others — this  country  alone  hath  remained  inde- 
pendent and  undismayed ; — and  it  is  upon  the  valour  of  our  arms,  that 
Europe  now  reposes  its  last  hope  of  returning  liberty,  and  restored 
honour.  Among  the  nations  which  surround  us,  whom  either  the 
force  of  the  enemy  has  subdued,  or  their  power  intimidated,  there  is  not 
one  virtuous  bosom  that  does  not  throb  for  our  success; — the  prayer* 
of  millions  will  follow  our  banners  into  the  field ;  and  the  arm  of  the 
soldier  will  be  blessed  by  innumerable  voices,  which  can  never  reach 
his  ear.  If  we  fail— if  tlie  ancient  prowess  and  intrepidity  of  ourpeo- 
ple  is  gone— there  is  then  a  long  close  to  all  the  hopes  and  all  the  ho- 
nours of  humanity ;  over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  civilized  eartli  the 
tide  of  military  despotism  will  roll,  am}  bur}%  in  its  sanguinary  flood, 
alike  the  monuments  of  former  greatness,  and  the  promises  Of  future  * 
glory.  But — if  we  prevail ;  if  the  hearts  of  our  people  are  exalted  to 
the  sublimity  of  the  contest ;  the  mighty  spell  which  has  enthralled 
the  world  will  be  broken — the  spirit  of  nature  and  of  liberty  will  re- 
kindle :-^and  the  same  blow  which  prostrates  the  enemy  of  our  land, 
^vill  burst  the  fetters  of  nations,  and  set  free  the  energies  of  an  injured 
world."  P.  142—146. 

Id  1806,  when  the  prospect  was  more  dark  and  ominous  than  ' 
at  any  former  period,  this  minister  of  faith  and  patriotism  still 
utters  the  words  of  confidence  and  truth. 

0 

"  The  world,"  he  says,  "  has  seen  other  conquerors  and  other  des- 
potB.  It  has  wept  before  the  march  of  temporary  aiiibition,  and  bled 
beneath  the  sword  of  transitory  conquest.  But  nature  has  reassumed 
licr  rights;  and  while  conquerors  have  sunk  into  an  execrated  grave, 
and  tyrants  have  perished  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  the  r^ceofmen 
have  raised  again  their  dejected  heads,  and  peace,  and  order,  and  free- 
dom^ have  spread  themselves  tliroughout  the  world.  Such,  ray  bre- 
thren, will  also  be  the  tennination  of  the  tragedy  of  our  day,  and  such 
hi  the  confidence  which  they  ought  ever  to  maintain,  upon  whom 
f  the  Almighty  hath  lifted  up  the  light  of  his  countenance.'  We  arc 
witnessing,  indeed,  the  most  tremendous  spectacle  which  the  theatre 
of  nature  has  ever  exhibited,  of  the  pride  and  ambition  of  man.  For 
years,  our  attention  has  been  fixed  upon  that  great  land  guilty  country, 
which  has  been  fertile  in  nothing  but  revolution,  and  from  which,  amid 
the  clouds  that  cover  it,  we  have  seen  at  last  that  dark  and  shapeless 
form  arise,  which,  like  the  vision  that  appalled  the  king  of  Babylon, 
.  ^hath  its  legs  of  iron,  and  its  arms  of  brass.'  Amid  all  the  terrors  of 
its  brightness,  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  moral  stability  of  justice.  It 
U  irradiated  by  no  beam  from  heaven — ^it  is  blessed  by  no  prayer  of 
man — ^it  is  worshipped  with  no  gratitude  of  the  patriot  heart.  It  majf 
remain  for  the  time,  or  the  times  that  arc  appointed  it.    But  the  awful 
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bour  is  on  the  wing,  when  the  iniiver^c  will  resound  with  its  fall ;  and 
that  sun  which  mcasifres  out,  a?  with  reluctance,  the  length  of  its  im- 
pious reign,  will  one  day  pour  his  uiidecaying  bwuns  amid  its  ruins, 
and  bring  forth,  from  the  earth  which  it  has  overshadowed,  the  pro- 
mises of  a  greater  spring. 

"  There  are  limits  in  the  nioral  as  well  as  in  the  material  system,  to 
the  dominion  of  evil ;  tJiere  are  limits  to  the  guilt  and  injustice  of  na- 
tions, as  well  as  of  individuals.     There  is  a  time  when  cunning  ceases 
to  delude,  and  hypocrisy  to  deceive; — when  power  ceases  to  over- 
awe, and  oppression  will  no  longer  be  borne.     Even  now  that  period 
seems  to  be  approaching.     It  is  impossible  that  man  can  become  re- 
trogra^le.  in  his  progress ; — it  is  impossi!)Ie  that  the  hands  of  the  op- 
pres8e<l  can  longer  beckon  the  ap[)roach  of  a  power  which  comes  to 
load  them  only  with  heavier  chains; — it  is  impossible  that  the  nations 
of  Europe,  cradled  in  civilization,  and  baptized  into  the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  can  long  continue  to  bend  their  freeborn  heads  before 
the  feet  of  foreign  domination,  or  that  they  can  suffer  the  stream  of 
knowledge  which  so  long  has  animated  their  soil,  to  terminate  at  last 
in  the  deep  stagnatipn  of  military  despotism.    H.ven  the  country  itself 
which  has  given  it  birth,  cannot  long  submit  to  its  rule ; — it  bleeds  in 
the  hour  that  it  triumi>h8  ;-^it  is  goaded  to  exertions  which  it  loaths; 
—its  laurels  are  wet  with  the  tears  of  those  who  are  bereaved  of  their 
children.    The  virtuous  man  shudders  when  h«  beholds  the  crimes 
and  the  guilt  of  his  country ;  and  the  heart  of  the  pious  man  faileth 
him,  when  he  looks  forward  to  the  '  things  that  are  coming'  upon 
those  banners  which  are  raised  against  the  rights  of  man,  and  which 
are  unblessed  by  tlic,  voice  of  heaven."     P.  270 — 274. 

• 

In  181 1,  when  things  were  if  possible  still  more  unpromising,  he 
Bounds  a  still  bolder  note ;  and  looks  steadfastly  forward  to  the 
deliverance  which  was  approaching. 

"  Rise  for  a  moment  (he  exclai;ns)  I  beseech  you,  from  the  couch 

of  ignoble  pleasure,  and  look  with  the  eye  of  men  upon  the  world 

that  passes,  and  the  world  that  has  passed  you.     It  has  many  scekicd 

to  show  you  of  greatness  and  of  glory ; — scenes  where  your  heart 

throbs  when  you  contemplate  the  capacities  and  the  energies  of  your 

nature ;  and  where  you  feel  tliat  man  is  '  indeed  but  a  little  lower 

titan   the   angels,'   and  tiiat  his  nature  is  '  made  for  glory  and  for 

honour.'     What  then  are  those  scenes? — and  where  is  it  that  your 

eye  tinds  with  transport  the  examples  it  has  wished  ?     O !  not  in  the 

scenes  of  affluence  and  prosperity  ; — not  in  the  sunshine  scenes  where 

every  virtue  withers,  and  every  energy  is  dissolved; — but  in  the  dark 

and  stormy  scenes^  where  freedom  sprung,  and  patriotism  glowed,  and 

every  energy  of  nature  was  called  forth,  and  all  the  noblest  passions 

of  the  human  bosom  were  awakened;  and  where,  in  the  midst  of 

hardship  and  of  suffering,,  a  deeper  happiness  was  enjoyed,  than  ever 

yet  fell  to  the  lot  of  ease  and  of  security.     It  is  tlms  that  evil  is  only 

the  minister  of  gQod; — it  is  thus  that,  €ven  in  its  darkest  aspect,  the 
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ehastisemcDts  of  heaven  are  only  the  chastisements  of  a  father ;  and 
that,  amid  tlie  tears  and  the  sufierings  of  his  children,  they  are  har- 
dened only  to  the  vigour  and  to  the  majesty  of  manhood. 

"  Look,  my  brethren  of  little  faith,  at  the  material  world  around 
you,  and  say,  has  its  order,  and  the  beneficence  of  its  order  failed ; — 
have  storms  of  tempests  quenched  tlie  light  of  day ; — have  seed-tiras 
and  harvest  forgot  to  return ; — and  -has  the  sun  of  heaven  become 
wearied  in  his  path,  and  leased  to  pour  life  and  light  upon  a  grateful 
world  ?     Look  to  the  history  of 'the  moral  world,  from  its  first  feeble 
and  barbarous  cradle,  to  the  hour  in  which  it  now  resounds  with  the 
tread  of  hostile  men,  and  say,  has  evil  alone  had  the  dominion  there  ? 
— has  nothing  but  the  guilt  of  the  tyrant  and  the  conqueror  been  suc- 
cessful ? — ^has  no  progress  been  made  in  this  long  period,  in  knowledge, 
in  arts,  or  in  arms  ? — ^has  the  cause  of  truth,  of  virtue,  and  of  freedom 
never  been. victorious? — and  has  the  historian  of  the  human  race  only 
to  record  the  progressive  decay  of  its  powers,  its  knowledge,  and  its 
welfare  ? — No,  my  brethren ;  in  the  whole  of  this  review,  you  see,  on 
the  contrary,  that  there  is  a  power  in  nature,  by  which  evil  of  every 
kind  is  controlle<l ;  and  that,  under  its  Almtghty  guidance,  amid  all 
the  apparent  calamities  of  time,  the  march  of  the  human  mind  has 
been  steady  and  progressive,  to  ^  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  joy.' 
You  see  the  occasional  visitations  of  war  and  of  calamity  operating 
agon  the  moral  world,  like  the  occasional  visitations  of  the  storm  and 
the  tempest  upon  the  material  world ;  and  ending  in  purifying  the 
moral  atmosphere,  and  invigorating  the  powers  of  moral  vegetation. 
From  amid  all  the  temporary  depressions  of  the  human  race,  you  see 
them  permanently  emerging  into  firmer  power,  and  more  enlightened 
splendour;    the  harvest  of  the  husbandman  waving  over  the  field 
which  conquest  had  wet  with  the  blood  of  his  fathers ;  the  hand  of 
the  freeman  pointing  with  exultation  to  the  mouldering. tomb  where 
the  race  of  his  tyrants  and  his  oppressors  repose ; — and  the  voice  of 
the  gospel  carrj'ing  glad  tidings  to  many  a  people  who  had  '  long  sat 
In  darkness,  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  death.' "  P.  397—402. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  some  passages  from  the 
thanksgiving  sermon  of  the  present  year ; — a  nobler  song  of  tri- 
aiBph«»a  more  beautiful  and  thrilling  strain  of  patriotic  exultation, 
and  christian  gratitude^  than  verse  or  prose  has  yet  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  thos6  great  events  which  have  stamped  this  year 
as  an  era  for  the  future  history  of  the  world. 

"  The  great  conflict  of  the  social  world  is  over :— .the  mighty  are 
foUen ;  and  the  weapons  of  war  have  perished.  The  cry  of  freedom 
borsts  from  the  unfettered  earth ;  and  the  banners  of  victory  wave  in 
all  the  winds  of  heaven.  Again,  in  every  corner  of  our  own  land,  the 
Tmee  of  joy  and  of  gladness  is  heard.  The  cheerful  sounds  of  labour 
rise  again  from  our  streets,  and  the  dark  ocean  begins  again  to  brighten 
with  our  sails.  Over  this  busy  scene  of  human  joy,  the  genial  iaflu- 
eoGCB  of  heaven  have  descended.    The  unclouded  sun  of  summer 
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has  ripened  for  lis  all  the  riches  of  ihe  han'est.  The  God  of  nature 
hath  crowned  the  }xur  with  his  goodness,  and  all  things  living  arc 
filled  with  plenteousncss.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  felt  the  blessings 
of  the  year  ?  Even  the  infant,  while  he  partakes,  unconsciously,  of 
the  general  joy,  lifts  his  innocent  hands  to  that  heaven  from  which  he 
Fees  come  all  the  hopes  of  man ;  and  the  aged  man,  when  he  remem- 
bers the  sufferings  of  former  years,  is  apt  to  say,  with  the  good  old 
Simeon  in  the  gospel,  ^  Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.' 

"But  there  are  other,  and  more  general  subjects  of  thankfulness, 
my  brethren,  whicli  ought  now  to  occupy  our  m^hds.  In  Uiis  solemn 
hour  we  seem  to  be  conducted  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  like  the.disci- 
'  ple»  of  old,  unto  an  high  mountain^  from  which  we  may  look  down 
upon  the  darkened  world  we  have  left,  and  upwards  to  those  scenes 
where  heaven  is  displaying  its  glory.  The  images  of  the  past,  and  of 
the  future^  are  thronging  around  us;  and  wherever  we  turn,  there  are 
new  -subjects  of  gratitude  that  arise  before  us. 

"  Our  first  subject  of  thankfulness  on  this  day,  is  for  our  country; 
that  she  has  survived  all  the  dangers  which  threatened  her ; — that  she 
has  fulfilled  the  lofty  duty  to  which  the  will  of  the  Almighty  has  called 
her.     Dear  even  to  the  savage  heart  is  the  land  of  his  fathers ; — dear 
(o  the  citizen  of  civilized  ages  are  the  institutions  of  national  wisdom, 
and  the  monuments  of  national  glory ; — but  upon  no  human  heart 
did  the  claims  of  his  country  ever  fall  so  deep  and  irresistible,  as  they 
now  da  upon  the  citizen  of  this  country.    Other  nations  have  prece- 
ded her  in  the  road  of  arts  and  arms  ;^-other  nations  have  wreathed 
around  their  brows  tlie  laurels  6(  science,  and  the  palms  of  victory : 
But  the  high  destiny  to  which  she  has  of  late  been  called,  no  other  na- 
tion has  ever  shared  with  her;  and  all  the  glories  of  former  times  fade 
before  the  moral  splendour  which  now  encircles  her.     She  has  been 
called  to  guard  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race ;'  to  preserve,  amid  her 
waves,  the  sacred  (lame  that  was  to  relume  the  world ;  and,  like  th^ 
cherubim  that  watched  the  gates  of  paradise,  to  turn  every  way  her 
flaming  sword  against  the  foes  of  God  and  man.    These  were  h^r 
duties,  and  nobly  has  she  fulfdled  them.    Through  every  dark,  and 
evek'y  disastrous  year; — while  nation  after  nation  sunk  around  her;— 
whiie  monarchs  bent  their  imperial  heads  beneath  the  yoke,  and  the 
pu1s«  of  moral  nature  seemed  to  stand  still  in  ignominious  terror ; — 
ehe  alone  hath  stood,  insensible  to  fear,  and  incapable  of  submission. 
It  is  her  hand,  that,  amid  the  darkness  of  the  storm,  hath  still  stedfast- 
ly  pointed  the  road  to  liberty ;  it  is  her  treasures  which  have  clothed 
every  trembling  people  with  armour  for  the.  combat  ;-^it  is  her  sons, 
(her  gallant  sons !)  who  have  rushed  into  the  van  of  battle,  and  first 
broke  the  spell  that  paralyzed  the  world ;  and,  in  tliese  recent  days, 
it  is  her  commanding  voice  that  has  wakened  the  slumbering  nations 
of  mankind,  and  sent  them  on  their  glorious  march,  conquering  and 
to  conquer.    And  now,  my  brethren,  in  the  hour  of  her  triumph — 
now,  when  all  that  is  brave  or  generous  in  the  human  race  bow  before 
her — wbei*e  is  she  to  be  found  ?.    And  what  is  the  attitude  in  which 
&hc  presents  herself  to  her  children? — 0— not  in  the  attitude  of  ha- 
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man  pride,  or  human  arrogance ; — ^not  with  the  laurels  of  victory 
upon  her  brow,  or  with  troops  of  captives  following  her  chariot 
wheels : — it  is  in  th^  attitude  of  pious  thankfulness ;  with  hands  up- 
iifled  in  praise^  and  eyes  downcast  in  gratitude ; — ^it  is  before  the  eter- 
nal throne  that  she  bows  her  victorious  head,  and  casts  her  crown  of 
glory  i/pon  the  ground,  and  calls  her  children  to  kneel  along  with  her, 
and  to  praise  the  Father  of  Nature  that  he  hath  selected  her  to  be  the 
instrument  of  his  mercy  to  mankind.  These  are  triumphs  to  which 
the  history  ofthe  world  has  no  parallel.  In  the  long  line  of  her  splen- 
dour, what  hour  is  to  be  compared  with  this  ?  Which  of  us  does  not 
feel  somewhat  of  her  glory  to  be  reflected  upon  our  own  heads? 
And  what  British  heart  is  there  which  does  not  pray  that  such  may 
be  ever  her  name  and  her  character  among  mankind  ?"   P.  449—455. 

It  is  a  fine  thing,  we  make  no  doubt,  to  compose  a  learned 
conunentary  on  the  prophet  Hosea,  or  a  profound  dissertation  ou 
the  intermediate  state  of  the  soul ; — but  we  would  prefer  doin^ 
what  Mr.  Alison  has  done  in  the  volume  before  us :  and  Can  hard- 
ly help  envying  the  talents^ by  which  he  has  clothed  so  much 
wisdom  in  so  much  beauty — and  made  us  find,  in  the  same  work, 
llie  highest  gratifications  of  taste,  and  the  noblest  lessons  of  virtue. 


The  Letters  of  Mademoiselle  PEspinasse.     Writien  betrveen  the 
years  1773  and  1776,  inclusive.    Paris.  1809. 

[From  the  Reflector.] 

Ts  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  however  smoothly  and  regu- 
larly  Iife,may  proceed  with  those  people,  who,  like  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  and  his  wife,  have  no  revolutions  to  fear,  nor  fatigues 
to  nodergo ;  all  whose-  adventures  are  by  the  fireside,  and  whose 
only  migration^  are  from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown ;  there  are 
otners,  whose  actual  adventures  have  surpassed  all  that  l^as  been 
conceived  in  romance,  and  whose  passions  have  taken  a  more 
eccentric  course,  than  the  most  unbounded  license  of  a  novelist's 
tuscy  has  allowed  him  to  conceive.  Impressed  as  the  mind  of 
every  inquiring  person  must  be  with  (his  fact,  it  still  seems  diffi- 
cult (o  believe,  that  the  passions  of  a  person,  not  actually  insane, 
should  have  so  far  departed  froln  the  usual  course  of  things,  as  is 
exhibited  in  the  letters  of  Mademoiselle  I'Espinasse,  which  have 
lately  been  given  to  the  public.  "  What  hath  been,"  says  Aris- 
totle, **  is  unquestionably  so,  or  it  could  never  have  been  at  all ;" 
aad  certainly  it  requires  an  implicit  assent  to  the  proposition  of 
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the  great  master  of  rhetoric  to  belici  ^  iiial  such  things  have 
taken  place  in  this  subhinarj  world  ils  are  contained  in  these 
strange  volumes^  Here  is  a  lady  who,  writing  lo  one  lover,  of 
whom  she  affects  a  boundless  and  most  impassioned  fondness,  en- 
tertains him "with  what?  with 'extravagant  encomiums  upon  a 

deceased  lover;  and  a  succession  of  doubts,  whether  she  shall 
die  for  the  one  defunct,  oWive  for  the  one  still  surviving.  In  spite 
of  the  fulness  of  these  two  attachments,  wiiich  it  might  have  been 
imagined  would  have  found  their  full  employment^  the  lady,  to  fill 
up  all  the  crevices  in  her  capacious  soul,  contrives  to  make  room 
for  an  affection  for  two  other  gentlemen ;  which  affection,  to  use 
her  own  language,  was  so  strong,  that  she  could  express  it  no 
otherwise  than  by  saying,  that  they  were  identified  with  herself; 
that  they  were  as  necessary  to  her  as  the  air  she  breathed,  and 
thM  ^hey  filled  her  whole  soul,  though  they  had  not  the  power  of 
disturbing  it :  so  that  in  short  the  lady  had  »  dead  lover,  a  living 
lover,  and  two  sub-lovers,  if  we  may  so  call  them.  "  Veritable- 
ment,"  as  the  honest  notary  in  Moliere  says,  "  c'est  trop  pour  le 
coutume.'* 

In  treating  of  those  aberrations  which  are  the  consequence  of 
a  disappointment  in  the  tender  passion^  a  wide  distinction  id  cer- 
tainly  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  female  sex ;  and  even  «imong 
them  much  is  to  be  allowed  for  difference  of  temperament.  Men 
have  a  thousand  outlets  for  discharging  the  impetuosities  of  pas- 
sion,  or  transfusing  its  hues  to  other  objects.  Many  of  those, 
who  can  calmly  discuss  the  extravagancies  which  love  sometimes 
generates  in  the  opposite  sex,  would  not  find  themselves  so  much 
at  their  ease,  if  it  were  not  for  the  channels  which  politics,  wiar, 
and  business  afford  for  turning  the  affections  into  different  chan- 
nels, and  for  weakening  their  effects  by  scattering  their  powers. 
Thus  it  is  common  to  see  one  man  disentangle  himself  from  an 
affair  of  the  heart  by  making  a  distant  voyage,  and  balancing  the 
loss  of  affection  by  the  gain  of  credit;  a  second  converts  into  the> 
asperities  of  political  warfare  those  feelings  which  are  the  result 
of  wounded  pride  and  disappointed  love ;  while  a  third,  borrowing 
courage  from  despair,  boldly  combats  his  country's  enemies,  and 
ennobles  his  life  by  actions  which  were  meant  to  accelerate  his 
death.  Women  are  not  possessed  of  these  advantages;  the  only 
passion  which  is  ever  likely  to  interest  them  violently,  is  that  of 
love ;  and  if  this  passion  should  meet  with  any  opposition,  they 
have  no  means  of  relief,  but  that  of  easing  their  sensations  by  re- 
vealing and  descanting  upon  them,  or  expiring  silently  under  their 
influence.  ^  The  lady,  to  whose  letters  the  reader's  attention  is  re- 
quested, chose  the  former  method  of  easing  het*  burdened  mind ; 
hut  in  a  manner^  and  to  an  extent^  as  cannot  fail,  notwithstanding 
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tbe  latitude  which  must  be  allowed  to  her  sex,  to  excite  extreme 
wonder  and  surprise. 

It  will  be  necessary,  that  the  reader  may  enter  into  the  full 
spirit  of  these  letters,  to  give  a  short  history  of  the  writer's  life, 
previous  to  the  time  when  these  letters  commence :— -Mademoi- 
selle I'Espinasse  is  said  to  have  been  the  iliegitimate  oitspring  of 
a  French  bishop  and  an  abbess,  by  whom,  however,  she  was 
never  acknowledged.  After  receiving  her  education  at  a  convent, 
she  wair  admitted  into  the  house  of  <he  Marchioness  du  DeSand, 
a  lady  who  was  among  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of  those  bril- 
liant circles,  which,  by  unithig  the  literary  and  fashionable  worlds 
have  iSxed  so  much  attention  on  that  distinguished  era  of  French 
Iiistory— the  age  of  the  Fifteenth  Louis.  This  lady,  in  the  meri- 
dian of  her  life  becoming  blind,  found  it  necessary  to  have  a 
companion,  who  might  dii'ert  her  in  those  hours  which  were  not 
more  agreeably  occupied  by  company,  and  who  might  assist  her 
in  doing  the  honours  of  her  table  to  the  distinguished  friend'*  by 
whom  she  still  continued  to  be  surrounded.  Fortune  threw  in 
her  way  Mademoiselle  I'Espinasse;  and  for  a  time  nothing  could 
equal  the  satisfaction  which  Madame  du  Deflland  found  in  her 
young  friend.  At  length,  however,  the  marchioness  suspected 
that  the  talents  and  the  ^manners,  the  misfortunes  and  the  beauty, 
of  the  interesting  I'Espinasse,  were  creating  a  formidable  rival 
for  herself  among  the  men,  who  had  hitherto  evinced  the  most 
devoted  respect  for  her  charms:  she  found  that  many  stolen  hours 
were  spent  by  her  guests  at  the  toilette  of  tbe  fascinating  com- 
panion ;  that  d'Alembert,  her  distinguished  favourite,  was  devo- 
ted to  I'Espinasse;  and  that  even  her  old  lover,  the  President 
Henault,  was  alarmingly  assiduous  in  his  attentions.  3Iadame  du 
Defiand  became  outrageous :  an  instant  breach  ensued  between 
her  and  her  companion :  a  due  chastisement  was  bestowed  upon 
the  unfortunate  president;  and  d'Alembert  was  told,  in  due  form, 
that  he  must  renounce  either  mademoiselle  or  the  marchioness. 
D'Alembert  clave  unto  I'Espinasse,  and  all  future  connexion  be- 
tween him  and  the  marchioness  instantly  cea:ied.  The  friends  of 
mademoiselle  did  not  abandon  heron  this  occasion :  they  pro- 
cured her  a  small  pension  from  the  crown,  and  the  late  companion 
of  Madame  du  Detfand  became  a  fine  lady  upon  her  own  grouijd. 
Her  house  became  the  centre  of  polite  resort;  and  the  circle  of 
the  interesting  I'Espinasse  was  attended  by  all  that  were  distin- 
guished in  Paris  for  rank,  talents,  and  fashion.  Released  from  her 
fatiguing  attentions  upon  Madame  du  Defiand,  (which  are  said  to 
have  been  so  severe  as  to  have  been  the  ultimate  cause  of  her 
death,)  independent  in  her  circumstances,  and  honoured  with  the 
fineodship  of  the  learned  and  the  great,  it  might  i^asonably  be 
expected,  that  Mademoiselle  I'Espinasse's  future  life  would  have 
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flowed  on  in  a  course  of  uninterrupted  felicity.  But  happiBetw 
is  a  very  precarious  blessing.  **  Alas !"  said  an  Indian  lamenting 
over  his  companion,  '*  he  was  fed  with  train  oil,  and  the  bone  of 
a  bird  about  ten  inches  long  was  thrust  through  the  gristle  of  his 
nose ;  what  could  possibly  be  wanting  to  his  happiness  ?''  But 
the  Indian,  in  spite  of  the  luxury  of  train  oil,  and  though  the  bone 
of  a  bird  ten  inches  long  was  thrust  through  the  gristle  of  his  nose, 
contrived  to  be  miserable ;  and  Mademoiselle  I'Espinasse  found, 
that  although  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  it  was  still 
possible  for  her  to  be  unhappy. 

By  the  fascination  of  her  manners,  she  had  inspired  the  son  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador  with  a  profound  passion :  but  whether 
she  herself  participated  in  this  feeling  to  the  extent  which  she 
professed,  was  at  the  time  much  doubted.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
parents  of  the  young  man  became  alarmed,  and  insisted  upon  his 
wimediate  departure  from  Paris,  and  Mademoiselle  TEspinasse 
had  the  mortification  to  see  the  enamoured  Mora  torn  from  her 
arms.  The  departure  of  Mora,  and  the  lady's  affliction,  called  for 
the  interposition  of  her  friends  to  alleviate  her  distress.  Among 
the  rest,  Guibert,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Tactics,  tendered 
bis  kind  offices.  He  endeavoured  to  please,  and  finished  by  at- 
taching  her ;  he  came  to  console,  and  made  a  violent  impression* 
Mademoiselle  had  need  of  repose :  her  soul  was  already  filled  with 
a  sentiment  (|eep  and  tender ;  a  sentiment  in  which  her  lover  par- 
took, and  to  which  he  answered  with  reciprocal  ardour ;  when 
the  attentions  of  Ouibert  disturbed  the  settled  feelings  of  her 
heart,  and  set  it  all  afloat  again  in  the  wide  sea  of  love,  amid 
the  agitation  of  hope  and  fear,  of  pain  and  pleasure,  of  transport 
and  despair.  A  temporary  absence  of  Guibert  occasioned  her  to 
write  to  him,  and  the  volumes  now  under  consideration,  are  the 
fruits  of  her  labour.  In  her  first  letters  Guibert  is  merely  her 
friend:  this  friendship,  however,  causes  her  some  little  remorse, 
as  trenching  upon  the  affection  which  she  owed  to  the  devoted 
Mora ;  friendship  soon  ripens  into  love ;  and  her  love  runs  rapid- 
ly through  the  whole  thermometer  of  the  passion:  she  hates,  she 
fears,  she  desh'es,  she  despairs,  she  loses  her  senses,  every  thing 
in  short  but  her  love.  In  the  midst  of  this  correspondence  her 
lover  Mora,  for  whom,  notwithstanding  the  largeness  of  her  afiec- 
tion  for  Guibert,  she  still  reserved  a  fund  of  sensibility  and  attach- 
ment, dies.  A  frightfiil  state  of  anguish  succeeds :  her  frame  m 
rent,  her  reason  totters,  and  she  wishes  for  death*  People,  how- 
ever, never  die  apropos :  and  mademoiselle,  in  spite  of  ner  afflic- 
tion, survives.  The  world  and  she  were  now  to  shake  hands : 
Guibert  and  her  grief  were  all  that  was  to  remain  for  her  in  exis- 
tence :  no  connexions,  no  interest,  no  friendships,  were  to  separate 
then :  to  isve  Guibert,  or  to  give  ujp  her  existence,  were  the  011I7 
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tlternativea  she  desired.  A  correspondence  between  Ouibert 
and  I'lSspinasse  ensues,  which  it  is  evident  lasts  some  years:  jet, 
though  she  is  in  love  with  him  to  distraction,  no  proposal  of  mar- 
ri^e  takes  phce;  on  the  contrary,  she  recommends  several  part- 
ners for  life  to  him,  and  when  he  is  actually  wedded,  continues 
the  same  amatory  intercourse  with  him  in  the  same  violent,  fervid, 
bflamed  stram  as  before,  till  the  very  day  of  her  death,  without 
any  apparent  compunction  or  idea  of  criminality.  There  is 
something  so  inexplicable  in  this  behaviour,  that  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  think  with  M.  du  DeSand,  that  her  intercourse  with 
Ouibert  was  only  pour  faire  Pesprit;  that  the  tactician  served 
her  aa  an  object  to  show  her  epistolary  powers.  Marria;;e  would 
have  put  an  end  to  this  fine  correspondence ;  and  like  the  old 
duke,  who  being  asked  why  he  did  not  marr^  a  widow,  with  whom 
he  had  t>een  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  evenings  for  many  years, 
replied  that  he  should  then  want  a  friend  with  whom  to  pass  his 
evenings:  so  Mademoiselle  I'Espinasse  might  have  thought  that 
a  settled  union  with  Guibert  would  have  put  a  stop  to  these  wild 
eSosioosy  which  appear  so  entirely  to  have  engrossed  her  thoughts. 
She  perhaps  was  ambitious  of  proving,  by  her  own  example,  a 
maxim  to  which  she  often  adverts  in  her  letters,  that  many  things 
happen  in  real  life  more  wonderful  than  those  which  are  repre- 
sented in  fictitious  life.  If  neither  of  these  reasons  will  suQire  to 
explain  the  matter,  no  other  resource  seems  to  be  left  but  in  that 
short-hand  logic  for  explaining  all  incongruities,  whirh  is  at  pre- 
sent practised  with  so  much  success.  Those  who  have  witnessed 
the  readiness  with  which  eccentricities  of  behaviour  in  Bndand 
are  explained  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  signlGcant  appliratioo 
of  the  finger  to  the  cerebellum,  and  a  volume-speaking  nod  of  the 
head,  will  easily  understaud  what  I  mean.  In  fact,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  deadly  drug;  which  Mademoiselle  TEspinasse 
had  imbibed  some  time  before  her  passion  for  Guibert,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  an  end  to  her  existence,  but  without  accomplish- 
mg  her  purpose,  had  left  a  torpifying  effect  behind  it,  and  had 
disordered  her  imagination.  In  her  first  letters  siie  indeed  ha- 
zards a  little  ^H'iXyetyj  and  even  ventures  upon  a  conceit  or  two  :  but 
af)er  the  death  of  Mora  her  correspondence  becomes  of  the  most 
sombre  kind  ;  and  he  who  sits  down  to  read  it,  will  do  well  to  arm 
himself  with  Dante's  abandonment  of  Hope,  and  expect  nothing 
but 

Sospiriy  pianU,  et  alti  guai« 
Parole  di  dolorc,  aoecnti  d'in^ 
Yoci  alte  ct  fioccUe. 

ft  was  in  truth  no  skin-deep  emotion  thnt  could  satisfy  the  soul  of 
Mademoiselle  TEspinasse*    Those  rules  of  conduct  which  make 
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people  satisfied  with  themselves,  but  cold  to  the  objects  of  their 
aflections,  were  points  which  she  affected  not  to  understand. 
That  decree  of  worldly  prudence,  and  those  duties  of  friendship, 
which  substitute  discrelion  for  interest,  and  delicacy  for  sensibili- 
ty, were  to  her  detestable.  The  temperate  atmosphere  was  in 
her  opinion  fit  only  for  fools :  she  disliked  even  the  calm  which 
allows  the  undcistanding  to  act ;  the  virtues  which  she  valued  iti 
herself,  and  which  she  expected  in  others,  were  an  entire  abandon- 
ment to  the  feelings,  a  ready  acquiescence  in  first  emotions,  an 
approximation  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  to  the  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity of  savage  life.  To  be  amiable,  and  to  please,  were  objects 
which  she  left  for  inferior  souls :  to  love,  and  to  be  loved,  was  her 
aim :  agitation,  suffering,  and  feeling,  were  the  food  on  which  her 
mind  subsisted ;  days  of  delight  and  nights  of  pain ;  the  joys  of 
heaven  and  the  horrors  of  hell ;  such  were  the  emotions  in  which 
her  soul  delighted  to  revel. 

The  character  and  talents  of  Mademoiselle  I'Espinasse  appear 
to  hai'e  excited  uncommon  interest  among  the  literati  of  her  day : 
and  certainly  the  letters  before  us  do  no  discredit  to  their  accounts 
of  her.  Amid  illness,  sadness,  distraction,  and  desolation,  they 
display  an  intelligence,  an  acuteness,  and  a  wildness  of  eloquence^ 
that  are  not  often  witnessed.  In  most  people  we  see  two  stages 
of  passion :  they  feel  first,  and  reason  afterwards :  but  Mademoi- 
selle  I'Espinasse  displays  reasoning  and  feeling  at  the  same  time ; 
she  suffers  all  the  violence  of  passion,  and  analyzes  it  with  all  the 
penetration  of  a  philosopher.  Her  vehemence  is  such,  that  the 
hon  wot  by  which  Voltaire  characterized  the  fervid  style  of 
Kousseau,  almost  loses  its  extravagance  when  applied  to  her:  her 
paper  must  have  burned  as  she  wrote.  There  is  little  varietyy 
however,  in  her  letters;  as  soon  as  you  have  found  the  key-note, 
(and  a  few  pages  let  you  into  it,)  all  seems  mere  repetition :  the 
same  melancholy,  the  same  reproaches,  the  same  raving.  The 
following  specimens,  taken  nearly  at  random,  will  give  a  complete 
picture  of  her  manner : 

"  You  are  not  my  friend ;  you  cannot  become  my  friend :  I  have 
no  sort  of  confidence  in  you :  it  is  you  who  have  caus^ed  me  the 
deepest  and  bitterest  evil  which  can  befall  an  honourable  mind :  at 
this  very  moment  you  rob  me,  and  perhaps  for  ever,  of  the  only 
consolation  which  heaven  reserved  for  the  few  days  that  are  left 
me:  in  short,  what  shall  1  ^ay  ?  You  have  completed  every  thing: 
tlie  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  offer  me  nothing  but  scenes  of 
grief,  regret,  and  remorse :  well,  my  friend,  all  this  I  know,  all  this  I 
am  aware  of:  and  yet  f  am  drawn  to  you  by  a  charm,  by  a  feeling, 
which  1  abhor;  yet  which  has  the  force  of  a  cursed  fatality  upon  me. 
You  *do  well  to  take  no  account  of  it :  I  have  no  right  to  make  any 
demands  upon  you  :  the  most  ardent  wish  I  have  is,  that  you  were 
nothing  to  me."  Vol.  1.  p.  1^. 
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^  Tes,  it  is  to  you  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  power  of  knowing  and 
Ceeling  that  intoxication  of  the  soul,  which  remoTes  every  sentiment 
of  pain  and  sorrow.  But  witness,  whether  you  deserve  my  thanks 
for  it:- the  moment  you  quit  me  the  charm  vanishes,  and  on  enter- 
ing into  myself,  I  find  myself  consumed  with  regret  and  remorse : 
the  loss  which  I  have  sustained  tears  me  to  pieces.  I  was  beloved, 
yes,  beloved  to  a  degree  which  staggers  the  imagination.  All  that 
I  have  read  of  was  cold  and  weak  when  compared  witli  the  feelings 
of  M.  de  M**** ;  it  filled,  it  supported  his  whole  life :  I  leave  you  to 
judge  whether  it  ought  to  occupy  mine.  A  regret  like  this  would,  of 
Haelf,  suffice  to  form  the  misery  of  a  feeling  mind.  'Tis  well :  what 
must  be  my  sensations,  whose  soul  is  weighed  down  wi(h  the  addi- 
ti(»ial  pains  of  remorse:  I  see  myself  guilty ;  I  feel  myself  unworthy 
of  the  happiness  which  I  have  enjoyed ;  I  have  been  wanting  to  the 
most  virtuous^  the  most  sensible  of  men :  in  one  word,  I  have  been 
wanting  to  myself,  I  have  lost  my  own  esteem ;  judge  whether  1 
have  any  claim  to  yours ;  and  if  I  cannot  pretend  to  your  esteem, 
can  I  be  so  blind  as  to  believe  tliat  I  have  any  title  to  your  love  V 
Vol.  1.  p.  188. 

•*  Oh,  my  friend,  how  my  soul  is  afflicted !  Words  I  have  none ; 
nothing  is  left  me  but  shrieks.  I  have  read  again  and  again,  and  will 
read  a  hundred  times  more,  your  epistle.  Oh,  my  friend,  what  a  com- 
pound of  blessings  and  evils !  What  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  bit* 
leniess !  All  tlie  agitations  of  my  heart  have  been  increased  and 
redoubled  by  the  perusal  of  this  letter:  I  can  compose  myself  no 
longer:  you  have  alternately  transported  and  rent  my  frame  in 
ineces :  never  have  I  foiind  you  more  amiable,  never  more  worthy 
to  be  loved;  and  never  did  the  remembrance  of  M.  de  M****  cost 
me  a  pang  so  deep,  so  shaq),  so  bitter.  Yes;  the  thought  was  very 
death  to  me :  my  heart  was  overwhelmed :  all  last  night  I  was  ip  a 
delirium :  such  violence  must  either  annihilate  me,  or  drive  me  mad. 
Alas !  1  fear  neither  the  one  nor  the  other :  if  the  love  1  bore  you 
were  leas,  if  the  regret  I  feel  were  not  so  dear  to  me,  with  what  mad- 
BesB|  with  what  transport  would  1  rid  myself  of  this  life,  which  op- 
presses me.  Oh,  never,  never  did  creature  live  in  such  torture  and 
dM^r.''  Vol.  2.  p.  36. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  curious  letter,  which  she  ad- 
dbnues  to  Guibert,  previously  to  his  marriage : 

"  It  is  your  wish,  then,  while  I  see  you,  while  my  senses  and  my 
BOol  are  filled  with  the  chann  of  your  presence,  that  I  should  recount 
to  you  what  effect  your  marriage  will  have  upon  me :  my  friend, 
I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  positively  nothing.  If  it  had  the  effect 
of  curing  me,  1  would  tell  you  of  it;  and  you  are  candid  enough  not 
to  blame  me  for  it.  If,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  carried  despair  into  my 
ioiil,  1  should  utter  no  complaint,  and  my  sufferings  would  last  but  a 
very  little  time.  You  would  then  posr^ess  senpe  and  delicacy  to  ap- 
prove of  a  conduct,  which  would  co»t  you  but  a  trifling  regret ;  a 
regret  which  the  pleasure  of  your  new  situation  would  soon  do  away. 
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I  can  assure  you,  that  this  consideration  is  a  kind  of  consolation  t# 
me ;  I  feel  myself  the  more  free  for  it.  Do  not  nek  me  then  any 
more  what  1  shall  do,  when  you  have  engaged  yourself  for  life  to 
another.  If  I  were  only  rain  and  conceited,  I  should  be  much  more 
enlightened,  as  to  what  my  feelings  would  be:  vanity  is  seldom 
mistaken  in  her  calculations :  her  foresight  is  correct  enough :  passion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  future :  when  I  tell  you,  therefore,  that  I 
love  yoU|  I  ttll  you  all  that  I  know,  and  all  that  I  feel."  Vol.  £• 
p.  £28. 

One  extract  more  and  I  have  done :  the  flight  bowei'er  is  bo 
much  above  me,  that  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  translate  cor- 
rectly : 

"  Oh,  how  soothing  are  the  delights,  which  a  soul  intoxicated  with 
passion  knows!  My  friend,  I  feel  that  my  existence  depends  upon 
my  folly :  if  I  were  to  become  composed,  if  I  were  restored  to  rea- 
sou,  I  should  not  exist  twenty-four  hours.  Can  you  guess  what  my 
soul  most  requires,  when  it  has  been  violently  agitated  by  pleasure  or 
pain  ?  It  is  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  M.  de  JM-^f-^^-iHt .  |  reanimate  bim, 
I  recall  him  to  life,  I  repose  my  heart  upon  his,  I  peur  my  soul  into 
his  soul:  the  heat,  the  rapidity  of  my  blood,  sets  death  at  defiance: 
I  actually  see  him ;  he  lives,  he  breathes  for  me,  he  understands  me; 
my  head  becomes  elevated,  and  wanders  to  that  degree  that  I  have 
no  more  occasion  for  delusion ;  all  beoomes  truth,  pure,  real  truth : 
yes,  you  yourself  are  not  a  more  present  object  to  my  senses  than 
M.  de  M.  has  just  been  to  me  for  a  whole  hour.  Oh  divine  creature, 
he  has  forgiven  me !  he  loved  me."  Vol.  2.  p.  234. 

These  are  doubtless  the  very  dreams  of  madness ;  yet  it  is  im* 
possible  to  read  them  without  emotion.  To  behold  a  woman  of 
powers  which  would  have  dignified  the  most  accomplished,  and  a 
sensibility  which  would  have  graced  the  most  amiable;  a  woman 
full  of  exalted  sentiments,  and  as  capable  of  relishing  all  that  is 
grand  in  the  human  character,  as  she  was  earnest  in  her  detesta- 
tion of  all  that  degrades  it ;  to  see  such  a  woman,  after  a  life  began 
in  misfortune  and  spent  in  misery,  wailing  out  her  latter  days  in 
the  agonies  of  a  hopeless  passion,  and  cleaving,  with  irresistible 
pertinacity,  amid  pain  and  exhaustion,  amid  the  pangs  of  disease 
and  dissolution,  with  death  before  her  eyes,  and  suicide  for  ever 
in  her  thoughts,  to  an  attachment  that  assailed  her  with  the  triple 
tortures  of  guilt,  remorse,  and  hopelessness,  is  a  spectacle  inaC 
wrings  the  heart  with  pity,  with  humiliation,  and  horror. 

The  lady,  however,  probably  did  not  see  the  matter  in  so  se- 
rious a  light.  Her  manner  of  dying  is  completely  en  philosopher 
and  utterly  puts  to  the  blush  those  softer  countrymen  of  our  own, 
who  think  that  the  only  resource  under  a  similar  disappointment^ 
is  to  besot  themselves  in  night  caps :  to  exhibit  a  strong  contrast 
between  their  waistcoats  and  lUMler  garment^  and  becone  what  is 
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called  a  character*  The  death  of  our  heroine  is  more  in  the  style 
of  French  philosophj;  instead  of  sending  for  a  confessor,  ^he 
enlarges  her  dose  of  opium ;  in  the  place  of  prayer  and  penitence, 
•he  soothes  herself  with  a  cabnant;  like  the  characters  in  the 
Greek  tragedies,  she  seems  resolved  to  exhibit  all  her  suflerings 
upon  the  stage,  and  with  the  symptoms  of  death  upon  her, 
arranges  dinner  parties  for  the  week,  fills  her  drawing  room  with 
company,  and  appears  more  interested  about  a  box  at  the  opera 
than  her  own  approaching  dissolution.  Veritablement,  as  some 
French  writer  has  observed,  tous  les  hommes  sont  fous  i  rom- 
mencer  par  les  sages :-— Truly  the  whole  world  are  fools,  and  the 
wbe  are  more  so  than  the  rest.  ]VL 


An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Mounting  of  l^aval  Ordnance; 
Mhowing  the  true  Principles  of  Construction  for  the  Carriages 
df  every  Species  of  Ordnance^  so  as  to  obtain  the  Power  of 
Working  the  heaviest  Metal  with  the  fewest  Hun-fsy  with  the 
^fftast  possible  strain  to  the  Ship.  By  Lieut.  Col.  William  Con* 
greve,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  S* 

[From  the  Monthly  ReTiew.] 

Iv  the  first  section  of  this  volume  the  author  treats  *^  on  the 
great  importance  of  adopting  in  this  country  the  same  spirit  of 
the  economy  of  labour  in  our  military  mechanism,  which  has  so 
kng  signalized  our  commercial  establishments,"  and  chiefly 
dir^ti  the  reader's  attention  to  these  two  points,  the  manning  of 
a  greater  number  of  ships  than  we  have  at  present  with  a  given 
■amber  of  seamen,  and  the  employing  of  guns  of  such  calibres  on 
board  of  merchantmen  as  would  enable  them  in  a  great  measure 
to  bid  defiance  to  privateers.  The  second  section  contains  an 
^  enumeration  of  the  different  objects,  which  must  be  combined 
in  every  important  improvement  of  the  system  of  mounting  ord- 
nance for  the  sea-service,  and  of  the  general  principles  on  which 
these  advantages  are  to  be  accomplished."  The  objects  are  thus 
irtated: 

^  L  To  reduce  the  labour  of  working  the  ordnance,  without 
kicreasing  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  carriage.  II.  To  produce 
a  smooth  and  uniform  recoil ;  and  further,  to  limit  the  recoil, 
withoot  straining  the  breeching,  to  the  least  possible  quantity  re- 
frired  tor  loading  the  gun  inside.  III.  To  produce  the  least  pos« 
dbie- shock  in  bringing  up  the  gun,  and  to  apply  the  breeching  so 
ftat  it  may  in  all  positions  of  the  carriage  have  an  equal  bearing. 
IF.  T«  increase  the  power  of  traversing  the  gun,  without  increai- 
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ing  the  size  of  the  ports ;  nay,  further,  even  to  reduce  the  actual 
aperture  of  the  por^  with  this  increased  quantity  of  traverse. 
V.  To  give  greater  security  to  the  men  in  action.  VI.  To  ren- 
der the  gun  capable  of  better  security  in  housing.  VII.  To  pre- 
sent less  surface  to  the  enemy's  fire.  VII I.  To  keep  the  decks 
freer  and  drier  than  in  the  present  mode.  IX.  And  to  combine 
these  points  without  increasing  the  expense.'' 

Col.  Congreve  rejects,  and  apparently  with  reason,  what  is 
vulgarly,  though  perhaps  improperly,  called  the  nojhrecoil  priitr 
ciplcy  or  the  practice  of  keeping  the  carriage  fastened  to  the  ves- 
sel's side  in  such  a  manner  that  neither  it  nor  the  gun  can  recoil, 
as  calculated  to  overstrain  and  injure  the  sides  of  even  the 
strongest  ships;  and  he  contends  for  the  propriety  and  advantage 
of  dividing  the  mass  of  the  carriage  into  two  parts,  and  making  the 
gun  recoil  with  the  upper  and  lighter  on  the  lower  and  by  far  the 
heavier  part,  which  is  kept  fixed.  This  method  has  long  been 
used  with  carronades,  as  well  as  in  gunboats  and  batteaux.  A 
considerable  part  of  this  section  refers  to  the  traversing  of  guns  on 
board  of  vessels :  but  sailors,  particularly  in  the  heat  of  actioOf 
generally  fire  right  before  them,  without  attending  much  if  at  aiyk 
the  traversing  of  the  guns,  or  to  the  adjusting  of  the  breechu^ 
commonly  called  middling,  which  then  becomes  necessary;  and 
the  rudder  is  rendered  subservient  to  keeping  the  ship  in  a  posi- 
tion tavourable  for  this  expeditious  mode  of  firing. 

The  colonel's  method  of  making  the  breeching  of  each  gan 
proceed  from  one  point,  equally  distant  from  the  sides  of  the  port, 
is  simpler,  and,  in  various  respects,  better  than  the  common  method 
of  making  it  proceed  from  two  points  in  the  ship's  side ;  and,  by 
assuming  that  point  for  the  centre  of  traverse  which  is  not  only 
at  e(]ual  distances  from  the  sides  of  the  port,  but  also  half  way  be- 
tween the  outside  and  inside  of  it,  the  gun  may  be  traversed  to 
right  and  left  in  a  greater  angle  than  it  can  be  when  the  point  is 
taken  in  the  side  of  the  ship  within  the  port. 

Section  three  contains  "  descriptions  of  the  different  construc- 
tions of  gun  and  carronade  carriages,  which  have  been  made  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  second."  The  lower 
carriage  is  prevented  from  recoiling  when  the  gun  is  fired,  by 
means  of  a  strong  iron  arm  which  is  fixed  to  it,  swivelling  on  a 
bolt  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  port,  and  thus  causing  it,  when 
necessary,  to  traverse.  The  colonel  would  run  the  guns  out  by 
means  of  short  levers,  about  two  feet  long,  and  holes  in  the 
peripheries  of  the  trucks,  which  he  places  on  the  trunnions  with 
interior  rockets  and  teeth  in  which  small  palls  are  to  work  and 
prevent  them  from  turning  freely  as  the  gun  recoils;  while  they 
arc  allowed  to  turn  as  freely  as  possible  when  it  is  running  out* 
This  complex  machinery  will  certainly  lessen  the  extent  of  the 
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Jrecoil:  buf,  instead  of  making  use  of  it,  we  conceiTe  that  it  would 
be  better  to  add  the  weight  of  the  lower  carriage  to  that  of  the 
metal  of  the  gun :  for  of  all  things  of  this  kind,  and  more  especially 
m  the  affairs  of  war,  the  simplest  are  generally  the  most  com- 
ODodioas. 

^  The  fourth  and  last  section  contains  <*  a  summary  view  of  the 
general  advantages .  of  the  foregoing  system  of  mounting  naval 
ordnance,  and  of  the  circumstances  from  which  these  advantages 
arise." 

Undoubtedly,  this  short  work  contains  various  useful  hints  with 
regard  to  the  mounting  of  naval  ordnance;  but  some  parts  of  it 
art  deficient  in  perspicuity,  and  ia  correctness  ef  expression. 


Vol.  V.  AVw  ISerihf^.  fi 
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The  Universal  Receipt  Book;  being  a  ReposUoryof  useful  Know* 
ledge  in  the  several  branches  of  Domestic  Economy y  contamii^ 
scarce^  curious^  and  valuable  Receipts^  and  choice  Secrets.  'Bf 
a  Society  of  Gentlemen  in  New- York.  12mo.  pp.  282.  New- 
York,  1814. 

Our  consciences  have  been  sorely  reproaching  ns  for  some  time 
past  with  numerous  instances  of  neglect  of  our  high  critical  dnties, 
and  especially  with  our  unpardonable  negligence  in  altogether 
overlooking  those  valuable  volumes  with  which  the  various  learned 
societies  of  our  country  from  time  to  time  favour  the  public. 
Anxious  to  atone  for  this  offence  as  soon  as  possible,  we  desired 
our  publisher  to  send  us  some  of  the  latest  volumes  of  transac* 
tions  which  had  been  published  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Alas, 
little  did  we  know  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  we  had  thus 
rashly  undertaken.  WV  still  shudder  at  the  recollection  of  the 
thirty-four  stout  volumes  of  Philosophical  Transactions,  Histori- 
cal Collections,  &c.  &c.  &c.  which  were  deposited  upon  our 
table;  and  these,  too,  were  accompanied  by  the  appalling  infor- 
mation that  an  additional  number  of  massive  quartos  were  cer- 
tainly on  their  way  from  Philadelphia,  in  company  with  the  car- 
ronades  intended  for  the  steam  frigate,  and  that  they  might  all  be 
shortly  expected  in  New- York,  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  io 
escape  being  swallowed  up 


in  the  huge  Serbonian  bog 
'Twixt  Princeton  and  New  Brunswick. 

Overawed  by  the  terrific  aspect  of  the  stately  quartos,  and  close- 
ly printed  octavos,  which  "  oped  their  ponderous  and  leaden 
jMTs'* '  before  us,  we  were  about  to  abandon  our  task  in  utter 
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defpaiTf  when  we  happened  to  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  modest 
duodecimo  of  the  "  Society  of  Geudemen  in  New- York." 

With  joyful  alacrity  did  we  seize  upon  the  learned  little 
volume ;  for  here,  in  this  small  compass,  was  contained  the  joint 
product  of  the  learned  labours  of  the  members  of  societies, 
literary,  philosophical,  medical,  military,  musical,  and  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  in  passing  sentence  upon  the  <'  Society  of  Gentlemen  in 
New- York,"  we  might,  in  effect,  sit  in  judgment  upon  half  a  dozen 
other  learned  societijg||of  the  same  city. 

Our  readers,  we  perceive,  are  in  great  perplexity  about  this 
matter,  and  do  not  very  well  comprehend  how  the  huge  philoso- 
phical quartos  could  in  any  way  be  found  condensed  in  a  duode- 
cimo volume  of  cookery.  Poor  souls,  they  are  sadly  ignorant  of 
the  literary  politics  of  their  own  country.  We  must  enlighten 
them. 

There  is,  then,  in  most  of  our  large  towns  a  worthy  set  of  phi- 
losophers, who,  for  the  good  of  science,  and  the  honour  of  their 
country,  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  dragging  a  long 
string  of  unwieldy  capital  letters  after  their  names,  whenever  they 
may  happen  to  appear  in  print;  such,  for  instance,  as  LL-  D., 
A.  A.  S.,  M.  H.  S.  S.,  N.  Y.  H.  S.  S.,  F.  L.  P.  S.  N.  Y.,  &c. 
and  other  like  uncouth  and  cabalistic  combinations  of  capitals. 
From  the  laudable  ambition  of  augmenting  the  number  of  this  lite- 
rary retinue,  these  learned  philosophers  are  induced  to  double  and 
treble  their  parts  in  the  scientific  drama,  and  to  enact  chemists 
ooe  night  in  the  week,  antiquaries  on  another,  botanists  on  a  third, 
■nd  artists  or  amateurs  on  a  fourth.  Thus,  in  every  one  of  our 
cities,  there  are  some  ten  or  twelve  learned  societies,  composed 
of  pretty  nearly  the  same  set  of  members ;  and  the  good  city  of 
New- York,  especially,  has  been  long  celebrated  for  a  scientific 
titled  brotherhood,  who, in  their  several  corporate  capacities,  appear 
snccessively  in  every  form  of  literary  dignity ;  just  as  (to  borrow 
a  culinary  metaphor  from  the  volume  before  us)  the  same  identi- 
cal piece  of  veal  may,  by  good  management,  successively  appear 
as  a  2a  Braise^  a  la  Daube^  mock  turtle,  and  a  calf's  head  sur- 
prised. We,  therefore,  were  not  at  a  loss,  for  a  single  moment,  in 
recognising  the  '<  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Gentlemen/' as 
.the  work  of  our  long-tried  friends,  the  *<  old  American  company" 
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of  pfailosopliers,  (as  they  are  styled  by  a  witty  friend  of  oan,)  in  a 
new  dress,  and  we  opened  the  volume  with  full  confidence  of 
finding  at  the  beginning,  the  customary  list  of  well  known  names, 
every  one  of  them  with  a  long  string  of  titles  fiying  after  it,  like 
80  many  bobs  at  the  tail  of  a  kite.  In  this  we  w^re  indeed  di»- 
appointedy  the  list  of  dignitaries  having,  we  understand,  been 
suppressed  for  the  present,  in  consequence  of  a  late  accession  of 
honours  which  had  been  received  by  most  of  the  members,  just  as 
the  volume  was  completed ;  for  these  learii||i gentlemen  would  be 
as  much  ashamed  of  appearing  before  the  public  without  their 
full  complement  of  titles,  as  one  of  Lord  Monboddo's  ancient  geih  . 
tlemen  would  have  been  to  go  into  company  without  his  tail. 

Now,  since  we  have  fairly  begun  upon  this  matter,  we  perceive 
that  we  must  go  a  little  more  deeply  into  it,  and  give  our  readers 
some  information  with  respect  to  the  character  and  history  of  our  . 
learned  societies ;  for  we  confess  that  we  feel  the  true  spirit  of 
critical  digression  fast  growing  upon  us,  and,  like  thorough  bred 
reviewers,  we  find  it  impossible  even  to  cross  a  gutter  without 
going  back  to  take  a  run  and  jump. 

There  is,  generally,  in  every  considerable  town  in  the  United 
States  a  dozen  or  two  of  small  dealers  in  science,  who  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  amusing  their  leisure  with  some  odd  end  or  scrap 
of  knowledge,  upon  which  they  may  have  happened  to  stumble. 
There  is  a  worthy  citizen,  perhaps,  who  has  kept  a  diary  of  the 
weather,  and  accurately  noted  the  variations  of  his  thermometer 
for  twenty  years  ;  another,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  lecturing 
to  his  neighbour  upon  the  piece  of  Derbyshire  spar  over  hift 
mantle- piece,  until  he  has  begun  to  think  himself  a  mineralogist ;  a 
third,  very  deep  in  Indian  etymology,  and  the  true  orthography  of 
the  aboriginal  names  of  rivers  and  mountains.  Then  there  may 
be  two  or  three  young  physicians,  whose  brains  are  teeming  with 
some  crude  theory  which  they  are  impatient  to  usher  to  the 
world.  All  these  meet  by  chance  now  and  then,  and  lament 
over  the  low  state  of  learning  in  their  « onntry,  and  regret  that 
there  is  not  in  their  own  town,  an  institution  on  the  plan  of  the 
National  Institute,  or  Roya.  Society. 

Thus  the  matter  rests  for  four  or  five  years,  till,  at  length,  it  oc- 
curs  to  some  shrewd  professional  gentleman,  whose  mother  wit  baa 
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tuight  him  to  make  his  science  end  where  the  old  proverb  says 
chaiitj  should  begin^ — at  home,  that  a  snug  little  national  institute^ 
or  royal  society,  cut  down  to  suit  the  scale  of  an  American  city, 
puigfit  possibly  tuni  to  good  account  in  the  way  of  business.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  learned  are  assembled ;  a  constitution  is  formed ;  a 
well««ounding  appellation  is  selected;  some  politician  of  more 
learning  than  tradesmen  of  that  class  generally  possess,  is  selected 
for  (be  patron  or  president ;  each  man  suits  himself  with  an  ho- 
nourable little  office  to  his  taste,  and  then  for  a  flourish  of  trumpetSy 
when  the  curtain  rises  and  discovers  the  president  on  his  throne, 
iorroanded  by  his  whole  train  of  vice-presidents,  first,  second,  and 
third,  secretaries  corresponding  and  recording,  counsellors,  com- 
mittees and  curators. 

The  officers  having  thus  appointed  themselves,  it  next  be- 
comes necessary  to  fill  up  their  ranks  with  a  reasonable  number 
of  prhrates,  and  the  recruiting  service  commences  briskly.  Often, 
gentle  readers,  often  have  we  seen  our  worthy  friends  and  neigh- 
bours balloted  for  and  elected  philosophers  by  the  dozen,  nay, 
ahnoft  by  the  hundred,  at  a  time.  How  unaccountable  are  the 
operations  of  ambition ! 

What  gave  great  CeBsar  to  the  assassins'  knife  f 
What  fixed  disease  on  Harley's  closing  life? 
What  murdered  Wentworth,  and  what  exiled  Hyde, 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  allied? 

What  but  the  very  same  passion  which  excites  Alderman  Wig- 
gnu,  who  never  read  a  book  through  in  his  life,  to  aspire  to  be- 
com*  an  F.  P.  Q.  S.  ?  And  if  the  alderman  is  elected,  how  can 
the  alderman's  friends,  and  neighbours,  and  rivals,  be  rejected?—* 
la  say  nothing  of  the  Reverends,  the  Professors,  the  M.  D.'s,  the 
LL.  D.'By  and  the  A.  M.'s,  all  of  whom  are,  almost  ex  offxiOy  en- 
ftled  1o  a  seat.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  it  surmised  among  the 
profane  and  uninitiated,  that  the  custom  of  paying  a  certain  fee  of 
adnissbn  may  have  some  small  effect  in  thus  throwing  wide  open 
the  gates  of  the  temples  of  science;  but  this  we  take  to  be  a 
poundless  calumny.  Men  and  money  having  been  now  pro* 
Tided,  the  next  requisite  is  dignity,  and  this  is  to  be  attained  by  the 
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election  of  honorary  members.  There  are  a  set  of  names  which 
are  the  common  property  of  the  learned  world,  and  the  only 
contention  about  these,  among  our  associated  philosophers,  is,  who 
shall  first  have  the  honour  of  proposing  them  to  the  societjf 
and  thus  indirectly  intimating  that  the  proposer  is  the  friend  o^ 
correspondent  of  the  great  man  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic.  The 
list  of  first-rate  great  men  is  soon  despatched,  and  the  Cuviers, 
and  Daisys,  and  La  Places,  are  regularly  informed  of  the  honouf 
which  has  been  conferred  on  them.  Next  commences  a  brisk 
trafiick  of  literary  vanity.  Adam  Smith,  we  remember,  lays  it 
down  as  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  his  system,  that  there  is  an 
innate  propensity  in  human  nature  to  truck,  barter,  and  exchanger 
one  thing  for  another,  ^.vhich,  saith  the  philosopher,  is  peculiar  (o 
rational  man ;  *'  for  no  one  ever  saw  a  dog  make  a  fair  and  deliberate 
exchange  of  one  bone  for  another  with  another  dog."  Eager  to 
display  their  proficiency  in  thi^  highest  endowment  of  reasoDf 
our  philosophers  immediately  begin  to  make  the  most  of  their 
stock  of  literary  honours,  and,  sure  of  a  rich  return,  export 
them  in  all  directions.  For  instance,  Dr.  A.,  of  New- York,  pro* 
cures  the  election  of  Dr.  B.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Profebsor  Cy 
of  Boston,  as  honorary  members  of  one  of  the  learned  societies 
of  New-York,  well  knowing  that,  in  common  courtesy,  bis  friends. 
Dr.  B.  and  Professor  C,  cannot  do  less  than  get  him  a  return  of 
the  same  compliment  from  the  societies  of  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia, whereby  the  learned  gentleman  of  New-York  is  a  tw.ofold, 
and  more  than  a  twofold,  gainer;  for  it  is  a  curious  phenomenon, 
that  the  paper  issued  by  scientific  corporations  differs  from  that 
of  mere  monied  ones  in  this  circumstance,  that,  while  the  latter  is 
^ways  more  esteemed  in  the  very  city  in  which  it  is  issued,  the 
former  is  generally  of  small  value  in  its  native  town,  but  imjproves 
wonderfully  in  value  and  currency  in  proportion  to  its  distance 
from  home.  This  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  science  of  paper  cur? 
rency,  of  which  we  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  the  true 
cause,  and  we  seriously  recommend  the  subject  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  philosophical  societies  throughout  the  United 
States. 

At  length  this  preparatory  bustle  of  elections,  and  nominations, 
and  bargains,  and  sales  of  scientific  honours  begins  to  subside; 
pleasant  and  edifying  as  these  employments  are,  they  cannot  last 
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tan  erer,  and  the  societj,  like  a  young  bride,  after  spending  the 
fint  month  or  two  in  a  round  of  holiday  ceremony  and  dissipation, 
■uwt  at  last  sit  down  to  ordinary  occupations  and  domestic  labours. 
The  next  great  object  of  ambition  is  to  publish  a  volume  of 
transactbns,  and  this,  at  first,  seems    easy  enough.     Ilalf  the 
finiBclers  of  the  society,  have  each  of  them  some  little  system,  or 
diacovery,  or  scrap  of  natural  history,  over  which  they  have 
been  long  brooding  in  silence  with  parental  fondness  and  pride, 
and    their   joint    stock,    at  first   sight,    appears   inexhaustible. 
Paper    follows   paper   for    a    short    time  in    rapid  succession. 
But  when  the  president  has  delivered  his  inaugural  address — 
when  the  young  physician   has  communicated  his  new   theory 
of  gout — when  the  mineralogist  has  declared  his  allegiance  to 
the  Vulcanian  or  Neptunian    theory,  as  the  rase  may  be,  or 
has  vindicated  the  reputation  of  his  country,  and  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Morse,  by  proving  that  the  hole  on  the  top  of  one  of 
the  Connecticut  mountains  is  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  not,  as 
has  been  falsely  represented,  the  nhaft  of  an  old  iron   mine — 
when  the  antiquary  has  pierced  through  the  gloom  of  that  remote 
antiquity  which  shrouds  the  origin  of  the  great  families  of  this 
country,  and  has  plainly  proved  the  Curtenii  and  the  Crolii  of 
New-York  to  be  of  Roman  descent — when  the  concholo£;i^*t  has 
described  his  new  species  of  the  periwinkle,  and  his  variety  of 
the  Venus,  or  eatable  clam,  they  alt  at  once  find,  to  their  g:rcat 
astODuhment,  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  tell  the  world  than 
what  the  world  has  long  ago  known.     Sfiil  the  transactions  must 
be  published— here  are  all  these  valuable  communicntions  "  dc- 
manding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies'' — each  of  them  with  a  tender 
parent  at  hand   anxiously  expecting  its  appearance.     Besidtg, 
in  this  land  of  duodecimos  and  pamphlets,  how  imposing,  how 
dignified  is  the  form  of  the  magnificent  (|uarto ;  how  honourable 
to  be  one  of  the  contributors  to  such  a  volume ;  hovr  pleasant  to  read 
one's  own  name  and  titles  at  the  head  of  a  communication,  and 
then  to  turn  back  to  the  list  of  members,  and  there  to  find  voi.t- 
■elf  again,  at  full  length,  in  company  with  Davy  and  Lalande,  as 
well  as  all  the  learned  of  your  own  country.     The  volume  must 
therefore  be  completed  without  delay,  and  by  the  aid  of  one  of 
those  ready  writers  who  can  write  at  pleasure,  de  omni  scibilu  in 
as  J*  manner,  and  at  any  length,  and  with  the  additional  help  of  a 
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few  article!  wbich  have  only  been  pubiisbed  before  in  a  medicd 
magazine  and  four  or  five  newspapera,  the  great  work  b  eoofl 
made  read/  for  the  press ;  and  it  at  length  issues  forth  to  the 
world  in  due  pomp  and  solemnity,  ^'  a  rivulet  of  text  meandering 
through  a  meadow  of  margin."  After  this  great  effort,  the  aocietj^ 
generally,  considers  itself  entitled  to  a  long  respite,  and  reposes 
for  a  few  years  on  its  laurels.  But,  one  single,  lonely,  old  bachelor* 
looking  first  volume,  has  not  only  a  very  awkward  appearancef 
but  seems  also  to  convey  an  insinuation  that  the  society  itself  has 
run  aground.  This  disgraceful  suspicion  must  be  wiped  ofil  Bj 
a  process  somewhat  similar  to  that  by  which  the  first  volume  wai 
manufactured,  except  that  the  arts  of  book  making  are  made  use  of 
still  more  abundantly,  a  second  and  third  volume  are  accwdingly 
brought  forth,  and,  after  a  hundred  or  two  copies  are  disposed  of 
among  the  members,  and  in  presents,  repose  undisturbed  by  the 
side  of  their  ehier  brolljcrs  on  the  slielves  of  the  booksellers. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  philosophers  begin  to  long  for  another 
play thing*-a  second  society,  with  a  better  sounding  name»  is  etta* 
blished,  and  all  llieir  zeal  and  aQections  are  at  once  transferred 
to  the  new  institution.  After  this  the  old  society  lingers  fSedUj 
along,  and  though  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  established  oo  tin 
scale  of  the  national  institute,  with  classes  of  morals,  and  pfayaicfli 
and  fine  arts,  and  what  not,  it  is  at  last  content  to  amuse  its  pre- 
mature old  age  with  keeping  a  diary  of  the  weathor,  and  collecting 
fragments  of  Indian  pottery  and  stone  arrowheads  ;  thus  mskiif 
as  inglorious  an  exit  as  the  unfortunate  giant  in  Rabelais,  who  was 
at  first  employed  to  attack  six  hundred  other  giants  as  tall  and  uglj 
as  himself,  but  was  finally  taken  by  the  heels  and  thrown  across  a 
brook  to  knock  down  two  tame  ducks  and  a  blind  cat.  The  new 
society,  after  a  short  period  of  bustle  and  activity,  shares  the  fate 
of  the  first  one,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  third,  which  goes  on  in  the 
same  tract,  and  so  on,  again  and  again,  ilerumt  i/f  nitn,  Uemmquim 
Thus  our  cities  are  filled  by  a  set  of  societies  half  dead  and  half 
alive,  while  the  learned  gentlemen  who  compose  them  go  ont 
adding  honour  to  honour,  and  title  to  title,  until  the  whole  alphabet 
<<  from  fruitful  A  to  unproductive  Z*'  is  exhausted  in  furnishing 
supplies  of  initial  capitals.  True  it  is,  that  this  increase  of  literary 
honours  is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  correspondent  increase 
of  fame  abroad  or  dignity  at  home ;  and  their  honours  and  titles 
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<0fieo  leem  to  be  a  dead  weight  upon  their  names,  like  plaster  of 

'  Jfmm  upon  the  sands  of  Long  Island,  cumbering  the  barren  soil 

which  it  has  not  power  to  fertilize.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 

ft  little  amusing  to  observe  with  what  avidity  these  barren  honours 

•tre  seized  upon  by  the  philosophers  of  France  and  England. 

*Miicb  as  they  aSect'  to  despise  us  and  our  learning,  they  seem 

-.  raughtily  delighted  with  bedizening  themselves  in  every  scrap  of 

.-  tiireadbare  philosophical  finery  which  they  can  obtain  from  this  side 

ef  the  Atlantic,  either  in  the  way  of  tribute  or  of  traffick.    Indeed, 

'ire  never  see  the  long  trains  of  American  titles  which  occasionally 

appear  in  the  title-pages  of  some  of  the  European  Savans,  with- 

oat  being  strongly  reminded  of  the  self-satisfied  magnificence  of 

«ome  negro  prince  who  has  been  arrayed,  by  the  generosity  of  a 

whole  ship^s  crew,  in  all  the  royal  splendour  of  green,  blue,  and 

red  beads,  and  old  brass  buttons. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  uniform  history  of  these  societies,  which 

make  so  handsome  an  appearance  upon  paper.     We  might  amuse 

our  readers  with  a  good  many  curious  anecdotes,  to  illustrate  this 

jKGOunt,  but  we  refrain  at  present,  lest,  haply,  we  should  incur  the 

,  auspicion  of  writing  to  revenge  ourselves  of  some  such  insult  as 

being  black-balled,  or  having  a  favourite  communication  rejected. 

Wc  wish  that  the  fact  were  so ;  in  the  first  place,  for  our  readers' 

takes — our  criticism  would  be  all  the  better  for  it ;  for,  as  soured 

jirioe  makes  the  best  vinegar,  so,  there  can  be  no  better  materials 

.  £^r  a  critic  in  the  world  than  a  mortified  and  unsuccessful  author. 

.  Besides,  this  black-balling  is  a  phenomenon  of  such  rare  occur- 

.  reoce  among  the  learned,  that,  for  the  very  curiosity  of  the  thing, 

we  should  be  content  to  be  the  victims. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  break  off  our  preliminary  disquisition,  and 

come  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Gentlemen  of  New- 

Tork.     The  purpose  of  this  society  is  laudable  and  patriotic^ 

«  It  seems  that  a  number  of  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen,  prac- 

.    tiqally  skilled  in  domestic  economy,  as  well  as  deeply  read  in  all 

the  learning  of  the  schools  of  Apicius  and  Rumford,  had  longob*- 

served  with  regret  that  the  preservation  of  the  most  valuable  se^ 

,'  crets  and  recondite  processes  of  the  culinary  art,;  was  intrusted 

to  the   perishable  manuscripts  of  unlettered  females ;  ani(  fkat 
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Iherc  wa3  great  reasoo  to  fear  that  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  igno- 
rance or  carelessness  of  these  unskilful  transcribers  might  so  ut- 
terly vitiate  the  text  as  for  ever  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  choicest 
productions  of  the  ari.  Such,  alas !  has  been  the  fate  of  that 
beautiful  fragment  of  antiquity,  the  treatise  of  Apicius  "  De  conr 
dimentis  et  obsoniis  Veterum,"  on  the  soups  and  sauces  of  the 
ancients,  which,  by  frequent  transcription  by  the  Roman  cooks, 
has  been  gradually  corrupted  by  these  knavish  or  blundering  cppy- 
ists,  with  the  successive  introduction  of  opium,  garlic,  and  assa* 
foetida,  and  one  villanous  ingredient  after  another,  till  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  true  readings  are  for  ever  lost.  It  is,  in  fact,  now^^ 
a  disputed  point  among  the  learned,  whether  the  compounds  there 
prescribed  were  actually  receipts  for  made  dishes,  or  merely  a  cok 
lection  of  recipes  of  the  Roman  apothecaries;  and  the  celebrated 
Madame  Dacicr  is  recorded  to  have  half  poisoned  her  husband  bjr 
treating  him  to  a  dish  made  (as  she  supposed)  after  a  favourite  re- 
ceipt of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus.  The  preservation  of  the  puritj 
of  our  culinary  manuscripts  did  not  seem  to  fall  altogether  within  the 
province  either  of  the  Philosophical  or  of  the  Historical  Society, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  determined  to  erect  a  society  for  that  spe- 
cial purpose,  to  be  denominated,  by  way  of  distinction.  The  So- 
ciety  of  Gentlemen;  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  science 
of  the  table  being  justly  regarded  as  the  surest  mark  of  an  ac- 
complished and  well-bred  man.  There  was,  moreover,  a  good  . 
deal  of  patriotism  in  this  institution,  for  our  country  is  sadly  be- 
hind the  polished  nations  of  Europe  in  culinary  skill.  On  the 
continent  it  has  assumed  all  the  form  and  pomp  of  a  regular 
science,  and,  under  the  imposing  name  of  Gaslrojiomie^  has  its 
colleges,  its  professors,  its  journals,  its  controversies,  its  chemistry, 
its  laws  of  experiment,  its  high  theory,  and  its  practical  rules  of  art#. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  abundance  which,  in  this  land  of  fatness,  is- 
so  lavishly  scattered  about  us,  has  produced  a  coarse  and  inelegant  * 
profusion  in  all  our  domestic  habits,  so  that  it  is  with  great  justice 
that  one  of  the  most  learned  doctors  of  the  stye  of  Epicurus  has 
pronounced  that  the  "waste  and  inelegance  of  an  American 
kitchen  is  horrid.'**   With  equal  ji^stice  does  an  elegant  female     ' 

*^  Cooper^a  Emporium  of  Artf. 
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wrher,  oq  the  same  subject,  exclaim,  in  a  tone  of  simple  pathos, 
which  goes  straight  to  our  hearts,  "  Alas !  how  seldom  in  this 
cooDtry  do  we  meet  with  good  drawn  butter  !*' 

The  society  was,  besides,  ambitious  of  establishisg  a  tribunal 
which  might  serve  as  a  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  final  deciriion  of 
nmny  of  those  disputed  points  in  culinary  lore  which  have  long 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  our  dinner  tables ;  such,  for  iuAtanre, 
as  the  great  controversy  whether  the  canvass  back  ducks  of  the 
Hudson  have,  indeed,  the  genuine  flavour  which  has  given  sucii 
celebrity  to  those  of  the  Susquehanna  ;  whether  or  no  the  true 
Spit?enberg  apple  can  be  raised  in  perfection  out  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict above  the  Highlands  of  Hudson  river,  and  whether  the 
opinion  which  an  eloquent  statesman  is  said  to  maintain  with  great 
warmth,  that  our  flatfish  and  flounders  are  the  plaice  of  Europe, 
be  correct  or  not.  It  was  hoped  that  the  investigation  of  these 
deep  and  interesting  questions  might  sometimes  lead  to  important 
practical  results  ;  as  we  are  informed  by  the  elder  Pliny  that  the 
most  considerable  improvement  in  the  science  of  eating  winch 
took  place  in  his  day  was  the  fruit  of  a  similar  controversy  among 
the  Roman  epicures*  The  dispute,  if  we  remember  rightly,  wai 
about  the  relative  merit  of  the  Lucrine  and  the  Brundusian  oysters, 
and  was  finally  settled  by  a  happy  thought  of  a  Roman  alderman, 
who  got  bis  oysters  from  Brundusium,  and  had  them  fattened  in 
the  Lucrine  lake,  by  which  means  he  raised  oysters  incompara- 
bly finer  than  could  be  obtained  from  either  place  alone. 

These  gentlemen  were,  moreover,  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  standard  of  criticism,  and  certain  laws  of  style 
for  notes  of  invitation,  acceptance,  and  apology,  and  they  aspired 
to  lay  down  some  critical  rules  for  the  composition  of  those  poet- 
ical mottoes  which  are  sometimes  wrapped  up  with  sugar  plumbs, 
jmd  other  bon  botis^  by  which  they  fondly  trusted  that  this  infe* 
vasting  but  sadly  corrupted,  relic  of  the  customs  of  chivalry, 
joigibt  be  gradually  restored  to  its  ancient  dignity. 

To  correct  all  these  abuses,  and  gradually  to  build  up  an  A  me- 
rican  school  of  scientific  cookery,  is  the  laudable  object  of  the 
new  institution,  the  first  fruits  of  whose  labours  are  now  presented 
to  the  world. 

With  all  deference  to  the  learned  body,  we  cannot  h'Jp  sug- 
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gesting  that  their  work  would  have  been  vastly  more  useful  to  the 
unscientific  reader,  if  a  little  more  care  bad  been  bestowed  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  receipts — we  beg  pardon— of  the  papers 
read  before .  the  society.  At  present,  ♦*  Cakes  hot  for  tea,"  •*  A 
useful  glue,"  "  The  Countess  of  Rutland's  famous  Banbury  Bride 
Cake,"  ^<  Fine  red  Ink,"  <*  An  incomparable  method  of  salting 
meat,  adopted  by  the  late  Empress  of  Russia,"  ^'  Garlic  sirup 
for  a  cough,"  ^^  A  most  curious  method  of  roasting  a  pig,  from  an 
old  manuscript,"  succeed  each  other  in  rapid  confusion,  until  the 
head  grows  giddy,  and  the  brain  turns  round  with  the  whirl  of 
soups  and  soda-water,  gums  and  gravy,  balsams,  blanc-mange 
and  liquid  blacking,  fly  water  and  almond  hoys,  orgeat^  omeleta 
and  ointment  for  the  eyes.  Really,  this  unseemly  mixture  is  as 
offensive  to  our  critical  as  it  would  be  to  our  corporeal  taste.  A 
>  good  book  and  a  good  dinner  must  be  judged  of  by  the  same  . 
rules,  and  however  miscellaneous  either  of  them  may  be  in  their  ^ 
composition,  they  alike  require  an  undivided  interest,  and  unbro« 
ken'  unity  of  action.  Every  schoolboy  knows  the  rule  which 
Horace  has  laid  down  on  this  subject,  an  authority,  by  the  wajt 
equally  grdat  in  each  of  the  sister  arts,  the  poetical  and  the 
culinary : 

Humano  capiti  cervicem  pictor  eguinam 
.  Jungere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas, 
Undique  collatis  membris  ut  turpiter  atnim 
Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne, 
Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis  amici  ? 
Credite,  &c. 

which  has  been  thus  admirably  paraphrased,  with  reference  to  our 
J^resent  subject: 


"Were  a,  picture  drawn 


With  Cynthia's  face,  but  with  a  neck  like  brawn, 
With  wings  of  turkey,  and  with  feet  of  calf. 
Though  drawn  by  Reynolds  it  would  make  j6u  laugh. 
Such  is,  good  friend,  the  picture  of  a  feast 
By  some  rich  farmer's  wife  and  sister  drest, 
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Which,  were  it  not  for  plenty  and  for  steam. 
Might  he  resembled  to  a  sick  man's  dream, 
Where  all  ideas  huddling  run  so  fast, 
That  BjUabubs  come  first  ifiind  soups  come  labt. 

In  truth,  this  society  seems  formed  on  too  narrow  a  scale  for  the 
great  national  objects  which  it  embraces.  It  ought,  like  some  of 
its  sister  societies,  to  have  been  divided  into  several  classes,  on 
the  plan  *of  the  French  Institute.  The  present  volume,  for  ex- 
mmple,'might  be  aptij  divided  into  the  Historical  and  Antiquarian, 
comprising  such  papers  as  <<  The  curious  ancjent  mode  of  roast* 
ing  a  pig,  from  a  very  old  manuscript,''  **  The  Empress  of  Russia's 
method  of  pickling,"  and  **  Lord  Murray's  mode  of  dressing  hone 
chesnuts;''  next  the  Chemical,' comprehending  the  great  variety  of 
receipts  for  made  dishes;  and  lastly,  the  class  of  the  fine  arts,  un-  ' 
der  which  would  be  properly  arranged  the  ^^  Pancakes  of  a  beauti- 
ful pink  colour,"  '*  The  almonds  of  a  superb  lively  rose  or  crimson," 
and,  above  all,  the  Gkaud  Trifle,  **  which,"  say  our  authors^* 
o  is  an  article  to  be  prepared  with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  taste 
19  well  as  appearance,  and  worthy  of  particular  attention ;"  and  evea 
the  glass  in  which  it  is  served  ^'  should  be  beautifully  formed,  «s 
well  as  cut  and  elevated,  to  convey  an  idea  of  grandeur."  '  The 
contents  are  worthy  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  this  ^<  ele« 
gant  depository  of  light  and  airy  delicacies ;"  and  we  fully  concur 
with  the  society,  when,  after  describing  the  ingredients  and  pro- 
cess^ they  exclaim,  in  the  conscious  pride  of  genius,  ^'This,  it  is 
fK^sdmed,  will  not  fail  to  be  considered  as  a  GRAND  TRIFLE." 
For  the  consolation  of  those  whose  humbler  genius  sinks  under 
the  magnitude  of  so  great  a  work,  they  kindly  add  that  by  sim- 
plifying the  process,  "  a  very  good  trifle  may  be  formed,  on  the 
tame  plan,  adapted  to  all  tastes,  circumstances,  and  occasions." 
What  an  inestimable  secret !  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we 
htutUy  wisk  we  were  in  possegsion  of  it. 

K. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  HONEY-DEW. 


My  >design  in  f bis  essay  is  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  certaia 
facts  relative  to  the  appearance  of  the  hooey-dew, 'in  Carolina^ 
which  appear  to  militate  against  the  received  theories  of  its  forma* 
tion ;  together  with  a  concise  view  of  the  opinions  of  ancient  and ' 
modern  writers  with  regard  to  this  peculiar  substance. 

The  production  of  the  honey-dew  is  influenced  by  the  seasoii 
of  the  yearj  and  evidently  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
Carolina  it  most  frequently  appears  in  the  months  of  Maj  or  Jnnei, 
during  a  long  absence  of  rain,  and  after  a  succession'  of  wami 
days  alternating  with  cool  nights.  Enrly  in  the  morning  it  is 
(bund  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  grasses,  &c.  of  the  consistence  of ' 
diluted  honey,  transparent,  and  resembling,  in  taste,  the  sirup  of 
reCned  sugar ;  the  viscidity  of  it  increases  with  the  heat  of  the  suo, 
and  about  10  or  11  o'clock  it  ceases  to  be  fluid,  giving  to  the 
leaves  a  shining  and  glossy  appearance. 

Situation  also  appears  to  influence  the  productionof  the  hooey* 
dew.  I  have  observed  it  in  the  greatest  abundance  near  the  mar- 
gins of  stagnant  marshes,  ponds,  and  savannahs.  In  the  district  of  - 
Marion,  South  Carolina,  is  a  morass  extending  15  or  16  miles  in 
length,  and  one  or  two  in  breadth  ;  it  contains  no  trees  of  considera* 
ble  magnitude  except  the  cypress,  few  perennial  shrubs,  but 
abounds  with  annual  succulent  aquatic  plants,  and  grasses.  Near 
the  edges  of  this  morass,  during  the  season  and  state  of  the  atmos* 
phere  alluded  to,  the  honey-dew  is  produced  in  such  quantities  as 
to  moisten  every  shrub,  and  to  cover  the'  grass.  'Horses  wbicfh 
feed  at  large  in  the  vicinity  of  the  morass,  may  be  foimd  at  8  or  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  their  manes  and  tails  agglutinated  to  a 
.  mass  with  this  substance.  The  particles  of  pine  leaves  and  grasses, 
carbonated  by  the  Arcs  which  sometimes  ravage  extensive  tracts 
Qf  country  in  March  and  April,  are  frequently  observed  cemented 
into  large  masses,  and  in  situations  where,  apparently,  the  honey-' 
dew  could  not  have  dropped  from  overshadowing  trees.  Swarms 
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of  bees  inhabit  almost  every  excavated  tree,  and  from  their  honey 
the  poor,  inhabitants  of  this  steril  region  derive  no  inconsiderable 
support. 

Similar  phenomena  relative  to  the  honey -dew  have  been  obser- 
ved on  the  eastern  continent,  and  recorded  both  by  writers  of  re- 
mote antiquity  and  of  modern  date. 

Pliny,  (in  Lib.  XL  Cap.  XIL  Nat.  Hist.)  speaking  of  honey, 
says,  ^^  Venit  hoc  ex  aere,  et  raaxime  siderum  ex  ortu,  prsecipue 
que  vergiliarum  exprtu,  subiucanis  temporibus.  Itaque  turn  prima 
aurora  folia  arborwn  melle  roscida  inveniuntur ;  ac  si  qui  matutiilo 
subdiofuere^  unctas  liquore  vestes,  capillumconcretum  sentiunt/* 
After  a  few  vague  conjectures  on  its  particular  formation,  he  adds, 
that  it  is  ^^  prasterea  e  fronde  ac  pabulis  potus,  et  in  uterculos. 
congestus  apum." — Every  circumstance  in  this  relation  establishes 
the  identity  of  the  mel  roscidum  of  the  ancients  and  the  honey- 
dew  of  .Carolina. 

It  is  also,  probable  that  it  was  from  having  attentively  observed 
the  honey-dew,  that  Aristotle,  the  father  of  Natural  History,  was 
led  to  hazard  the  general  proposition,  fA*)^!  «r«  5  witto?  f»  rop  Aigoc.  (Lib. 
V.  Cap.  XIX.  Hist.  Animal.) 

'  Venegas,  in  his  history  of  California,  says,  that  "  Father  Piccolo 
observes  that  in  the  months  of  April,  IVfay,  and  June,  there  falls  with 
the  dew  a  kind  of  manna  which  becomes  inspissated  on  the  leayes 
of  trees.  He  adds,  that  he  tasted  it,  and  though  not  so  white  as 
lugar,  it  had  all  the  sweetness  of  it.  The  good  Father,  according 
to  the  common  opinion,  speaks  as  if  the  manna  dropped  from  the 

According  to  Dr.  Darwin,  precisely  similar  circumstances  at* 
tnid  the  appearance  of  the  honey- dew  in  England  as  in  Carolina. 
He  remarks  that  be  saw  it  in  the  greatest  quantity  dropping  from 
the  leaves  of  nut-trees  which  grew  near  the  edges  of  a  pond.  Du- 
hamel  and  Reneaume  observed  it  in  a  hot  and  dry  season,  drop- 
^g Groin  the  willow,  the  maple,  and  the  sycamore;  and  the  latter, 
adds,  that  the  bees  collected  it  as  eagerly  as  common  honey. 

That  the  honey-dew  was  formed  in  the  atmosphere,  and  descend- 
ed wjth  the  dew,  seems  to  have  \)een  the  opinion  of  naturalists 
finomtiBiie  immemorial ;  and' Pliny,  Columella,  and  others,  supposed 
that  the  labour  of  bees  in  the  formation  of  honey  extended  no  far- 
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ihet  than  to  collect  it  from  the  leaves  and  nectaries  of  plants,  to  di- 
gest and  deposite  it  in  their  w^^ien  cells. 

The  savage  Californian  believes  that  it  descends  from  beaveo, 
and  to  this  opinion  he  is  probably  influenced  alike  by  observatioQ 
and  superstition. 

The  equally  unenlightened  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
'    above  mentioned  morass,  assert  with  confidence,  that,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  honey,  an  attentive  observer  may  perceive  at 
iun  rise,  the  honey-dew  falling  in  long  or  Iuiir4ike  particles. 

J^  belief,  so  widely  diffused,  and  embraced  by  persons  ignortat 

of  the  existence  of  each  other,  would  seem  to  "be  grounded  ui 

truth  ;  but  to  dissent  from  popular  ppinion,  and  to  explain  pheno- 

utena  by  causes  the  least  obvious,  has  ever  been  a  fashionable 

.   maxim  among  philosophers.  .  .     -  , 

Sauvages,  of  Montpelier,  deduced  from  actual  observation,  that 
(he  production  called  honey-dew  was  of  two  kinds,  theone  aneSr 
udation  from  the  vegetable ;  and  the  other  the  excrement  of  a 
species  of  aphis,  which  this  insect  acquired  by  piercing  the  sap 
vessels  of  the  leaf,  and  voided  almost  unchanged  on  the  leavea 
and  ground  beneath. 

That  a  substance  similar  to  the  honey-dew  in  some  respects .ii' 

produced  from  the  latter  cause,  no  person  of  observation  will  ben* 

tate  to  afErm ;  but  Darwin  is  very  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  it 

;  the  source  of  the  honey-dew  which  he  describes ;   and  such  a 

cause  can  never  be  assigned  to  that  ^hich  appears  in  Carolina. 

Darwin  assures  us  that  in  Europe,  the  aphis  is  to  be  seen  in  iff 
most  perfect  state,  long  before  the  honey-dew  is  produced,  aud 
continues  some  months  after  it  has  disappeared,  and  that  the 
aphis  frequently  abounds  much  to  the  injury  of  trees,  without  the 
honey-dew  being  produced. 

The  product  of  the  aphi^  is  generally  found  on  the  upper  sur- 
faces of  those  leaves,  on  which  it  could  have  fallen  from  the  lower 
surfaces  of  impending  leaves,  this  part  of  the  leaf  being  generally- 
occupied  by  the  aphis ;  but  Darwin  found  the  honey -dew  drop-^ 
ping  only  from  the  upper  surfaces  of  those  leaves  most  superficial, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun,  while  those  concealed  had  little  or  none, 
of  it.  From  observation,  I  can  assert  that  the  objection  holds 
equally  good  in  Carolina. 
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The  aphi?,  from  its  ravages  on  fruit  trees  and  garden  plants*  ;• 
M  insect  well  known  in  Carolina ;  but  its  appearance  in  suflScient 
nunnbers,  cofemporaneously  with  the  production  of  the  honey-deW| 
will  never  warrai^t  the  adoption  of  Sauvage's  theory.  But  why 
should  the  labours  of  the  aphis  be  influenced  by  the  state  of  th« 
atmosphere ?  Darwin  confidently  asserts,  that  the hpneydew  dis* 
appeared  on  a  change  of  the  weather.  Should  it  be  replied,  that 
•the  iioney-dejir  found  on  the  carbonated  particles  above  mention* 
ed,  might  have  been  wafted  as  it  fell  fi-oin  tall  trees,  I  would  re-, 
ply,  that  these  trees  must  have  been  pine,  from  which  no  one  wiH 
assert  that  the  aphis  could  procure  sap. 

Dr.  Darwin,  after  slating  many  plausible  objections  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  honey-dew  being  the  product  of  the  aphis,  suggests  the 
more  probable-  and  long-fostered  theory  of  vegetable  exudation* 
He  ascribes  it  to  a  retrograde  action  of  the  lymphatics  of  pi  tntSy 
aod  fancifully  compares  it  to  diabetes  mellitus;  but  as  this  inge- 
nioai  speculatist  himself  doubts  the  validity  of  this  explanation,  I 
bope  I  shall  not  incur  the  imputatiou  of  presumption  when  I  state 
a  ftw  objections. 

He  asserts,  from  observation,  and  on  the  authority  of  Duhamel| 
that  those  leaves  on  which  much  honey -dew  is  found,  die  in  a  short 
time.  Death  he  ascribes  to  debility  from  excessive  excitement,  and 
to  the  quantity  of  fluid  exuded.  This  fact  has  been  long  since  re* 
marked  with  regard  to  the  honey-dew  in  Carolina,  but,  I  Ihink^ 
idmits  of  a  more  probable  explanation.  The  upper  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  of  a  plant  are  supposed  to  constitute  its  organs  of  respiration ; 
ketice  oil  or  varnish,  spread  on  a  leaf,  will  cause  its  death,  for  the 

t    tame,  reason  that  a  want  of  a  due  supply  of  atmospheric  air  is  fatal 
toanimal  life.  The  honey-dew,  on  being  desiccated  by  the  heatot 

i    the  sun;  must  resemble  varnish,  and  would  afford  an  equal  obsta* 

!    de  to  vegetable  respiration. 

:/)arwin  alleges  the  proximate  cause  of  exudation  to  be  the 
too  great  stimulus  of  heat ;  but  informs  us  he  saw  it  in  the  gi-eat- 
est  quantities,  and  in  the  most  fluid  state,  early  in  the  morning, 
when,  according  io  the  known  plienomena  o(  life,  excitement 
•bould  be  in  the  lowest  degree. 

ifwould  be  rational  to  conclude  that  were  the  honey-dew  a  ve- 
getable production,  it  would  more  or  less  partake  of  the  gene* 
Voii.  V.  ]Setv  Series.  8 
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ral  properties  of  the  plant  from  which  it  exudes.  Profcssor.Bar- 
ton  has  ingeniously  ascribed  fhe  narcotic  quality  of  honey,  made 
in  particular  situations,  to  the  vicinity  of  some  species  of  kalmia- 
and  the  datura  stramonium.  The  exudation  from  the  manna  ash 
is  a  well-known  purgative.  The  ocymum  aalinum  is  said  to  ex- 
ude {he  common  salt,  and  the  nectari^l  honey  of  a  particular  ape* 
cies  of  bignonia  has  been  more  than  once  known  to  cause  a  tem^ 
porary  suspension  of  the  powers  of  vision.  But  the  honey-dew  ii 
equally  sweet  and  innocuous  wherever  it  is  found.  This  assertion 
I  venture  to  make,  from  having  lived  near  ponds  where  it  was  often 
found  in  great  abundance,  and  where,  from  the  gratification  it  af- 
forded to  my  taste,  many  of  the  playful  hours  of  my  childhood 
have  been  spent  in  collecting  it.  The  bee,  the  wasp,  and  theanti 
appeared  to  sip  it,  with  equal  avidity,  from  the  astringent  leaves  of 
the  styraciflua,  the  pungent  and  aromatic  laurus,  and  the  bitter 
cephalanthus.  .     -       • 

Since,  then,  it  would  appear  that  the  honey-dew  originates  nei- 
ther in  the  labour  of  the  aphis,  nor  in  vegetable  exudation,  it  r^ 
mains  to  develop  the  true  source.  Towards  the  performance  of 
this  task  I  can  do  little  more  than  hazard  a  few  vague  conjectures* 
I  will  proceed,  however,  to  the  statement  of  a  natural  process,  coe- 
val with  the  appearance  of  the  honey-dew,  not  merely  as  a  foanda" 
lion  on  which  the  fanciful  theorist  may  raise  an  aiirial  supet*atnio» 
ture,  but  which  appears,  in  the  view  of  candid  observation,  to  claim 
a  connexion  with  the  subject  of  this  essay.  The  ponds  and  marshes 
near  which  this  substance  is  produced  abound  with  the  cat's  tail, 
nymphae,  grasses,  and  succulent  plants.  Vegetable  life  is  not  ex- 
tinguished in  these  plants  till  late  in  autumn,  or  early  in  winter,  when 
the  stalks  fall,  and  are  covered  with  wafer,  by  which  these  pondi 
are  overflowed  until  the  succeeding  spring.  Hence  putrefaction  it 
at  rest  until  the  vernal  or  summer  heats  are  sufficient  to  evaporate 
the  waters  of  the  ponds. 

That  putrefaction  does  not  occur  previous  to  this  period  I  in- 
fer from  two  circumstances :  1st.  That  cattle  late  in  winter  and 
early  in  the  spring  are  seen  wading  into  the  waters  to  collect  these 
plants  as  food,  and  often  are  destroyed  by  drinking  in  the  mud  ; 
2dly.  That  the  evaporation  of  ponds  in  the  spring  is  succecdeii 
by  the  nsHal  effect  of  the  miasmata  of  vegetable  putrefaction. 
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If,  theOy  thfe  conjecture  of  DarWin  be  true,  that  the  first  stage 
if  Tegetable  decomposition  is  a  saccharine  process,  (as  in  the  cob* 
version  of  burley  into  mall,)  here  is  a  source  of  the  honey-dew, 
and  also  an  explanation  of  the  contiguity  of  this  production  to 
marshes  and  ponds.  1  do  not  iniiinuate  that  putrefaction  furnishes 
1  proper  combination  of  the  ingredients  to  the  honey-dew^  but  a 
substance  capable  of  evaporation,  (as  the  nectarial  honey  of  plants,) 
and  which  condensation  might  render  more  perfect.  A  fact  which 
would  seem  to  favour  this  opinion  is,  that  bees  are  constantly  seen 
en  the  unid,  oh  putrefying  vegetable  masses,  at  the  edges  of 
ponds ;  and  their  flight  from  these  places  directs  the  bee  hunters 
to  their  common  repository.  Nor  should  we  be  startled  at  the 
idea  of  sugar  from  su|^  a  pufrcfactive  source,  when  chemistry- 
leads  us  to  expect  from  the  same  source  other  compounds  far 
BMN'e  complicated. 

The  opinion  of  tlie  formation  of  honey  from  putrefaction,,  how* 

I   ev^r  unphilosophical,  is  far  from  being  novel.    From  holy  writ  we 

learn  th»t  Samson  procured  it  from  the  carcass  of  a  lion  which 

he  had  slain;  and  Virgil  tells  us  that  Aristaeus  renovated  his  bee» 

firoQi  the  putrefying  carcasses  of  oxen. 

Whether,  however,  the  opinion  be   false  or  true,  I  submit  if, 
with  due  deference,  to  the  judgment  of  the  philosophic  world. 

A  NATUBALIsr* 
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On  the  danger  of  confoundinff  Moral  wilh  Personal  Deformity;' 
with  a  Hint  to  those  rtho  have  the  framing  of  AdvertisemenU 
for  apprehending  Offenders. 

[From  the  Refiector.3 

Mr*  Reflector, 

Ther£  is  no  science  in  their  pretensions  to  which  niankiiid  are 
more  apf  to  commit  grievous  mistakes,  thAl  in  the  supposed  very 
obvious  one  of  phji^iognomy.  I  quarrel  not  with  the  principles  of 
this  i»cience,  as  they  are  laid  down  by  learned  professors;  -much 
less  am  I  disposed,  with  some  people,  to  deny  its  existence  alto- 
gether as  any  inlet  of  knowledge  that  can  be  depended  upoo>  I 
believe  that  there  is,  or  may  be,  an  art  to  ^*  read  the  mind's  con* 
atruction  in  the  face."  But,  then,  in  every  species  of  reading^.w 
Biuch  depends  upon  the  ejes  of  the  reader ;  if  they  are  blear,  or 
apt  to  dazzle,  or  inattentive,  or  strained  with  too  much  attentiOD^ 
tne  optic  power  will  infallibly  bring  home  false  reports  of  ijrbat  it 
reads.  How  often  do  we  saj,  upon  a  cursory  glance  at  a  strangery 
what  a  fine  open  countenance  he  has,  who,  upon  second  inspection, 
proves  to  have  the  exact  features  of  a  knave.  Nay,  in  nmch 
more  intimate  acquaintances,  how  a  delusion  of  this  kind  sbaU  con* 
tinue  for  months,  years,  and  then  break  up  all  at  once.    • 

Ask  the  married  man,  who  has  been  so  b\it  for  a  short  apace  of 
time,  if  those  blu(?  eyes,  where,  during  so  n>any  years  of  aoxioue 
courtship,  truth,  sweetness,  serenity,  seemed  to  be  written  iocha^ 
racters  lihich  could  not  be  misunderstood— «-ask  him  if  the  charac* 
ters  which  they  now  convey  be  exactly  the  same?— if  for  troth 
he  does  not  read  a  dull  virtue  (the  mnnic  of  constancy)  wh<cb 
chanjETes  not,  only  because  it  wants  the  judgment  to  make  a  prefer- 
ence?— 1.1  for  sweetness  he  does  not  read  a  stupid  habit  of  looking 
pleah^ed  at  every  thing?-— if  for  serenity  he  does  not  read  animal 
tranquillity,  the  dead -pool  of  the  heart,  which  no  breeze  of  passion 
can  stir  into  health  ?  Alasf  what  is  this  book  of  the  countenance 
good  for,  which  when  we  have  read  so  tong,  and  thought  that 
we  understood  its  contelits,  there  comes  a  countless  list  of  heart* 
breaking  errata  at  the  end ! 

But  these  are  the  pitiable  mistakes  to  which  love  alone  is  sub- 
ject.   I  have  inadvertently  wandered  from  my  puspose^  which 
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vaa  to  expose  quite  an  opposite  blunder,  into  which  we  are  no  less 
tpt  to  fall  through  hate.  How  ugly  a  person  looks  upon  whose 
leputation  some  awkCrard  aspersion  hangs,  and  how  suddenly  his 
countenance  clears  up  with  his  character*  I  remember  being  per-^ 
luaded  of  a  man  whom  I  had  conceived  an  ill  opinion  of,  that  he 
had  a  very  bad  set  of  teeth;  yrhich,  since  i  have  had  better  op- 

Crtuiiities  of  being  acquainted  with  his  face  and  fuels,  I  find  to 
ve  been  the  very  reverse  of  the  trutlu  That  crooked  old  mo* 
wum^  I  on^e  said,  speaking  of  an  ancient  gentlewoman,  wliosie  ac- 
tions did  not  square  altogether  with  my  notions  of  the  rule  of  right. 
The  unanimous  surprise  of  the  company  before  whom  T  uttered 
these  words,  soon  convinced  me  that  I  had  conformded  mental 
with  bo«lily  obliquity,  and  that  there  was  nothing  tortuous  about 
the  old  lady  but  her  deeds. 

This  humour  of  mankind  to  deny  personal  comeliness  to  those 
with  whose  moral  attributes  they  are  dissatisfied,  is  very  strongly 
shown  in  those  advertisements  which  stare  us  in  tlie  face  from  the 
walls  of  every  street,  and,  with  the  tempting  bait  whicii  they  linn% 
forth,  stimulate  at  once  cupidity  and  an  abstract  love  of  justice  in 
the  breast  of  every  passing  peru^^er ;  I  mean  the  advertisements 
•Bering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  absconded  culprits,  stray* 
ed  apprentices,  bankrupts  who  have  conveyed  away  their  etlects, 
debtors  that  have  run  away  from  their  bail.  1  otiserve,  that  in  ex- 
tct  proportion  to  the  intliguiiy  with  which  the  prosecutor,  who  is 
commonly  the  framer  of  the  advertisement,  conceives  he  has  lieen 
treated,  the  personal  pretensions  of  the  fugitive  are  denied,  and  his 

-  defects  exaggej-ated. 

A  fellow  whose  misdeeds  have  been  directed  against  the  public 
in  general,  and  in  whose  delisquency  no  individual  shall  feel  him- 
self particularly  interested,  generally  meets  with  fair  usage.  A 
coiner  or  a  snmggler  shall  get  oflf  tolerably  well,  liis  beauty,  if 
he  has  any,  is  not  much  underrated,  his  deformities  are  not  much 
magnified. '  A  runaway  apprentice,  who  excites  perhaps  the  next 
least  degree  of  spleen  in  his  prosecutor,  generally  escapes  with  a 

-  pair  of  bandy  legs ;  if  he  has  taken  any  thing  with  him  in  his 
flight,  a  hitch  in  his  gait  is  generally  superadded.  A  bankrupt 
who  has  been  guilty  of  withdrawing  his  cfFects,  if  his  case  be  not 
very  atrocious,  commonly  meets  with  mild  usage*  But  a  debtor 
who  has  left  his  bail  in  jeopardy,  is  sure  to  be  described  in  ch^ 
meters  of  unmingled  deformity.  Here. the  pergonal  feelings  of 
the  bail,  whicli  may  be  allowed  to  be  somewhat  poignant,  are  ad- 
mitted to  interfere;  and,  as  wrath  and  revenge  comuionly  strike 
in  the  dark,  the  colours  are  laid  on  with  a  grost>ness  whjch  I  ani 
convinced  must  often  defeat  its  ovyn  pur{K)!*e.  The  fish  that  casts 
an  inky  cloud  about  him,  that  his  eneiniesi  may  not  find  him,  cannot 
sure  obscure  bimseU'  by  tliat  device  than  the  bUckeuiiig  represe** 
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tations  of  these  angry  advertisers  must  inevitably  serve  to  cloak 
and  screen  the  persons  of  those  who  have  injured  them  from  de- 
tection. I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  one  of  these  bills,  which 
runs  thus  : —   • 

"  Fifty  Pounds  Beward. 
"  Run  away  from  his  bail,  John  Tomkins,  formerly  resident 
in  Princes-street,  Soho,  but  lately  of  ClerkenwelU     Whoever  shall 
apprehend,  or  cause  to  be  apprehended  and  lodged  in  one  of  his 
Majesty's  jails,  the  said  John  Tomkins,  shall  receive  the  above 
reward.     IIq  is  a  thick,  sturdy  man,  about  five  foot  six  inches 
high,  halts  in. his  left  leg,  with  a  stoop  in  his  gait,  with  coarse  red' ' 
hair,  nose  short  and  cocked  up,  with,  little  gray  eyes,  one  of  theia 
bears  the  effect  of  a  blow  which  he  has  lately  received,  with  a  pot 
belly,  speaks  with  a  thick  and  disagreeable  voice,  goes  shabbily 
drest ;  had  on  when  he  went  away,  a  greasy  shag  great  coat  witih 
rusty  yellow  buttons."  •  ' 

Now,  although  it  is  not  out  of  the  compass  of  possibility  that  John 
Tomkins  aforesaid  may  comprehend  in  his  agreeable  person  ail  the 
above-mentioned  aggregate  of  charms ;  yet,  from  my  observation 
of  the  manner  iii  which  th^se  advertisements  are  usually  drawniip^ 
though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  gentleman,  yet 
would  I  lay  a  wager,  that  an  advertisement  to  the  following  effect 
would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  apprehending  and  laying  by 
the  heels  this  John  Tomkins  than  the  above  description,  although 
penned  by  one  who,  from  the  good  services  which  he  appears  to  r 
have  done  for  him,  has  not  improbably  been  blessed  with  sooie^ 
years  of  previous  intercourse  with  the  said  John.     Taking,  tbeo#-' : 
the  above  advertisement  to  be  true,  or  nearly  so,  down  to  the-* 
words  "  left  leg"  inclusive,  (though  I  have  some  doubt  if  the*' 
blemish  there  implied  amount  to  a  positive  lameness,  or  be  pef^ 
ceivable  by  any  but  the  nearest  friends  of  John,)  I  would  proceed 
thus : — 

^^  Leans  a  little  forward  in  his  walk,  his  hair  thick,  and  io- 
dining  to  auburn,  his  nose  of  the  middle  size,  a  Kttle  turned  up  at 
the  end,  lively  hazel  eyes,  (the  contusion,  as  its  effects  are  proba- 
bly gone  off  by  this  time,  I  judge  better  omitted,)  inclines  to  be 
corpulent,  his  voice  thick,  but  pleasing,  especially  when  he  sings, 
had  on  a  decent  shag  great  coat  with  yellow  buttons." 

Now,  I  would  stake  a  considerable  wager  (though  by  no  means 
a  positive  man;  that  some  such  mitigated  description  would  lead 
the  beagles  of  the  law  into  a  much  surer  track  for  finding  this  un- 
gracious Tarlet,  than  to  set  them  upon  a  false  scent  after  fictitiona 
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'  iiglines*  and  fictitious  sbabbinesa ;  though,  to  do  those  gentl^ 
juBtice,  Ihave  no  doubt  their  experience  has  taiight'theni  iff 

.  lucb  cases  to  abate  a  great  deal  of  the  deforniity  trluch  they  ■ 
instructed  (n  expect ;  and  has  discovered  to  them,  that  the  Devfl's 
agents  upon  this  earlh,  like  their  master,  are  Tar  less  ugly  in  reality 
than  they  are  pninled. 

I  am  ^raid,  Mr.  Reflector,  (hat  I  shall  be  thought  to  have  gone 
wide  of  my  subject,  which  was  to  detect  the  practical  errors  of 
physiognomy,  properly  so  called ;  whereas  1  have  introduced 
physical  defects,  such  aa  lameness,  the  eflecls  of  accident  upoii  a 
mari'a  person,  his  wearing  apparel,  &c*  as  circumstances  on  which 
the  eye  of  dislike,  looking  asksuce,  may  report  erroneous  conclu- 
siona  to  (he  understanding.  But  if  we  are'liable,  throiigh  a  kind, 
or  an  unkind  passion,  to  mistake  so  grossly  concerning  things  so 
exterior  and  palpable,  how  much  more  are  we  likely  lo  err  respect- 
ing those  nit:er  and  iess  perceptible  hints  of  character  in  a  face, 
whose  detection  roripiilule  the  triumph  of  the  physioonomist. 

To  revert  lo  Ihosfi  bestowers  of  unmerited  deformity,  the  fra- 
mes of  advertisenteiila  for  the  apprehensions  of  delinquents,  a  sin- 
cere desire  of  promoting  the  ends  of  public  juslice  induces  me  to 
address  a  word  lo  thera  on  the  best  means  of  attaining  those  ends. 
I  wilt  endefivoiir  (o  lay  down  a  few  praclical,  or  rather  negative, 
rules  for  their  mc,  for  my  ambition  extends  no  further  than  to 
arm  Ibem  with  cautions  against  the  self-defeating  of  their  own  pur* 
poses : — 

1.  Imprimis,  then,  Mr.  Advertiser !  If  the  culprit  whom  yon 
ire  willing  to  recover  be  one  to  whom  in  limes  past  yon  have 
ibown  kindness,  and  been  disposed  to  think  kindly  of  him  your- 
self, but  he  has  deceived  your  trust,  and  has  run  away,  and  left 
you  with  a  load  of  debt  to  answer  for  him— sit  down  calmly,  and 
endeavour  to  behold  him  through  the  spectacles  of  memory  rather 
than  of  present  conceit.  Image  to  yourself,  before  you  pen  a  lit- 
tle of  his  description,  the  same  plausible,  good-looking  man  who 
took  you  in  ;  and  try  to  put  away  from  your  mind  every  intrusion 
(rf'that  deceitfnl  spectre  which  perpetually  oblnidea  itself  in  the 
room  of  your  former  friend's  known  visage.  It  will  do  you  more 
credit  lo  have  been  deceia'ed  by  such  a  one  ;  and  depend  upon 
it,  the  traitor  will  convey  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  general 
much  more  of  that  first  idea  which  yon  formed  (perhaps  iri  part 
erroneous)  of  his  physiognomy,  than  of  that  frightful  subslilntfl 
which  you  have  suffered  to  creep  in  upon  your  mind  and  usurp 
upon  it ;  a  creature  which  has  no  archelype  except  io  your  own 
brain. 

2.  If  you  be  a  master  that  have  to  advertise  a  runaway  appren- 
tice, though  the  young  dog's  faults  are  known  only  to  you,  and 
po  doubt  his  conduct  has  been  aggravating  enough,  do  not  preseat-i 
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Ij  aef  luni  clown  as  having  crooked  ankles.  He  may  havesgoo^ 
pair  of  legs,  ami  run  away  nofwithstamling.  Indeed,  the  latter 
does  rather  seem  to  imj)ly  the  former. 

li.  If  the  nntinppy  person  against  whom  your  laudable  ven* 
geanre  is  directe<i  be  a  thief,  think  that  a  thief  may  have  a  good 
nose,  good  eyes,  good  ears,  ft  is  indispensable  to  his  professioa 
that  he  be  possessed  of  sagacity,  foresight,  vigilance ;  it  is  more 
than  probable^  then,  that  he  is  endued  with  the  bodily  types  or 
insirumcnls  of  these  qualities  to  some  tolerable  degree  of  per* 
fecfness. 

4.  If  petty  Inrcenv  be  his  ofTence,  I  exhort  you,  do  not  con* 
found  meanness  of  crime  with  diminntiveness  of  stature.  TbeM 
things  have  no  connexion,  f  Jiave  known  a  tall  man  stoop  to  the 
basest  action,  a  short  man  aspire  to  the  height  of  crime,  a  fair  maa 
begnilly  of  the  foulest  actions,  &c. 

5,  Perhaps  the  oflcnder  has  been  guilty  of  some  atrocious  and 
as:<rravated  murder.     Here  is  the  most  difficult  case  of  all.     It  if. 
nimve  all,  requisite,  that  such  a  daring  violator  of  the  peace  aod' 
safety  of  society  shoidd  meet  with  his  reward,   a  violent  and  ig» 
nominiuus  death.     But  how  shall  we  get  at  him  T  Who  is  there 
among  us,  (hat  has  known  him  before  he  committed  the  offence, 
that  shall  take  upon  him  to  say  he  can  sit  down  coolly  and  pen  a 
dispassionate  description  of  a  murderer  ?  The  tales  of  our  nurse* 
ry — the  reading  of  our  youth-— the  ill  looking  man  that  was  hired 
by  the  uncle  to  despatch  the  Children  in  the  Wood—the  grim 
ruffians  who  smothered   the  Bubed  in  the  Tower-i— the   black  and 
beelle-browcd  assassin  of  Mrs.  Ratclitfe — the  shag-haired   viHaia^ 
of  Mr.  Monk  Lewis — the  Tarquin  tread,  and  mill-stone  dropping  " 
eyes,  of  Munler  in  Siiakspeare — the  exaggerations  of  picture*' 
and  of  poetry— wliat  we  have  read  and  wliat  we  have  dreamed  '• 
of — rise  up  and  crowd  in  upon  us  such  eye-scaring  portraits  of  the 
man  of  blood,  that  our  pen  is  absolutely  forestalled ;  we  commence 
poet«  when  we  should  play  the  part  of  strictest  historians,  and  the 
very  blacktiess  of  horror,  which   the  deed  calls  up,  serves  as  a 
cloud  to  screen  the  doer.     The  fiction  is  blameless;  it  is  accor- 
dant with  those  wise  prejudices  with  which  nature  has  guarded 
our  innocence,  as  with  impassable  barriers,  against  the  commissioa 
of  sur.h  appalling  crimes ;  but  meantime  the  criminal  escapes  ;  or 
if,  owing  to  that  wise  abatement  in  their  expectation  of  deformi- 
ty, which,  as  I  hinted  at  before,  the  officers  of  pursuit  never  fail 
to  make,  and  no  doubt  in  cases  of  this  sort  they  make  a  more  than 
ordinary  allowance — it',  owing  to  this  or  any  accitient,  the  offender 

is  caught,  and  brought  to  his  trial,  who  that  has  been  led,  out  of 
curiosity,  to  witness  such  a  scene,  has  not  with  astonishment  re* 
ilected  on  the  difference  between  a  real  committer  of  a  murder» 
and  the  idea  of  one  which  be  has  been  coliectins  and  beij^htenins 
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all  his  life  out  of  books,  dreams,  &c«  The  fellow,  perhaps,  is  a 
sleek,  SDUg-looking  mao,  with  light  hair  and  eye-bi*ows— ^the  latter 
by  BO  means  juttjng  out  like  a  crag,  and  with  none  of  those 
Biarks  which  our  fancy  had  pre-bestowed  upon  him. 

I  find  I  am  getting  unawares  to  be  serious  ;  the  best  way  on  such 
an  occasion  is,  to  leave  off*,  which  1  shall  do  by  generally  re- 
commending to  all  prosecuting  advertisers  not  to  confound  crimes  • 
with  ugliness ;  or,  rather,  to  distinguish  between  that  physiognomi-  - 
cat  deformity,  which  I  am  willing  to  grant  always  accompanies 
crime*  and  mere  physical  \igline88 — which  signiGes  nothing,  is 
the  exponent  of  nothing,  and  may  exist  in  a  good  or. bad  person 
indifferently. 

Gkito*    , 


tfn  Garricky  and  Acting  ;  and  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare^  consi- 
dered with  rtference  to  their  fitness  for  Stage  Representation* 

[From  the  Reflector.] 

Takiho  a  turn  the  other  day  in  the  Abbey,  I  was  struck  with 
Ihe  affected  attitude  of  a  figure,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  before,  and  which  upon  examination  proved  to  be  a  whole' 
length  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Garrick.  Though  I  would  not  go  so 
far  with  some  good  catholics  abroad  as  to  shut  players  altogether 
out  of  consecrated  ground,  yet  I  own  I  was  not  a  little  scandalized 
at  the  introduction  of  theatrical  airs  and  gestures  into  a  place  set 
apart  to  remind  us  of  the  saddest  realities.  Goin^  nearer,  I  found 
inscribed  under  this  harlequin  figure  the  following  lines :— » 

To  paiQt  fair  Nature,  by  divine  command, 
Her  magic  pencil  in  his  glowing  hand, 
A  Shakspeare  rose ;  then,  to  expand  Ins  fame 
'Wide  o'er  this  breaibinfi;  world,  a  Garrick  came* 
Though  sunk  in  death  the  forms  the  Poet  drew. 
The  Actor's  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew ; 
Though,  like  the  bard  himself,  in  night  th^y  lay, 
Immortal  Garrick  caird  them  back  to  day : 
'    And  till  Eternity  with  powV  sublime 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  Time, 
Shakspeare  and  Garrick  like  twin  stars  shall  shine, 
And  earth  irradiate  witli  a  beam  divine. 

It  would  bean  insult  to.my  readers'  understandings  to  attempt 
any  thing  like  a  criticism  on  this  farrago  of  false  thoughts  and  non» 
Vol.  V,  New  Series.  9 
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sense.  But  Ihe  reflection  it  led  ine  into  was  a  kind  of  wonder, 
how,  from  the  days  of  the  actor  here  celebrated  to  our  own,  it 
should  have  been  the  fashion  to  tionipliuient  every  performer  in  his 
turn,  that  has  had  the  luck  to  please  the  town  in  any  of  the  great 
characters  of  Shakspeare,  with  the  notion  of  possessing  a  mind 
congenial  willi  the  pocCs :  how  people  should  come  thus  unac- 
countably to  confound  the  power  of  originating  poetical  images  and 
conceptions  with  the  faculty  of  being  able  jo  read  or  recite  the 
same  when  put  into  words;*  or  what  connexion  that  absolute 
mastery  over  the  heart  and  soul  of  man,  which  a  great  dramatic 
poet  possessges,  has  with  those  low  tricks  upon  the  eye  and  ear» 
which  a  player,  by  observing  a  few  general  effects,  which  some 
common  passiion,  as^rief,  anger,  Sensually  has  upon  the  gestures 
and  extei  ior,  can  so  easily  compass.  To  know  the  internal  work- 
ings and  movements  of  a  great  mind,  of  an  Othello  or  a  Hamlet 
for  instance,  the  when,  and  the  /r/u/,  and  the  how  far,  they  should 
be  moved  ;  to  what  pitch  a  passion  is  becoming;  to  give  the  reins, 
and  to  pull  in  the  curb,  exactly  at  the  moment  when  the  drawing  in 
or  the  slackening  is-most  graceful— ^seems  to  demand  a  reach  of.  in- 
tellect of  a  vastly  different  extent  from  tliat  which  is  employed 
upon  the  bare  imitation  of  the  signs  of  these  passions  in  the  coun- 
tenance or  gesture,  which  signs  are  usually  observed  to  be  most 
lively  and  emphatic  in  the  weaker  sort  of  minds,  and  which  signs 
can,  after  all,  but  indicate  some  passion,  as  I  said  before,  anger,  or 
grief,  generally  ;  but  of  the  motives  and  grounds  of  the  passion, 
wherein  it  differs  from  the  same  passion  in  low  and  vulgar  natures— 
of  these  tlie  actor  can  give  no  more  idea  by  his  face  or  gesture 
than  the  eye  (without  a  metaphor)  can  speak,  or  the  muscles  utter 
intelligible  sounds.  But  such  is  the  instantaneous  nature  oftheim^ 
pressions  which  we  take  in  at  the  eye  and  ear  at  a  play-housep 
compared  with  the  slow  apprehension  oftentimes  of  the  understand* 
ing  in  reading,  that  we  are  a[)tnol  only  to  sink  the  play-writer  in 
the  conrjideration  which  we  pay  to  the  actor,  but  even  to  identify 
in  our  minds,  in  a  perverse  manner,  the  actor  with  the  character 
which  lie  rcprescsits.  It  is  diflicult  for  a  frequent  play-goer  to  dis- 
«jmb;uTass  tlie  iiiea  of  Uandet  from  the  person  and  voice  of  Mr. 
Kemhie.  We  f.jieak  of  Lady  fllacbeth,  while  we  arc  in  reality 
thinking  of  ?fli's.  Siddor.s.  Nor  is  this  confusion  incidental  alone 
io  unlettered  persons,  who,  not  possessing  the  advantage  of  reading, 
are  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  stage-player  for  all'  the  plea- 

*  It  is  observable  that  we  fall  into  this  confusion  only  in  dramatic  recitations.  We 
never  (Ire-iin  that  tlio  g;ciitlciuHn  vho  reads  Litcretiu;!  in  publio  with  great  applause, 
is  therefore  H  great  poet  and  philosopher;  nor  do  w»*  find  that  Tom  Davics,  the 
hwokHeller,  who  is  recorded  to  liave  recited  the  l*amdise  Lost  better  than^iny  mftn 
Ml  England  in  his  day,  (though  1  cannot  help  tliinking  there  must  be  lome  mistake  in 
ihia  U:u(li^0U|)  v.'as  thcreforci  by  hia  iutimatc  fricndi,  set  upon  a  level  wiiU  SfUtos* 
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«wc  which  they  can  receive  from  (he  drama,  and  to  whom  the  very 
idea  of  what  an  author  in  cannot  be  made  comprehensible  wilhout 
some  pain  and  perplexity  of  mind  :  the  error  is  one  from  which 
persons  otherwise  not  meanly  lettered,  find  it  alaiost  impossible  to 
extricate  themselves. 

Never  let  me  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget  the  very  high  degree 
of  satisfaction  which  1  received  some  years  back  from  seeing  for 
the  first  time  a  tragedy  of  Shakspeare  performed,  in  which  those 
two  great  performers  sustained  tlie  principal  parts.  It  seemed  to 
embody  and  realize  conceptions  which  had  hitherto  assumed  no 
distinct  shape.  Bfit  dearly  do  we  pay  all  our  life  after  for  this 
juvenile  pleasure,  this  sense  of  distinctness.  When  the  novelty  is 
past,  we  find  to  our  cost  that  insead  of  realizing  an  idea,  we  have 
only  materialized  and  brought  down  a  fine  vision  to  the  standard 
of  flesh  and  blood.  We  have  let  go  a  dream,  in  quest  of  an  unat- 
tainable substance. 

How  cruelly  this  operates  upon  the  mind,  to  have  its  free  con- 
ceptions thus  crampt  and  pressed  down  to  the  measure  of  a  strait- 
lacing  actuality,  may  be  judged  from  that  delightful  sensation  of 
freshness,  with  which  we  turn  to  those  plays  of  Shakspeare  which 
have  escaped  being  performed,  and  to  those  passages  in  the  acting 
plays  of  the  same  writer  which  have  happily  been  left  out  in  the 
peiforoiance.  How  far  the  very  custom  of  hearing  any  thing  spoiU- 
idf  withers  and  blows  upon  a  fine  passage,  may  be  seen  in  those 
speeches  from  Henry  the  Fifth,  &.c.  which  are  current  in  the 
mouths  of  schoolboys  from  their  being  to  be  found  in  Kvjleld 
Speakers^  and  such  kind  of  books.  1  confess  myself  utterly  una- 
ble to  appreciate  Ihat  celebrated  soliloquy  in  Hamlet,  beginning 
'*To  be  or  not  to  be,"  or  to  tell  whether  it  be  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent; it  has  been  so  handled  and  pawed  about  by  declamatory 
boys  and  men,  and  torn  so  inhumanly  from  its  living  place  and  prin- 
ciple of  continuity  in  the  play,  till  it  is  become  to  me  a  perfect 
dead  member. 

It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare  are  less  calculated  for  performance  on  a 
btage,  than  those  of  almost  any  other  dramatist  whatever.  Their 
distinguishing  excellence  is  a  reason  that  they  should  be  so.  There 
is  so  much  in  them,  which  comes  not  under  the  province  of  acting, 
with  which  eye,  and  tone,  and  gesture,  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  glory  of  the  scenic  art  is  to  personate  passion,  and  the  turns 
of  passion  ;  and  the  more  coarse  and  palpable  the  passion  is,  the 
more  bold  upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  spectators  the  performer 
obviously  possesses.  For  this. reason,  scolding  scenes,  scenes 
where  two  persons  talk  themselves  into  a  fit  of  fury,  and  then  in  a. 
surprising  manner  talk  themselves  out  of  it  again,  have  always  been 
the  most  popular  upon  our  ^age.     And  t  he  reason  is  plain,  because 
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the  spectators  are  here  most  palpably  appealed  to;  they  are  the 
proper  judges  in  this  war  of  words  ;  they  are  the  legitimate  rinyi; 
that  should  be  formed  round  such  ^'  intellectual  prize-fighters.'^ 
Talking  is  the  direct  object  of  the  imitation  here.  But  in  all  the 
best  dramas,  and  in  Shakspeare  above  all,  how  obvious  it  is,  that 
the  form  of  speaking,  whether  it  be  in  soliloquy  or  dialogue,  h 
only  a  medium,  and  often  a  highly  artificial  one,  for  putting  the 
reader  or  spectator  into  possession  of  that  knowledge  of  the  inner 
structure  and  workings  of  mind  in  a  character,  which  he  could 
otherwise  never  have  arrived  at  in  thai  form  of  composition  by 
any  gift  short  of  intuition.  We  do  here  as  we  do  with  noveb 
written  in  the  epistolary  form.  How  many  improprieties,  perfect 
solecisms  in  letter-writing,  do  we  put  up  with  in  Clarissa  and  other 
books,  for  the  sake  of  the  delight  which  that  form  upon  the  whole 
gives  us. 

Biit  the  practice  of  stage  representation  reduces  every  thing  to 
a  controversy  of  elocution.  Every  character,  from  the  boisterous 
blasphemings  ofBajazet  to  the  shrinking  timidity  of  womanhood, 
must  play  the  orator.  The  love^dialogues  of  Romeo  and  Juliett 
those  silvej:-sweet  sounds  of  lovers'  tongues  by  night ;  the  mat^ 
intimate  and  sacred  sweetnesses  of  nuptial  colloquy  between  an 
Othello  or  a  Posthumus  with  their  married  wives ;  all  those  delka* 
ties  which  are  so  delightful  in  the  reading,  as  when  we  read  of 
those  youthful  dalliances  in  Paradise 


as  bcseem'd 

Fair  couple  liuk'd  in  happy  nuptial  league, 
Alone : 

by  the  inherent  fault  of  stage  representation,  how  are  these  thiiq^ 
sullied  and  turned  from  their  very  nature  by  being  exposed  to  a 
large  assemblj' ;  when  such  speeches  as  Imogen  addresses  to  her 
lord,  come  drawling  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  hired  actress,  whose 
courtship,  though  nominally  addressed  to  the  personated  Posthu- 
mus, is  manifestly  aimed  at  the  spectators,  who  are  \o  judge  of 
her  endearments  and  her  returns  of  love. 

The  character  of  Hamlet  is  perhaps  that  by  which,  since  the 
days- of  Betterton,  a  succession  of  popular  performers  have  hr^d  the 
greatest  ambition  to  distinguish  themselves.  The  length  of  fhe 
part  may  be  one  of  their  reasons.  But  for  the  character  itself.— 
We  find  it  in  a  play,  and  therefore  we  judge  it  a  fit  subject  ofdra* 
matic  representation.  The  play  itself  abounds  in  maxims  and  re* 
flections  beyond  any  other,  an(i  therefore  we  consider  it  as  a  pro* 
per  vehicle  for  conveying  moral  instruction.  Hut  Hamlet  himself 
-—what  does  he  suffer  meanwhile  by  being  dragged  forth,  as  the 
public  schoolmaster,  to  give  lectures  to  the  crowd !  Why,  niiM 
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p»rH  in  ten  or  what  Hamlet  does,  are  tranaactions  between  him- 
•elf  and  his  mor^l  sense ;  they  are  the  effusions  of.  his  solitary  mu- 
sings, which  he  retires  to  holes  and  corners,  and  the  most  seques- 
tered  parts  of  the  palace,  to  pour  forth  ;  or  rather,  they  are  the  si* 
lent  meditations  with  which  his  bosom  is  bursting,  reduced  to 
norda  for  the  sake  of  the  reader,  who  must  else  remain  ignorant  of 
what  is  passing  there.  These  profound  sorrows,  these  light- and 
noiaeabhorring  ruminations,  which  the  tongue  scarce  dares  uUer 
to  deaf  walls  and  chambers,  how  can  they  be  represented  by  a 
gesticulating  actor,  who  comes  and  mouths  them  out  before  an 
audience,  making  four  hundred  people  his  confidants  at  once?  I 
say  not  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  actor  so  to  do ;  he  must  pronounce 
them  ore  rotundo ;  he  must  accompany  them  with  his  eye  i  he  must 
insinuate  them  into  his  auditory  by  some  trick  of  eye,  tone,  orges« 
hire,  or  he  fails.  He  m^ist  be  thinking  all  the  while  of  his  op- 
ftaranctj  because  he  knows  thai  all  the  while  tlie  spectators  are 

judging  of  it.  And  this  is  the  way  to  represent  the  shy,  negli- 
gent, retiring  Hamlet. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  conveying  a  vast  quan- 

,  Hty  of  thought  and  feeling  to  a  great  portion  of  the  audience,  who 
otherwise  would  never  earn  it  for  themselves  by  reading ;  and  the 
intBUectual  acquisition  gained  this  way  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
be  inestimable ;  but  1  am  not  arguing  that  Hamlet  should  not  be 
acted,  but  how  much  Hamlet  is  made  another  thing  by  being  acted. 
I  have  heard  much  of  the  wonders  which  Garrick  performed  in 
this  part ;  but  as  I  never  saw  him,  I  must  have  leave  to  doubt 
whether  the  representation  of  such  a  character  came  within  the 
province  of  his  art.  Those  who  tell  me  of  him,  speak  of  his  eye, 
of  the  magic  of  his  eye,  and  of  his  commanding  voice :  physical 
properties  vastly  desirable  in  an  actor,  and  without  which  he  can 
never  insinuate  meaning  into  an  auditory— but  what  have  they  to 
io  with  Hamlet  ?  what  have  they  to  do  with  intellect  ?  In  fact,  the 
things  aimed  at  in  theatrical  representation,  are  to  arrest  the  spec- 
tator's eye  upon  the  form  and  the  gesture,  and  so  to  gain  a  more 
frvourable  hearing  to  what  is  spoken  :  it  is  not  what  the  character 
18,  but  how  he  looks ;  not  what  he  says,  but  how  he  speaks  it.  I 
see  no  reason  to  think  that  if  the  play  of  Hamlet  were  written  over 
i^in  by  some  such  writer  as  Banks  or  Lillo,  retaining  the  process 
of  the  story,  but  totally  omitting  all  the  poetry  of  it,  all  the  divine 
features  of  Shakspearq,  his  stupendous  intellect ;  and  only  tak? 
ing  care  to  give  us  enough  of  passionate  dialogue,  which  Banks  or 
Lillo  were  never  at  a  loss  to  furnish ;  I  see  not  how  the  effect  could 
be  much  different  upon  an  audience,  nor  how  the  actor  has  it  in 

"«  Us  power  to  represent  Shakspeare  to  us  differently  from  his  re- 
presentation of  Banks  or  Lillo.  Hamlet  would  still  be  a  youthful, 
iCGomplished  prince,  and  musit  be  gracefully  personated ;  he  might 
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be  puzzled  in  his  mind,  wavering  in  his  conduct,  seemingly  crue^ 
to  Ophelia ;  he  might  see. a  ghost,  and  start  at  it,  and  address  it 
kindly  when  he  found  it  to  be  his  father ;  all  this  in  the  poorest 
and  most  homely  language  of  the  servilest  creeper  after  naturis 
that  ever  consul (cd  the  palate  of  an  audience,  without  troubling 
Shakspcare  for  the  uiattcr :  and  I  see  not  but  there  would  be  room 
for  all  the  power  which  an  actor  has,  to  display  itsdf.  -  AU  the 
passions  and  changes  of  passion  might  remain  :  for  those  are  much 
less  difHcult  to  write  or  act  than  is  thought ;  it  is  a  trick  easy  to  be 
attained;  it  is  but  rising  or  falling  a  note  or  two  in  the  voice,  a 
whisper  witha  significant  foreboding  look  to  announce  its  approach  ; 
anil  so  contagious  the  counterfeit  appearance'of  any  emotion  is, 
that  let  the  words  be  what  they  will,  the  look  and  tone  shall  carry 
it  off,  and  make  it  pass  for  deep  skill  in  the  passions. 

It  is  common  for  piiople  to  talk  of  Shakspeare's  plaj's  being  so 
natundf  that  every  body  can  understand  him.  They  are  natural 
indeed  ;  they  are  grounded  deep  in  nature — so  deep  that  the  depth. 
of  them  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  most  of  us.  You  shall  hear  the 
same  persons  say  that  George  Barnwell  is  very  natural,  and  Othel- 
lo is  very  natural ;  that  they  are  both  very  deep  ;  and  to  them  thejr 
are  the  same  kind  of  thing.  At  the  one  they  sit  and  shed  tears, 
because  a  good  sort  of  yoiinj};  man  is  tempted  by  a  naughty  woman 
to  commit  a  trifling  peccadillo — the  murder  of  an  uncle  or  so — that 
is  all,  and  so  comes  to  an  untimely  end,  which  is  so  moving;  and 
at  the  other,  because  a  blackamoor  in  a  tit  of  jealousv  kills  his  in- 
nocent  white  wife:  and  the  odds  are  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred would  willingly  behold  tiie  same  catastrophe  happen  to  both 
the  heroes,  and  have  thouj^Iit  the  rope  more  due  to  Othello  than 
to  Barnwell.  For  of  {he  texture  of  0(lielh)'s  mind,  the  inward 
construction  marvellously  laid  open  uilli  all  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, ils  heroic  ronficlencps  and  its  hinnan  misgivings,  its  agonies 
of  hate  springing  from  the  depths  of  love — Ihey  see  no  more  than 
the  spectators  at  a  ciieaper  rale,  who  pay  their  pennies  a -piece  to 
look  through  the  mnn's  telescope  in  [jeiccstor-ficlds,  see  into  the 
imvard  plot  and  topography  of  the  moon.  Some  dim  thing  or  other 
they  see;  they  see  an  actor  persoiialing  a  passion,  of  grief  or  an- 
ger, for  instance,  anil  they  recognise  it  as  a  copy  of  the  usual  ex- 
ternal effects  of  such  passion<< ;  or  at  least  as  beiuTj  true  to  that 
si/i!ibol  of  the  anoiion  a-liich  passes  cnnenl  at  the  theatre  for  it]; 
for  it  is  of  fen  no  more  than  that  :  but  of  the  grounds  of  the  passion, 
its  coiTespoudence  to  a  great  or  heioic  nature,  which  is  the  only 
worthy  object  of  trn,;:;c.J^ — that  common  auditors  know  any  thing 
of  tills,  or  can  ha\c  anv  such  notions  dinned  into  them  by  the  mere 
Hlicngth  of  an  actor's  lungr* — that  aj)prehensioii3  foreign  to  theui 
«:houid  be  thus  infused  into  them  by  storm,  I  can  neither  believe, 
nor  uudeiTiand  how  it  can  be  possible. 
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We  talk  of  Shakspeare's  admirable  observation  of  life,  when  wc 
should  feel,  that  not  from  a  petty  inquisition  into  those  cheap  and 
•every-daj  characters  which  surrounded  him,  as  they  surround  us, 
but  from  his  own  niind,^  which  was,  to  ^borrow  a  phrase  of  Ben 
Jonson's,  the  very  "  sphere  of  humanity ,'*  he  fetched  those 
images  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge,  of  which  every  one  of  us  re- 
cognising a  part,  think  we  |comprehend  in  our  natures  the  whole ; 
and  oftentimes  mistake  the  powers  which  he  positively  creates  in 
us,  for  nothing  more  than  indigenous  faculties  of  our  own  minds, 
.  which  only  waited  the  application  of  corresponding  virtues  in  him 
to  return  a  full  and  clear  echo  of  the  same. 

To  return  to  Hamlet. — Among  the  distinguishing  features  of 
that  wonderful  character,  one  of  the  most  interesting  (yet  painful) 
is  that  soreness  of  mind  which  makes  him  treat  the  intrusions  of 
Polonius  with  harshness,  and  that  asperity  which  he  puts  on  in  his 
interviews  with  Ophelia.     These  tokens  of  an  unhinged  mind  (if 
they  be  not  mixed  in  the  latter  case  with  a  profound  artifice  of 
love,  to  alienate  Ophelia  by  affected  discourtesies,  so  to  prepare 
her  mind  for  the  breaking  off  of  that  loving  intercourse,  which  can 
no  longer  find  a  place  amidst  business  so  serious  as  that  which  h^ 
has  to  do)  are  parts  of  his  character,  which,  to  reconcile  with  oulr 
admiration  of  Hamlet,  the  most  patient  consideration  of  his  situation 
is  no  more  than  necessary  ;  they  are  whai  ^eforgitfe  aftenvards^ 
and  explain  by  the  whole  of  his  character,  but  at  the  time  they 
are  harsh  and  unpleasant.     Yet  such  is  the  actor's  necessity  of 
giving  strong  blows  to  the  audience,  that  I  have  never  seen  a  player 
in   this  character,  who  did  not  exaggerate  and  strain  to  the  ut- 
most these  ambiguous  features — tliese  temporary  deformities  in 
the  character.     They  make  him  express  a  vulgar  scorn  at  Polo- 
nius, which  utterly  degrades  his  gentility,  and  which  no  explana- 
tion can  render  palatable ;  they  make   him  show  contempt,  and 
curl  up  the  nose  at  Ophelia's  father — contempt  in  its  very  gross- 
est and  most  hatefid  form  ;  but  they  get  applause  by  it :  it  is  na- 
tural, people  say :  that  is,  the  words  are  scornful,  and  the  actor 
expresses  scorn,  and  that  they  can  judge  of :  but  why  so  muck 
scorn,  and  of  that  sort,  they  never  think  of  asking. 

So  to  Ophelia — All  the  Hamlets  that  I  have  ever  seen,  rant  and 
rave  at  her  as  if  she  had  committed  some  great  crime,  and  the  au- 
dience are  highly  ple&sed,  because  the  words  of  the  p^irt  s^re  sa- 
tirical, and  they  are  enforced  by  the  strongest  expression  of  sa- 
tirical indignation  of  which  the  face  and  voice  are  capable.     But 
then,  whether  Hamlet  is  likely  to  have  put  on  such  brutal  appear- 
ances to  a  lady  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  is  never  thought  i\xu 
The  truth  is,  that  in  all  such  deep  aSectioDs  as  had  subsisted  be- 
tween Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  there  is  a  stock  of  supererogatory  iove 
(IF  I  venture  to  use  the  expression)  which  in  any  great  grief  of 
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hearti  especially  where  that  which  prejs  upon  the  mind  cannot 
be  communicated^  confers  a  kind  of  indulgence  upon  the  grieved 

fiarly  to  express  itself,  even  to  its  heart's  dearest  object,  in  the 
anguage  of  a  temporary  alienation ;  but  it  is  not  alienation ;  it  is  a 
distraction  purely,  and  so  it  always  makes  itself  to  be  felt  by  that 
object :  it  is  not  anger,  but  grief  assuming  the  appearance  pf  anger 
— love  awkwardly  counterfeiting  hate,  as  sweet  countenances  whm 
they  try  to  frown :  but  such  sternness  and  fierce  disgust  as  Haoi* 
let  is  made  to  show,  is  no  counterfeit,  but  the  real  face  of  absolute 
aversion— of  irreconcilable  alienation.  It  may  be  said  he  puts  OB 
the  madman ;  but  then  he  should  only  so  far  put  on  this  counter* 
feit  lunacy  as  his  own  real  distraction  will  give  him  leaver  that  is« 
incompletely,  imperfectly ;  not  in  that  confirmed,  practised  vrajt 
like  a  master  of  his  art,  or,  as  Dame  Quickly  would  say,  **  like 
one  of  those  harlotery  players.'' 

I  mean  no  disrespect  to  any  Actor;  but  the  sort  of  pleasure 
which  Shakspeare's  plays  give  in  the  acting  seems  to  me  not  adt 
all  to  differ  from  that  which  the  audience  receive  from  those  of 
other  writers;  and  they  being  in  themselves  essentially  so  differ^ 
int  from  all  others^  I  must  conclude  that  there  is  something  .iii 
the  nature  of  acting  which  levels  all  distinctions.  And,  in  fiictt 
who  does  not  speak  indifferently  of  the  Gamester  and  of  Macbeth 
as  fine  stage  performances,  and  praise  the  Mrs.  Beverly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mrs.  S.  f  Belvidera^  and 
Calista,  and  Isabella,  and  Euphrasia,  are  they  less  liked  tfaaa 
Imogen,  or  than  Juliet,  or  than  Desdemona  ?  Are  they  not  apo* 
ken  of  and  remembered  in  the  same  way  ?  Is  not  the  female  per* 
former  as  great  (as  they  call  it)  in  one  as  in  the  other  ?  Did  not 
Oarrick  shine,  and  was  he  not  ambitious  of  shining,  in  every  drawl- 
ing  tragedy  that  his  wretched  day  produced — the  productions  of 
the  Hooles,  and  the  Murphy  s,  and  the  Browns — and  shall  he  have 
that  honour  to  dwell  in  our  minds  for  ever  as  an  inseparable  con* 
comitant  with  Shakspeare  ?  A  kindred  mind !  Oh  who  can  read 
that  affecting  sonnet  of  Shakspeare  'Which  alludes  to  his  professMNi 
as  a  player :— * 

Oh  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmless  deeds, 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  means  which  public  custom  breeds— 

Theuce  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand  { 

And  ahnost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 

To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dier^s  hand-^ 

Or  that  other  confession  :-^ 
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Alai  1  'tif  true,  I  iiare  gone  here  and  there. 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  thy  view, 

GorM  miiie  owo  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear    ■— 

Who  can  read  these  instances  of  jealous  self- watchfulness  in  our 
sweet  Shakspeare,  ami  dream  of  any  congeniality  between  him 
and  one  thaf ,  by  every  tradition  of  him,  appears  to  have  been  ai 
mere  a  player  as  ever  existed ;  to  have  had  his  mind  tainted  with 
die  lowest  players'  vices — envy  and  jealousy,  and  miserable  crav- 
ings after  applause ;  one  who  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  waa 
jesJous  even  of  the  women-performers  that  stood  in  his  way ;  a 
manager  full  of  managerial  tricks,  and  stratagems,  and  finesse :  that 
any  resemblance  should  be  dreamed  of  between  him  and  Shak* 
■peare — Shakspeai  e  who,  in  the  plenitude  and  consciousness  of  hia 
own  powers,  could,  with  that  noble  modesty  which  we  can  neither 
imitate  nor  appreciate,  express  tiimself  thus  of  hia  own  sense  of  his 
ewn  defects : 

Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
FeaiarM  like  him;  like  him  with  friends  i>oi8eit ; 
Desiring  this  marCs  arU  and  that  tnan^s  sco/ie, 

T  am  almost  disposed  to  deny  to  Garrick  the  merit  of  being  aa 
admirer  of  Shakspeare.  A  true  lover  of  his  excellences  he  cer- 
tainly was  not ;  for  would  any  true  lover  of  them  have  admitted 
into  his  matchless  scenes  such  ribald  trash  as  Tate,  and  Gibber, 
and  the  rest  of  them,  that 

With  their  darkness  durst  affront  his  light, 

have  foisted  into  the  acting  plays  of  Shakspeare  ?  I  believe  it  im- 
possible that  he  coidd  have  had  a  proper  reverence  for  Shakspeare, 
and  have  condescended  to  go  through  that  interpolated  scene  la 
ffichard  the  Third,  in  which  Richard  tries  to  break  his  wife's  heart 
by  telling  her  he  loves  another  woman,  and  says,  ^'  if  she  survives 
this  she  is  immortal."  Tet  I  doubt  not  he  delivered  this  vu]g,ar 
itaflf  with  as  much  anxiety  of  emphasis  as  any  of  the  genuine  parts : 
and  for  acting,  it  is  as  well  calculated  as  any.  But  ^e  have  seen 
Ae  part  of  Richard  lately  produce  great  fame  to  an  actor  by  his 
Banner  of  playing  it,  and  it  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  acting,  and  of 
popular  judgments  of  Shakspeare  derived  from  acting.  Not  one 
tifthespectators  who  have  witnessed  Mr.  Cooke's  exertions  in  that 
part,  but  has  come  away  with  a  proper  convict imi  that  Richard  is 
•  very  wicked  man,  and  kills  little  children  in  their  beds,  with 
lomethinglike  the  pleasure  which  the  ^^iants  and  ogres  in  childrena' 
books  are  represented  to  hava  taken  in  that  practioa ;  moreover, 
Voft,  V,  Nm  S$rm.  10 
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that  he  is  very  close  and  shrewd,  and  deviliih  cunbing,  for  jou 
roiild  see  that  by  his  eye* 

Rut  is,  ill  fact,  this  the  impression  ive  have  in  reading  the  Richard 
of  Shakspeare  ?  Do  we  feel  any  thing  liice  disgust,  as  we  do  at 
that  butcher-like  representation  of  him  that  passes  for  him  on  tlie 
stage  ?  A  horror  at  his  crimes  blends  with  the  cfiect  which  we 
feel ;  but  how  is  it  qualified,  how  is  it  carried  off,  by  the  rich  intel- 
lect which  he  displays,  his  resources,  his  wit,  his  buoyant  spirits, 
his  vast  knowledge  and  insight  into  characters,  the  poetry  of  big 
part — not  an  atom  of  all  which  is  made  perceivable  in  Mr.  Cook's 
way  of  acting  it.  Nothing  but  his  crimes,  his  actions,  is  visible ;  thej 
are  prominent  and  stating ;  the  murderer  stands  out,  but  where  is 
the  lofty  genius,  (he  man  of  vast  capacity — the  profound,  the  wil- 
iyj  accomplished  Richard  ? 

The  truth  is,  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  are  so  much  the  ob- 
jects of  meditation,  rather  than  of  interest  or  curiosity,  as  to  their 
actions,  that  while  we  are  reading  any  of  his  great  criminal  cha- 
racters— Macbeth,  Richard,  even  lago — we  think  not  so  much  of 
the  crimes  which  they  commit,  as  of  the  ambition,  the  aspiring 
spirit,  the  intellectual  activity,  which  prompts  them  to  overleap 
those  moral  fences.  Barnwell  is  a  wretched  murderer;  there  u 
a  cerluin  fitness  between  his  neck  and  the  rope;  he  is  the  legiti- 
mate heir  to  the  gallows;  nobody  who  thinks  at  all  can  think  of 
any  alleviati:ig  circumstances  in  his  case  to  make  him  a  fit  object 
of  mercy.  Or,  to  take  an  instance  from  the  higher  tragedy,  whil 
else  but  a  mere  assassin  is  Glenalvon  ?  Do  we  think  of  any  thii^ 
but  of  the  crime  which  he  commits,  and  the  rack  which  he  de- 
serves !  That  is  all  which  we  really  think  about  him.  Whereas^ 
in  corresponding  characters  in  Shakespeare,  so  little  do  the  actions 
comparatively  affect  us,  that  while  the  impulses,  the  inner  mind,  in 
all  its  perverted  greatness,  solely  seems  real,  and  is  exclusively  at- 
tended to,  the  crime  is  comparatively  nothing.  But  when  we  see 
these  thins^s  represented,  the  acts  which  tliey  do  are  comparative- 
ly every  thing,  their  impulses  nothing.  The  state  of  subliine  emo- 
tion into  which  we  are  elevated  by  those  images  of  night  and  hor- 
ror which  31}icbeth  is  made  to  utter,  that  solemn  prelude  with 
which  he  entertains  the  time  till  the  bell  shall  strike  which  is  to 
call  him  to  murder  Duncan — when  we  no  longer  read  it  in  a  book, 
when  we  have  given  np  that  vantage  ground  of  abstraction  which 
reading  possesses  over  seeins;,  and  come  to  see  a  man  in  his  bodilj 
shape  before  our  eyes  aciually  prepiring  to  commit  a  murder,  if  the 
acting  be  true  and  impressive,  as  I  have  witnessed  it  in  Mr*  Kem* 
ble's  performance  of  that  part,  the  painful  anxiety  about  the  act,  the 
natural  longing  to  prevent  it  while  it  yet  seems  unperpetrated,  the 
too  close-pressmg  semblance  of  reality,  give  a  pain  and  an  unessi- 
ness  which  totally  destroy  all  the  delight  which  the  words  in  the 
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book  convey,  where  the  deed  doing;  never  presses  upon  us  wilh 
the  painful  sense  of  presence :  it  rather  seems  to  belong  to  histo- 
ry— ^to  something  past  and  inevitable,  if  it  has  any  thing  to  do 
with  time  at  all.  The  sublime  images,  the  poetry  alone,  id  that 
which  is  present  to  our  minds  in  the  reading. 

So  to  see  Lear  acted — to  see  an  old  man  tottering  about  the 
stage  with  a  walking  stick,  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  daughters 
in  a  rainy  night — has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  pninfid  and  disgust- 
ing.  We  want  to  take  him  into  shelte-,  .itid  relieve  him.     That  is 
811  the  feeling  which  the  acting  of  Ijear  ever  produced  in  me.  But 
the  Lear  of  Shakspearc  cannot  be  acted.     The  contemptible  ma- 
chinery by  which  (hey  mimic  the  storm  which  he  vqcs  out  in,  is 
not  more  inadequate  to  represent  the  horrors  of  the  real  elements, 
than  any  actor  can  be  to  represent  Lear :  they  might  more  easily 
propose  to  personate  the  Satan  of  Milton  upon  a  stage,  or  one  of 
Michael  Angelo's  terrible  figures.     The  p;ieatness  of  Lear  is  not 
in  corporal  dimension,  but  in  intellectual :  the  explosions  of  his 
passion  are  terrible  as  a  volcano  :  they  are  sforms  turning  up  and 
disclosing  to  the  l>ottora  that  sea,  his  mind,  with  all  its  vast  riches. 
II  is  his  mind  which  is  laid  bare.  This  case  of  fle!»h  and  blood  seems 
too  insignificant  to  be  thought  on ;  even  as  he  himself  neglects  it. 
On  the  stage  we  see  nothing  but  corporal  infirmities  and  weakness, 
the  impotence  of  rage :  while  we  read  it,  we  see  not  Lear,  but  we  are 
Lear — we  are  in  his  mind,  we  arc  sustained  by  a  grandeur  which 
baffles  the  malice  of  daughters  and  storms  ;  in  the  aberrations  of 
his  reason  we  discover  a  mighty  irregtilar  power  of  reasoning,  im- 
methodizcd  from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  exerting  its 
powers,  as  the  wind  blows  where  it  listeth,  at  will  upon  the  cor- 
ruptions and  abuser  of  mankind.     What  have  looks,  or  tones,  to 
do  with  that  sublime  identification  of  his  age  with  that  of  the  Am- 
vens  ihfmstlve9^  when,  in  his  reproaches  to  them  for  conniving  at 
the  injustice  of  his  children,  he  reminds  them  that  "  they  them- 
leives  are  old?"     What  gesture  shall   we  appropriate  to  this? 
What  has  the  voice  or  the  eye  to  do  with  such  things  ?  But  the 
play  is  beyond  all  art,  as  the  tamperings  with  it  <show  :  it  is  too 
nrd  and  stony ;  it  must  have  love  scenes,  and  a  happy  ending.     It 
knot  enough  that  Cordelia  is  a  daughter;  she  uviM  shine  as  a  lo- 
ver too.     Tate  has  put  his  hook  in  the  nostrils  of  this  Leviathan, 
fdrOarrick  and  his  tbllowers,  the  showmen  of  the  scene,  to  draw 
(be  mighty  beast  about  more  easily.     A  happy  endinv; ! — as  if  the 
Hving  martyrdom  that  Lear  had  gone  through,  ihc:  flaying  of  bis 
feelings  alive,  did  not  make  a  fair  dismissal  from  the  stage  of  life  the 
only  dJecorous  thing  for  him.     If  he  is  to  live  and  be  happy  after ; 
if  he  could  sustain  this  world's  burden  after,  why  all  this  pudder 
Slid  preparation — why  torment  us  with  all  thi.^  uniioces?«;uT  gym- 
ptthy  ?  As  if  the  childish  pleasure  of  getting  his  gilt  robe  and 
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iceptre  agaio  could  tempt  him  to  act  over  again  his  misBsed  ste« 
lion — as  if,  at  Us  years,  and  with  his  experience,  any  thing  was  left 
but  to  die. 

Lear  is  essentially  impossible  to  be  represented  on  a  stage.  But 
hoff  many  dramatic  personages  are  there  in  Shakspeare,  which 
though  more  tractable  and  feasible  (if  I  may  so  speak)  than  Lear, 
yet  V  om  some  circumstance,  some  adjunct  to  their  character,  are 
im}:M>;*er  to  be  shown  to  our  bodily  eye.     Othello,  for  instance. 
]\o(iung  can  be  moie  soothing,  more  flattering  to  the  nobler  parts 
of  our  natures,  than  to  read  of  a  young  Venetian  lady  of  highest 
c\fri<^.Tioi),  through  the  force  rf  'io\e,  and  from  a  sense  of  merit  m 
him  whom  she  loved,  laying  dside  every  consideration  of  kindredp 
and  country,  and  colour,  and  weddiijg  with  a  coal  black  Moor^ 
(for  such  he  is  represented,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  knowledge 
respecting  foreign  countries  in  those  days  compared  with  our 
own,  or  in  compliance  with  popular  notions,  though  the  Moors  are 
now  well  enough  known  to  be  by  many  shades  less  worthy  of  a 
white  woman's  fancy,)— 'it  is  the  perfect  triumph  of  virtue  over 
accidents,  of  the  imagination  over  the  senses.     She  sees  Olhello't 
colour  in  his  mind.     But  upon  the  stage,  when  the  imagination  it 
Ro  longer  the  ruling  faculty,  but  we  are  left  to  our  poor,  unassisted 
senses,  I  appeal  to  every  one  that  has  seen  Othello  played,  whe* 
ther  he  did  not,  on  the  contrary,  sink  Othello's  mind  in  his  colour; 
whether  he  did  not  find  something  extremely  revolting  in  the  court* 
ship  and  wedded  caresses  of  Othello  and  Desdemona;  and  whe- 
ther the  actual  sight  of  the  thing  did  not  overweigh  all  that  beau* 
tiful  compromise  which  we  make  in  reading ; — and  the  reason  if 
should  do  so  is  obvious,  because  there  is  just  so  much  reality  pre* 
sented  to  our  senses  as  to  give  a  perception  of  disagreement,  with 
not  enough  of  belief  in  the  internal  motives — all  that  which  is  uih 
seen — to  overpower  and  reconcile  the  first  and  obvious  prejudi- 
ces.^    What  we  see  upon  a  stage  is  body  and  bodily  action ;  what 
we  are  conscious  of  in  reading  is  almost  exclusively  the  mind,  aod 
its  movements ;  and  this  I  think  may  sufficiently  account  for  the 
very  different  sort  of  delight  with  which  the  same  play  bo  often 
aflfects  us  in  the  reading  and  in  the  seeing. 

If  requires  little  reflection  to  perceive,  that  if  those  characters 
in  Shakspeare  which  are  within  the  precincts  of  nature,  have  yet 
something  in  them  which  appeals  too  exclusively  to  the  imagine* 

*  The  error  of  soppodng  that  because  Othelto'i  eoloar  does  not  oflend  us  in  the 
reading:,  it  should  also  not  offend  us  in  the  seeing,  is  just  suoh  a  fallacy  as  suppoiinf 
that  an  Adam  and  Kve  in  a  picture  shall  affect  us  jnst  as  they  do  in  the  poem.  But 
in  the  poem  we  for  a  while  have  Paradisaical  senses  given  us,  which  vanish  when 
ive  see  a  man  and  his  wife  without  clothes  in  the  picture.  The  Painters  rhemselVM 
fee)  this,  as  is  aptiai  ent  by  the  awkward  shifts  they  have  recourse  to.  to  make  then 
look  not  quite  naked ;  by  a  so  t  of  prophetic  anacfaranismt  antedating  the  inventioa 
of  fig-'caves.  So,  in  tlie  reading  of  the  Play  we  fee  wiik  DosdemMiri  eyes;  ki  dfs 
jceiag  of  it,  we  are  forced  to  loek  vitli  oarewa. 


■ 


tion>  to  tdroit  or  their  being  made  objects  to  the  senses  wifhout 
■ufleriog  a  change  and  a  diminution — ^that  still  stronger  the  objec- 
tion must  lie  against  representing  another  line  of  characters,  which 
Shakapeare  has  introduced  to  give  a  wildness  and  a  supernatural 
elevation  to  his  scenes,  as  i(  to  remove  them  still  farther  from  that 
assimilation  to  common  life  in  which  their  excellence  is  vulgarly 
8upp<:'bed  to  consist.     When  we  read  the  incantations  of  those 
terrible  beings  the  Witches  in  Macbeth,  thou]c;h  some  of  the  in- 
gredients of  their  hellish  composition  savour  of  the  grotesque,  yet 
is  liie  rflfect  upon  us  other  than  tbe  most  serious  and  appalling  that 
can  be  imagined?  Do  we  not  feel  spell-bound,  as  Macbeth  was  ? 
Can  any  mirth  accompany  a  sense  of  (heir  presence  f  We  might 
ms  well  laugh  under  a  consciousness  of  the  pnnciple  of  Evil  himself 
being  truly  and  really  present  with  us.     But  attempt  to  bring  these 
beings  on  to  a  stage,  and  you  turn  them  instantly  into  so  many 
old  women,  that  men  and  children  are  to  laugh  at.     Contrary  to 
the  old  saying,  that  ^  seeing  is  believing,"  the  sight  actually  de- 
stroys the  faith :  and  the  mirth  in  which  we  indulge  at  their  ex- 
pense, when  we  see  these  creatures  upon  a  stage,  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  indemniGcation  which  we  make  to  ourselves  for  the  terror 
which  they  put  us  in  when  reading  made  them  an  object  of  belief 
—when  we  surrendered  up  our  reason  to  the  poet,  as  children  to 
their  nurses  and  their  elders ;  and  we  laugh  at  our  late  fears,  iss 
children  who  thought  they  saw  something  in  the  dark,  triumph 
when  the  bringing  in  of  a  candle  discovers  the  vanity  of  their  fears. 
For  this  exposure  of  supernatural  agents  upon  a  stage  is  truly  bring- 
ing in  a  candle  to  expose  their  own  delusiveness.     It  is  the  solita- 
ry taper  and  the  book  that  generates  a  faith  in  these  terrors :  a 
gfiQSt  by  chandelier  light,  and  in  good  company,  deceives  no  spec- 
tators'—a ghost  that  can  be  measured  by  the  eye,  and  his  human 
diowDSions  made  out  at  leisure.     The  sight  of  a  well-lighted 
boose,  and  a  well-dressed  audience,  shall  arm  the  most  nervous 
child  against  any  apprehensions :  as  Tom  Brown  sajs  of  the  im- 
penetrable skin  of  Achilles  with  his  impenetrable  armour  over  it, 
'^Bolly  Dawson  would  have  fought  the  devil  with  such  advan- 
liges.'^ 

Much  has  been  said,  and  deservedly,  in  reprobation  of  the  vile 
oixtore  which  Dryden  has  thrown  into  the  Tempest :  doubtless. 
Without  some  such  vitious  alloy,  the  impure  ears  of  that  age  would 
aever  have  sate  out  to  hear  so  much  innocence  of  love  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  sweet  courtship  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda.  But 
il  the  Tempest  of  Shakspeare  at  all  a  subject  for  stage  represen- 
(atioii  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  read  of  an  enchanter,  and  to  believe  the 
fiDiidroas  tale  while  we  are  reading.it ;  but  to  have  a  conjurer 
imiKht  before  us  in  his  conjuring  gown,  with  his  spirits  about  him, 
wUcinwB*  bat  biiaself  and  some  hundred  of  favoured  spectators 
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before  the  curtain  are  supposed  to  see,  involves  such  a  quantitjof 
the  hateful  incredibley  that  all  our  reverence  for  the  autlior  cannot 
hinder  us  from  perceiring  such  gross  attempts  upon  the  senses  to 
be  in  tiie  highest  degree  childish  and  inefficient.  Spirits  and  fai* 
ries  cannot  be  represented — they  cannot  even  be  painted — ^thejr 
can  only  be  believed.  But  the  elaborate  and  anxious,  provision 
of  scenery,  which  the  luxury  of  the  age  demands,  in  those  cases, 
works  a  quite  contrary  effect  to  what  is  Intended.  That  which 
in  comedy,  or  plays  of  familiar  life,  adds  so  :nnrii  to  the  life  of  the. 
iiri^atian,  in  plays  wliich  appeal  to  the  l.lgljer  faculties,  positively 
destroys  the  illusion  which  it  is  introd:iced  to  ai<i.  A  parlour 
or  a  ('rawing  room — a  library  opening  into  a  garden  with  an  alcove 
in  it — a  street,  or  the  piazza  of  Covent-garden,  does  well  enough  in 
a  scene  ;  we  are  conte.it  to  give  as  much  credit  to  it  as  it  demands  ; 
or  rather,  we  think  Utile  about  it — it  is  little  more  than  reading,  at 
the  top  of  a  page,  **  Scene,  a  Garden ;"  we  do  not  iniagirie  otfr- 
selves  there,  but  we  readily  admit  the  imitation  of  familiar  objecls. 
But  to  think  by  the  help  of  painted  trees  and  caverns,  which  we 
know  to  be  painted,  to  transport  our  minds  to  Prospero,  and'hia 
island,  and  his  lonely  cell  ;^  or  by  the  aid  of  a  fiddle  dexterouiily 
thrown  in,  in  an  interval  of  speaking,  to  make  us  believe  that  we 
hear  those  supernatural  noises  of  which  the  isle  was  full : — the  Or* 
rery  Lecturer  of  the  llaymarket  might  as  well  hope,  by  his  musi- 
cal glasses  cleverly  stationed  out  of  sight  behind  his  apparatus,  to 
make  us  believe  that  we  do  indeed  hear  the  crystal  spheres  rii^ 
out  that  chime,  which,  if  it  were  to  enwrap  our  fancy  long,  Milton 
thinks 

Time  would  run  back  and  feich  the  age  of  gold. 

And  speckled  Vanity 

Would  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  8iu  would  melt  from  earthly  mould ; 

Yea,  Hell  itself  would  pass  away, 

And  leave  its  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peeriug  day. 

The  Garden  of  "Eden,  with  our  first  parents  in  it,  is  not  more  im- 
possible to  be  shown  on  a  sta^e,  than  the  Enchanted  Isle,  with  its 
no  less  interesting  and  innocent  first  settlers. 

The  subject  of  scenery  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
dresses,  which  are  so  anxiously  attended  to  on  our  stage.  I  re- 
member the  last  time  I  saw  Macbeth  played,  the  discrepancy  I 
felt  at  the  changes  of  garment  which  he  varied — the  shiftings  and 
re-shiftings,  like  a  Komisih  priest  at  mass.     The  luxury  of  stage- 

*  It  will  be  saM  these  things  lire  done  in  pictures.  But  pictures  «ncl  seenes  are 
T«ry  different  things,  raiiiting  is  a  world  of  itse!f,  but  in  secne-painting  thereii  the 
uttemptto  deceive;  and  there  is  the  disvordHnc/,  ncTer  to  Ue  got  OTer,  between 
painted  seenes  and  real  people. 
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improvements,  and  the  importunity  of  the  public  eye,  require  this. 
The  coronation  robe  of  the  Scottish  monarch  was  fairly  a  counter- 

Eart  to  that  which  our  king  wears  when  he  goes  to  the  parliament- 
ouse:— just  so  full  and  cumbersome,  and  set  out  with  ermine  and 
pearls.  And  if  things  must  be  represented,  I  see  not  what  to  find 
fault  with  in  this.  But  in  reading,  what  robe  are  we  conscious  of? 
Some  dim  images  of  royalty — a  crown  and  sceptre  may  float  be- 
fore our  eyes,  but  who  shall  describe  the  fashion  of  it  ?  Do  we 
Bee  iu  our  mind's  eye  what  Webb,  or  any  other  robe-maker,  could 
pattern  ?  This  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  imitating  every 
thing,  to  make  all  things  natural.  Whereas,  the  reading  of  the 
tragedy  is  a  fine  abstraction.  It  presents  to  the  fancy  just  so  much 
t>f  externa]  appearances  as  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  among  flesh 
and  blood,  while  by  far  the  greater  and  better  part  of  our  imagi* 
nation  is  employed  upon  the  thoughts  and  internal  machinery  of 
the  character.  But  in  acting,  scenery,  dress,  the  most  contempt!- 
ble  things  call  upon  us  to  judge  of  their  naturalness. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  no  bad  similitude  to  liken  the  pleasure 
which  we  take  in  seeing  one  of  these  fine  plays  acted,  compared 
with  that  quiet  delight  which  we  find  in  the  reading  of  it,  to  the 
diflferent  feelings  with  which  a  reviewer,  and  a  man  that  is  not  a 
reviewer,  reads  a  fine  poem.  The  accursed  critical  habit — the 
being  called  upon  to  judge  and  pronounce,  must  make  it  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  to  the  former.  In  seeing  these  plays  acted,  we  are 
affected  just  as  judges.  When  Hamlet  compares  the  two  pictures 
of  Gertrude's  first  and  second  husband,  who  wants  to  see  the  pic- 
tures? But  in  the  acting,  a  miniature  must  be  lugged  out;  which 
we  know  not  to  be  the  picture,  but  only  to  show  how  finely  a  minia- 
ture may  be  represented.  This  showing  of  every  thing  levels 
all  things ;  it  makes  tricks,  bows,  and  courtesies,  of  importance. 
Mhk  Siduous  never  got  more  fame  by  any  thing  than  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  dismisses  the  guests  in  the  Banquet-scene  in 
Macbeth :  it  is  as  much  remembered  as  any  of  her  thrilling  tones 
or  impressive  looks.  But  does  such  a  trifle  as  this  enter  into  the  ima- 
ginations of  the  readers  of  that  wild  and  wonderful  scene  ?  Does  not 
the  mind  (iismiss  the  feasters  as  rapidly  as  it  can  ?  Does  it  care 
about  the  gracefulness  of  the  doing  it  ?  But  by  acting,  and  judging 
of' acting,  all  these  non-essentials  are  raised  into  an  importance  ia- 
jurious  to  the  main  interest  of  the  play. 
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LINES  ON  THE  RIVER  SAMPIT. 

CaloD  spirit  of  the  murmuring  tide. 
Through  verdant  vales  that  winds  its  way, 

To  bathe  the  flowers  that  deck  its  side. 
And  cool  the  burning  beams  of  day ; 

What  though  along  thj  lonely  banks 
Not  oft  the  tuneful  sisters  rove, 

Nor  tripping  light  in  twinkling  ranks, 
Gay  furies  haunt  the  neighbouring  grove  : 

Though  thine  is  no  Etruscan  shore. 
Where  thousand  villas  stately  stand« 

Nor  hast  thou,  like  swift  Hebrus,  bore 
An  Orpheus  to  the  Lesbian  strand. 

Nor  dost  thou,  numbered  with  the  gods, 
Like  Nile  from  heaven  derive  thy  source* 

Nor  visit  Pluto's  dark  abodes, 
Like  Arethusa's  latent  course; 

Tet  hast  thou  charms  my  Muse  to  fire. 
And  though  her  voice  not  long  may  livCi 

Her  feeble  hand  shall  strike  the  lyre. 
And  give  what  fame  her  charms  can  give. 

Whilst  those  old  bounds  the  Thunderer  gave^ 
Thy  boisterous  brothers  oft  disdain. 

And  rising  fierce  with  impious  wave, 
O'erleap  the  baoki  and  whelm  the  plant ; 


X' 
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Ta  hoary  Neptune's  coral  throne 
Thou  duteous  leadpt  tbj  limpid  r|ce. 

While,  pleas'd  to  meet  his  meekest  son. 
The  iQOQarcb  melts  in  tl^y  endnrace. 

Diana  might  withdraw  ber  gaze 
From  dull  Endymion's  slumbering  charipS) 

And  fly,  to  keep  with  brighter  blaze, 
A  livelier  vigil  in  tliy  arms. 

Like  fairy  knights,  in  silver  clad. 
To  sportive  war  advancing  gay* 

A  shiver'd  beam,  each  radiaot  blade. 
Thy  waves  in  bright  confusion  play. 

Along  thy  banks,  where  canes  compose 
The  humid  bower,  and  tiny  grove, 

Thy  Naiads  through  the  day  repose. 
And  give  the  night  to  sport  and  love. 

For  here  no  monster,  from  the  deep, 

In  scaly  terrors  dare  invade. 
Or,  stretch'd  immense  in  dragon  sleep. 

Fright  the  fair  tremblers  from  the  shade. 

To  catch  the  breeze,  or  woo  the  muse, 
At  jocund  dawn,  or  evening  gray. 

Oft  shall  my  footsteps  brush  the  dews 
That  richly  gem  thy  devious  way. 

But  thee,  staid  eve,  most  sweet  I  prove, 
When  gently  led  by  insect  Ughtj 

Thought  wanders  wild  with  hapless  love. 
And  sadness  sighs  the  live-long  night. 

Yon  gloomy  pines  that  stand  aloof, 
With  thick  and  darkly-waving  locks, 

Amid  whose  shades  with  noiseless  hoof 
The  trembling  deer  wild  gazing  stalks ; 

The  thickening  cloud,  the  bursting  storm, 
The  nimble  lightning's  lurid  glare. 
Vol.  V.  New  Series.  1 1 
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The  fancied  spectre^s  gliding  foriD» 
Tbo^  sad,  not  all  unlovely  are : 

The  heart  with  Pity  interwove ; 

Pale  Grief,  low  bending  o^er  the  bier ; 
The  sorrows  of  afflicted  Love, 

And  Friendship's  sympathizing  teai^** 

All  these  their  mingled  pleasures  know; 

A  little  gold  amid  the  alloy, 
And  from  the  poisonous  mass  of  wo 

Extract  a  melancholy  joy » 

In  Fate^s  wont  cup  of  bitterest  spite 
Some  drops  of  pleasure  still  are  found ; 

In  pain  itself  there  is  delight. 
If  Love  and  Pity  bathe  the  wound. 

Thus  some  pale  flowers  in  deserts  bloom. 
Where  never  piercM  the  solar  beams ; 

Thus  some  lone  star  through  midnight's  gloom. 
With  tremulous  radiance  dimly  gle^^ms. 

Curst  be  the  passion's  stoic-sleep, 
The  marble  heart,  the  nerve  of  steel ; 

fiive  me  to  suffer  and  to  weep, 
But  let,  ah  t  ever  let  me  feel. 

But  see!  what  beauteous  form  appears! 

Like  Yeni^s  on  Idalia's  green ; 
Sweet  source  of  all  my  hopes  and  fears, 

'Tis  she,  my  love,  my  bosom's  queen. 

Dear  stream !  to  listen  to  my  muse. 

Oh !  win  her  thoughts — and  thou  shalt  be 

To  future  years  a  new  V aucluse, 
Thy  Petrarch  I — my  Laura  she. 

So  still  may  each  impurer  rill 
From  thee  its  turbid  tribute  turn, 

And  heaven  its  brightest  dews  distil. 
To  feed  thy  ever-flowing  urn. 
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Soft  bluBhing  to  thy  vales  and  boweo^ 
May  Spriog  her  earliest  visits  pay. 

Deck  first  thy  brow  with  new-born  flowers, 
And  chase  the  wintiy  winds  away. 

Neglectful  of  Pierian  streams. 

My  muse  shall  drink  thy  richer  wave. 
And,  fir'd  by  Fancy's  sweetest  dreams. 

With  annual  verse  thy  urn  engrave. 
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LINES 

ON  THE  LATE  GSNBRAL  PXKB; 
WSITTIR  IlflflDIATXLT  AVTIR  HIAURO  OF  THI  CAPTVIl  OF  T6BK. 

**  Hoir  deep  the  Vra^a  who  nnk  to  rett, 
**  With  all  their  eountry't  widiet  bleit.^ 

Columbians  conquering  banners  wave 
O'er  British  walls  once  more ; 
Columbia's  stars  triumphant  shine 
On  wild  Ontario's  shore. 

Hail !  to  the  band  who  nobly  fought. 
And  oobly  died,  that  day — 
And  hail !  to  him,  their  gallant  chief^ 
Who  marshall'd  them  the  way. 

On  Lis  last  march  to  glorious  death 
The  dawn  of  victory  gleam'd, 
And  on  his  dark  and  dying  hoitf 
Its  fullest  radiance  stream'd. 

Peace  to  the  hero's  martial  shade. 
His  country's  voice  he  hears 
Decree  the  wreath  that  never  fades, 
Dew'd  with  a  nation's  tearsk 
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A  pamphlet  has  recently  been  published  in  New- York,  entitled 
-'  The  surprising  case  of  Rachel  Baker,  who  prays  and  preaches  in 
her  sleep."  Though  the  title  page  and  general  appearance  of  this 
pamphlet  savour  very  much  of  Grub-street,  it  may  nevertheless  be 
recommended  as  a  fiuthfui  account  of  a  very  singular  phenomenon. 
Rachel  Baker  is  a  young  woman  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  of  a  , 
constitution  apparently  firm  and  vigorous.  Her  education  has  been 
very  limited,  and  her  information  is  chiefly  confined  to  religious  sub- 
jects. Her  moral  character  is  well  attested  to  be  fair  and  exemplaqr, 
and  she  has  been  for  about  four  years  a  pious  member  of  the  Baptist 
communion.  She  was  born,  and  has  always  lived,  in  a  retired  p8^  of 
the  country.  For  several  years  she  has  been  subject  to  the  regular 
recurrence  of  a  singular  disea8e>(if  such  it  may  be  called,)  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Mitchill,  in  a  paper  drawn  up  with  his  usual  perspi- 
cuity  of  language  and  minuteness  of  detail,  and  published  as  the  in- 
troductory article  of  this  pamphlet. 

Once  in  every  24*  hours  she  suffers  a  paroxysm  which  lasts  from 
forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  It  attacks  her  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  hour  at  which  she  has  been  accustomed  to 
retire  to  rest,  and  commences  with  spasmodic  agitation  and  heaviness 
of  respiration.  The  disorder  seizes  her  in  her  bed,  or,  if  she  sits  up,  in 
her  chair.  After  a  few  moments  of  slumber  or  toq)or,  she  begins  to 
speak  in  an  audible  tone.  She  generally  lies  in  a  supine  posture,  per- 
fectly motionless.  Her  exercise  consists  of  three  parts;  first,  an  in- 
troductory prayer,  similar  to  those  usual  in  many  of  the  reformed 
churches ;  next,  a  sermon  delivered  as  if  to  a  supposed  audience;  and 
thirdly,  a  closing  supplication  to  the  Deity,  resembling  the  final  oficriug 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  from  the  pulpit.  She  neitlier  formally  an- 
nounces a  text,  nor  sings,  but  often  recites  verses  from  the  hymns  of 
Watts.  The  topics  of  these  discourses  arc  strictly  coiiformable  to  the 
general  faith  of  the  Calvinistic  churches,  but  she  sometimes,  tliou^ 
rarely,  strongly  insists  on  the  peculiar  ten«»ts  of  her  own  sect.  She 
manifests  an  exten^ve  and  famUiaracqiinlDtuncc  with  .scripture,  citing 
not  only  texts,  but  long  passages,  readily  and  accurately.  Her  lan- 
guage is  |)]ain,  but  not  vulgar,  occasionally  ornamented  and  figurative; 
her  articulation  is  distinct  andeaniest,  generally  monot3nons,  but  now 
and  then  marked  by  strong  emphasis,  and  she  pours  forth  her  wonl» 
in  a  fluent  and  rapid  stream.  If  called  by  her  namf",  she  hears  and 
replies  to  any  queslion;  her  answers  are  pious  and  dis^creet,  and  when 
the  current  of  her  discourse  is  thus  broken  the  original  idea  is  aban- 
doned, and  she  goes  on  with  a  new  train  of  thought  suggested  by  the 
question.  This  may  be  repeated  again  and  again,  and  always  with  the 
same  result.  Her  ordinary  discourses  have  a  great  resemblance  to  each 
other,  but  the  difiereuce  is  such  as  to  show  that  they  are  oxt«  inpo- 
raucous,  and  not  the  repetition  of  a  set  of  words  ]inprc?3t'd  on  the 
memory. 
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Her  pulse  is  full  and  equable,  without  flutter  or  intennisBion.  The 
tein{)erature  of  her  hand  and  forehead  is  much  that  of  a  healthy  per- 
•GO  asleep.  Towards  the  conclusion  there  is  an  eTidcnt  diminution 
6f  the  arterial  pubation  at  the  wrist,  and  its  frequency  is  increased 
about  eight  strokes  in'^a  minute.  Her  features  never  show  any  distor- 
Him,  but  rather  languor  and  exhaustion.  Her  eyes  are  turned  upwards, 
and  their  muscles  have  a  tremulous  spasm.  She  is  insensible  to  aU 
the  gentler  stimuli  which  have  been  applied  to  rouse  her.  At  last 
•he  has  a  few  small  spasms  of  the  arms  and  throat,  and  is  agitated  hy 
an  emotion  between  sighing  and  groaning ;  after  a  few  minutes  oi 
restlessness  and  moaning,  without  opening  her  eyes,  she  passes  to  a 
atste  of  natural  sleep. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  of  this  curious  phenomenon,  as  de« 

scribed  by  Dr.  Mitehill,  and  which  we  have  witnessed  ourselves,  at 

first  Mot' without  strong  suspicion  of  fraud,  but  finally  with  a  degree 

<tf  conviction  which  shamed  us  out  of  our  unphilosophical  scepticism. 

Her  prayers  and  sermons,  considered  as  the  production  of  a  waking 

preacher,  would  be  thought  respectable,  but  not  remarkably  eloquent. 

But  the  promptness  with  which  she  takes  up  any  subject  presented  to 

her,  and  makes  it  the  theme  of  extemporaneous  declamation,  is  truly 

surprising.    There  are  so  ''  many  things  in  heaven  and  earth  which 

are  not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,"  that  we  have  no  dispoBition  to 

theorise  on  this  case.     This  somniloquism,  of  w)iich  Dr.  M.  relates 

three  or  four  instances  similar  to  this  case,  has  d  manifest  affinity  to 

somnambulism,  and,  perhaps,  is  still  more  nearly  allied  to  dreaming 

and  reverie,  and  to  that  state  of  mental  dorangement  in  which,  while 

other  faculties  are  in  full  vigour,  some  or  all  of  tlie  external  senses 

are  locked  up'in  strange  deception. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Mitehill,  (who  seems  to  have 
had  no  otlier  concern  in  the  publication,)  this  pamphlet  contains  the 
prayers  and  exhortations  of  the  somniloquist  for  one  evening,  taken  in 
ihcrtband  by  a  stenographer.  These  seem  accurately  enough  reported, 
IS  far  as  they  go;  but  judging  from  our  recollections  of  her  discoursofi, 
f  we  should  tliink  that  there  were  many  omissions ;  at  least,  when  wc 
L  heard  her,  we  thought  that  we  traced  a  much  nearei  logical  con- 
nexion than  we  can  now  perceive.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  there  is 
fto  circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  the  girl,  or  of  her  friends,  which  has 
eome  to  our  knowledge,  that  can  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  an  impos- 
ture connected  with  any  religious  fraud,  or  with  views  of  personal 
emolument. 

Bradford  and  Inskeep,  Philadelphia,  have  in  the  press.  Captain 
Poirter'ij  Journal  of  his  late  cruize  in  the  Essex  frigate,  containing  <Ii?- 
Icrlptioiis  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Island?,  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  Pata«;o- 
Ida,  Chili  and  Peru,  and  the  Gallipagos  Isles;  together  with  an  ac- 
eount  of  the  Washington  group  of  Islands,  and  the  manners,  customs, 
I  Md  dress  of  their  inhabitants.  The  portion  of  this  journal  which  has 
'  Mready  been  presented  to  the  public  in  this  Magazine,  will  enable  our 
iSiders  to  judge  of  the  general  manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed. 
We  htlre  understood  that  th-^  impBhii^lied  pai-t  contains  a  great  body 
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or  valuable  information  relating  to  geography  and  natural  history.    It 
will  be  printed  in  one  vol.  8to.  embellished  with  twelve  engravings;. 

George  Caines,  Esq.  (formerly  reporter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New-York)  has  ready  for  publication  a  treatise  on  the  law  of  ex- 
change and  negotiable  paper. 

Cummini^s  and  Hilliard,  Boston,  propose  to  publish  by  BubBCriptkni 
a  volume  of  posthumous  Sermons  by  the  late  Dr.  Kendal,  of  WestoBp 
Massachusetis. 

In  a  note  on  the  life  of  Barlow,  in  a  late  number  of  this  Magasine^ 
certain  biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  Americans,  in  the  Lon- 
don Monthly  Magazine  are  ascribed  to  the  late  Dr.  W.  P.  Smith.  The 
writer  of  that  article  has  since  been  informed,  that  these  sketcha 
were  in  fact  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Elihu  Smith  of  New- York,  the 
first  editor  of  the  Mi^dical  Repository,  and  the  author  of  maigr  valoft- 
ble  literary  and  scientific  tracts. 
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Vauquelin  has  published  some  observations  on  the  method  of  pre- 
cipitating co[)per-from  its  solutions  by  iron  or  zinc.  For  this  purpose^ 
xiuc  aurwers  better  than  iron.  Unless  the  zinc  be  allowed  to  renuuB 
a  sufficiently  long  time  in  the  solution,  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  not 
precipitated  ;  and  unless  there  be  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  liqaid,  a 
portion  of  copper  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  oxide.  A  portion  of 
the  zinc  always  falls  in  combination  with  the  copper;  therefore  tlie 
copper,  after  the  liquid  is  separated,  ought  always  to  be  digested  \u 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  which  takes  up  the  zinc  without  touching  the 
copper. 

Gay  Lussac  has  finished  a  very  laborious  and  complete  investigaticlii 
of  the  properties  of  iodine.  During  his  experiments  he  discorered 
that  chlorine  possesses  the  property  of  combining  in  two  proporti<HUl 
with  oxygen,  and  of  forming  two  acids,  which  he  calls  the  ekhrie  and 
diloroiis  acids.  Davy's  euchlorine  is  Gay  Lussac's  chlorous  acid,  but 
the  chloric  appears  to  be  the  more  curious  and  important  compound. 

M.  Chevrcul,  at  Paris,  has  made  some  new  observations  on  the 
change  which  any  fattv  matter  undergoes  by  its  combination  with  al» 
kali  to  form  soap.  The  soap  of  potash  and  hog's  lard  dissolved  in 
water  leaves  a  pearl-coloured  substance,  which,  when  separated  from 
the  saline  matter  that  it  still  contains,  constitutes  a  substance  possesft- 
ing  very  peculiar  properties,  which,  from  its  pearl  colour,  M.  Chevreul 
denominates  nvirgarinc.  It  is  insohible  in  cold,  but  easily  resolved  in 
hot  water.  It  melts  at  133°  ;  and,  on  cooling,  crystallizes  in  beauti- 
ful white  needles.  It  combines  with  potash,  and  then  resumes  tilt 
characters  of  the  pearl-coloured  depoeite.  It  has  a  stronger  ar  "'"  '"' 
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Aat  base  than  carbonie  aeid,  which  it  expels  from  the  carbonate  of 
potash  by  the  assistance  of  a  boiling  heat.  It  likewise  separates  pot- 
tth  from  turnsole,  and  restores  it  to  its  red  colour. 

Mr.  I.  Nathan  has  announced  by  subscription,  a  selection  of  He- 
brew Melodies,  twelve  of  which  are  arranged  as  songs,  and  others  har- 
monized for  two  or  more  voices.  Each  melody  will  have  notes  de- 
feriptive  of  the  days  on  which  they  are  sung ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
poetry  that  will  be  expressly  written  for  this  work  by  an  approved 
modem  author,  the  ancient  Hebrew  characters,  with  the  English 
translation,  will  be  given.  Some  of  the  melodies  are  upwards  of  two 
thousand  years  ohl,  supposed  to  have  been  sung  by  the  Hebrews  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  are  still  sung  at 
the  synagogue  on  particular  days.  The  whole  are  selected  and  ar- 
nnged,  as  songs,  duets,  glees,  &^.  with  symphonies  and  accompani* 
Vients  for  the  piano-forte. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Leigh  Hunt  has  in  the  press  the  Descent  of  Liberty,  a 
mask  in  allusion  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  Baroness  de  Lamothe  Fouque  has  published  a  refutation  of 
Madame  de  Stael's  work,  De  VdUemagne. 

A  t^nslation  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  with  Notes  by  that  eminent 
imlate  the  late  Bishop  Horsley,  is  printing  in  two  8vo.  volumes. 

A  small  volume  of  poems,  under  the  title  of  the  Lyre  and  Sword, 
by  Lieut.  Korner,  a  native  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  who  fell  duriog 
fte  late  campaign,  has  recently  been  published  by  his  father.  His 
pieces  breathe  the  most  ardent  patriotism.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
big  was  composed  and  written  by  the  author  in  his  pocket-book  when 
severely  wounded,  and  left  behind  in  a  wood,  where  he  expected  to 
perish  in  the  night  of  the  17th  June,  1813.— The  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
bnrg  offered  to  his  father  to  remove  the  body  of  tlie  wan'ior-poet  to 
Ae  vault  of  his  own  family ;  but  the  old  man  chose  rather  that  it  should 
femun  beneath  the  oak  where  it  had  been  deposited  by  his  coinpa- 
iJODS  in  arms.  His  highness  has,  therefore,  resolved  to  enclose  the 
spot,  and  to  erect  a  monument,  decorated  with  a  lyre  and  sword,  to 
die  memory  of  the  heroic  bard. 

Btrauss,  bookseller,  of  Vienna,  has  announced  the  speedy  publica- 
fiOB  of  an  important  military  work,  in  three  volumes,  from  the  pen 
dr  the  Archduke  Charles,  under  the  title  of  Grundsaize  der  Strate^ie. 
fliritl  be  illustrated  by  an  account  of  the  campaign  of  1796,  in  Ger- 
JBtay,  and  by  maps  and  plans.  The  first  edition,  printed  last  year, 
was  reserved  by  the  illustrious  author  for  his  own  disposal. 

>  K.  Deschamps,  an  agriculturist  and  botanist  of  Lausanne,  has  com- 
Mnicated  to  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  Natural  History,  and  the 
fiiefalArts,  of  Lyons,  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  culture  of 
pstea4rpe  ^f  Japan,  which  have  convinced  him  that  it  will  succeed 
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perfectly  well  in  Europe,  if  the  seed  be  sown  in  a  proper  soXl  Ukt  eB- 
mate,  fie  accompanied  his  paper  with  directions  how  to  gather  and 
prepare  the  leases  for  use.  Having  analyzed  tea  of  his  own  raising,  he 
found  that  it  contained  neither  tannin  nor  gallic  acid,  which  conunoa 
tea  contains,  and  to  which  is  ascribed  the  property  of  affecting  the 
nerves,  and  producing  trembling. 

Smithson  Tennant,  Esq.  has  communicated  to  the  Royal  Soeie^, 
a  method  of  economizing  fuel  during  distillation.  Dr.  Black  Umg 
ago  demonstrated,  Uiat  the  quantity  of  heat  requisite  to  raise  water 
from  the  common  temperature  to  a  boiling  heat,  is  only  abont  one 
t\xth  of  what  is  requisite  to  convert  it  into  steam.  Hence,  if  the  steam 
be  made  to  act  on  cold  water,  it  speedily  raises  it  to  the  boiling  point; 
but  as  it  cannot  make  it  boil,  water  heated  by  steam  does  not  distil 
over  in  any  considerable  quantity.  Mr  T's.  improvement  consists  in 
this :  The  worm  of  a  common  still  is  made  to  pass  as  usual  through  a 
vessel  containing  water ;  this  vessel  is  made  ur-tight,  and  is  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  still  and  receiver.  As  soon  as  the  common  still  is  made 
to  boil,  the  steam  is  conveyed  into  the  receiver  by  means  of  pipes, 
and  allowed  to  pass  till  it  expels  the  air;  then  the  stop  cocks  are  shati 
and  the  steam  passes  through  the  worm  as  usual.  It  speedily  heafta 
the  water  surrounding  the  worm,  which  in  consequence  of  the  vacnaiii 
distils  over  in  considerable  quantity. 

An  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Michel  de  rH6pitaI,  Chancellor  of  France* 
By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  80. 

This  is  a  short  but  admirable  memoir  of  a  truly  great  man  and  good 
magistrate,  to  whom  France  is  indebted  for  many  important  benefttii 
not  only  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  but  for  preventing  the  re« 
eeption  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inqoisi- 
tion.  The  chancellor  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  toleration ;  and  as 
such  his  Life  is  now  brought  forward,  we  suspect,  by  his  worthy  bio- 
grapher, to  reconunend,  by  the  example  here  recorded,  concessioD  to 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.  Bain,  officer  of  excise,  Edinburgh,  has  invented  a  new  and  et 
fectual  mode  for  the  better  conducting  a  ship.  It  will  serve  either  Air 
a  calm  or  tempestuous  sea,  the  ship  sailing  by  means  of  a  constnietioB 
somewhat  similar  to  block  machinery,  the  springs  of  which  act  witt 
great  velocity  upon  two  slender  pieces  of  wood  on  each  side ;  and  in 
this  manner  tliey  impel  the  ship  forward  like  oars,  with  irresbtiUe 
speed.  As  a  specimen,  a  model  of  a  small  ship,  put  into  a  tub  of  wa- 
ter, was  lately  exhibited  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  presence  of  sererdi  gen- 
tiemen,  who  appeared  highly  gratified,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the 
plan  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  nautical  profession,  as  it 
makes  a  ship  sail  almost  as  fast  again  as  the  present  method. 
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[From  the  British  Critic.] 

A  VBRT  short  time  has  elapsed  since  this  publicalion  made  its 
ippearance  in  Edinburgh,  and  though  it  came  into  the  world  in 
the  modest  garb  of  anonymous  obscurity,  the  northern  literati 
■•  unanimous,  as  we  understand,  in  ascribing  part  of  it  at  least 
h  tke  pen  of  W-  Scott.  As  that  gentleman  has  too  much  good 
Kiwe  to  play  the  coquette  with  the  world,  we  understand  that  he 
perseveres  in  a  formal  denial  of  the  charge ;  though,  from  all  we 
ean  learn,  the  not  gxiUty  which  he  pleads  to  the  indictment,  pro- 
ceeds almost  as  faintly  from  his  mouth,  as  from  the  tongue  of  a 
notorious  oflender  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.     Of  the  circum- 
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stances  whlcii  form  the  external  evidence  in  proof  of  this  charge, 
we  must  of  course  be  supposed  essentially  ignorant,  as  we  in  the 
south  can  have  no  opportunity  of  entering  into  the  secret  history 
of  the  literary  world  in  the  north ;  nor,  if  we  had,  should  we  at- 
tempt to  enter  into  its  detail,  as,  to  the  generality  of  our  readers, 
it  could  afford  neither  ainusenient  nor  interest.  In  the  internal 
evidence  alone  we  can  feel  a  concern,  and,  such  as  it  is,  we  shall 
present  it  to  our  readers,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  form  their 
opinions  upon  the  same  p;round  with  ourselves.  We  shall  only 
add,  that  upon  this  evidence  jirincipally  the  tale  in  question  has 
been  ascribed  to  our  fa\ourite  poet,  as,  before  it  was  actually  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  Edinburgh,  no  expectation  had  been  formed 
of  the  appearance  of  such  a  work. 

The  time  which  the  author  has  chosen  for  the  historical  part  of 
his  tale,  is  a  period  to  which  no  T^riton  can  look  back  without  the 
strongest  emotions,  and  the  most  anxious  interest.  I;  is  the  year 
1746,  the  last  fatal  year  when  (he  bli)od  of  our  r.ountrymen  was 
spilt  on  its  own  shores,  when  Briton  met  Briton  on  his  native  land. 
It  has  pleased  Providence,  in  his  mercy  lo  liiis  favoured  country, 
for  a  space  of  now  nearly  seventy  years,  to  secure  it  not  only  from 
the  invasions  of  foreign  foes,  but  to  preserve  it  from  the  still  more 
fearful  and  deadly  scenes  of  civil  commotion.  By  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  the  whole  European  world,  a  mighty  machine  of  na- 
tional strength  is  suddenly  diverted  from  those  external  objects  to 
which  it  has  been  so  long  and  powerfully  directed ;  it  is  our 
earnest  hope,  as  it  is  our  most  confident  trust,  that  its  gigantic 
force  may  not,  by  an  unnatural  revulsion,  be  turned  inwardly  upon 
itself,  and  that  the  same  energies  which  blessed  us  with  victory 
and  crowned  us  with  glory  in  our  operations  abroad,  may  not  in* 
flame  us  with  the  ardour  of  contention,  nor  curse  us  with  the  spi- 
rit of  discord,  at  home.  May  the  peace  which  our  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  have  purchased  and  secured 
to  the  world  around  us,  descend  '^  twice  blessed*'  upon  our  native 
land.  If  the  history  of  those  bloody  days,  which  is  embodied  in 
this  tale,  shall  by  an  early  and  awful  warning  inspire  the  nation  with 
a  jealous  vigilance  against  the  very  first  symptoms  of  their  recur- 
rence, we  shall  consider  that  not  even  the  light  pages  of  fictioD 
have  trifled  in  vain. 

After  an  introductory  chapter,  by  no  means  devoid  of  humour, 
in  which  the  author  assigns  his  reasons  for  preferring  the  name  of 
«  Waverley"  to  the  more  chivalrous  epithets  of  Howard,  Mor^ 
daunt,  Mortimer,  and  Stanley,  or  the  softer  and  more  sentimental 
sounds  of  Belmour,  Belville,  Belfield,  and  Belgravc,  the  hero 
himself  is  introduced  to  our  notice,  on  the  point  of  bidding  fare< 
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well  to  his  family,  preyious  to  joining  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
io  which  he  had  lately  obtained  a  commission.     He  is  the  son 
of  Richard  Waverley,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Everard  Waver- 
ley,  of  Waverley-Honour.     The  baronet  is  the  inheritor  of  an  an- 
cieot  family  estate,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  very  extensive  in- 
fluence among  those  who  formed  what  was  denominated  in  those 
days  "  the    country  interest"      Sir  Everard,  like    most  other 
country  squires,  is  attached  by  every  principle  of  hereditary  feel- 
ing to  the  high  church,  and  to  the  house  of  Stuart.     His  brother, 
DO  the  contrary,  having  no  fortune  but  those  of  *<his  good  spirits 
to  feed  and  clothe  him,"  discovers  a  political   creed  much  more 
consonant  to  his  interests,  and  professes  himself  a  determined 
whig,  and  a  friend  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.     The  disagree- 
ment which  necessarily  arose  between  the  brothers,  is  in  some 
measure  reconciled  by  our  hero  even  while  a  child,  as  his  uncle, 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  dignity  of  the  family  to  fraternal  dissen- 
sions,  determines  to  adopt  him,  having  no  children  of  his  own, 
as  heir  to  the  great  family  estate.     He  is  therefore  educated  at 
Waverley  castle,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Everard*a  chaplain, 
a  learned  Oxonian,  who  had  lost  his  fellowship  by  refusing  to 
take  the  oaths  to  King  George  the    First.     Here,  as  might  be 
supposed,  nursed  in  solitude  and  seclusion,  he  imbibes  all  those 
romautic  and  chivalrous  ideas,  which  to  an  ardent  and  excursive 
mind  are  ever  most  congenial.    By  romantic  and  chivalrous  ideas 
we  do  not  mean  the  high-flown  sentimentality  of  a  crack-brained 
enthusiast,  but  those  energetic  and  peculiar  notions  which  an  ac- 
quaintance with  books,  and  not  with  men,  inspires  a  young  man, 
the  ebullition  of  whose  honest  zeal  by  a  lew  degrees  outruns  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  around  him.     In  the  course  of  the  two 
chapters  describing  the  mode  pursued  in   his  education,  many 
strong  and  sensible  observations  occur  upon  the  consequences  of 
passing  too  rapidly  from  one  book,  and  from  one  subject,  to  ano- 
ther^ to  which  habit  \\\e  indiscretion  and  indecision  of  our  hero,  in 
the  course  of  his  subsequent  adventures,  is  very  justly  ascribed* 
Armed  and  accoutred  by  Sir  Everard  himself,  and  attended 
by  three  young  tenants  who  are  desirous  of  enlisting  themselves 
in  the  company  of  their  young  master,  Waverley  leaves  the  house 
of  bis  uncle  to  join  his  regiment  in  Scotland.     Having  passed  a 
certain  time  at  hcad-<|uarters,  he  obtains  leave  for  a  few  weeks  to 
travel  into  the  remf)ter  parts  of  the  sister  kingdom.     His  first  visit 
b  paid  to  Cosmo  Comyne,  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  of  Tully-Veo- 
ho,  an  ancient  gentleman  in  Perthshire,  to  whom  he  was  by  his 
node  particularly  recommended.     The  baron  is  a  specimen  of 
the  ancient  «i;entlemen  of  Scotland,  a  race  of  men  who  are  now  ra- 
pidly fading  even  from  tlie  remembrance  of  their  posterity.     His 
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character  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  as  it  is  a  curious  specimeB 
of  the  manners  in  the  dajs  of  yore,  we  shall  present  him  to  our 
readers  in  the  author's  own  words. 

*'  lie  was  a  tall,  thin,  athletic  figure,  old,  indeed,  and  grayhahred^ 
but  with  every  muscle  rendered  as  tough  as  whipcord  by  constant 
exercise.  He  was  dre»seil  carelessly,  and  more  like  a  Frenchman 
than  an  Englishman  of  the  period,  while,  from  his  hard  features  and 
|>erpendLCular  rigidity  of  stature,  he  bore  some  resemblance  to  a 
Swiss  officer  of  the  guards,  who  had  resided  some  time  at  Paris,  and 
caught  the  costume,  but  not  the  ease  or  manner  of  its  inhabitants* 
The  truth  was,  that  his  language  and  habits  were  as  heterogeneous  at 
his  external  appearance. 

'^  Owing  to  his  natural  disposition  to  study,  or  perhaps  to  a  very 
general  Scottish  fashion  of  giving  young  men  of  rank  a  legal  educa- 
tion, he  had  l»een  bred  with  a  view  to  the  bar.  But  the  politics  of 
his  family  precluding  the  hope  of  his  rising  in  that  profession,  Mr* 
Bradwanline  travelled  for  several  years,  and  made  five  campalgiu  in 
foreisin  service.  After  his  demelde  with  the  law  of  high  treason  in 
1713,  he  had  lived  in  retirement,  conver^ing  almost  entirely  with 
those  of  his  own  principles  in  the  vicinage.  The  pedantry  of  the 
lawyer,  superinduced  upon  the  military  pride  of  the  soldier,  might 
remind  a  modern  of  the  days  of  the  zealous  volunteer  service,  when 
the  bar-gown  of  our  pleaders  was  often  flung  over  a  blazing  uniform. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  prejudices  of  ancient  birth  and  Jacobite 
principles,  greatly  strengthened  by  habits  of  solitary  and  secluded 
authority,  which,  though  exercised  only  within  the  bounds  of  his 
half-cultivated  estate,  was  there  indisputable  and  undisputed.  For> 
as  he  used  to  observe,  *  the  lands  of  Bradwardine,  Tully-Veolan,  and 
others,  had  been  erected  into  a  free  barony  by  a  charter  from  David 
the  First,  cum  liberali  potest,  habendi  curias  ct  justicias,  cum  fogaa 
(t  furca  (lib  pit  and  gallows)  et  saka  ct  soka,  et  tM  H  theamf  d 
infang  thief  ct  ouifang  thief,  sivc  handhabend,  sive  haMwrand^ 
The  peculiar  meaning  of  all  these  cabalistical  words  few  or  none 
could  explain;  but  they  implied,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine  might  imprison,  try,  and  execute  his  vassals  and  tenants 
at'  his  pleasure,  f/ike  James  the  First,  however,  the  present  pos- 
sessor of  this  authority  was  more  pleased  in  talking  about  prerogative 
than  in  exercising  it ;  and  excepting  that  he  imprisoned  two  poachers  In 
the  dungeon  of  the  old  tower  of  Tuliy-Veolan,  where  they  were  sorely 
frightened  by  ghosts,  and  almost  eaten  by  rats,  and  that  he  set  an  old 
woman  in  the  ;Vm»-.v  (or  Scottish  pillory)  for  saying  '  there  were  mair 
fules  iu  the  laird's  ha*  house  than  Davie  Gellatly,'  I  do  not  learn  that 
he  was  accused  of  abusing  his  high  powers.  Still,  however,  the  con- 
scious pride  of  possessing  them  gave  additional  importance  to  hb  lan- 
guage and  deportment.'' 

His  castle  is  guarded  by  the  mouldering  images  of  two  bean 
rampant,  the  crests  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bradwardinei  and 
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mllhough  now  despoiled  of  its  arms  (the  baron  being  a  noted  ja* 
cobite,)  still  retains  some  faint  appearance  of  its  former  strength. 
Waverley  is  greeted  on  his  arrival  in  the  true  style  of  Scotch 
hospitality,  and  the  whole  party,  whom  he  meets  the  first  day  at 
dinner,  pass  the  evening  in  the  festivity  of  a  drunken  revel.  In 
the  course  of  which,  one  of  the  young  lairds  insults  him  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  reigning  monarch,  upon  which  swords  are  drawn,  but, 
owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  servants,  no  bloodshed  ensues* 
The  next  morning  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple  and  the  baron^ 
who  considers  such  an  insult  as  an  offence  against  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  meet  privately  in  the  park  at  an  early  hour ;  the  baron 
disarms  the  laird,  who,  in  consequence,  makes  an  apology  to  Wa- 
verley  upon  his  first  appearance  in  his  sober  senses.  His  inten- 
tion of  an  immediate  departure  is  arrested  by  the  unaffected  hos- 
Eitality  of  old  Bradwardine,  and  the  charms  of  his  daughter 
lose,  who,  though  endowed  with  an  elegant  and  a  gentle  mind,  is 
still  ignorant  of  those  higher  literary  accomplishments,  which  dig- 
nify and  adorn  the  female  understanding.  She  becomes  a  pupil 
of  Waverley,  whose  instructions,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  more 
those  of  a  lover  than  of  a  master.  The  tender  passion,  how- 
ever, rather  amuses,  than  captivates  his  heart,  and  though  the 
charms  of  Rose  inspire  a  feeling  beyond  esteem,  it  is  scarcely  kin- 
dled into  love.  The  several  officers  of  Bradwardine's  household 
are  well  portrayed ;  the  cold  and  cautious  Macwheeble,  his  bail- 
lie  or  steward ;  the  self-important  Saunderson,  his  butler;  and 
David  Gellalley,  his  fool,  who  is  a  strange  compound  of  idiocy, 
conning,  and  affection. 

^  Miss  Bradwardine  then  gave  Waverley  to  understand,  that  this 
poor  simpleton  was  doatingly  foud  of  music,  deeply  affected  by  that 
which  was  melancholy,  and  transported  into  extravagant  gayety  by 
light  and  lively  tunes.  He  had  in  this  respect  a  prodigious  memory, 
ilored  with  miscellaneous  snatches  and  fragments  of  all  tunes  and 
tongs,  which  he  sometimes  applied,  with  considerable  address,  as  the 
vehicles  of.  remonstrance,  explanation,  or  satire.  Davie  was  much 
attaehed  to  the  few  who  showed  him  kindness ;  and  both  aware  of 
tBf  slight  or  ill  usage  which  he  happened  to  receive,  and  sulficicntly 
apt,  where  he  saw  opportunity,  to  revenge  it.  The  common  peo- 
ple, who  often  judge  hardly  of  each  other,  as  well  as  of  their  betters, 
although  they  had  expressed  great  compassion  for  the  poor  tnno- 
cm/  while  sutfcred  to  wander  in  rags  about  the  village,  no  sooner 
beheld  him  decently  clothed,  provided  for,  and  even  a  sort  of  fa- 
vonrite,  than  they  called  up  all  the  instances  of  sharpness  and  inge- 
Buity,  in  action  and  repartee,  which  his  annals  afforded,  and  charita- 
Wy  bottomed  thereupon  an  hypothesis,  that  David  Gellalley  was  no  far- 
ther fool  than  was  necessary  to  avoid  hard  labour.  This  opinion  was 
■et  better  founded  than  (hat  of  the  negroes,  who,  from  the  acnte  and 
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mischievous  praukd  of  the  monkey=,  supj)ose  that  Ihcy  have  the  gift  of 
apeec'i,  and  only  supprc.-?.^  thdr  powor-n  of  elocution  to  escape  being 
set  to  work.  David  Gelhilley  was,  in  good  earner!,  tJie  half-crazed 
simpleton  which  he  appeared,  and  was  fticapable  of  any  constant  and 
steady  exertion.  He  had  just  so  much  solidity  as  kept  him  on  the  windy 
title  of  insanity  ;  so  much  wild  wit  as  saved  him  from  the  imputation 
of  idiocy;  some  dexterity  in  field  sports;  (in  which  we  have  known 
as  trreat  fools  excel ;)  great  kindness  and  humanity  in  the  treatment 
of  animals  entrusted  to  him,  warm  aifections,  a  prodigious  memory, 
and  an  ear  for  music. 

"  The  stampin<z;  of  horses  was  now  heard  in  the  court,  and  Dane's 
voice,  singing  to  the  two  large  deer  grayhounds, 

"  ITic  away,  hie  away, 
OvLT  t»anl\  and  over  brae, 
IVlH'rr  the  copsf.wood  is  the  RrrencM, 
Where  thf  fountains  t;listen  slieeFu^st, 
WiuTC  the  lady  fern  grows  !«tn)nK*'?>t, 
Where  the  inorniiiKdew  lii-s  lonu;<'st, 
Where  the  black  cock  sweetest  hips  it, 
Whrre  the  fair^'  latest  trips  it ; 
Hie  to  haunts  rij5ht  seldom  seen, 
Lovely,  lonesome,  cool,  and  green, 
Over  bank  and  over  brae, 
Ilie  away,  hie  away. 

<< '  Do  the  verses  he  sings  belong  to  old  Scottish  poetry,  Milt 
Bradwardine  ?' 

"  *  I  believe  not,'  she  replied.  *  This  poor  creature  had  a  brotherp 
and  heaven,  as  if  to  compensate  to  the  family  Davie's  deficiencieB, 
had  given  him  what  the  handet  thought  uncommon  talents.  An  uncle 
contrived  to  educate  him  for  the  Scottish  kirk,  but  he  could  not  get 
preferment  because  he  came  from  our  ground.  He  returned  from 
college  hop«^less  and  broken-hearled,  and  fell  into  a  decline.  My  fa- 
ther sup]mrted  him  till  his  death,  which  ha{»pened  before  he  was 
nineteen.  He  played  beautifully  on  the  llute,  and  ivas  supposed  to 
have  a  great  turn  for  poetry.  Ho  was  ntfoctionate  antl  compabsionate 
to  his  brottier,  who  followed  him  like  his  shadow,  and  we  think 
that  from  him  Davie  gathered  many  fragments  of  songs  and  music 
unlike  those  of  his  country.  Rut  if  we  ask  him  where  he  got  such  a 
frajrment  as  he  is  now  sinking,  he  either  answers  with  wild  and  long 
fits  of  laughter,  or  else  breaks  into  tears  of  lamentation ;  hut  was  ne- 
ver heard  to  give  any  explanation,  or  mention  his  brother's  name 
tincc  his  death.'' 

Diirins:  Wavcrley's  protracted  stay  at  the  mansion  of  the  hoi- 
pitable   Bradwardine,  a  letter  readies  him  frorn  his  commanding 
officer,  cautionni!:^  ifirn  airainst  too  strong  an  inlimacy  with  a  man  . 
oi'  such  Strom;  political  fcidiniis  in  Tavour  of  'hu  exiled  Stuarts. 
Whatever  eiTcct  this  letter  might  have  had  in  recalling  his  mind 
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to  tLe  duties  ot  his  profession,  they  are  rendered  abortive  by  an 
event  of  a  nature  somewhat  extraordinary.  One  morning  at  break- 
fast he  finds  tiie  whole  family  in  confusion,  as  a  party  of  cathe- 
rans,  or  robbers  from  the  neighbouring  Highlands,  had  come  down 
upon  them  during  the  night,  aud  had  driven  off  all  their  milch 
cows.  These  catherans  inhabited  part  of  the  estate  of  a  High- 
land chieftain,  Fergus  MacJvor  Ian  Vohr,  who,  with  various 
others^  not  only  connived  at,  but  even  encouraged  their  depreda- 
tions, as  they  found  them  not  only  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
training  certain  of  their  clan  to  the  practice  of  arms,  but  also  of  in- 
spiring alarm  among  their  neighbours  in  the  Lowland  districts, 
who,  to  secure  themselves  from  these  ravages,  paid  bUtck  maily 
or  tribute  money,  to  the  chieftain  liimself.  It  was  to  a  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  baron  to  pay  this  tribute  to  Fergus,  that  this  ag- 
gression of  the  catherans  was  attributed.  jUcfore,  however,  the 
day  closed,  an  ambassador,  Evan  Dhu,  arrives  from  Fergus,  stat- 
ing his  regret  for  the  injury  which  had  been  committed,  and  pro- 
mising that  restitution  should  be  made ;  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing a  hope,  that  the  terms  of  friendship  which  once  subsisted 
between  the  houses  of  Bradwardine  and  Mac  Ivor,  should  be  re- 
newed. The  terms  of  alliance  are  accordingly,  after  due  libations 
of  brandy  and  usquebaugh,  agreed  upon ;  and  Evan  Dhu,  who 
Iiafl  been  much  struck  with  the  manner  and  appearance  of  Waver- 
leji  invites  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  mountains,  and  to  see 
the  place  whither  the  cattle  were  conveyed.  Waverley  accepts 
the  offer,  and  accompanies  his  guide,  and  after  a  tedious  and 
toilsome  journey  over  the  nioini tains,  arrives  at  last  at  the  den  of 
Donald  Bean,  this  Cacus  of  the  Highlands. 

After  this  adventure,  he  is  informed  that  a  visit  to  Fergus  him- 
self is  a  point  of  absolute  necessity;  he  accordingly  proceeds  to 
Glennaquoich,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  race  of  Mac-Ivor.  Before, 
however,  he  arrives,  he  is  welcomed  by  Fergus  himself,  who  comes 
out  to  meet  him.  The  character  of  the  Highland  chieftain  is 
drawn  with  much  spirit,  and  as  the  distinguishing  features  of  such 
ft  personage  are  in  these  times  unknown  to  most  of  our  readers, 
we  shall  present  them  entire. 

"Had  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  lived  sixty  years  sooner  than  he  did,  he 
would,  in  all  'probability,  have  wanted  the  polished  manner  and 
Imowledge  of  the  world  which  he  now  possesi^ed;  and  had  he  lived 
sixty  years  later,  his  ambition  and  love  of  rule  would  have  lacked 
the  fuel  which  his  situation  now  afforded.  He  was,  indeed,  within  his 
little  circle,  as  perfect  a  politician  as  Castruccio  Castrucani  himself. 
He  applied  himself  with  ^reat  earnestness  to  appease  all  the  feuds 
uid  (lisBensions  which  frequently  arose  among  other  clans  in  his 
neighboarhood,  so  that  he  became  a  frequent  umpire  in  their  quarrels. 
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His  own  patriarchal  [wwer  he  strengthened  at  everj  expense  Tvhicli 
his  fortune  would  permit ;  and,  indeed,  stretched  his  nie<ins  to  the  ut- 
termost to  maintain  the  rude  and  plentiful  hospitality,  which  was  the 
most  valued  attribute  of  a  chieftain.  For  the  same  reason,  he 
crowded  his  estate  with  a  tenantry,  hardy  indeed,  and  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war,  but  greatly  outnumbering  what  the  soil  was  calculated 
to  maintain.  These  consisted  chiefly  of  his  own  clan,  not  one  of 
whom  he  sufTered  to  quit  iiis  lands  if  he  could  poijsibly  prevent  it. 
But  he  maintained,  besides,  adventurers  from  the  mother  sept,  who 
deserted  a  Icri^s  warlike,  thouu:ii  more  wealthy  chief,  to  do  homage  to 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor.  0(her  iiidi\idual3,  loo,  who  liad  not  even  that 
apology,  were  nevertlieless  received  into  his  allegiance,  which,  in- 
deed, was  refused  to  none  who  were,  like  Foins,  proper  men  of  their 
hands,  and  were  willing  to  assume  the  name  of  Mac-Ivor. 

''  fie  was  enabled  to  disciplme  these  forces  from  having  ob- 
tained command  of  one  of  the  independent  conii^anies,  raised  by 
govemmeiit  to  preserve  the  peace  of  tlie  Highlauds.  While  id 
this  capacity,  he  acted  with  vigour  and  spirit,  and  preserved  great 
order  in  the  country  under  his  charge.  He  caused  his  vassals  to  enter 
by  rotation  in  his  coH)pany,  and  serve  for  a  certain  space  of  time, 
which  gave  them  all  in  turn  a  general  notion  of  military  diHcipliDe. 
In  his  campaigns  against  the  banditti,  it  was  observed  that  he  as- 
sumed and  excrrircd  (o  tlie  utmost  the  discretionary  power,  whicb| 
while  the  law  hnd  not  free  coui*se  in  the  Highlands,  was  conceived  to 
belong  to  the  military  parties  who  were  called  in  lo  supjiort  it.  He 
acted,  for  example,  with  great  and  susfucious  lenity  to  those  free- 
booters who  made  restitution  on  his  summons,  and  offerefl  personal 
•ubmission  to  himself,  while  he  rigorously  [)ursue<l,  ajtprehendedy  and 
sacrificed  to  justice,  all  such  interlopers  as  dared  to  despise  bis  admo- 
nitions or  commands.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  officers  of  juBticei 
military  parties,  or  others,  presumed  to  pursue  thieves  or  marauders 
throu<;h  his  territories,  and  without  applying  for  his  consent  and  con- 
currence, nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  they  would  meet  with 
some  notable  foil  or  defeat ;  upon  which  occasions  Fergus  Mac-Ivor 
was  the  first  to  condole  with  them,  and  after  gently  blaming  their 
rashness,  never  failed  deeply  to  lament  the  lawless  state  of  the  coun- 
try. Tht?se  lamentations  did  not  exclude  suspicion,  and  matters 
were  so  n  presented  to  government,  that  our  chieftain  was  deprived 
•f  his  military  command." 

An  admirable  description  ensues  of  the  hospitality  of  the  High- 
land chieftain,  who  appears  to  hold  his  estate  not  so  ninch  for 
his  own  enjoyment,  as  for  the  maintenance  of  his  clan,  who  re- 
pay him  onl>  with  the  affectionate  attachment,  and  heartfelt 
zeal,  in  the  days  of  tumult  and  trouble.  Our  readers  will  mark 
the  strong  distiiirtion  between  the  obedienre  due  to  the  chieftain 
from  his  clan,  and  to  the  feudal  lord  from  his  vassals.  The 
former,  though  living  upon  his  bounty,  and  quartered  upon  hii» 
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bospitality,  never  for  a  moment  considered  him  as  a  master^  but 
as  a  chief  or  a  patriarch,  to  whom  their  service  was  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  their  obedience  the  free-will  offering  of  their  affec- 
tioD.  The  latter,  depending  upon  the  will  of  their  lord  for  their 
very  existence,  took  their  rank  but  a  very  few  degrees  above  the 
other  living  animals  upon  the  estate,  and  were  taught  to  feel  them- 
selvea  the  creatures  of  his  will,  and  the  slaves  of  his  pleasure. 
The  mode  in  which  these  pensioners  upon  the  civil  list  of  Fergus 
are  daily  entertained,  is  thus  portrayed. 

**  The  hall,  in  which  the  feast  was  prepared,  occupied  all  the  first 
story  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel's  original  erection,  and  a  huge  oaken 
table  extended  through  its  whole  length.  The  apparatus  for  dinner 
was  simple,  even  to  rudeness,  and  the  company  numerous,  even  to 
crowding.  At  the  head  of  the  table  was  the  chief  himself,  with 
Edward,  and  two  or  three  Highland  visiters  of  neighbouring  clans ; 
the  elders  of  his  own  tribe,  wadsetters  and  tacksmen,  as  they 
were  called,  who  occupied  portions  of  hb  estate  as  mortgagers  or 
lessees,  sat  next  in  rank;  beneath  them,  their  sons  and  nephews, 
and  foster-brethren;  then  the  officers  of  the  chiefs  household,  ao* 
cording  to  their  order ;  and,  lowest  of  all,  the  tenants  who  actually 
cultivated  the  ground.  Even  beyond  thb  long  perspective,  Edwaid 
might  see  upon  the  green,  to  which  a  huge  pair  of  folding  doors 
opened,  a  multitude  of  Highlanders  of  a  yet  inferior  description, 
who,  nevertheless,  were  considered  as  guests,  and  had  their  share  both 
of  the  countenance  of  the  entertainer,  and  of  the  cheer  of  the  day* 
lo  the  distance,  and  fluctuating  round  this  extreme  verge  of  the 
banquet,  was  a  changeful  group  of  women,  nigged  boys  and  girls,  beg- 
gus,  young  and  old,  large  grayhounds,  and  terriers,  and  pointers,  and 
curs  of  low  degree  ;  all  of  whom  took  some  interest,  more  or  less  im- 
mediate, in  the  main  action  of  the  piece. 

^  This  hospitality,  apparently  unbounded,  had  yet  its  line  of  eco- 
nomy. Some  pains  had  been  bestowed  in  dressing  the  dishes  of  fish, 
game,  6£c.  which  were  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  the  English  stranger.  Lower  down  stood  im- 
mense clumsy  joints  of  mutton  and  beef,  which,  but  for  the  absence 
of  pork,  abhorred  in  the  Highlands,  resembled  the  rude  festivity  of 
Ae  banquet  of  Penelope's  suitors.  But  the  central  dish  was  a  year- 
ling lamb,  called  ^^  a  hog  in  harst,^  roasted  whole.  It  was  set  u\H)a 
its  legs,  with  a  bunch  of  parsley  in  its  mouth,  and  was  probably  exhi« 
Uted  in  that  form  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  cook,  who  piqued  him- 
lelf  more  on  the  plenty  than  the  elegance  of  his  master's  table.  The 
sdes  of  this  poor  animal  were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  clans-men, 
•ome  with  dirks,  others  with  the  knives  which  were  usually  in  the 
flame  sheath  with  the  dagger,  so  that  it  was  soon  rendered  a  mangled 
and  rueful  spectacle.  Lower  down  still,  the  victuals  seemed  of  yet 
coarser  quality,  though  sufficiently  abundant.    Broth,  onions,  cheese, 
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afiul  the  fra^tiicnls  of  the  feast,  regaled  the  sous  of  Iror,  Mrho  feaatiffl 
ju  the  open  air. 

^  i  he  liquor  was  supplied  in  the  same  proportion,  aod  under  similar 
re£;ulHtion8.  Excellent  claret  and  champas^ne  were  liherally  distri- 
butod  among  the  cliiefs  immediate  neighbours ;  whiskey,  plain  or 
diluted,  and  strong  Iteer,  refreshed  those  who  sat  near  the  lower  end* 
!Nor  did  tliis  inequality  of  distribution  appear  to  give  the  least  of- 
fence." 

Whatever  efiect  these  Itighland  scenes  and  their  accompanying 
sports  might  have  upon  the  stay  of  Waverley  in  the  mansion  of 
Fergus,  another,  and  a  still  stronger  reason  for  delay,  arises  from 
the  charms  of  Flora  Mac  Ivor,  the  chieftain's  sister,  with  whom 
he  is  deeply  enamoured.     The  character  of  this  lady  is,  in  maojr 
points,  the  reverse  of  Rose   Bradwardlne ;  the  features  of  her 
mind  are  cast  in  a  higher  mould ;  while  their  own  charms  com- 
mand respect,  they  derive  an  additional  lustre  from  her  heroic 
attachment  to  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart.     With  her  brother's 
zeal  are  mingled  the  more  selfish  views  of  ambition  and  revenge; 
faer's  is  the  oflfspring  of  a  pure  and  disinterested  affection*     In 
this  delightful  retreat  the  young  soldier  lingers,  unconscious  of 
the  length  of  his  visit,  till  the  fascination  is  broken  by  a  burst  of 
events  of  the  most  dangerous  and  perplexing  nature.     On  one 
morning  he  receives  a  letter  from  his  commanding  officer,  con> 
manding  him  to  return  to  his  quarters,  under  a  threat  of  being 
reported  to  the  war -office,  and  reproaching  him  with  a  neglect  of 
bis  duty  as  a  soldier ;  and  on  the  next  he  hears  that  his  father  it 
deprived  of  bis  place  under  ministry  with  dishonour,  and  that  he 
lumself  is  superseded  in  the  Gazelle  as  absent  without  leave* 
Letters  both  froui  his  father  and  his  uncle  arrive,  charging  him  to 
resign  his  commission  instantly,  nor  to  serve  any  longer  under  a 
government  by  whr)m  his  family  had  been  so  disgraced.     In  the 
midst  of  the  tumult  of  mind  occasioned  by  these  unexpected 
events,  he  is  made  acquainted  by  Fergus  with  all  the  designs  of 
the  Highlanders  in  favour  of  llieir  exiled  prince,  and  is  invited  to 
join  their  standard.     To   this   he  demurs,  as  having  so  lately 
served  under  the  reigning  government.     In  the  midst  of  these 
distracting  circunistauces,  a  letter  from  Rose  Bradwardine  ar- 
rives, informing  him  that  the  military  were  in  possession  of  Tnllj* 
Veolan,  that  her  father  had  fled,  and  that  he  himself  was  sought 
with  the  severest  scrutiny.     Previous  to  the  receipt  of  this,  he 
had   made  an  offer  of  marriage  to  Flora,  which  strongly  meets 
with  her  brother's  approbation,  but  ia  coldly  received  by  herself, 
to  whom  the  feelings  of  patriotism  seem  more  congenial  than  those 
of  the  softer  passion.     The  letter  from  Rose  leads  him  to  a  re- 
sdlQtkm  of  departure,  no  less  for  his  own  sake,  than  for  that  of 
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the  familj  of  Bradwardine,  and,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  Fer« 
gus,  he  proceeds  on  his  waj  to  Edinburgh.  B«itdre,  however^ 
he  has  performed  half  his  journey,  his  horse  is  recognised  by  a 
puritanical  landlord,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cruickshanks,  as  the  property 
of  Fergus,  and,  after  some  ludicrous  adventures,  he  is  brought  be- 
fore Major  Melville,  as  a  suspected  person.  The  major,  upon 
hearing  his  name,  informs  him  that  a  warrant  for  high  treason  is 
issued  against  him,  and  he  is  sent  prisoner,  under  an  escort,  to 
Stirling.  Before,  however,  they  arrive,  he  is  rescued,  after  a 
sharp  contest,  by  a  pretended  pedlar  and  a  party  of  Highlanders. 
During  the  conflict  he  is  severely  wounded,  and  is  conveyed 
senseless  to  an  unknown  hovel,  where  he  is  attended  by  an  old 
woman,  from  whom  he  can  gain  no  intelligence  of  his  situation* 
During  his  sickness,  however,  he  fancies  that  another  form  of  a 
younger  and  more  lovely  female  is  flitting  round  his  bed,  and  that 
other  voices  beside  that  of  the  old  lady  and  her  Highland  com* 
pany  are  beard,  but  all  his  attempts  to  discover  his  mysterious 
visiters  prove  fruitless.  When  he  is  sufficiently  recovered,  he  is 
again  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  at  Edinburgh,  which 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Edward,  the  pretender. 
As  he  waits  in  the  hall  of  Holy  rood-House,  he  is  accosted  by 
Fergus,  who  informs  him  of  his  liberation,  and  presents  him  to 
die  chevalier  in  person.  He  is  most  graciously  received,  and  is 
appointed  major  in  the  newly-raised  army,  and  an  aid-de-camp 
to  the  chevalier  himself.  In  this  situation  he  attends  his  new 
master  at  the  important  contest  near  the  village  of  Preston,  the 
success  of  which  to  the  rebellious  cause  is*v>ufficiently  known. 
A  very  accurate  and  spirited  sketch  of  this  celebrated  battle  is 

g resented  to  the  reader,  not  more  faithful  in  point  of  historical 
ct,  than  interesting  as  a  military  detail.  In  this  conflict,  CoL 
G  ,  his  late  commander,  is  killed  ;  but  Waverley  has  the  sap 
tiBfaction  of  saving  the  life  of  an  English  officer  of  considerable 
rank  and  consequence,  Col.  Talbot,  who  is  afterwards,  as  a  pri- 
•oner,  committed  to  his  care.  This  gentleman  is  discovered  to 
be  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Everard,  and  to  have  been  formerly 
obliged  by  him  in  more  than  one  of  those  important  points  which 
render  life  a  blessing.  It  was  his  promise  to  the  old  baronet  to 
tnidertake  the  cause  of  his  nephew,  and  to  preserve  him,  if  pos- 
nble,  from  the  dangers  which  threatened  him  on  every  side. 
From  him  Waverley  learns,  that  he  stood  accused  of  exciting 
mutiny  in  his  troop,  and  of  seducing  the  king's  soldiers  from  their 
allegiance,  and  that  one  of  those  whom  he  had  brought  with  liiua 
from  Waverley  had,  in  consequence,  been  shot.  How  to  account 
for  this  he  is  totally  at  a  loss,  till,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  llie  his- 
tory, it  appears,  that  Donald  Bean,  at  whose  cavern  he  bad  slept^ 
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had  contrived)  during  the  night,  to  possess  liimself  of  one  of  h\n 
seals,  and,  under  the  disguise  of  a  pedlar,  to  deliver  letters  to 
Waverlej's  troop,  as  from  their  captain,  inciting  them  to  desert 
the  cause  of  the  king  and  the  government.  By  his  means,  also, 
various  letters,  addressed  to  Waverley  by  his  commanding  oflScer, 
entreating  him  to  return  to  his  duty,  had  been  secreted,  which 
accounted  for  that  apparently  harsh  and  sudden  step  of  the  war- 
office,  in  depriving  him  disgracefully  of  his  commission*  Our 
hero  is  enabled  to  make  a  due  return  to  Col.  Talbot  for  bis  kind- 
ness and  generosity,  by  procuring  his  release,  and  enabling  him 
to  return  to  his  family,  who  were  suffering  the  severest  afflictions 
during  his  absence.  After  this,  Waverley  accompanies  the  che- 
valier on  his  mad  expedition,  with  a  handful  of  Highlanders,  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  during  which  a  quarrel,  of  a  very  se- 
rious nature,  arises  between  himself  and  Fergus.  The  dispute 
arose,  in  the  first  instance,  from  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Waverley 
to  make  any  farther  solicitations  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Flora  Mae 
Ivor,  by  whom  he  had  been  so  often  repulsed  with  the  most  posi- 
tive and  cold  denials.  This  refusal  Fergus  attributes^  through 
information  which  he  receives  from  the  chevalier  himself,  to  a  se- 
cret attachment  to  Rose  Dradwardine,  of  whom  Fergus  had  lately 
professed  himself  an  admirer*  After  a  scene,  which  will  repre- 
sent the  influence  of  clanship  over  the  feelings  of  Highlandem^ 
one  of  whom  attempts  the  life  of  Waverley,  he  is  challenged  bj 
Fergus.  The  rencontre,  however,  is  prevented  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  chevalier,  who,  it  appears,  had  misunderstood  the 
purport  of  some  ^private  information  which  he  had  received* 
After,  however,  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army  to  Scotland  is  de- 
termined upon,  the  spirits  of  Fergus  are  depressed,  he  seeks  a 
reconciliation  with  Waverley,  advising  him  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  to  France,  as  their  cause  was  entirely  ruined ;  and  he 
farther  recommends  him  to  marry  Rose  Bradwardine,  as  all  his 
own  ambitious  views  are  past;  and  he  is  persuaded,  from  the 
warning  of  an  evil  phantom,  in  which  he  has  the  most  implicit 
confidence,  that  he  shall  not  survive  many  days.  Waverley,  in 
the  course  of  a  midnight  retreat,  is  bewildered,  and  after  lying 

C^rdue  for  some  time  in  a  Cumberland  cottage,  makes  his  way  to 
ondon,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  house  of  Col.  Talbot,  who,  at  his 
earnest  desire  to  visit  Scotland,  and  to  discover  the  state  of  the 
Bradwardine  family,  and   particularly  of  Rose,  procures  him  a 

Eassport,  intended  originally  for  his  nephew.     By  these  means 
e  reaches  Tully  Veolan,  which  he  finds  m  desolation,  and  almost 
in  ruins* 

*^  While  plunged  in  the  sad  reflections  which  the  scene  excited,  he 
wasiookiog  around  for  some  one  who  might  explain  the  fate  of  the 
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inhabitants,  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  interior  of  the  boildingi  sing- 
log,  in  weU-remembered  accents,  an  old  Scottish  song : 

"  *  They  came  upon  us  in  the  night, 
And  brake  my  bower  and  slew  my  knight, 
My  servants  a'  for  life  did  flee, 
And  left  us  in  extremitie. 

"  *  They  slew  my  knight,  to  me  sae  dear ; 
They  slew  my  knight  and  drave  his  gear ; 
The  moon  may  set,  the  sun  may  rise. 
But  a  deadly  sleep  has  closed  his  eyes.* 

**  *  Alas,*  thought  Edward,  '  is  it  thou  ?  Poor  helpless  being,  art 
Uioa  alone  left,  to  gibber  and  moan,  and  fill  with  thy  wild  and  un- 
connected scraps  of  minstrelsy  the  halls  that  protected  thee  ?^* 
He  then  called  first  low,  and  then  louder,  *  Davie — Davie  Gellatly,* 

**  The  poor  simpleton  showed  himself  from  among  the  ruins  of  a 
iort  of  green-house,  that  once  terminated  what  was  called  the  terrace- 
walk,  but  at  first  sight  of  a  stranger  retreated  as  if  in  terror.  Waver- 
ley,  remembering  his  habits,  begem  to  whistle  a  tune  to  which  he 
was  partial,  which  Davie  had  expressed  great  pleasure  in  listening 
to,  and  had  picked  up  from  him  by  the  ear.  Our  hero's  minstrelsy  • 
BO  more  equalled  that  of  Blondel,  than  poor  Davie  resembled  Cocur 
de  Lion ;  but  the  melody  had  the  same  effect  of  producing  recogni- 
tion. Davie  again  stole  from  his  lurking  place,  but  timidly,  while 
Waveriey,  afraid  ^of  frightening  him,  stood  making  the  most  encou- 
raging signals  he  could  devise.—*  It's  his  ghaist,'  muttered  Davie ; 
yet,  coming  nearer,  he  seemed  to  acknowledge  his  living  acquaint- 
ance. The  poor  fool  himself  seemed  the  ghost  of  what  h^  was. 
The  sort  of  peculiar  dress  in  which  he  had  been  dressed  in  better 
days,  showed  only  miserable  rags  of  its  whimsical  finery,  the  lack  of 
which  was  oddly  supplied  by  the  remnants  of  tapestried  hangings, 
window  curtains,  and  shreds  of  pictures,  with  which  he  had  bedizened 
Ids  tatters.  His  face,  too,  had  lost  its  vacant  and  careless  air,  and 
ihe  poor  creature  looked  hollow-eyed,  meager,  half-starved,  and  ner- 
TOns  to  a  pitiable  degree.  After  long  hesitation,  he  at  length  ap- 
proached Waveriey  with  some  confidence,  looked  him  sadly  in  the 
bee,  and  said, '  A'  dead  and  gane — a'  dead  and  gane.' 

**  *  Who  are  dead  ?'  said  Waveriey,  forgetting  the  incapacity  of 
Davie  to  hold  any  connected  discourse. 

••  *  Baron — and  bail  lie — and  Sanders  Saunderson — and  Lady  Rose, 
that  sang  sae  sweet — A'  dead  and  gane — dead  and  gane. 

«  *  But  follow,  follow  mc 
While  glow-worms  light  the  lea, 
I'll  show  ye  where  the  dead  should  he- 
Each  in  his  shroud. 
While  winds  pipe  loud, 

And  the  red  moon  peeps  dim  through  the  cloud. 
Follow,  follow  me ; 
Brave  should  he  be 
That  treads  by  the  night  the  dead  man's  lea.' 
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*^  With  these  words,  chanted  in  a  wild  and  earnest  tone,  lie 
a  sign  to  Waverley  to  follow  him,  and  walked  rapidly  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  tracing  the  bank  of  the  stream,  which,  it  may 
be  remembered,  was  its  eastern  boundary.'' 

He  follows  Davie,  and  finds  the  old  baron  concealed  in  the 
house  of  old  Janet,  Davie's  mother,  whom  he  recognises  aa  his 
mysterious  nurse,  after  his  deliverance  from  the  escort  of  the 
king's  troops,  who  were  conducting  him  a  prisoner  to  Stirling. 
Fium  her  he  learns  that  the  pedlar  who  rescued  him  was  Donald 
Bean,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  this  service  bj  e 
large  reward  from  Rose  Bradwardine ;  and  that  it  was  her  form 
which  flitted  round  his  couch  during  his  illness,  that  a  letter  froai 
her  to  the  chevalier  explained  his  situation,  and  that  in  conae* 
quence,  a  guard  was  sent  to  conduct  him  to  Edinburgh  It  was 
from  this  letter,  of  course,  that  the  chevalier  had  conceived  that 
a  more  settled  attachment  had  been  formed  between  them,  than 
did  at  that  time  really  exist.  During  his  stay  at  the  cottage,  a 
letter  from  Col.  Talbot  arrives,  enclosing  a  free  pardon  both  for 
himself  and  for  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  who  gives  his  consent 
to  the  union  of  the  families.  The  estate  at  Tully-Veoian  be- 
comes by  forfeiture  the  property  of  a  distant  relation  of  the 
Bradwardine  family,  who,  from  the  acts  of  hostility  shown  him 
by  the  tenantry,  is  happy  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  price  far  below  its 
value;  it  is  accordingly  bought  in  with  Waverley's  money*  and 
presented  in  due  form  to  the  old  baron. 

Fergus  having  been  taken  prisoner  after  the  battles  of  Falkiik 
and  Culloden,  is  condemned  to  suffer  for  high  treason,  and  is  ao* 
cordingly,  with  Evan  Dhu,  executed  at  Carlisle.  The  partmg 
scene  between  Waverley  and  himself  is  drawn  with  much  dignity 
and  pathos.  Flora,  the  heroic,  the  disinterested  partisan  of  the 
unfortunate  cause,  ends  her  days  in  a  convent  abroad. 

We  have  thus  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  story,  which  is  in 
itself  too  interesting  for  an  abridgment,  and  too  replete  with 
varied  incident  to  bear  the  rapidity  of  a  dry  detail.  If,  however^ 
from  our  imperfect  outline,  we  shall  have  induced  the  reader  to 
enjoy  the  full  colouring  in  the  original,  we  shall  not  have  failed  in 
our  desire  of  discovering  to  his  mind  a  source  of  valuable  and 
legitimate  amusement. 

We  are  unwilling  to  consider  this  publication  in  the  light  of  a 
common  novel,  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  devoured  with  rapidity  for 
the  day,  and  to  be  afterwards  forgotten  for  ever ;  but  as  a  vehicle 
of  curious  accurate  information  Upon  a  subject  which  must  at  all 
times  demand  our  attention — the  history  and  manners  of  a 
very  large  and  renowned  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
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idands ;  of  a  race  who,  within  these  few  years,  have  vanished 
firom  the  face  of  their  native  land,  but  have  left  their  names  and 
th^ir  actions  behind  thein  as  monuments  of  spirited  independence^ 
and  of  intrepid  loyalty  to  that  unfortunate  family,  who  now  with 
their  brave  defenders  are  for  ever  gone.  We  would  recommend 
this  tale,  as  faithfully  embodying  the  lives,  the  manners,  and  the 
opinions  of  this  departed  race,  and  as  affording  those  features  of 
aocient  days,  which  no  man,  probably,  besides  its  author,  has  had 
the  means  to  collect,  the  cfesire  to  preserve,  or  the  power  to 
portray.  This  tale  should  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  the 
Arabian  Nights'  entertainments,  in  which  the  story,  however  it 
may  for  a  moment  engage  the   attention,  is  but  of  little  conse- 

auence,  in  proportion  to  the  faithful  picture  which  they  present  af 
le  manners  and  customs  of  the  east. 
Although  there  are  characters  sufficient  to  awaken  the  atten- 
tion, and  to  diversify  the  scenes,  yet  they  are  not  in  sufficient 
number  to  perplex  the  memory,  or  to  confuse  the  incidents. 
Their  spirit  is  well  kept  up  till  the  very  last,  and  they  relieve  one 
aaother  with  so  much  art,  that  the  reader  will  not  find  himself 
wearied  even  with  the  pedantic  jargon  of  the  old  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine. 

Upon  the  character  of  Davie  Gellatly  we  must  observe,  that 
although  this  sort  of  personage  is  but  little  known  in  England,  yet 
IB  Scotland  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  almost  every  small 
town  there  is  a  sort  of  public  idiot,  bearing  the  proportion,  as  we 
conceive,  of  about  two  of  knave  to  three  of  fool,  who  is  con- 
sidered so  necessary  an  appendage  to  the  dignity  of  the  placc;^ 
diat  when  he  grows  old,  there  is  generally  a  young  one  in  train- 
11^  as  his  successor.  Davie  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  author,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  model  of  Shakspeare'a 
fiiob,  and  we  think  that  the  similarity  between  himself  and  the 
SmiI  in  King  Lear  is  pecuUarly  striking.  We  shall  also  call  the 
iUeotion  of  our  readers  to  a  circumstance  in  which  they  have 
doubtless  anticipated  us — the  strong  similarity  between  some 
tnnia  in  the  character  of  Davie  and  those  of  Blanche  of  Devon ; 
particularly  the  warning  given  by  both  in  wild  and  incoherent 
lODg*  There  is  a  melancholy  tale  also  attached  to  both  their 
luitories  which  strongly  marks  their  resemblance.  Not,  indeed^ 
tliat  we  would  prove  the  one  to  be  a  copy  of  the  other ;  thia 
would  be  too  much  for  our  purpose ;  the  peculiar  traits  of  simi« 
iarify  are  just  strong  enough  to  mark  them  the  offspring  of  the 
same  hand,  and  the  creatures  of  the  same  poetic  mind. 

Fergus  Mac  Ivor  is  a  character  drawn  by  a  master's  pencil ; 
from  his  first  introduction  in  the  wilds  of  the  Highlands  to  the 
fitai  Rceae  before  his  €CJ(eofltipn>  all  the  varioun  featujres  which 
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the  author  conceived  are  fuUj  expressed.  Even  in  his  last  mo* 
tnents,  while  we  shudder  at  his  wild  and  intriguing  ambittoU}  we 
admire  his  original  and  powerful  genius,  we  honour  his  generoui 
and  intrepid  fidelity.  If  feminine  softness,  joined  to  the  most 
romantic  patriotism,  can  delight  our  readers,  of  Flora  thej  will 
feel  themselves  the  devoted  admirers.  Of  Rose  Bradwardine 
we  read  more  than  we  can  see ;  the  sweetness  of  her  characteri 
and  the  silent  warmth  of  her  affection  for  our  hero^  render  her 
worthy  of  him. 

Of.  Waverley  himself  we  shall  say  but  little,  as  his  character 
is  far  too  common  to  need  a  comment ;  we  can  only  say  that  his 
wanderings  are  not  gratuitous,  nor  is  he  wavering  and  indecisive 
only  because  the  author  chooses  to  make  him  so.  Every  fea- 
ture in  his  character  is  formed  by  education,  and  it  is  to  this  first 
source  that  we  are  constantly  referred  for  a  just  and  sufficient 
cause  of  all  the  wandering  passions  as  they  arise  in  his  mind. 

The  secondary  personages  are  drawn  with  much  spirit  and 
fidelity,  and  with  a  very  striking  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Scotch  temper  and  disposition.  The  incidents  are  (to  use 
a  very  vile  phrase)  all  founded  on  fact,  and  the  historical  parts 
are  related  with  much  accuracy.  The  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  year  1745  has  allowed  the  author  the  liberty  of  intro* 
ducing  feigned  characters  as  actors  in  those  real  scenes,  without 
wearying  the  patience  or  disgusting  the  credulity  of  the  reader. 
Here  our  author  has  a  powerful  advantage  over  our  celebrated 
novelist  of  modern  day^.  Miss  Edgeworth ;  that  Fergus  Mac 
Ivor  should  have  been  a  partisan  of  the  Stuart  race,  that  he 
should  have  fought  at  Culloden,  and  have  been  executed  at  Car^ 
lisle,  we  can,  as  far  as  the  purposes  of  the  tale  are  concerned, 
readily  and  sufficiently  believe ;  but  that  Lord  Oldborough  shoald 
have  been  a  minister  of  the  king's  in  1808,  is  a  height  ^absurd- 
ity to  which  no  vigour  of  imagination  or  power  of  fancy  can  pes- 
sibly  reach.  The  character  of  Donald  Bean,  for  instance,  upon 
whose  agency  so  much  of  the  tale  depends,  was  by  no  means 
uncommon  upon  the  Highland  borders.  There  are  those  still 
living  who  well  remember  the  ravages  inflicted  by  the  clan  of 
the  Macgregors,  and  their  chief,  Rob  Roy,  who  inhabited  the 
caves  which  are  concealed  amidst  the  inaccessible  passes  and  in- 
surmountable steeps  of  the  northern  side  of  Ben  Lomond. 

The  livelier  scenes  which  are  displayed  in  the  course  of  the 
tale  are  of  the  most  amusing  species,  because  they  flow  so  natu- 
rally from  the  personages  before  us,  that  the  characters,  not  thcf 
author,  appear  to  speak.  A  strong  vein  of  very  original  humour 
marks  the  whole ;  in  most  instances  it  is  indeed  of  a  local  and 
particular  naturei  but  in  many  cases  it  assumes  a  more  general  ap- 
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pearance.  A  scene  between  Sir  Everard'a  Jacobite  chaplain  and 
his  bookseller  is  drawn  in  a  style  which  shows  the  author  to  have 
read  and  relished  Swift  in  no  ordinary  degree."^ 

*'  Here  he  produced  two  immense  folded  packets,  which  appeared 
each  to  contain  a  wliole  ream  of  closely-written  manuscript.  They 
batl  been  the  labour  of  the  worihy  man's  whole  life;  and  never  wer« 
bibour  and  zeal  more  absurdly  wasted.  He  had  at  one  time  gone  to 
London,  with  an  intention  of  giving  them  to  the  world,  by  the  medium 
of  a  bookseller  in  Little  Britain,  well  known  to  deal  in  such  commo- 
dities, and  to  whom  he  Avas  instructed  to  address  himself  in  a  particu- 
lar ptirase,  and  with  a  certain  sign,  which,  it  seems,  passed  at  thai 
time  current  among  the  initiated  Jacobites.  Tiie  moment  Mr.  Pem- 
broke had  uttered  the  Shibbok-th  with  the  appropriated  gesture,  the 
bibliopolist  greeted  him,  notwithstanding  every  disclamation,  by  the 
title  of  Doctor,  and  conveying  him  into  his  back  shop,  after  ins;K:cting 
every  possible  and  impossible  place  of  concealment,  he  commenced : 
*  Eh,  doctor! — Well — all  under  the  rose — snug — I  keep  no  holes  here 
even  for  a  Hanoverian  rat  lo  hide  in.  And,  what — eh !  any  good  news 
from  our  friends  over  the  water  ? — and  how  does  the  worthy  King  of 
France? — Or  prr haps  you  are  more  lately  from  Home?  it  must  be 
Ilome  will  do  it  at  last — the  church  must  light  its  candle  at  the  old 
lamp. —  Kh — what,  cautions  ?  I  like  you  the  better;  but  no  fear.' 
Here  IMr.  Pembroke  with  some  difficulty  stopt  a  torrent  of  interroga- 
tions, eked  out  with  signs,  nods,  and  whiks;  and,  having  convinced  the 
booksf^^ller  that  he  did  him  too  much  honour  in  supposing  him  an  emis- 
sary of  exiled  royalty,  he  explained  his  real  business.  The  man  of 
books  with  a  mi!ch  more  composed  air  proceeded  to  examine  the  manu- 
gcripts.  The  tide  of  tlic  first  was,  *  A  Dissent  from  Dissenters,  or  the 
Comprehension  confuted ;  showing  the  impossibility  of  any  composi- 
tion tx:twoen  the  Ctuirch  and  Puritans,  Presbyterians,  or  Sectaries  of 
any  description ;  illustrated  from  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  th(;  soundest  controversial  Divines.'  To  this  work  the 
iMokseller  i)Ositively  demurred.  '  Well  meant,'  he  said  *  and  learned, 
doQbtless;  hut  the  time  had  gone  by.  Printed  on  small  pica  it  would 
ma  to  eight  hundred  pages,  and  could  never  pay.  Begged  therefore 
to  be  excused— Loved  and  honoured  the  true  church  from  his  sou), 
•nd,  had  it  been  a  sermon  on  the  martyrdom,  or  any  twelve-penny 
toucli — why  I  would  venture  sonr.ething  for  the  honour  of  the  cloth— 
But  come,  let's  see  the  other.  'Rii;ht  Hereditary  righted!' — Ay! 
there's  some  sense  in  this.     Hum — hum — hum — pages  so  manj",  pa 

pfr  so  much,  letter-press Ay — I'll  tt?ll  you,  though,  doctor,  you 

must  knock  out  some  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  ^  heavy,  doctor,  damnM 
heavy — (beg  your  pardon)  and  if  you  throw  in  a  few  grains  nion^  pep- 

Kr — I  am  he  that  never  peached  my  author — I  have  publisjied  for 
rake,  and  Charlwood  Lawton,  and  poor  Amherst — Ah.  Caleb!  Ca- 

^We  «r«:  happT  to  hear  that  a  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  Swift  have  been 
jut  pabUshed,  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  Walter  Soott;  we  (rust  that  we  ahaU 
MOnpreaent  an  account  of  them  to  omr  i  eadt-rs. 
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Itb!  Well,  it  was  a  shame  lo  let  poor  Caleb  starve,  and  so  many  fat 
rectors  aiici  squiies  ainon»  us.  1  gave  him  a  dinner  0(<ce  a  week ; 
but,  Lord  lov(;  you,  what's  once  a  Aveek,  when  a  man  does  not  knov 
where  to  f^o  the  ollirr  six  days? — Well,  but  I  must  show  the  manu- 
script to  little  Tom  Alibi,  the  solicitor,  who  manages  all  my  lawa  ifaire 
—must  keep  on  the  windy  side — the  mob  were  very  uncivil  the  last 
timr  in  Old  Palace  Yard — all  whigs  and  roundheads  every  man  of 
them,  Williamitcs  and  Hanover  rats.'" 

'  i  l»e  next  day  Mr.  Peinbroke  again  called  on  the  publisher,  but 
found  Tom  Alibi's  advice  had  detennined  him  against  undertaking 
the  work.  *  iS'ol  but  what  I  would  go  to — (What  was  1  going  to  say  ?) 
to  the  plantations  for  the  church  with  pleasure — but,  dear  doctor,  I 
liave  a  wile  and  family  ;  bn'  to  show  my  zeal,  I'll  recommend  the 
job  to  my  nei;ihbour  Trimni'l — he  is  a  bachelor,  and  leaving  olTbu- 
bincsp,  so  a  voyage  in  a  westorFi  barge  would  not  inconvenience  him.' 
But  Mr.  Trimmcl  \vas:*lso  obdurate,  and  Mr.  Pembroke,  fortunately, 
I>erchance,  for  himself  wa?  compel le<l  to  return  to  Waverley  Ho- 
nour with  his  treatise  in  vindication  of  the  real  fundamental  princi> 
pies  of  ciiurcii  and  state,  safely  packed  in  his  saddle-bags." 

Of  the  more  serious  portions  of  the  history  we  can  apeak  with 
unqualiiieil  approbation ;  the  very  few  pathetic  scenes  which 
occur  are  short,  di^nifietj,  and  affecting.  The  love  scenes  are 
fiuffiriendy  contracted  to  produce  that  very  uncommon  sensatioo 
m  the  n'-JKi!,  a  wish  that  they  were  longer.  The  sentiments  are 
uniformly  piod,  and  such  as  cannot  fail  to  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind  of  a  fhinking  reader.  We  were  much  pleased 
irith  the  following  remarks  upon  a  mode  of  education  which  is 
daily  gaining  ground,  and  threatens,  by  its  extension  to  more  ad- 
vanced pericds  of  youth,  to  render  the  minds  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration peri,  isnpt.rilcial,  and  effeminate. 

''  Tint  the  ( liaracter  of  Etiward  Waverley  was  remote  from  cither 
of  the?e.  His  powers  of  apprehension  were  so  urcommouly  quick* 
as  ainjosi  to  rci:'*ml)le  intuition,  ami  the  chief  care  of  his  preceptor 
was  to  jjrevenl  him,  as  a  pp<  rtsman  would  phrase  it,  from  overruo- 
nirii!  Ids  game,  that  is.  from  acquiring  his  knowledge  in  a  slight  flim- 
sy, and  inadequate  maimer.  And  here  the  instructor  had  to  combat 
anc'her  propjpsity  too  often  united  with  brilliancy  of  fancy  and  vi- 
vacity of  talent — that  indolence,  namely,  of  disposition,  which  can 
only  be  stirred  by  some  strong  motive  of  gratification,  and  which  re- 
nouncrs  study  so  soon  as  curiosity  is  gratified,  the  pleasure  of  coo- 
qu^'  ring  the  first  diffictdties  exhausted,  and  the  novelty  of  pursuit  at 
an  end.  Edward  would  throw  hin>self  with  spirit  upon  any  classical 
author  of  which  his  preceptor  proposed  the  perusal,  make  himself 
master  of  the  style  so  far  as  to  understand  the  story,  and  if  that  pleas- 
ed or  interested  him,  he  finished  the  volume.  But  it  was  in  vaii'  to 
attempt  fixing  his  attention  on  critical  distiactioas  of  philology^  upoa 
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-tfcc  difference  of  idiom,  tlie  beauty  of  felicitoiiR  expression,  or  the 
artificial  combinatious  of  syntax.  *  I  can  read  and  understand  a  LatiQ 
author,'  said  young  Edward,  with  the  self-confiiknce  and  rash  rea- 
soaiu*c  of  fifteen,  '  and  Scali*;cr  and  Bentley  could  not  do  much 
more.'  Alas !  while  he  was  thus  permitted  to  read  only  for  tho  -rra- 
tilicatiou  of  his  own  amusemonl.  he  foi:cs5\w  not  that  he  was  losing 
for  ever  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  habits  of  firm  and  incu inherit 
application,  of  gaining  tlie  art  of  controlling,  directing,  a'ld  concen- 
trating the  powers  of  his  own  mind  for  earnest  investigation — an  art 
far  more  essential  than  even  that  learning  which  is  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  study. 

*'  1  am  aware  I  may  be  liere  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  render-^f 
ing  instruction  agreeable  to  youth,  and  of  Tasso's  infusion  of  honey 
ioto  the  medicine  prepared  for  a  child ;  but  an  ase  in  which  children 
are  taught  the  driest  doctrines  by  the  insinuating  method  of  instruc- 
tive games,  has  little  reason  to  dread  the  consequences  of  study  being 
rendered  too  serious  or  severe.  The  history  of  England  is  now  re- 
duced to  a  game  at  cards,  the  problems  of  mathenjutics  to  pu/^zles 
and  riddles,  and  the  doctrines  of  arilhnielic  may,  we  are  assured,  be 
sufficiently  acquired,  by  spending  a  few  hours  a-week  at  a  new  and 
complicated  edition  of  the  Rojal  Game  of  the  Goose.  There  wants 
but  one  step  fnrther,  and  the  creed  and  ten  commandineFits  may  be 
taught  in  the  snrac  manner,  without  the  necessity  of  the  cjiave  face, 
deliberate  tone  of  recital,  and  devout  attention,  hitherto  exacted  from 
the  well-governed  childhood  of  this  realm.  It  may,  in  the  meaa 
time,  be  subject  of  serious  consideration,  whether  those  who  are  ac- 
customed only  to  acquire  instruction  through  the  medium  of  amuse- 
ment, may  not  be  brought  to  reject  that  which  approaches  under  the 
aspect  of  study  ;  whether  those  who  learn  history  by  the  card*,  may 
not  be  led  to  prefer  the  moans  to  the  end;  and  whether,  were  we  to 
teach  religion  in  the  way  of  sport,  our  pupils  raiffht  not  therebv  be 
gradually  induced  to  make  sport  of  their  religion.  To  our  young 
hero,  who  was  permitted  to  peek  his  instruction  only  accordinjj  to  the 
bent  of  his  owfi  mind,  and  who,  of  conseqnence,  only  sous'ht  it  so  long 
IS  it  aflforcled  him  annisement,the  iJidnk'^^nce  of  his  tutors  was  attended 
with  evil  consequences,  which  long  continued  to  influence  his  charac- 
ter, happiness,  and  utility." 

Let  those  who  are  engaged  in  forming  the  minds  of  the  youth 
af  this  country  not  disdain  to  receive  a  hint  even  from  the  trifling 
pages  of  a  novel,  and  let  those  who  are  placed  under  their  care, 
as  they  value  both  themselves  and  their  heM  hopes,  learn  from  the 
character  of  Waverley  early  to  distrust  th^t  inordinate  self-confi- 
dence, and  that  overbearing  petulance,  which  teaches  them  to  de- 
spise that  order,  that  labour,  and  that  discipline  of  the  mind, 
which  can  alone  secure  to  them  the  full  completion  of  their  am- 
bitious views.  The  most  fatal  enemies  to  the  brisiht  prospects  of 
future  distinction  are  the  rarnbiings  of  superficial  inquiry,  and  the 
pride  of  ronceited  indolence. 
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The  religious  opinions  expressed  in  the  course  of  (he  tale  ar^ 
few,  but  of  those  few  we  fully  approve.  The  loyalty  and  strength 
of  the  political  sentiments  cleaiiy  prove  their  author  to  be  a  man 
of  a  sound  nnd  vigorous  mind,  whose  {alents  have  not  been  low- 
ered i,  nor  whose  spirit  debased,  by  the  flimsy  theories  and  the 
mawkish  speculations  of  modern  metaphysical  politics.  The  hu- 
morous and  happy  adaptation  of  legal  terms  show  no  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  arcana  of  the  law,  and  a  perpetual  aliusioD 
to  the  English  and  the  Latin  classics  no  common  share  of  scho- 
larship and  of  taste. 

That  there  are  faults  in  the  work  we  cannnot  deny,  and  some 
glaring  errors,  which  we  could  heartily  wish  in  a  second  edition 
were  altered  or  erased,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  per- 
manent value  of  the  work,  and  to  place  it  in  the  scale  of  a  more 
common  production.  The  pieces  of  intelligence  which  are  re- 
presented as  appearing  in  the  newspapers,  savour  much  more  of 
modern  manners,  than  "  sixty  years  since ;"  such  as  the  superset- 
sion  of  Waverley  in  the  form  of  a  paragraph. 

"  We  understand  that  this  same  Richard  Waverley,  who  hath  done 
all  this,  is  not  the  only  example  of  the  Wavering  Honour  of  Wv-r-l-y 
H-n-r.    See  the  Gazette  of  this  day." 

Now,  this  is  a  pun  which  would  disgrace  even  the  Morning 
Post  of  the  present  day,  and  sixty  years  since,  we  believe,  the 
paradise  of  fools  was  not  blessed  with  so  congenial  an  arcfaiviat* 
We  object,  upon  the  same  grounds,  to  the  relation  of  the  death 
of  R.  Waverley,  and  of  the  exhibition  of  old  Bradwardine's  ab- 
surdity in  pulling  off  the  boot  of  the  prince.  ''  Something  toe 
much  of  this  ;'*  even  were  the  anecdote  in  character,  we  think 
that  the  indication  of  the  baron's  intention  to  perform  it  would 
have  Ijeen  sufficient.  There  is  here  and  there  a  tendency  to  ca- 
ricature and  broad  farce,  which  we  are  persuaded  that  the  good 
taste  of  the  author  himself  will  discover,  and  his  good  sense  will 
correct.  Of  the  poetry  which  is  interspersed  we  can  apeak  m 
the  highest  terms.  The  following  is  a  poem  on  the  oak  tree  which 
grew  over  tlie  tomb  of  the  gallant  Wogan,  a  name  which  will 
stand  for  ever  honoured  in  the  memory  of  every  loyalist  and 
patriot : — 

'  TO  AN  OAK  TREE, 

hi  tht  ChuTchuard  of ,  in  tht  Highlands  of  Scotland,  said  to  mark 

the  grave  of  Captain    Wogan,  killed  in  1649. 

"  Emblem  of  Eng;land's  ancient  faith, 

Full  proudly  may  thy  branches  ware, 
Wht-n*  loyalty  lies  low  in  death, 
And  vaUur  fills  a  timeleis  grare.  • 
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^'  And  thou,  brave  tenant  of  the  tomb ! 

Repine  not  if  our  clime  deny, 
Above  thine  honoured  sod  to  bloom, 

The  flowerets  of  a  milder  sk  j. 

"These  owe  their  birth  to  genial  May ;  • 

Beneath  a  fiercer  sun  they  pine,  ^ 

Before  the  winter  storm  decay — 

And  can  their  worth  be  type  of  thine  ? 

•*  No !  for,  mid  storms  of  Fate  opposing, 

Still  higher  swell'd  thy  dauntless  heart, 
And,  while  despair  the  scene  was  closing, 

Commenced  thy  brief  but  brilliant  part* 

**  Twas  then  thou  sought'st  on  Albyn's  hill, 
(When  England's  sons  the  strife  resign'd,) 

A  rugged  race  resisting  still, 
And  unsubdued  though  unrefined. 

"  Thy  death' s-hour  heard  no  kindred  wail, 

No  holy  knell  thy  requiem  rung; 
Thy  mourners  were  the  plaided  Gael, 

Thy  dirge  the  clamorous  pibruch  sung. 

'*  Yet  who,  in  Fortune's  summer-shine 

To  waste  life's  longest  term  away. 
Would  change  that  glorious  dawn  of  thine, 

Though  darken'd  ere  its  noontide  day  ? 

"  Be  thine  the  tree,  whose  dauntless  boughs 
Brave  summer's  drought  and  winter's  gloom ! 

Rome  bound  with  oak  her  patriot's  brows, 
And  Albyn  shadows  Wogan's  tomb." 

If  the  testimony  of  this  witness  be  not  suflScient  to  work  con- 
viction in  the  reader's  mind  as  to  the  name  of  the  author,  he  will 
find  still  fuller  testimony  in  other  poems,  which  we  have  not 
toom  to  extract.  Whoever  may  be  the  author  of  the  prose,  we 
strongly  suspect  that  the  poetry  at  least  was  written  by  W.  Scott; 
if  our  conjecture  is  unfounded,  we  congratulate  the  world  on  the 
appearance  of  a  new  poet,  whose  genius  bears  so  striking  a  re- 
■emblance  to  (heir  old  favourite,  Respecting  the  prose,  we  own 
that  our  suspicions  are  very  strong  of  Walter  Scott,  as  in  very 
few  besides  himself  are  united  that  strengf h  of  feeling,  that  rich- 
ness of  anecdote,  that  store  of  historical  knowledge,  that  accuracj 
of  legal  information,  and,  above  all,  those  high  constitutional  prin- 
ciples which  dignify  and  adorn  the  mind  of  that  original  and  na- 
€?€  poet. 

Mvdi,  fa^ever,  as  we  respect  the  attachment  of  the  author  lo 
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the  peculiarities  of  his  country,  we  could  wish  that  in  a  second 
edition  he  would  sacrifice  some  few  of  them  to  our  foolish  preje- 
dires  in  fhe  south,  and  restore  to  the  following  lines,  as  to  the  oU 
Baron  of  Bradwardine,  their  forfeited  quantity : — 

"  Moritur,  et  dulces  moriens  reininiscitur  Argos.'^ 
,'  ^^fungarque  inaui 

Munere." 

Leaving,  however,  these  triflini;  inaccuracies,  we  ^n  earnestlj 
i:econunend  these  vohimes  to  our  readers,  as  containins:  a  treasure 
of  anecdote  and  information  upon  these  subjects,  which  few  but 
the  author  of  the  present  tale  could  so  accurately  present,  or  so 
successfully  embody. 

We  ougiht  to  have  before  observed,  that  to  justify  the  second 
name,  **  'Tis  sixty  years  since,"  the  author  informs  us  that  thii 
tale  was  written  in  the  year  1 80.5 ;  of  this  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt ;  the  first  sketches  were  probably  drawn  at  that  period,  al* 
though,  from  the  use  of  certain  cant  wordf>  of  the  present  year, 
such  as  taciy  bivouacking,  the  Cossacks,  &c.  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  finishing  stroke  has  been  but  very  lately  applied. 


Orlando  in  Ronce^^vallesj  a  Poem^  in  Jive  Cantos*     By  J.  H. 
Merivale^  Esq.  Post  8vo.  pp.  xx.  136.  1814. 

[From  the  Eclectia  Review.] 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  spirited  production.  It  combines 
the  merits  of  a  faithful  translation  with  the  freedom  and  interest 
of  an  original  poem.  The  groundwork  is  furnished  by  the 
^Morgante  Maggiore'  of  Luigi  Puici,  the  earliest  of  those  Itatiao 
romances  which  are  esteemed  classical,  but  a  composition  of 
so  strange  a  cast  and  of  so  heterogeneous  materials,  that  to  the 
present  moment  it  remains  undecided,  whether  it  was  intended 
as  a  burlesque  or  as  a  serious  poem.  Undertaken  at  the  insti* 
gation,  and  for  the  amusement  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  "it  was 
probably  composed  (Mr.  Merivale  suggests)  canto  by  canto, 
without  regular  plan  of  foresight,  to  be  read  or  recited  by  ihe 
author  himself,  at  the  table  of  his  patron,  for  the  amusement  of 
his  company."  Such  a  production  is  highly  curious,  indepen* 
dently  of  its  poetical  merits,  as  exhibiting  the  state  of  society 
and  manners  at  that  illustrious  period,  when  the  kf  brip;ht  and 
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ftdlitary  luminaries  which  had  cheered  wilh  a  prophetic  lustre  the 
darkness  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  faded  before 
the  morning  splendours  of  a  new  era ;  when  the  progress  of  the 
human  intellect  from  gothic  barbarism,  began  to  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  deOnite  improvement,  and  the  phenomenon  of  a  new  lan- 
guage attending  the  revival  of  literature,  seemed  to  be  suddeuljrvv: 
created  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  first  efforts  of  awakened 
genius.  In  no  point  of  view  are  the  works  of  the  poet  more  in* 
teresting,  than  as  forming  the  most  faithful  and  lively  records  of 
national  character  and  of  ihe  manners  of  the  age.  From  fJie  page 
of  the  historian  we  may  learn  what  men  have  done  and  dared  : 
but  to  know  what  those  men  were,  to  be  able  to  inspect  their 
features,  as  well  as  to  read  their  actions,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  wild  effusions  of  the  Bard,  the  Minstrel,  or  the  Troubadour; 
of  men  whose  only  object  was  to  solace  themselves  with  the 
expression  of  their  own  feelings,  or  to  acquire  a  name  or  a  main- 
temnce  by  awakening  the  passions  and  amusing  the  imaginations 
of  their  contemporaries.  Poetry  is  alike  the  growth  of  all  ages, 
and  its  object  is  pretty  nearly  the  same,  how  rude  soever  the 
conposition.  It  is  designed  to  supply  n6  factitious  want,  no 
artiGcial  appetite,  but  a  natural  and  universal  craving,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  whirh  all  minds  of  active  energy  discover  for  a 
Boncething  to  relieve  the  dulness  of  daily  experience,  and  infuse 
a  fieshness  into  the  sensations  of  life,  by  stimulating  the  imagina- 
tion to  a  sense  of  indefinite  beauty,  wonder,  or  grandeur,  invest- 
ing the  objects  of  fancy,  or  for  a  while  seeming  to  rest  on  the 
daylight  objects  of  hope  and  enthusiasm.  In  the  medium  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  we  may  perceive  the  degree  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  cultivation  which  prevailed  at  the  period  ;  what 
objects  were  then  familiarized  with  the  imnginations  and  feelings, 
and  what  degree  of  art  was  requisite  to  produce  their  pleasurable 
excitement.  The  amusements  of  a  nation  discover  the  turn  of 
its  serious  habits  :  its  waking  thoughts  may  be  gathered  from  its 
dreams.  And  what  is  poetry  but  that  fair  intellectual  dream, 
which,  though  it  may  seem  to  be  an  external  thing,  is,  in  reality, 
the  natural  play  and  reaction  of  the  faculties,  and  but  for  which 
the  intervals  of  suspended  pursuit  and  exertion  were  blank  and 
cheerless. — The  character  of  the  poet,  then,  is  essentially  that 
of  the  age  which  gives  him  birth,  whose  softened  likeness  he  in 
bis  turn  transmits  to  other  generations,  thus  perpetuating,  or 
rather,  reproducing  in  the  minds  of  others  his  native  sentiments 
and  feelings. — In  the  productions  of  those  illustrious  Italians, 
whose  genius  so  powerfully  contributed  to  the  revival  of  literature, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  features  of  the  twilight  times  ia 
which  they  lived;  when  superstition  and  scepticism  were  often  so 
strangdy  blended,  even  in  the  same  individual— the  dreams  «f 
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chivalry,  with  the  notions  of  a  half-learned  philosophj,  and  witb 
eail V  asisociations  of  error,  the  indistinct  apprehensions  of  the 
truJn.  The  progress  of  civilization  hud  attained  a  point  analogou* 
to  x'uc  period  at  uhich  the  imagination  often  attains  its  uianhoed, 
while  leasoii,  not  yei  developed,  begins  to  throw  oif  the  restraioU 
of  early  prejudice  and  instinctive  belief,  without  havhig  as  yet 
acquired  strength  or  light  enough  to  guide  itself  with  certaintj. 
The  noon  of  fancy  is  but  the  day-break  of  knowledge.  Be* 
tween  Dante  and  Bacon  how  long,  though  bright,  was  the  inter- 
val I 

But  how  curious  and  interesting  soever  works  of  this  class 
may  be  in  the  original,  as  illustrating  the  history  of  language  and 
that  of  mind,  and  how  worthy  soever  of  their  fame,  there  are  but 
few,  indeed,  even  of  the  best,  that  will  repay  the  toil,  or  survive 
the  ordeal  of  translation.  The  long  and  garrulous  tales  of  ro* 
manof  might  amuse  the  puerility  of  those  ages,  when  all  who 
were  not  idle,  were  but  indolently  busy,  and  busied  with  triles. 
But  minds  accustomed  to  objects  of  real  interest,  can  only  content 
to  lend  themselves  to  the  illusive  interest  of  obsolete  Gction»  so 
long  as  the  charm  of  genius  is  upheld.  The  sense  of  weariness 
inevitably  issues  in  disgust. 

We  are  disposed  on  this  account  highly  to  commend  Mr.Me- 
rivale's  taste  and  judgment,  as  displayed  in  the  work  before  us* 
On  the  site  of  Pulci*s  vast  and  disorderly  ruin,  he  has  erected 
a  homogeneous  and  classical  structure,  preserving  such  materials, 
only,  as  seemed  to  accord  with  modern  taste,  yet  without  des* 
troying  the  essential  character  of  the  original  building.  Instead 
of  a  tedious  translation,  he  has  presented  us  with  a  pleasing  poem, 
founded  on  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  popular  fictions  of 
chivalrous  history.  Most  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  renowned  names  of  Charlemagne,  of  Orlando, 
the  first  of  the  far-famed  Paladins  of  France,  and  the  favourite 
hero  of  romance,  and  of  Turpin,  the  archepiscopal  chronicler,  on 
whose  supposed  authority  rests  all  the  legendary  lore  which  has 
come  down  to  us  through  the  songs  of  minstrels,  and  the  tales  of 
historians  of  those  days  of  yore.  They  have  at  least  heard  of 
the  fatal  name  of  Roncesvalle^?,  as  recorded  in  many  a  plaintive 
ditty,  where  the  flower  of  christian  chivalry  fell  a  victim  to  treach* 
ery  and  Moorish  vengeance,  "  an  occurrence,  (Mr.  Merivale  ob- 
serves,; which,  notwithstanding  the  barrenness  of  the  dry  histo* 
rical  record,  will  ever  remain  associated  with  all  grand  and  pa- 
thetic images  ;  for 

"  Sad  and  fearful  is  the  story 
Of  the  Roncesvalles*  fight- 
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'  If  they  have  not,  we  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Merivale  him- 
self would  invite  them  to  proceed :  but  if  they  are  willing  to  be 
initiated  into  the  history  of  the  heroic  Roland,  the  gentle  Olivier, 
and  the  other  knights  of  that  illustrious  time,  as  they  have  al- 
ready been  familiarized  with  the  M armions,  the  Cranstouns,  and 
M  the  uncouth  clans  of  the  Scottish  border,  we  think  we  can  pro- 
mme  them  at  least  equal  edification.  Mr.  Merivale  has  not  cer- 
tainly the  free  and  vivid  pencil  of  Walter  Scott ;  nor  would  the 
restricted  and  stately  elegance  of  the  Italian  school  have  comport- 
ed  with  the  bold  and  abrupt  style  of  the  Northern  MinstreL 
There  are,  indeed,  between  the  two  styles,  no  points  of  fair  com- 
parison. The  style  of  Mr.  Merivale^s  poem,  the  structure  of 
the  stanza,  and  the  general  character  of  the  composition,  are  all 
strictly  Italian*;  but  we  think  it  but  justice  to  say,  be  has  retained 
little  of  the  stiffness,  and  has  preserved  much  of  the  beauty,  of 
his  model. 

TThe  poem  opens  with  the  departure  of  Orlando  for  Roncesval- 
les  from  his  castle  of  Clermont  in  Viennois. 

**  The  banner  waved  on  Clermont's  highest  tower ; 
Forth  rode  the  count  in  glittering  armour  clad : 
But  Aldabelle  bewailed  the  luckless  hour, 
Alone,  amidst  the  pomp  of  triumph,  sad : 
From  her  fair  eyes  fast  fell  the  pearly  shower — 
Ah,  tears  ill  timed,  when  all  things  else  were  glad ! 
The  soul-bora  pride  of  female  courage  slept ; 
Anglante's  spouse,  the  Rose  of  Clermont,  wept." 

The  gentle  Aldabelle  attempts,  but  in  vain,  by  her  tears  and 
her  ominous  warnings,  to  dissuade  her  lord  from  the  adventure  to 
ifhicb  he  is  summoned  by  his  sovereign's  mandate. 

**  From  his  dark  brow  he  dash'd  one  manly  tear, 
Omen  of  ill ! — then  cried  *  On,  soldiers,  on  !— 
Long  is  our  journey,  and  the  day  far  gone.'" 

Five  days  they  journey  on— 

— **  And  on  the  sixth  fair  evening  view 

The  sun  clad  Pyrenean's  spiry  peak, 

Like  some  proud  banner,  ting'd  with  golden  hue;" 

when  they  fall  in  with  some  of  the  Paladins  proceeding  also  to 
the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  where  Marsilius,  the  Moorish  King  of 
Saragossa,  is  to  cede  to  the  Christian  Emperor,  as  the  price  of 
f>eace,  the  Marca  Hispanica,  the  country  extending  from  the  Py- 
renees to  the  Ebro ;  while  Charlemagne  himself,  "  at  Fontarabia, 
Vol.  V.  A'en;  Serifs*  1 .5 
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on  the  Gascon  seas,''  awaits  the  accomplishment  of  the  transac* 
tion.  Among  the  rest,  the  gentle  Baldwin,  Orlando^s  favourite 
age,  but  yet  untried  in  fight,  excites  the  attention,  and  draws 
orth  the  banter  of  the  knights,  by  the  splendour  of  an  embroider* 
ed  vestment  which  it  appears  was  given  him  before  his  departure, 
by  his  father  Ganellon,  and  which  he  particularly  enjoined  him 
to  wear.  The  "ingenuous  youth"  promptly  offers  tu  lay  it  aside, 
as  not  befitting  a  knight  of  worth  untried :  but 

**  Orlando  strainM  the  warrior  to  his  breast — 

*  No,  wear  it  still — there's  none  can  grace  it  more  : 
And,  be  it  freely,  noble  friend,  confest, 

I  never  felt  so  true  a  joy  before, 

As  now,  that  in  thy  welcome  si^ht  I  see 

The  surest  pledge  of  Gano's  loyalty. 

**  *  For  ever  be  ungenerous  doubt,'  he  cried, 

*  Ofispriog  of  idle  fancy,  cast  away ! 
Kow,  Aldabelle,  resume  thy  wonted  pride : 
Suspicion  is  a  guest  that  shuns  the  day.' 

A  deeper  blush  the  cheek  of  Baldwin  dyed — 

*  Suspicion !  did  my  noble  patron  say  ? 
Now,  so  sit  honour  on  my  virgin  sword, 
As  spotless  is  the  faith  of  Poictiers'  lord.' 

**  So  spake  the  son,  unknowing  yet  the  cause 
That  stain'd  with  doubt  Maganza's  perjured  nama : 
And  who  so  strange  to  nature's  holiest  laws 
But  loves  the  champion  of  a  parent's  fame  ? 
Orlando  mark'd  his  warmth  with  just  applause. 

*  My  valiant  Baldwin !  on  my  head  the  blame, 
Whose  heedless  words  have  hurt  a  soul  like  thine : 
Henceforth  thy  father's  honour  shall  be  mine.' 

**  Now  must  we  leave  the  Paladins  awhile. 

And  ye,  who  kindly  listen  to  my  lay. 

Think  they  have  reach'd  the  destined  vale,  where  smik 

Soft  meadows  in  perennial  verdure  gay, 

And,  every  side  surrounding,  pile  o'er  pile 

Rise  the  gigantic  hills,  and  seem  to  say, 

Here  are  we  fixt  by  heaven's  creating  hand 

The  everlasting  guardians  of  the  land."  P.  15, 10^ 

The  second  canto  introduces  us  to  no  less  awful  a  personage 
than  Malagigi,  or  Maugis,  the  cousin  of  Rinaldo,  who,  from  Us 
well-known  skill  in  magic,  had  proclauned  the  offered  peace  of 
Marsilius  to  be  <*  with  treason  fraught,''  and  had  predicted  the  dis* 
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asters  which  ensue.     In  stern  add  sullen  despite  on  being  thus 
unheeded,  he  repairs  to  the  castle  of  Montalban,  where 

*^  Down  in  the  ioferaai  cavern's  deepest  place 
His  mansion  holds  a  spirit  wise,  and  strong, 
And  terrible ;  of  bis  abandonM  race 
Moves  none  more  black  those  dismal  courts  among : 
Yet  over  him,  by  heaven's  etenal  grace. 
The  more  to  humble  that  rebellious  throng, 
Have  magic  charms  permitted  power  to  quell 
His  savage  force  with  adamantine  spelh" 

*'  Him  M alagigi  summoned :  by  his  voice 
Compell'd,  the  demon  rose." 

The  whole  of  this  passage  appears  to  be  pretty  closely  taken 
from  the  ^<  Morganle.  Our  readers  need  not  be  informed  how 
leading  an  article  of  popular  belief,  in  the  middle  ages^  was  that 
which  respected  demoniacal  agency,  and  its  subserviency  to 
the  powers  of  magic.  Some  of  the  most  singular  stanzas  in 
Pulci's  poem,  as  well  as  in  the  productions  of  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries,  are  those  in  which  the  demons  are  made  to  talk 
school  divinity  and  logic,  like  good  catholics,  as  if  they  were 
slyly  meant  as  masked  personifications  of  the  reverend  fathers  of 
the  holy  church.  It  was  doubtless  from  this  source,  that  Milton 
drew  the  idea  of  representing  the  fallen  spirits  in  Pandemonium* 
as  sitting 

"  Apart on  a  hill  retired 

III  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason'd  high 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  aod  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute. 
And  found  no  eud  in  wanderiag  mazes  lost." 

Mr.  IVL  we  find,  has  remarked  the  singnlar  coincidence  in  his 
antes. 

After  a  theological  exposition  of  the  limited  nature  of  a  spirit's 
ken,  as  embracing  the  past  and  the  present^unly, 

**  But  eye 
Of  creature  never  pierced  futurity." 

the  obedient  demon  proceeds  to  inform  the  enchanter  of  Ga- 
nellon's  treasonable  confederacy  with  Saragossa's  monarch,  be- 
tween whom  the  plan  had  been  formed  for  the  destructio/i  of  the 
Paladins, 
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**  A  work  80  full  of  moostrous  villaoy, 
That,  heard  iu  hell,  the  \vhole  inferual  banci 
Raised  ooe  loud  shout,  re-echoing  to  the  sky'' — 

Thej  secretly  agreed  that  Baldwin,  Oanellon^s  son,  secured 
in  the  royal  surcoat  of  the  Saracen,  should  be  made  the  innocent 
guide  of  his  master,  and  of  Clermont's  chivalry,  into  the  fatal 
snare.  On  learning  this,  Malagigi,  in  bitter  anguish  and  despair, 
reverts  to  the  absence  of  his  cousin  Rinaldo,  whose  wondrous 
arm  might,  perhaps,  turn  the  opposing  scale. 

"  ThcB  thus  to  Astaroth — *Say,  demon,  where 
Lingers  my  cousin  in  this  mortal  vale  ?' 
Eastward  he  turn'd  those  eyes  that  through  mid  air 
Ten  thousand  leagues  can  swift  as  lightning  sail. 
'  I  see  him  now  beneath  the  sultry  skies 
Where  Pharos'  everlasting  temples  rise." 

**  Then  Malagigi  gave  his  last  command- 
That  in  three  days  the  demon  should  convey 
Moutaiban's  knight  from  Egypt's  burning  sand 
To  Ronccsvalles,  through  the  aerial  way. 
*  Henceforth  be  free  from  spell  of  mortal  band, 
As  thou  shalt  this  my  last  behest  obey  !' " 

Such  journeys  as  these  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  those 
iiays ;  nor  was  the  command,  therefore,  however  it  may  startle 
the  unlearned  reader,  at  ail  unreasonably  severe  upon  the  demon's 
ingenuity.  We  must  give  the  succeeding  stanzas  for  the  sake  of 
their  admirable  beauty. 

*'  Montalban's  towers,  and  silent  streams,  and  glades. 

Sleep  in  the  quiet  moonshine,  when  from  far 

Borne  through  mid  heaven  attend  the  courser  shades 

Self*harness'd  to  their  visionary  car. 

'  To  Charlemagne,  ere  yet  the  moonbeam  fades, 

Lost  in  the  brightness  of  Aurora's  star, 

Bear  me,  my  steeds,  in  silence  through  the  sky : 

Yet  may  we  change  Orlando's  destiny !' " 

'*  He  who  from  dull  repose  short  hours  can  steal, 
Alone  to  wander  mid  the  calm  serene 
Of  a  fair  summer's  midnight,  and  can  feel 
His  soul  accordant  to  that  solemn  scene. 
May  think  how  joyful,  swift  as  thought,  to  wheel 
From  fleecy  cloud  to  cloud,  while  all  between 
Is  one  pure  flood  of  light,  and  dim  and  slow 
Rolls  the  wide  world  of  vapour  far  below. 
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**  And  now,  o^tr  Koncesvallefl'  fatal  plain 
HoTering,  the  wise  enchanter  bidi  descend 
His  coursers,  and  awhile  their  speed  restrain : 
Now  far  o'er  hiU  and  vale  his  eyes  extend, 
Beyond  ungifted  vision^s  furthest  strain : 
Ami,  miles  and  miles  around,  space  without  end. 
Where'er  the  moonbeams  fell,  their  sparkling  light 
Glanced  back  from  groves  of  steel,  and  scared  the  peaceful 
night. 

'*  Yet  not  a  iireath  disturbs  the  air ;  nor  sound 

Of  clashing  arms,  nor  shout  of  revelry. 

Nor  squadrons  trampling  o'er  the  hollow  ground       * 

Give  signal  of  the  Moorish  chivalry. 

Twice  more  the  sun  must  walk  his  daily  round 

And  bathe  his  forekead  in  the  Gascon  sea, 

Ere  yet  the  tallest  pagan  ^>ear  shall  show 

Its  glittering  point  to  the  devoted  foe."  P.  37, 38. 

<<Who  wakes  in  Ronceavallea?"— The  gentle,  the  unhappy 
Olivier  alone  is  descried  by  the  enchanter  in  his  flight,  standing  in 
gloomy  mood  on  the  brow  of  a  precipice.  To  him,  breaking  lud* 
denly  and  unknown  upon  him,  he  conveys  the  mysterioua  infor- 
mation of  the  imminent  danger*  , 

*' '  Go,  wake  yon  eagle !  for  the  aspiring  flume 
Already  mounts,  and  fires  his  royal  nest; 
Treason  hath  writ  in  blood  Orlando's  name, 
And  hell  is  busy  with  the  coming  feast —    ^ 
Go,  wake  yon  eagle !  for  the  toils  arc  spread, 
And  the  proud  fowler  marks  him  for  tlie  dead.' 

'^  This  said,  he  sprang  into  his  car,  and  high 
Soar'd  in  an  InstaQt  out  of  mortal  sight" 

The  Paladin,  as  soon  as  be  recovers  from  the  trance  of  sur- 
prise produced  by  so  strange  and  alarming  a  visit,  rouses  Orlan* 
do  from  his  slumbers  with  the  cry  of-— To  Arms — and  informs 
him  of  the  toils  which  treason  has  spiead.  With  speed  they  climb 
the  highest  ground,  but 

"  Above,  below,  around,  on  every  side. 

They  cast  their  eager  and  inquiring  eyes ; 

But  void  and  waste  extend  the  moimtains  wide, 

And  void  and  waste  the  dlent  valley  lies, 

As  at  the  hour  when  the  creator  cried 

'  6c  spread,  ye  valleys  I  and  ye  mountains  rise !' 
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*  Ohy  Oiirer !  what  visioa,  wild  and  yaio, 

Mj  friend,  my  brother !  bath  disturbed  ihj  brain  f 

"  Another  day,  another  night  are  o'er, 

And  Oliver  his  watch  tower  mounts  again: 

The  hills  are  void  and  silent  as  before. 

And  void  and  silent  as  before,  the  plain. 

He  warns  Orlando  of  his  fate  once  more, 

And  once  again  he  finds  his  warning  vain ; 

Then  solitary  and  dejected  strays 

Till  the  third  day-star  o'er  the  mountains  plays. 

"  Above,  below,  around,  on  every  side. 
He  turns  his  eyes;  and  sees  reflected  shine 
The  beaming  light  from  war's  advancing  tide ; 
Sees  o'er  the  hills  the  interminable  line 
Of  steel  clad  squadrons  wind  in  martial  pride. 
Seeming  in  one  bright  girdle  to  confine 
All  that  devoted  vale,  the  closing  stage, 
.   To  many  a  knight,  of  earth's  loved  pilgrimage.**  P.  40—41. 

The  oration  of  Orlando  to  his  little  band  of  brothers,  and 
which  *^  forms  but  a  part  (Mr.  Merivale  tells  us)  of  that  which  if 
assigned  to  him  by  Pulci,"  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  hero  of 
old  romance. 

The  third  canto  is  occupied  with  the  fearful  and  prodigious 
combat  between  this  handful  of  christian  heroes,  as  the  faith  of 
those  times  regarded  them,  and  the  whole  Moorish  host.  The  ■ 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  of  the  age  to  which 
are  to  be  referred  the  events  and  the  sentiments  with  which 
they  inspire  the  historian.  The  christian  church  was  then,  in  a 
Kteral  sense,  a  church  militant ;  its  heroes  were  those  who  drew 
the  forbidden  sword  of  outward  violence ;  its  most  assured  and 
revered  martyrs,  those  who  fell  by  Paynim  hands  in  the  field  of 
murder.  In  the  present  instance,  ^owever,  the  hero  acquires 
additional  interest,  as  the  devoted  patriot,  the  victim  of  treachery. 
One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  in  this  canto,  is  that  of  Or- 
lando's charging  young  Baldwin  with  being  privy  to  the  treacherj 
of  his  father,  the  truth  of  which  he  learns  from  a  fallen  captive 
whose  life  he  has  spared. 


•* '  What !  treason  in  my  camp !  among  my  friendi 
My  noble,  generous  friends !'  he  shuddering  cried — 
*  Yes,  look  where  now  his  onward  course  he  bends. 
That  friend,  to  Poictiers'  bloody  race  allied ! 
Hast  thou  not  mark'd  his  gorgeous  vest,  where  blends 
The  sun-bright  gold  with  empire's  purple  pride  ? 
That  to  the  traitor  sire  Marsilius  gave, 
Alone,  of  all  thy  host,  tlie  traitor  son  to  save !'  ^ 
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He  meets  with  BaldwiD,  who,  unauspectingy 

'*  Courts  danger  like  a  oew  and  Uushiog  bride. 
And  wonders  why  his  eager  suit  she  flies.'^ 

'^  *•  I  seek  to-day  among  the  brave  to  die, 
And  many  a  warrior  by  my  lance  lies  slain : 
But  none  against  this  arm  their  force  will  try, 
I  call,  I  threaten,  to  the  fight  in  vain  !* 

*  False  boy  !'  returned  the  chief,  *  no  more  they'll  fly, 
Lay  but  that  gaudy  garment  on  the  plain — 

Which  to  thy  traitor  sire  Marsilius  gave. 
For  which  that  traitor  sold  his  son  a  slave  V 

^'  *  If  on  this  day,'  the  unhappy  youth  replied, 

'  Thee  and  thy  friends  my  father  has  betray'd. 

And  I  am  curst  to  live,  this  hand  shall  guidt 

Keen  to  his  heart  the  parricidal  blade ; 

But  I,  Orlando,'— thus  in  tears  he  cried, 

« Was  never,  never,  for  a  traitor  made, 

Unless  I've  eam'd  the  name  in  following  thee  ^ 

With  true,  with  perfect  love,  o'er  land  and  sta.  • 

'* '  Now  to  the  conflict  I  return  once  more; 

The  traitor's  name  I  s)iall  not  carry  long.' 

That  fraudful,  fatal  vest  away  he  tore. 

And  said, '  My  love  to  thee  was  firm  and  strong ! 

This  heart  no  guile,  this  breast  no  treason  bore; 

Indeed,  Orlando,  thou  bast  done  me  wrong !' — 

Then  burst  away — the  hero  mark'd  bis  air 

With  altering  heart,  that  droop'd  at  his  despair.*'  P.  63, 04. 

We  must  give  the  stanzas  which  declare  his  fate. 

**  Orlando  rous'd  by  war's  re-echoing  cries 
Hastes  to  the  charge  :  back  fall  the  squadrons  round : 
And  see  where  hapless  Baldwin  gasping  lies. 
Pierced  to  the  heart  by  no  dishonest  wound ! 

*  1  am  no  traitor  now !'  he  faintly  cries. 

Then  sinks  a  stiffened  corse  upon  the  ground— 
With  bleeding  soul  Orlando  saw  him  die. 

*  Thy  fate  is  sealed ;  the  unhappy  cause  am  I !' — 

**  There  is  a  time  for  wo — a  peaceful  hour. 
When  the  sore-wounded  heart  may  seek  relief 
For  ills,  past  cure  of  every  earthly  power. 
In  the  dissolviogluxury  of  grief. 
But  when  the  blasts  of  war  uproots  the  bower. 
And  strews  the  vale  with  many  a  wlther'd  lea( 
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Joy  to  the  mourner  I — he  no  longer  hears 

In  that  rude  storm  his  8])>;Iib,  nor  feels  his  starting  tears."  P.  65. 

The  remaining  two  cantos  we  must  pass  by,  though  thej  con- 
tain some  passages  of  beauty  not  inferior  to  those  which  we  have 
already  given.  In  the  fourth,  Astaroth  acquits  himself  of  his  task 
marvellously  to  our  satisfaction. 

The  following  passage,  imitated  from  Dante,  is  exquisitely  beao- 
tiful. 

"'Twas  now  the  hour  when  fond  desire  renews 
To  those  who  wander  o'er  the  pathless  main, 
Raising  unbidden  tears,  the  last  adieus 
Of  tender  friends  whom  fancy  shapes  again  : 
When  the  late  parted  pilgrim  who  pursues 
His  lonely  walk  o'er  some  unbounded  plain, 
If  sound  of  distant  bells  fail  on  his  ear, 
Seems  the  sad  knell  of  his  departed  joys  to  hear. 

Lights,  numberless  as  by  some  fountain's  side 

The  dlly  swain  reposing  (at  the  hour 

When  beams  the  day-star  with  diminished  pride, 

When  the  suon'd  bee  deserts  each  rifled  flower. 

And  yields  to  humming  gnats  the  populous  void,) 

Beholds  in  grassy  lawn  or  leafy  bower, 

Or  orcliard  plot,  of  glow-worms  emeral  bright, 

Flamed  in  the  front  of  that  ambrosial  night. 

Vain  fears  the  impious  progeny  of  crime  ! 
Hold  no  alliance  with  a  scene  so  fair; 
Remembrance  claims  the  consecrated  time. 
And  Love  refin'd  from  every  selfish  care. 
Thus,  as  they  wheel  their  rapid  course  sublime 
Through  the  mid  realms  of  circumambient  air, 
In  spirit  they  have  reachetl  the  fatal  place, 
And  strain  their  brethren  in  a  last  embrace,"  P.  82, 83« 

The  canto  concludes  with  an  apostrophe  to  later  times  :  the  af* 
hision  is  singularly  happy,  from  the  coincidence  of  namea  ami  of 
place. 

**  Sleeps  Arthur  in  his  isle  of  Avalon  ? 
Higli-favour'd  Erin  sends  him  forth  once  more 
To  realize  the  dream  of  days  far  gone, 
The  wizard  strains  of  old  Caer-merddhyn^s  lore; 
Another  Rowland  brings  his  legions  on. 
The  happy  Rowland  of  an  English  shore; 
And  thunders  in  the  van  with  foot  of  flame 
Scotland's  romantic  champkHi,  gallant  Orjemc." 
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*  The  death  of  Olivier,  the  three  wondrous  blasts  which  Or- 
lando at  length  put  forth  from  his  miraculous  horn,  by  the  last  of 
which  it  was  burst  in  two,  the  confusion  of  the  self- condemned 
Ganellon  at  the  sound,  and  the  horror  at  the  spectral  appearance 
of  his  son,  the  posthumous  visitation  of  the  enchanter  to  Char- 
lemagne, M'hose  prophetic  rage  was  roused  by  that  same  dread 
blast  of  Clermont's  horn,  ^*  To  speak  and  breathe  its  last:"-— all 
these  truly  romantic  and  picturesque  incidents,  and  the  miracles 
attending  the  death  of  Orlando,  which  are  in  true  chivalrous  and 
ri2;ht  catholic  taste,  we  must  be  content  thus  briefly  to  refer  to. 
They  are  devoutly  translated  from  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  and, 
therefore,  rest  on  undoubted  authority.  The  pathos,  however, 
of  the  catasfiophe  is  necessarily  weakened,  not  to  say  destroyed, 
by  the  puerile  improbability  of  the  legendary  fiction.  The  dig- 
nity of  the  hero  is  sacrificed  to  the  mummery  of  canonizatbn. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  in  fiction,  or  more  pitiable  in 
grave  narration,  than  a  Roman  Catholic  saint.  We  should  a3  soon 
feel  disposed  to  sympathize  with  a  gothic  monument,  or  to  melt 
into  tears  over  a  worm-eaten  relic  of  antiquity.  The  pageantry 
of  death  only  serves,  in  poetry,  as  in  reality,  to  conceal  the  ob^ 
ject ;  the  pomp  of  circumstance  which  is  introduced  to  conceal 
the  nakedness  of  the  simple  fact,  efiectually  quenches  the  feelings, 
and  destroys  the  interest.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Merivale :  h^ 
has  given  us,  what  we  think  most  of  our  readers  would  have 
wished  him  to  give,  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  old  romance.  Or- 
lando dies  a  la  romanesque^  a  death  full  as  noble  as  any  which 
Homer  or  Virgil  has  immortalized ;  and  as  poetical  as,  we  be? 
lieve,  the  death  of  a  hero  can  be  made.  It  is  Christianity  alone 
which  can  render  death  sublime,  and  we  do  not  look  for  much 
of  either  Christianity  or  sublimity  in  a  romance  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  appreciate  Mr.  Merivale's  per- 
formance. As  a  poet,  there  is  little  but  the  polished  elegance  of 
bis  diction  and  the  smoothness  of  his  versification,  which  it  was 
allowed  him  to  display.  These,  however,  with  that  accurate 
conception  of  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and  that  discriminative 
taste,  which  enabled  a  translator  to  transfuse  the  living  ideas,  in- 
stead of  copying  the  mere  form  of  expression,  he  appears  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  possess.  We  confidently  hope  that  he  will 
be  induced  to  give  us  other  specimens  of  Italian  genius  in  this  in- 
telligible and  interesting  form.  There  are  many  poets  of  that 
illusVious  era,  Dante  himself  not  excepted,  whose  works,  if  re- 
duced, like  the  books  of  the  Sybil,  to  one  third  of  their  present 
bulk,  would  be  increased  to  tenfold  value :  they  would  then  come 
forth  from  the  Medean  process  of  translation  in  all  the  freshness 
of  renovated  youth. 

Vol.  V.  N$r9  Seriti.  16 
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A  Scries  of  Popular  Essays^  illuslraiive  of  Principles  esseH- 
tialhi  connected  with  the  Imprnvemeni  of  the  Understandingf 
the  Imagination,  and  the  Heart*  By  Elisabeth  Hamilton^ 
Author  of  Letters  on  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education, 
Cottagers  of  Glenburnie,  <Sc.  2  Vols.  8vo.  1813. 

[From  the  Monthlj  Review.] 

The  fair  author  of  these  volumes  is  deservedly  admired  for  the 
moral,  liberal,  and  religious  turn  of  her  several  productions;  which 
in  general  aim  at  the  cultivation  of  the  juvenile  mind,  and  at  the 
useful  direction  of  early  education.  Not  unknown  as  a  novelist^ 
but  still  more  distinguished  as  a  preceptress,  she  induces  the 
young  to  approach  her  volumes  with  the  hope  of  amusement,  and 
even  the  old  with  the  hope  of  instruction. — Her  present  work  con- 
sistsof  five  essays,  or  rather  dissertations,  subdivided  into  many 
chapters,  and  preceded  by  a  general  introduction,  which  detaib 
the  plan  of  the  undertaking. 

Essay  L  contains  observations  on  the  utility  of  the  study  of  the 
mind,  and  on  its  connexion  with  the  improvement  of  education. 
An  abhorrence  of  mental  labour  is  here  given  as  the  prevmling 
character  of  our  times ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  this  idle  and  inat- 
tentive propensity.  Toung  persons  do  not  willingly  attend  to 
jargon,  nor  profess  to  understand  those  unmeaning  phrases  about 
abstract  ideas,  which  some  moralists  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the 
boarding-school  frequently  pour  forth,  with  the  emphasis  of  afiected 
admiration  :  but  to  real  instruction  concisely  given  in  plain  words, 
respecting  questions  of  science,  or  civil  history,  or  geography,  or 
natural  philosophy,  young  persons  are  rarely  averse.  Nearly  all 
complaints  of  dulness  and  inattention,  that  we  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  investigating,  had  originated  in  the  attempt  of  the 
teacher  to  make  a  parrot  of  the  pupil,  and  to  compel  the  repeti- 
tion of  words  not  understood,  as  if  they  were  understood.  Some 
metaphysicians  have  corrupted  what  may  be  called  onr  moral  lite- 
rature, by  introducing  many  terms  which,  having  no  prototype  in 
the  exterior  world,  can  have  no  fixed,  certain,  and  immutable  sig- 
nification. Writings  which  abound  with  abstract  terms  ought,  for 
the  most  part,  to  be  shunned  by  young  persons  ;  lest  they  should 
acquire  a  habit  of  using  and  of  reasoning  with  words  which  thej 
do  not  comprehend.  Miss  Hamilton  is  herself  prone  to  listen  too 
much  to  the  metaphysicians,  and  seems  to  consider  the  mind  as 
a  something  which  is  altogether  the  result  of  philosophical  disci* 
pline ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  our  souk  are  bom  with  us,  and 
that  one  man  is  from  his  cradle  strong  in  mind,  and  another  weak; 
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Uiaf  tbe  arts  of  education  cannot  bestow  intellect,  though  they 
maj  stock  the  memory^  and  may  exercise  the  faculties  on  objects 
likely  to  engage  a  vital  attention.  Temper  is  still  more  obviously 
the  result  of  physic^  causes  than  intellect ;  and  it  frequently  obeysi 
especially  in  criiical  cases,  its  natural  direction,  in  spile  of  all  the 
hypocrisy  which  is  concealed  under  the  garb  of  politeness,  if  ex« 
travagances  of  disposition  are  to  be  corrected  by  discipline,  this 
plan  must  require  the  incessant  attention  of  a  skilful  superintend- 
ant ;  and  whether  it  be  ever  worth  while,  or  morally  excusable, 
to  sacrifice  the  entire  time  of  a  mature  person,  whose  education 
has  succeeded,  in  order  to  prevent  incouvenience  to  another  per* 
son,  whose  education  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  may  be  ques- 
tioned. 

The  second  essay  inquires  into  the  agency  of  attentbn  in  the 
development  and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers  ;  and  this 
chapter  contains  juster  and  more  valuable  observations  than  the 
preceding.     No  doubt,  attention  is  in  a  great   degree  voluntary  ; 
which  degree  may  be  increased  by  discipline ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  information  given  by  any  one  ol  our  senses  is  obtained 
with  much  greater  correctness,  when  it   is  received  with  exact 
attention,  than  when  with  a  heedless  or  with  a  distracted  percep- 
Ibn.     Were  we  to  trust  in  personal  consciousness  for  the  theory 
of  mind,  we  migiit  suppose  the  soul  to  be  coextensive  with  the 
body,  mobile   within  it,  elastic,  and  condensable  by  the  will  at 
any  part  of  the  organs  of  sensation  to  which  the  mind  wishes  to  re- 
move the  seat  of  attention.     In  short,  the  soul  would  be  consider- 
ed as  of  a  spiritual  or  gaseous  form,  held  together  by  a  powerful 
attraction  of  cohes^ion  between  the  parts,  but  always  ready  to  shift 
its  centre  of  gravity,  or  focuH  of  perception,  into  any  place  of  its 
own  substance.     \Vhere\er  this  convergence,  or  acumination,  or 
accumulation,  of  soul  takes  place,  an  increased  warmth  is  felt,  and 
an  increased  power  of  detecting  the  contiguous,  sensible  pheno- 
mena«     If  the  soul,  bent  on  seeing  a  beautiful  object,  chooses  to 
rush  into  the  eye,  the  eyeball  becomes  in  consequence  somewhat 
more  distended  and  more  polished,  and  views  with  more  complete 
distinctness  the  picture  or  the  prospect  under  contemplation.     If 
the  soul,  bent  on  hearing  a  fine  melody,  choose  to  rush  into  the 
ear,  the  organ  becomes  niore  elastic,  and,  after  gratification,  clam- 
my.    During  anger,  we  may  feel  (he  soul  rush  into  the  fist,  try 
every  sinew  there  which  may  be  wanted  to  wield  a  weapon,  or  to 
deal  a  blow,  and  prompt  a  chafing  of  the  finger-ends.     The  phe- 
nomena of  touch  escape  in  a  great  degree  tire  avowed  notice  of  the 
clothed  nations :  but  they  strongly  corroborate  the  doctrine  of  the 
aoul's  locomotive  power,  and  of  the  increased  sensibility  of  the 
part  in  which  its  bead-quarters  are  assembled.     Now  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  attention  consists  in  a  rapid  application  of 
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the  soiil,  or  in  an  exclusive  application  of  it  to  the  sensible  phei 
mena  under  contemplation.  Is  it  accomplished  by  accusfoming 
the  soul  to  spring  like  lightning  from  eye  to  ear»  to  see  with  a 
glance  and  hear  with  a  bint ;  or  is  it  by  accustoming  the  soul  to  a 
still,  and  patient,  and  gradual  observation  of  one  thing  only,  leaving 
it  absent  or  asleep  with  respect  to  contending  objects  ?  Probably, 
exercise  facilitates  both  the  quickness  and  the  selection  of  our 
notice. — But  these  are  transcendental  speculations. 

A  good  illustration  afforded  by  Miss  U.  is  the  use  of  cieanlineit 
in  evolving  intellect : 

<*  If  we  invariably  find,  that  where  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order 
have  been  established  among  the  |)oor,  the  male  and  female  children 
are,  in  the  early  period  of  lite,  equal  to  each  other  in  point  of  in- 
telligence'; and  that  where  contrary  habits  prevail,  the  girls  e?ince  a 
manifest  inferiority,  it  must  be  to  the  dilference,  in  respect  to  the 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  onier,  that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation 
of  the  circumstance.  In  the  former  case  the  attention  requisite  for 
preserving  cleanliness,  and  neatness,  and  order,  awH kens  the  percc^ 
tions,  and  gives  them  perpetual  exercise.  It  is  on  the  female  part 
of  the  family  that  these  demands  upon  attention  are  particularly  made. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  daughter  of  the  cleanly  peasant,  having 
been  taught  from  infancy  to  observe  every  slight  alteration  produced 
in  the  ap|>earance  of  the  objects  around  her,  by  any  casual  spot  or 
stain,  and  having  been  compelled  to  attend  to  the  profier  place  and 
situation  of  every  article  that  pertains  to  the  homely  dwelling,  ac- 
quires habits  of  observation  and  activity,  wbich  remain  with  her 
through  every  |)eriod  of  life.  Destined  as  sbe  is  to  labour  for  a  sub* 
sistence,  those  habits  are  to  her  of  obvious  advantage.  By  the  cuiti* 
vated  state  of  her  perceptions  she  is  enabled  quickly  to  learn,  and 
accurately  to  perform,  every  species  of  domestic  work,  as  far  as  the 
performance  of  it  requires  only  the  use  of  her  hands  and  eyes ;  and 
though  in  many  branches  of  household  economy,  there  is  so  much 
minute  detail,  and  the  objects  of  attention  are  so  numerous,  as  to 
seem,  at  first  view,  extremely  intricate,  we  find  from  experienee» 
that  where  the  perceptions  are  quick  and  accurate,  none  of  tboia 
various  branches  escape  attention.  And  as  whatever  has  been  an 
object  of  attention  makes  an  impression  on  the  memory,  even  when 
the  imrts  of  the  business  are  multiplied  and  intricate,  we  shall  find, 
that  where  the  perceptions  have  l»een  cultivated',  as  above  describedp 
it  seldom  happens  that  any  are  neglected  or  foi^otten." 

Essay  III.  examines  the  effects,  resulting  from  a  peculiar  di» 
rection  of  attention,  on  the  power  of  imagination,  and  in  produc- 
ing the  emotions  of  taste.  This  dissertation  still  continues  to  apply 
in  detail,  and  to  exemplify  with  considerable  felicity,  the  use  of 
attention;  esnecially  in  forimng  the  taste  and  empowering  the 
fancy.    To  tne  works  of  Alison  and  of  Dugald  Stewart,  maoj  ob* 
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ligatioBS  are  displayed  and  acknowledged.  A  certain  tautology 
of  sentiment,  adisposiHon  to  repeat  and  re-echo  the  same  funda- 
mental propositions,  accompanied  indeed  with  new  ilIu8trationB» 
and  applied  successively  to  other  though  parallel  cases,  but  varied 
rather  to  the  ear  than  to  the  intellect,  forms  the  characteristic  of 
Miss  Hamilton's  manner.  She  makes  sentences  as  it  were  with  a 
multiplying  glass ;  every  new  facet  shifts  the  position,  or  altera 
the  dimension,  or  exhibits  a  reverse  of  the  thing  seen :  yet  the 
crowd  of  objects  is  merely  ideal,  and  consists  but  in  a  polygraphic 
delineation  of  the  one  something  to  which  its  focus  was  first  dh 
rected. 

In  the  fourth  Essay,  Miss  H.  designs  to  combat  the  propensi- 
ty to  magnify  the  idea  of  self  The  dialect  of  English  metaphy* 
sics  has  not  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  French  manner  of 
using  the  word  egotism*  In  its  primary  or  proper  signification, 
it  implies  an  excessive  use  of  the  pronoun  I,  (in  Latin,  tgOj)  which, 
both  in  conversation  and  in  letter^writing,  is  a  natural  but  an  un- 
polite  practice.  In  its  secondary  or  metaphoric  sense,  it  desig- 
nates an  excessive  regard  for  self,  an  arrogance  of  claim  on  a  per- 
son's own  behalf,  which  oversteps  the  limits  of  equity.  If  a  man 
be  too  much  occupied,  and  loudly  occupied,  about  himself  and 
bis  own  concerns,  he  is  guilty  of  egotism.  It  is  agamst  this  fault 
that  the  present  writer  anxiously  inveighs :  she  justly  observea 
that  the  propensity  to  magnify  the  idea  of  self  is  distinct  from  self- 
ishness and  self-love ;  and  that  more  of  vanity  than  of  interested- 
ness  is  often  mixed  up  with  the  failing.  Like  all  the  inherent  ten- 
dencies of  human  nature,  egotism  has  often  a  beneficial  as  well  as 
an  Injurious  operation;  and  the  object  of  the  present  instructress 
is  to  teach  not  its  extirpation,  but  its  regulation.  It  is  to  be  coun- 
teracted by  exercising  ourselves  in  magnifying  the  idea  of  others, 
and  in  giving  a  preference  of  attention  to  the  claims  not  connected 
with  self.  These  counsels  are  developed  and  detailed  in  a  fifth 
essay,  which  is  entitled  an  Inquiry  into  the  Means  appointed  by 
Frovidence  for  the  Development  and  Ctdtivaiion  of  the  Benevo* 
UiU  Affections.  It  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  which  consti- 
tute the  mass  of  the  second  volume,  and  are  terminated  by  a  con- 
cluding summary,  which  attains  a  high  degree  of  pious  and  reli- 
gious fervour. 

Great  as  is  the  merit  of  this  long  composition,  we  may  not 
conceal  from  our  readers  that  it  exhibits  an  inclination  to  prolixity. 
Every  thing  is  spun  out ;  and  to  make  a  little  staple  of  argument 
supply  the  longest  possible  thread  of  discourse  seems  to  be  the 
aim  and  ambition  of  the  spinner.  Paley's  Natural  Theology  is  a 
miracle  of  amplification :  but  here,  with  less  of  exemplary  fact, 
and  chiefly  by  the  resources  of  methodical  subdivisions,  and  of  a 
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diction  which  may  emphatically  be  called  prosing^  becaute  itsiu* 
diously  shuns  the  picturesque  or  brilliant  colouring  of  poetic  elo* 
quence,  a  larger  succession  of  sheets  is  thickened  into  a  beavjr 
book.  Were  we  employed  to  distil  back  to  its  essence  this  fluid 
mass,  and  to  separate  those  elemental  ideas  which  are  here  diluted 
and  accommodated  to  the  thirst  of  the  multitude,  we  should  ob« 
serve  that  the  first  volume  is  employed  to  enforce  the  duty  of  at- 
ieniion;  that  the  second  is  made  to  enforce  the  duty  of  diverting 
that  attention  from  self;  and  that  the  pith,  the  substance,  and 
the  result  of  the  whole,  may  consequently  best  be  expressed  and 
coudensed  in  these  two  emphatic  words  :  MiNU  OTHERS. 

The  study  of  works  on  female  education  may  expediently  be 
recommended  not  only  to  the  mother  but  to  the  daughter.  They 
inspire  docility,  and  prepare  superintendence.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
to  the  female  world  alone  that  they  are  likely  to  be  useful :  since 
commonly,  as  here,  they  contain  a  multitude  of  sage,  benevolent, 
and  familiar  exhortations,  practically  sound  and  elegantly  phrased, 
which  are  adapted  not  merely  to  be  read  in  the  parlour  but  to  be 
proclaimed  from  the  pulpit ;  which  on  the  week-day  would  in« 
struct,  and  on  the  Sunday  would  properly  amuse. 


ORIGINAL. 

History  of  the  Expedition  under  the  command  of  Captains  Letvii 
and  Clarkj  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouriy  thence  across  the 
Rocky  MouiHains  and  down  the  River  Columbia  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Performed  during  the  years  1804 — 3—6,  By 
order  of  the  government  of  the  United  States*  Prepared  for 
the  press  by  Paul  Allen^  Esquire.  2  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia. 
1814. 

There  is  something  peculiarlj  interesting  in  the  narrative  of 
the  adventures  of  men,  who,  leaving  the  circle  of  civilized  life,  and 
cultivated  nature,  traverse  unknown  seas  on  a  voyage  of  discove- 
ry, or  break  their  way  through  the  unvisited  deserts  of  a  conti- 
nent, exploring  the  hidden  sources  of  some  immense  river,  or 
penetrating  to  the  remote  confines  of  an  exterior  ocean.  The 
strange  perils  that  continually  await  them,  the  privations,  hard*> 
ships,  and  sufferings  they  are  exposed  to,  and  the  fund  of  courage 
and  fortitude  necessary  to  encounter  and  surmount  them,  make 
them  appear  to  us  in  the  light  of  champions  and  heroes.  We  feel 
m  deep  concern  in  their  personal  safety  ;  are  astonished  at  their 
fortunate  escapes  from  apparently  inevitable  fatalities,  and  are 
filled  with  admiration  at  their  enterprising  spirit  and  persevering 
energy,  while  at  the  same  time  our  curiosity  is  gratified,  by  the 
development  of  new  views  and  traits  of  nature,  and  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

We  do  not  recollect  any  expedition  of  the  kind  more  happily 
calculated  to  produce  the  effects  above  described,  or  which  re- 
flects more  credit  and  honour  on  the  adventurers  than  the  one  of 
which  we  now  propose  to  give  a  brief  account.  Our  object  is 
not  so  much  to  attempt  a  criticism  on  the  work,  as  to  give  a  con- 
cise analysis  of  it  for  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  the  original,  and  for  such  as  are  desirous  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  most  remarkable  places  and  incidents, 
without  having  leisure  or  perseverance  to  accompany  our  inde- 
fatigable travellers  through  all  the  intermediate  stages  and  minute 
details  ef  their  long  journey. 


*i 
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INIr.  JelTcrson,  in  his  brief  memoir  of  Captain  Lewis^  prefixed 
to  these  volumes,  explains  the  motive  and  object  of  the  expedition. 
In  the  year  1803,  he  remarics,  the  act  of  Congress  for  establishing 
trading  houses  with  the  Indian  tribes  being  about  to  expire,  some 
modifications  were  recommended  by  a  confidential  message  of  the 
president,  and  an  extension  of  its  views  to  the  In4ian8  of  the  Mib- 
Bouri.  In  order  to  prepare  the  way,  it  was  proposed  1o  send  an 
exploring  party  to  trace  the  Missouri  to  its  source ;  to  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  follow  the  best  water  communication  that 
ofTered  itself  from  thence  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  plan  meeting 
with  the  approbation  of  congress,  measures  were  accordingly 
adopted  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  Captain  Lewis,  who  had 
been  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  Appointed  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  enterprise,  and  Captain  Clarke  was  associated 
with  him  as  second  in  command. 

The  party  consisted  of  nine  young  men  from  Kentucky,  four* 
teen  soldiers  of  the  United  States'  army  who  volunteered  their 
services,  two  French  watermen,  an  interpreter  and  a  hunter,  and 
a  black  man  belonging  to  Captain  Clarke.  In  addition  to  thefle, 
were  seven  soldiers  and  nine  watermen,  who  were  to  accompany 
them  only  as  far  as  the  Mandan  villages. 

We  can  attempt  at  present  only  a  mere  sketch  of  the  journey, 
touching  on  the  principal  events,  and  detailing  a  few  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  particulars. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1804,  the  party  began  their  journey,  and 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Mi9.<^ouri  with  five  boats,  carrying  with 
them  a  large  supply  of  goods,  and  articles  of  different  descriptions, 
intended  as  presents  to  be  distributed  atnong  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians  they  expected  to  meet  with  inhabiting  the  vast  regions 
that  separate  the  Mississippi  from  the  Pacific.  We  all  remember 
the  Osages ;  the  chieftains  of  which  nation  visited  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  They 
dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Osage  river,  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  Missouri  in  about  133  miles  from  its  mouth.  This  is  the 
first  tribe  of  Indians  of  which  our  travellers  speak,  and  as  the  tra* 
dition  of  their  origin  is  an  instance  of  allegorical  history  somewhat 
curious  and  amusing,  we  shall  select  it  as  our  first  extract :  we  say 
allegorical,  because  it  appears  to  be  descriptive  of  the  manner  in 
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which  a  small  obscure  tribe  became  a  powerful  nation  by  emigra. 
tion  and  alliance  with  another. 


**In  persoQ  the  Osages  are  among  tlie  largest  and  best  formed  Indians, 
and  are  said  to  possess  fine  military  capacities;   but  residing  as  they 
do  io  villages,  and  liaviug  made  considerable  advance  in  agriculture, 
they  seem  less  addicted  to  war  than  their  northern  neighbours,  to  whom 
the  use  of  rifles  gives  a  great  superiority.     Among  the  peculiarities  of 
this  people,  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  tradition  rela- 
tive to  tlieir  origin.     According  to  univei-sal  belief,  the  founder  of  the 
nation  was  a  snail  passing  a  quiet  existence  along  the  banks  of  the 
Osage,  till  a  high  flood  swept  him  down  to  the  Missouri,  and  left  him 
exposed  on  the  sliore.     The  heat  of  the  sun  at  length  ripened  him  into 
R  roan;  but  with  tlie  change  of  his  nature  he  had  not  forgotten  his  na- 
tive seats  on  the  Osage,  towards  which  he  immediately  bent  his  way. 
He  was,  however,  soon  overtaken  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  when  happi- 
ly the  Groat  Spirit  appeared,  and  giving  him  a  bow  and  arrow  showed 
him  how  to  kill  and  cook  deer,  and  cover  himself  with  the  skin.     He 
then  proceeded  to  Ids  original  residence,  but  as  he  approached  the 
river,  he  was  met  by  a  beaver,  who  inquired  haughtily  who  he  was, 
and  by  what  authority  he  came  to  disturb  his  possession.     The  Osage 
answered  that  the   river  was  his  own,  for  he  had  once  lived  on  its 
borders.     As  they  sto^d  disputing,  the  daughter  of  the  beaver  came, 
and  having  by  her  entreaties  reconciled  her  father  to  this  young 
stranger,  it  was  proposed  tliat  the  Osage  should  marry  the  young  bea- 
ver, and  share  witii  her  family  the  enjoyment  of  the  river.   The  Osage 
readily  consented,  and  from  tliis  happy  union  there  soon  came  the  vil- 
lage and  the  nation  of  the  Wasbasha,  or  Osages,  who  have  ever  since 
imserved  a  pious  reverence  for  their  ancestors,  abstaining  from  the 
dutte  of  the  beaver,  because  in  killing  that  animal,  they   killed  a 
brother  of  the  Osage.     Of  late  }  ears,  however,  since  the  trade  with 
Che  whites  has  rendered  beaver  skins  more  valuable,  the  sanctity  of 
these  maternal  relatives  has  visibly  reduced,  and  the  poor  animals 
have  nearly  lost  all  the  privileges  of  kimlred.'*     Vol.  I.  p.  8,  9. 

After  passing  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Missouri,  and  holding  a 
very  sofemn  and  ceremonious  council  with  the  Ricara  Indians, 
by  whom  they  are  treated  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality,  the 
party  arrive  among  the  old  Mandan  villages,  the  remains  of  ivhich 
are  scattered  along  each  side  of  the  river  within  a  space  of  twen. 
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iy  miles :  almost  all  that  remains  of  them  is  the  surrounding  walU 
the  fallen  heaps  of  earth  which  covered  the  houses,  and  here  and 
there  human  skulls,  and  the  teeth  and  bones  of  men  and  different 
animals,  which  lay  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground-— the 
melancholj  vestiges  of  savage  warfare ;  for  it  seems  that  the  Siouv, 
the  various  tribes  of  which  great  and  warlike  nation  inhabit  both 
sides  of  the  Missouri  under  different  names,  drove  the  Mandana 
from  their  villages,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  forty  miles  higher 
up  the  river :  instances  of  this  kind  frequently  occur,  and  evince  the 
instability  of  the  Indian  nations.  The  original  scats  of  the.  Sioux 
were  on  the  Mississippi,  but  they  have  gradually  spread  themselves 
abroad,  and  are  now  subdivided  into  numerous  tribes,  some  of 
which  still  remain  on  the  Mississippi,  and  all  of  them  maintaining 
an  intercourse  and  communication  with  each  other. 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  settlement  of  th6 
Mandans,  that  our  travellers  found  themselves  under  the  neces- 
sity of  suspending  their  journey  on  account  of  the  increasing  se- 
Terity  of  the  season,  and  of  providing  themselves  with  winter* 
quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  river.    After  some  trouble  in  re- 
storing peace  and  a  good  understanding  between  the  Mandans  and 
Bicaras,  the  latter  of  whom  were  continually  instigated  by  the 
implacable  Sioux  to  continue  their  hostilities  with  the  former,  the 
winter-quarters  were  completed,  and  the  fort  piqueted  in,  so  that 
on  Christmas  day  the  flag  ef  the  United  States  was  hoisted  for 
the  first  time  in  these  regions,  and  the  day  was  passed  in  great  festi* 
vity.     The  country  abounding  in  buffalo,  the  principal  diffictdtj' 
in  supplying  themselves  with  provisions  was,  the  severity  of  ib& 
cold  and  the  depth  of  the  snow,  which  occasionally  subjected 
them  to  great  sufferings,  and  often  rendered  it  impracticable  tot 
the  hunters  to  bring  in  the  game  they  had  killed*    Being  in  the 
latitude  of  between  47*  and  4d",  the  mercury  was  sometimes  30 
and  40  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  snow  eighteen  inches  deep* 
The  Indians  hunt  the  buffalo  on  horseback  with  bows  and  arrows* 
Having  encircled  a  herd,  they  gradually  drive  them  into  a  phin, 
and  then  dashing  in  among  them,  discbarge  their  arrows,  till,  bjr 
repeated  strokes,  they  have  inflicted  the  mortal  wound,  and  kilMl 
the  requisite  number ;  when  the  game  being  collected^  the  attend- 
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wtt  and  tqnawB  coo^e  up  from  the  rear,  and  ddo  aad  dreai  ttm 
Ijniinab. 

It  iiaa  frequent]  J  been  remarked,  that  the  Indiana,  when  thejr  vvAt 
tmr  cities  and  towns,  discover  or  affect  a  great  degtee  of  indiflEte* 
0tO€e  to  the  innumerable  noTclties  that  present  themsehres  on 
Wery  side.  It  is  well  known,  however,  tlmtjthis  is  the  case  onlj 
upon  their  first  arrival,  and  especially  if  their  reception  is  fiMtupl 
wd  attended  with  parade,  as  we  remember  was  the  case  with  the 
Creeks  and  Osages.  They  consider  it  then  as  undignified,  and 
IMihecoming  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  to  be  gazing  about, 
and  suffering  their  attention  to  be  diverted  by  objects  in  whieh 
tliey  have  no  immediate  interest*  Their  pride,  too,  at  that  mo* 
ment,  represses  their  curiosity,  because  they  seem  to  be  aware 
tiiat  too  much  wonder  will  expose  their  ignorance,  and  be  too 
manifest  an  acknowledgment  of  their* own  inferiority.  Ai  soon, 
bowever,  as  all  formalities  are  over,  they  then  indulge  thflbr  liatii* 
tal  feelings,  and  evince  as  much  curiosity  and  surprise  as  man  fa 
insceptible  of  in  any  situation  whatever.  The  volumes  now  be* 
fbre  us  abonnd  with  instances  of  the  activity  of  these  feelings  and 
emotions  among  the  untutored  inhabitants  of  the  Missouri,  the 
Jftocky  Mountains,  and  the  Columbia.  Among  the  Mandans, 
where  the  party  wintered,  the  tools  and  operations  of  the  black- 
mith,  in  particular,  excited  the  greatest  curiosity  and  surprise ; 
Imt  what  most  attracted  the  attention  and  raised  the  astonishment 
t|f  the  Indians  generally  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Mbsouri, 
'wtaa  Capt.  Clarke's  servant-man,  York,  a  remarkably  stout,  athletic 
'^H^ro,  around  whom  they  flocked,  and  examined  as  a  most  ev 
Inordinary  monster.  Being  something  of  a  wag,  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  amusement,  he  told  them  that  he  had  been  a  wild  animal 
iftthe  woods,  and  had  been  caught  and  tamed  by  his  master;  and 
tfien  assuming  an  air  of  ferocity,  he  exhibited  some  feats  of  strength 
which  made  him  appear  to  them  really  terrible. 

It  was  the  remark  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  that  were  any  one 
to  be  carried  up  in(o  the  heaves,  he  would  be  transported  by 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  spectacle ;  b|it  that  his  adminh^  ^ 
tion  and  rapture  would  soon  be  succeeded  by  the  most  poignant  m 
legret,  that  he  had  no  companion  to  share  with  him  his  deUght: 
Mch,  he  adds,  is  the  desire  we  feel  to  communicate  to  others  the 
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strong  emotions  raised  in  our  souls.  The  simple  children  of  the 
wilderness,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  gave  evidence  that 
this  la  indeed  a  feeling  inherent  in  human  nature.  In  several  in- 
stances, during  the  journey,  as  the  travellers  were  about  proceed- 
ing  on  their  route,  after  a  short  halt,  Capt.  Lewis  was  importuned 
in  the  most  urgent  and  anxious  manner  by  some  of  the  Indians  who 
had  come  a  little  distance  from  the  river,  to  delay  their  departure 
a  little  while,  till  the  arrival  of  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
on  their  way  from  the  village,  in  order  that  they  might  share  with 
them  the  pleasure  of  having  their  curiosity  gratified  by  a  sight  of 
the  strangers,  and  particularly  of  the  black  man,  whom  they  con* 
sidered  as  a  great  medicine,  the  meaning  of  which  will  be  presently 
explained* 

There  is  sometliing  so  whimsical  in  the  religion  of  the  Man* 
dans,  that  we  cannot  take  leave  of  them  without  giving  the  follow- 
ing account  of  it  from  the  volume. 

''  The  whole  religion  of  the  MandaDs  consiEts  in  the  belief  of  one 
great  spirit  presiding  over  their  destinies.  This  being  must  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  good  genius,  since  it  is  associated  with  the  healing  art,  and 
the  great  spirit  is  synonymous  with  great  medicine,  a  name  also  ap- 
plied to  every  thing  which  they  do  not  comprehend.  Each  indiridual 
selects  for  himself  the  particular  object  of  his  devotion,  which  is  term- 
ed his  medicine,  and  is  either  some  invisible  being,  or,  more  commonly, 
some  animal,  which  thenceforward  becomes  his  protector  or  his  intertet- 
sor  with  the  great  spirit ;  to  propitiate  whom  every  attention  is  lavished, 
and  every  personal  consideration  is  sacrificed.  *  I  was  lately  owner  of 
seventeen  horses,'  said  a  Mandan  to  us  one  day,  '  but  I  have  oiTcred 
them  all  up  to  my  medicine,  and  am  now  poor.'  He  had,  in  reality, 
taken  all  his  wealth,  his  horses,  into  the  plain,  and  turning  them  loose 
committed  them  to  the  care  of  his  medicine,  and  abandoned  them  for 
ever.  The  horsee,  less  religions,  took  care  of  themselves,  and  the 
pious  votary  travelled  home  on  foot.  Their  belief  in  a  future  state 
is  connecie^l  with  this  tradition  of  tlieir  ori;2;in  :  the  whole  nation  re- 
sided in  one  large  v]lla«;e  un«ler  ground  near  a  subterraneous  lake :  a 
grape* vine  extended  its  lools  down  to  their  habitation,  and  gave  them 
a  view  of  the  light :  some  of  the  mof^t  ndventurous  climbed  up  the  vine, 
and  were  delin;hted  with  tiie  si^bt  of  the  earth,  which  they  found  co- 
vered with  bulTalo,  and  rich  with  cverj'  kind  of  fruits  :  returning  with 
Uic  grapes  they  had  gathered,  their  coiuitrymen  were  so  pleased  with 
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the  taste  of  them  that  the  whole  natioo  resolved  to  leave  their  dull  re- 
sidence for  the  charms  of  the  upper  re«;ioD ;  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, ascended  by  means  of  the  vine ;  but  when  about  half  the  nation 
had  reached  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  corpulent  woman,  who  was  clam- 
bering up  the  vine,  broke  it  witli  her  weight,  and  closed  upon  herself 
and  the  rest  of  the  natio[i  the  light  of  the  sun.  Those  who  were  left 
OD  earth  made  a  village  below,  where  we  saw  the  nine  villages ;  and 
when  the  Maudans  die,  they  expect  to  return  to  the  original  seats  of 
their  forefathers :  the  good  reaching  the  ancient  village  by  means  of 
the  lake,  which  the  burden  of  the  sins  of  the  wicked  will  not  enable 
them  to  cross."     Vol.  I.  p.  138,  139. 

The  winter  being  over,  and  the  river  clear  of  ice,  the  party  pre- 
pared to  quit  their  encampment  the  bcjirinning  of  April*  They,  in 
the  first  place,  dismissed  the  fifteen  additional  soldiers  and  water- 
men, who  were  intended  to  accompany  them  no  farther,  and  then 
embarking  in  six  small  canoes  and  two  Perogues,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  persons,  continued  their  journey  up  the  river.  At  the  Man- 
dan  village.  Captain  Lewis  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  engage  in 
his  service,  as  an  interpreter,  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  who  had 
been  among  the  Chayenne  Indians  on  the  Black  mountains.  His 
wife,  with  an  infant  at  her  breast,  was  a  squaw,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Shoshonees,  or  Snake  Indians,  at  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
souri, in  the  Rocky  Mountains :  she  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Minatarees  when  young,  by  whom  she  had  been  sold  as  a 
alave  to  her  present  husband,  who  had  brought  her  up,  and  after- 
wards married  her ;  as  it  was  expected  that  the  travellers,  in  the 
course  of  their  route  through  the  mountains,  would  meet  with  her 
nation,  it  was  thought  she  would  prove  serviceable  as  an  interpret- 
er, and  in  conciliating  the  good  will  of  her  countrymen. 

On  the  eighth  day,  they  passed  the  remains  of  two  recent  en- 
campments, which,  from  the  hoops  of  small  kegs  found  in  them, 
they  had  reason  to  conclude  had  been  used  by  the  Assinniboins, 
as  they  are  the  only  Indians  on  the  Missouri  who  use  spiritu- 
ous liquors.  They  obtain  it  from  the  British  company  of  traders, 
who  have  a  factory  on  the  Assinniboin  river,  about  150  miles  to 
the  north.  They  are  so  passionately  fond  of  it,  and  so  far  from 
conniderins:  drunkenness  as  disgraceful,  that  the  women  and  chil- 
dren are  invited  and  permitted  to  join  in  the  revels  of  brutal  intoxi- 
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cation  with  their  busbands  and  fathers.  How  disgraceful  1o  ci- 
vilized man,  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  profitable  traffick,  he  should 
thus  infuse  a  cruel  poison  into  the  veins  of  these  untutored  sons 
of  the  desert,  withering  all  the  hardy  energies  of  their  nature,  and 
almost  extinguishing  in  their  breasts  every  latent  principle  of  bu- 
manity. 

Of  the  nature  and  products  of  the  country  through  which  the 
party  was  now  passing,  the  following  passage  will  atTord,  for  the 
present,  a  sufficient  description. 

''We  had  travelled  twenty -^ix  miles  through  a  country  similar  to  that 
of  yesterday,  except  that  there  were  greater  appearances  of  burnt  hills, 
furnishing  large  quantities  of  laya  and  pumicestooe,  of  the  last  of 
which  we  observed  some  pieces  floating  down  the  river,  as  we  had  pre- 
viously done,  as  low  as  the  Little  Missouri  In  all  the  copses  of  wood 
are  the  remains  of  the  Assiuniboin  encampments ;  around  us  are  icr^at 
quantities  of  feame,  such  as  herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  antelopes,  some  deer 
and  wolves,  the  tracks.of  bears,  a  curlue  was  also  seen,  and  we  obbuo* 
ed  three  beaver,  the  flesh  of  which  is  more  relished  by  the  men  than 
any  other  food  which  we  have.  Just  before  we  encamped  we  saw 
some  tracks  of  Indians,  who  had  passed  twenty-four  hours  before,  and 
left  four  rafts,  and  whom  we  supposed  to  be  a  band  of  Assinniboins,  on 
their  return  from  the  war  against  the  Indians  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  190. 

*'  The  hills  of  the  Missouri  near  this  place  exhibit  large,  irre^ilar, 
broken  masses  of  rocks  and  stones,  some  of  which,  aUhous;li  two  hun« 
dred  feet  above  the  water,  seem  at  ttome  remote  period  to  have  been 
subject  to  its  influence,  being  apparently  worn  smooth  by  the  a^itadoo 
of  the  water.  These  rocks  and  stones  consist  of  white  and  gray  gra- 
nite, a  brittle  black  rock,  flint,  limestone,  freestone,  some  small  speci- 
mens of  an  excellent  pebble,  and,  occasionally,  broken  stratas  of  a  black 
coloured  stone  like  petrified  wood,  which  make  good  whetstones.  The 
usual  appearances  of  coal,  or  carbonated  wood,  and  pumicestone  still 
continue,  the  coal' being  of  a  l)etter  quality,  and  when  burnt  affords  a 
hot  and  lasting  fire,  emitting  very  Httle  smoke  or  flame.  There  are 
large  herds  of  deer,  elk,  buffalo,  and  antelopes  in  view  of  us :  the  buf- 
falo are  not  so  shy  as  the  rest,  for  they  suffer  us  to  approach  within 
one  hundred  yards  l)erore  they  run,  and  then  stop  and  resume  their  pas- 
ture at  a  very  short  distance.  The  wolves  to-day  pursued  a  herd  of 
them,  and  at  length  caught  a  calf  that  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
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rest ;  the  mothers  on  these  occasions  defending  their  young  as  long  as 
they  can  retreat  as  fast  as  the  herd,  but  seldom  returning  any  distaocs 
to  seek  for  them."    Vol.  I.  p.  193, 194, 

By  the  beginning  of  May,  they  had  ascended  as  high  as  Milk 
River,  which  they  so  called  from  the  peculiar  whiteness  of  the  wa- 
tefi  such  as  might  be  produced  by  a  table  spoonfull  of  milk  in  A 
dish  of  tea.     The  woods  were  now  green,  and  the  country  on  both 
aides  of  the  Missouri  abounded  with  herds  of  buffalo,  deer,  elk, 
antelopes,  and  of  wolves,  their  constant  attendants.     The  trees  ex« 
hibited  frequent  instances  of  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the 
beaver ;  and  one  tree,  of  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter,  was  seen 
completely  gnawed  through  by  these  persevering  animals.     In 
another  spot  their  ravages  were  so  extensive,  that  the  timber  wai 
prostrated  for  a  space  of  three  acres  in  front  on  the  river  and  one 
in  depth,  and  a  great  part  of  the  trees  had  been  removed,  although 
aome  of  them  were  as  thick  as  the  body  of  a  man.     The  Indians 
bad  given  them  dreadful  accounts  of  the  strength  and  ferocity  of 
the  brown  or  grizzly  bear,  and  they  soon  had  an  opportunity  of 
realizing  the  description.     In  an  encounter  with  two  of  these  fn- 
rious  beasts,  Captain  Lewis  was  pursued  by  one  of  them  after  be- 
ing wounded,  a  considerable  distance  before  he  could  reload  his 
rifle,  when  a  shot  from  the  hunter  who  accompanied  him  brought 
him  to  the  ground.     The  wonderful  tenacity  of  life  in  these  ani- 
mals, added  to  their  immense  size,  renders  them  extremely  formi- 
dable.    Nothing  but  a  shot  through  the  brains  will  stop  their  ca- 
reer, and  this  is  a  very  difficult  operation,  on  account  of  two  large 
muscles  which  cover  the  side  of  the  forehead,  and  the  sharp  pro- 
jection of  the  centre  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  is  also  very  thick. 
The  following  instances  will  more  particularly  display  the  nature 
and  character  of  these  lords  of  the  Missouri. 

^*  About  five  in  the  afternoon  one  of  our  men  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  biles,  and  suffered  to  walk  on  shore,  came  running  to  the  boats  with 
loud  cries  and  every  symptom  of  terror  and  distress :  for  some  time 
after  we  bad  taken  him  on  board  he  was  so  much  out  of  breath  as  to  be 
unable  to  describe  the  cause  of  his  amdety,  but  he  at  length  told  us 
that  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  he  had  shot  a  brown  bear,  which  im- 
BBcdlately  turned  and  was  in  close  pursalt  ef  him ;  but  the  bear  being 
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badly  vouodcd  could  not  overtake  him.  CaptaiD  Lewis  vrith  Mveo 
men  immediately  went  in  search  of  him,  and  having  found  his  track  fol- 
lowed him  by  the  blood  for  a  mile,  and  found  him  concealed  in  some 
thick  brubhwood,  and  shot  him  with  two  balls  through  the  skull. 
Thou^ih  somewhat  smaller  than  that  killed  a  few  days  ago,  he  was  a 
monstrous  animal,  and  a  most  terrible  enemy  :  our  man  had  shot  him 
through  the  centre  of  the  lungs,  yet  he  had  pursued  him  furiously  for 
half  a  mile,  then  returned  more  than  twice  that  distance,  and  with  his 
talons  had  prepared  himself  a  bed  in  the  earth  two  feet  deep  and  five 
feet  long,  and  was  perfectly  alive  when  they  found  him,  which  was  at 
least  two  hours  after  he  received  the  wound."     Vol.  I.  p.  21 4. 

**  Towards  evening  the  men  in  the  hindmost  canoes  discovered  a 
large  brown  bear  lying  in  the  open  grounds,  about  three  hundred  paces 
from  the  river :  six  of  them,  all  good  hunters,  immediately  went  to  at- 
tack him,  and  concealing  themselves  by  a  small  eminence  came  unper- 
ccived  within  forty  paces  of  him  :  four  of  the  hunters  now  fired,  and 
each  lodged  a  ball  in  his  body,  two  of  them  directly  through  the  luoga: 
the  furious  animal  sprang  up  and  ran  openmouthed  upon  them ;  as  he 
came  near,  the  two  hunters  who  had  reserved  their  fire  gave  him  two 
Avounds,  one  of  which  breaking  his  shoulder  retarded  his  motion  for  a 
moment;  but  before  they  could  reload  he  was  so  near  that  they  were 
obliged  to  run  to  the  river,  and  before  they  reached  it  he  had  almost 
overtaken  them :  two  jumped  into  the  canoe ;  the  other  four  separated, 
and  concealing  themselves  in  the  willows  fired  as  fast  as  each  could  re- 
load :  they  struck  him  several  times,  but  instead  of  weakening  the 
monster  each  shot  seemed  only  to  direct  him  towards  the  hunter,  till  at 
last  he  pursued  two  of  them  so  closely,  that  they  threw  aside  their 
guns  and  pouches,  and  jumped  down  a  perpendicular  bank  of  tweotj 
feet  into  the  river;  the  bear  sprang  after  them,  and  was  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  hindmost,  when  one  of  the  hunters  on  shore  shot  him  in  the 
head  and  finally  killed  him  :  they  dragged  him  to  the  shore,  and  found 
that  eight  balls  had  passed  through  him  in  different  directions ;  the  bear 
was  old  and  the  meat  tough,  so  that  they  took  the  skin  only,  and  re* 
joined  us  at  camp."    Vol.  I.  p.  216,  217. 

They  now  passed  the  Muscle  Shell  River,  which,  the  Indians  in- 
formed them,  takes  its  rise  in  the  first  chain  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  a  few  days  afterwards,  Captain  Lewiii,  having  ascended 
a  lofty  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri,  caught  a  distant  view 
of  their  snowy  summits  ;  the  object  of  their  long  cherished  hopetf 
and  the  reward  of  half  their  toils.     The  country  had  now  become 
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deterl  aod  barren ;  no  timber  was  to  be  seen,  but  some  thinly  scat* 
tered  pine,  spruce,  and  dwarf  cedar  on  the  summits,  or  along  the 
sides  ofliills,  and  the  appearance  of  coal,  burnt  earth,  pumice- 
stone,  and  quartz,  was  frequent  and  abundant.  But  after  advancing 
a  few  miles,  the  country  assumed  a  totally  diOerent  aspect :  the 
hills  retired  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  now  expanded  it- 
self to  three  times  its  former  breadth,  interspersed  with  beautiful 
islands,  covered  with  cotton  wood.  The  low  grounds  appeared 
to  be  rich  and  fertile  ;  the  hills,  of  diminished  size,  opened  into 
three  broad  valleys,  extending  to  the  north,  and  exhibiting  all  the 
beauties  of  vegetation,  enhanced  by  the  contrast  of  the  dreary 
wilds  they  had  just  passed,  in  emerging  from  the  last  ridges  of  the 
black  mountains. 

A  natural  curiosity  soon  afterwards  presented  itself,  so  vast  and 
picturesque  in  ifs  scenery,  that  nothing  less  than  the  full  descrip- 
tion, extracted  literally  from  the  journal,  can  do  justice  to  the 
subject. 

^  At  nine  miles  we  came  to  a  high  wall  of  black  rock  rising  from  the 
water's  edge  on  the  south,  above  the  cliffs  of  the  river :  this  continued 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  high,  open  plain,  till 
three  miles  farther  a  second  wall,  two  hundred  feet  high,  rose  on  the 
same  side.  Three  miles  further  a  wall  of  the  same  kind,  about  two 
hundred  feet  high  and  twelve  in  tliickncss,  appeared  to  the  north :  these 
hills  and  river  cliiTs  exhibit  a  most  extraordinary  and  romantic  appear- 
ance: they  rise  in  most  places  nearly  perpendicular  from  the  water, 
to  tlie  heisht  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet,  and  are  formed  of 
very  white  sandstone,  so  soft  as  to  yield  readily  to  the  impression  of 
water,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  lie  imbedded  two  or  three  thin  hori- 
zontal slratns  of  while  freestone  insensible  to  the  rain,  and  on  the  top 
is  a  dark  rich  loam,  which  forms  a  gradually  ascending  plain,  from  a 
mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cxterit,  when  the  hills  again  rise  abniptly  to 
the  height  of  about  three  hundred  feet  more.  In  trickling  down  the 
cliiTs,  the  water  has  worn  the  soft  sandstone  into  a  thousand  grotesque 
figures,  among  which,  with  a  little  fancy,  may  be  discerned-  elegant 
ranges  of  freestone  buildings,  with  columns  variously  sculptured,  and 
supporting  long  and  elegant  galleries,  while  the  parapets  are  adorned 
with  statuary :  on  a  nearer  approach  they  represent  every  form  of  ele- 
poii  ruins;  columns,  some  with  pedestals  aild  capitals  entire,  others  mu- 
tilated and  prostrate,  and  some  rising  pyramidally  over  each  other  till 
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{hey  terminate  in  asljarp  point.     These  arc  varicil  by  niches,  alcoves, 
and  the  customary  appr^arancrs  of  desolated  niD^^nificence:  the  iHusioD 
15  increased  by  the  number  of  marthis,  who  have  built  tli€ir  globular 
ncBts  in  tiie  niche?,  and  hoTer  over  tliese  columns ;  as  in  our  country 
they  are  accustomed  to  fi'cquent  large  stone  stiuctures.     As  we  ad- 
vance there  seems  no  end  to  the  visionary  enchantment  which  sur- 
rounds us.     In  the  midst  of  tliis  fantastic  scenery  are  vast  ranges  of 
walls,  which  seem  the  productions  of  art,  so  regular  is  the  workman- 
ship :  they  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  river,  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  feet,  varying  in  thickuei^s  from  one  to  twelve  feet,  be- 
ing equally  bi-oad  at  the  top  and  below.     The  stones  of  which  they  arc 
formed  are  black,  thick,  and  durable,  and  composed  of  a  large  portiou 
of  earth,  intermixed  and  cemented  with  a  small  quantity  of  sand,  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  talk  or  quartz.     These  stones  are  almost  in- 
variably regular  parallelipeds  of  unequal  sizes  in  the  wall,  but  equally 
deep,  and  laid  regularly  in  ranges  over  each  other  like  bricks,  each 
breaking  and  covering  the  interstice  of  the  two  on  which  it  rests;  but 
thous:h  the  perpendicular  interstice  be  destroyed,  the  horizontal  one 
expends  entirely  through  the  whole  work :  the  stones,  too,  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in  which  they  arc  employed,  being 
largest  in  the  thickest  walls.     The  thinner  walls  are  composed  of  a  sin- 
gle <lepth  of  the  paralleliped,  while  the  thicker  ones  consist  of  two  or 
more  depths :  these  walls  pass  the  river  at  several  places,  rising  from 
the  water's  edge  much  above  the  sandstone  bluffs  which  they  seem  to 
penetrate ;  thence  they  cross  in  a  straight  line  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  the  plains  over  which  they  tower  to  the  height  of  from  ten  to 
seventy  feet,  until  they  lose  themselves  in  the  second  range  of  hills: 
sometimes  they  run  parallel  in  several  ranges  near  to  each  other,  some- 
times intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
walls  of  ancient  houses  or  gardens.'*     Vol.  I.  p.  238,  239. 

Continuing  their  ascent  up  the  stream,  they  arrived  at  a  point 
where  a  large  river,  running  from  the  north,  formed  a  junction  witli 
the  Missouri  ;  and  it  now  became  a  business  of  much  importance,  to 
ascertain  which  of  these  two  streams  is  the  river  which  the  Mina> 
taree  Indians  call  Ahmateahza,  or  IVIissouri,  and  which  Ihey  de< 
scribed  as  approaching  very  near  the  great  river  (now  called  the 
Columbia)  running  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  consequence  of 
mistaking  their  route  at  this  immense  distance  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  jonrney,  they  being  now  two  thousand  five  hundred 
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miles  from  (he  moulh  of  the  Missouri,  it  was  apprehended,  weuld 
prove  fatal  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  expedition.  Should  they 
unfortunately  pursue  the  wrong  branch  of  these  coiduent  streams, 
and  of  course  be  obliged  to  return,  it  was  feared  that  the  travelling 
season  might  be  over,  and  their  men  become  too  much  dishearten- 
ed to  render  that  active  and  zealous  support,  which  they  had  hither^ 
to  afforded  their  leaders.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  detach  two 
parties  in  order  to  explore  both  branches,  while  others  were  sent 
out  to  penetrate  the  country,  and  endeavour  to  discover,  from  the 
rising  grounds,  the  bearings  of  the  two  streams.  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  in  the  mean  time,  ascended  together  some  high  grounds 
at  the  fork  of  the  rivers,  and  the  following  is  a  short  description 
of  the  prospect  which  opened  to  their  view. 

"  We  had  a  very  extensive  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country  :  on 
every  side  it  was  spread  into  one  vast  plain  covered  with  verdure,  in 
which  iunuDierable  herds  of  bufTalo  were  roaming,  attended  by  their 
enemies  tlie  wolves :  some  flocks  of  efk  also  were  seen,  and  the  solitary 
antelopes  were  scattered  with  their  young  over  the  face  of  the  plain. 
To  the  south  was  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  which  we  supposed  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  South  mountain,  stretching  themselves  from  south- 
east to  northwest,  aud  terminating  abruptly  about  southwest  from  us. 
These  were  partially  covered  with  snow ;  but  at  a  great  distance  be* 
hind  them  was  a  more  lofty  ri(|ge  completely  covered  with  snow,  which 
seemed  to  follow  the  same  direction  as  the  first,  reaching  from  west  to 
the  north  of  northwest,  where  their  snowy  tops  were  blended  with  the 
iiorizon.  The  direction  of  the  rivers  could  not  however  be  long  distin- 
guished,  as  they  were  soon  lost  in  the  extent  of  the  plain."  Vol.  I. 
p.  243. 

Great  doubt  and  anxiety  still  remaining  on  the  subject,  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clarke  deemed  it  expedient  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  business  of  personally  exploring  the  uncertain  streams.  Each 
being  accompanied  with  a  party  of  five  men,  they  set  out  and  ex- 
tended their  researches  up  both  rivers,  for  several  days,  to  a  consi- 
derable distance.  The  result  of  Captain  Lewis's  observations 
was,  that  the  stream  to  the  north  was  not  the  true  Missouri,  and  it 
was  therefore  determined  to  pursue  the  southern  branch  until  they 
shonhl  reach  either  the  mountains  or  the  falls,  the  latter  of  which 
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had  been  described  to  Ihcm  by  the  Indians  below.  Captain  Lewis 
therefore  set  out  the  next  morning  with  a  small  advance  party^ 
leaving  the  rest  with  Captain  Clarke,  employed  in  preparing,  what 
the  Missouri  traders  call  Caches  or  hiding  holes,  for  depositing 
their  heavy  baggage  until  their  homeward  journey. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  departure  Captain  Lewis  had  the 
sublime  gratification  of  discovering,  and  of  being  the  first  to  be- 
hold, the  magnificent  scene  which  is  thus  described : 

**  In  this  direction  Captain  Lewis  had  <:one  about  two  miles,  when  his 
ears  were  saluted  with  the  agreeable  sound  of  a  fall  of  water,  and  as 
he  advanced,  a  spray  which  seemed  driven  by  the  high  southwest  wiyd 
arose  above  the  plain  like  a  column  of  smoke,  and  vanisiied  in  an  in- 
stant. Towards  this  point  he  directed  his  steps,  and  the  noise  in- 
creasing as  he  approached,  soon  became  too  tremendous  to  be  mistaken 
for  any  thing  but  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri.  Having  travelled 
seven  miles  after  first  hearing  the  sound,  he  reached  the  falls  about 
twelve  o^cIock ;  the  hills  as  he  approached  were  difficult  of  access, 
and  two  hundred  feet  high :  down  these  he  hurried  with  impatience, 
and  seating  himself  on  some  rocks  under  the  centre  of  the  falls,  en- 
joyed the  sublime  spectacle  of  this  stupendous  object,  which  since  the 
creation  had  been  lavishing  its  magnificeuce  upon  the  desert,  unknown 
to  civilization. 

"  The  river  immediately  at  its  cascade  is  three  hundred  }  ards  wide, 
and  is  pressed  in  by  a  perperuiicular  cliff  on  the  left,  which  rises  to 
about  one  hundred  feet,  and  extends  up  the  stream  for  a  mile;  on  tlie 
right,  the  bluff  is  also  perpendicular  for  three  hundred  yards  above 
the  falls.  For  ninety  or  a  hundred  yards  from  the  hift  cliff,  the  water 
falls  in  one  smooth,  even  sheet,  over  a  precipice  of  at  least  eighty  fceu 
The  remaining  part  of  the  river  precipitates  itself  with  a  more  rapid 
current,  but  being  received  as  it  fulls  by  the  irregular  and  somewhat 
projecting  rocks  below,  forms  a  splendid  prospect  of  perfectly  white  foam 
two  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  eighty  in  perpendicular  elevaliw. 
This  spray  is  dissipated  into  a  thousand  shjipes,  sometimes  flying  up 
in  columns  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  which  are  then  oppressed  by 
larger  masse  s  of  the  white  fuam,  on  all  which  the  sun  impresses  the 
bri<s:htest  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

**  From  the  falls  he  directed  his  course  southwest  up  the  rirer :  after 
passing  one  coutinued  rapid,  and  three  small  caf;cadcs,  each  three  oi- 
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lour  feet  high,  he  reached,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  a  secocd  fall^ 
The  river  is  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  for  tl)e  distance  of  three 
hundred  throws  itself  over  to  the  depth  of  nineteen  feet,  and  so  irregu- 
Itsrly  that  lie  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Crooked  Falls.  From  tlie  southern 
shore  it  extends  obliquely  upwards  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
and  then  forms  an  acute  angle  downwards  nearly  to  the  commencement 
of  four  small  islands  close  to  the  northern  side.  From  the  perpendicular 
pitch  to  these  ishinds,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  yards,  the 
water  glides  down  a  sloping  rock  with  a  velocity  almost  equal  to  that 
of  its  fidl.     Above  this  tall  the  river  bends  suddenly  to  the  north- 
ward :  while  viewing  this  place  Captain  Lewis  heard  a  loud  roar  above 
him,  and  crossing  the  point  of  a  hill  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  he  saw 
one  of  the  most  beautit'ul  objects  in  nature :  the  whole  Missouri  is  sud- 
denly stopped  by  one  shelving  rock,  which,  witiiout  a  single  niche,  and 
with  an  edge  as  straight  and  regular  as   if  formed  by  art,  stretches 
itself  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.     Over  this  it  precipitates  itself  in  an  even,  uninterrupted  sheet 
to  the  perpendicular  depth  of  fifty  feet,  whence,  dashing  agaiust  the 
rocky  bottom,  it  rushes  rapidly  down,  leaving  behind  it  a  spray  of  the 
purest  foam  across  the  river.     The  scene  which  it  presented  was  in- 
deed singularly  beautiful,  since,  without   any  of  the  wild,  irregular 
sublimity  of  the  lower  falls*,  it  combined  all  the  regular  elegancies 
which  the  fancy  of  a  painter  would  select  to  form  a  beautiful  water- 
fall.    The  eye  had  scarcely  been  regaled  with  this  charming  prospect, 
when,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  Captain  Lewis  observed  another  of 
a  similar  kind  :  to  this  he  immediately  hastened,  and  found  a  cascade 
f^retching  across  the  whole  rivar  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  with  a  de- 
scent of  fourteen  feet,  though  the  perpendicular  pitch  was  only  sis 
feet   This,  too,  in  any  other  neighbourhood,  would  have  been  an  object 
of  great  magnificence,  but  after  what  he  had  just  sten  it  became  of 
secondary'  interest :  his  curiosity  being  however  awakened,  he  deter- 
mined  to  go  on,  even  should  night  overtake  him,  to  the  head  of  the  falls. 
He  therefore  pursued  the  southwest  course  of  the  river,  which  was  one 
cooitant  snccession  of  rapids  and  small  cascades,  at  every  one  of 
which  the  biufis  grew   lower,  or  the  bed  of  the  river  became  more  on 
t  level  with  the  plains.  At  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  he  arri- 
Ted  at  another  cataract  of  twenty-six  feet.  The  river  is  here  six  hundred 
yards  wide,  but  the  descent  is  not  immediately  perpendicular,  though 
the  river  falls  generally  with  a  regular  and  smooth  sheet;  for  about  one 
tlHrd  of  the  descent  a  rock  protrudes  to  a  small  distance,  receives  the 
water  io  iU  passage,  and  gives  it  a  curve.     On  the  south  side  is  a  beau- 
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tiful  plain,  a  few  feet  above  tiie  level  of  tlie  falls ;  on  tlie  north  Uie 
country  is  more  broken,  and  Ibcre  is  a  bill  not  far  from  the  river. 
Just  below  the  falls  is  a  little  island  in  the  middle  of  the  ilver  well 
covered  witb  timber.  Here,  on  a  cottonwood  tree,  an  eagle  had  fixed 
its  nest,  and  seemed  the  undisputed  mistress  of  a  spot,  to  contest  whose 
dominion  neither  man  nor  beast  would  venture  across  the  gulfs  that 
surround  it,  and  which  is  further  secured  by  the  mist  rising  from  the 
falls.  This  solitary  bird  could  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  lo- 
dians,  \vho  made  the  eagle's  nest  a  part  of  their  description  of  the  falk, 
whicli  now  proves  to  be  correct  in  almost  every  particular,  except  that 
tht:y  did  not  do  justice  to  their  height."     Vol.  1.  p.  260 — 264. 

The  rapids  and  cascades  above  the  falls  extend  in  one  con* 
llnucd  series  to  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  two  and  a  half 
miles  above  which,  the  Medicine  Uiver,  one  hundred  and  thirty-ae- 
ven  yards  in  width,  descending  fiom  the  northwest,  forms  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Alissouri,  and  the  united  streams  are  then  hurried 
and  precipitated  ado wn  the  rapids,  falU,  and  cascades,  in  one  con- 
tinued  series  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles,  making  a  descent 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  two  feet  in  that  distance:  the  scene  b 
the  most  wild  and  romantic  of  the  kind,  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  river,  which  is  fourteen  hundred  yards  wide,  at  tiie  head  of 
the  rapids,  is  compressed  into  half  that  width  in  its  first  descent ;  it 
then  approaches  a  precipice  of  forty-eight  feet  high,  over  which  it 
pitches  with  a  contracted  current  of  four  hundred  and  aeventj* 
three  yards ;  then  recovering  itself,  it  flows  on  with  a  more  gradual 
descent,  till  it  approaches  the  great  cataract,  when,  gatfaeriog 
strength  from  its  confined  channel,  which  is  now  only  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  yards  wide,  it  rushes  over  the  fall  to  the  depth 
of  eighty-eight  feet. 

It  became  necessary  now  to  have  recourse  to  a  portage  of 
eighteen  miles,  from  the  bottom  of  the  rapids  below  the  falls,  to 
the  head  of  the  rapids  and  cascades  above.  For  this  purpose 
the  canoes  were  hauled  on  shore,  a  part  of  the  baggage  de- 
posited in  a  Cache^  and  carriages  were  made  with  truck  wheels  to 
transport  the  remainder,  together  with  the  canoes.  In  this 
manner  they  proceeded  to  travel  across  the  land  with  great  diffi^ 
culty  and  fatigue,  till  they  arrived  near  an  island  in  the  river, 
which  they  called  White  Bear  Island,  and  where  they  encamped. 
1 
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Since  their  arrival  at  the  falls,  thej  had  repeatedly  heard  a 
strange  thundering  noise  proceeding  from  the  mountains.  It  was 
heard  at  different  periods  of  the  day  and  night ;  sometimes  when 
the  air  was  still  and  the  sky  clear,  and  consisted  of  one  stroke 
only,  or  of  five  or  six  reports  in  quick  succession  like  the  dis- 
diarge  of  a  six  pounder  at  about  three  miles  distance.  The  Bli* 
nataree  Indians  had  frequently  spoken  of  this  noise  like  thunder, 
which  they  said  the  mountains  made,  and  some  of  the  watermen 
of  the  party  also  said,  that  the  Pawnees  and  Ricaras  gave  the 
same  account  of  a  noise  heard  in  the  Black  Mountains  to  the  west- 
ward of  them.  The  watermen  had  a  notion  that  these  noises 
were  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  rich  and  ripe  mines  of  siU 
ver  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains* 

Having  constrQcted  some  additional  canoes  to  carry  the  baggage, 
instead  of  the  large  boat  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  at  the 
portage,  they  resumed  their  journey,  and  soon  afterwards  came 
to  the  entrance  of  a  beautiful  river,  winding  through  a  charming 
valley,  in  which  numerous  herds  of  buffalo  were  feeding,  and 
which,  in  honour  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  they  called  Smith's 
River. 

They  had  now  entered  within  the  first  ranges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  became  very  anxious  to  meet  with  the  Shosho- 
nees,  or  Snake  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  them 
the  necessary  information  as  to  the  course  they  were  io  pursue  in 
order  to  fall  in  with  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Columbia. 
Captain  Clarke  therefore  set  out  by  land  with  three  men,  and  fol^ 
lowed  the  course  of  the  river,  on  the  north  side,  while  the  rest, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Lewis,  continued  to  urge  their  way 
Qp  the  stream,  when  their  astonishment  was  excited  by  a  display 
of  natural  scenery  of  the  most  grand  and  majestic  description. 

*•  For  more  than  thirteen  miles  we  went  along  the  numerous  bends 
of  the  river,  and  then  reached  two  small  islands;  three  and  three 
quarter  miles  beyond  which  is  a  small  creek  in  a  bend  to  the  left, 
ibove  a  small  island  on  the  right  side  of  the  river.  We  were  re- 
galed about  ten  o'clock,  P.  M.  with  a  thunder-storm  of  rain  and  hail, 
which  lasted  for  an  hour,  but  during  the  day  in  this  confineil  valley, 
Ihrough  which  we  are  passing,  the  heat  is  almost  insupportable;  yet 
whenever  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  fhe  lofty  tops  of  the  mountains  we 
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Jire  tantalized  with  a  \iew  of  (he  snow.  These  mounlaiiiB  have  their 
«iiU'd  and  summits  partially  varied  with  little  copses  of  pine,  cedar, 
aii(i  balsam  lir.  A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  this  creek  the  rocks  ajn 
proach  the  river  on  both  pi<les,  forming  a  moFt  sublime  and  extraonli- 
nary  spectacle.  For  five  and  three  quarter  miles  these  rocks  rise 
perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edjxe  to  the  height  of  nearly  twelve 
hundred  feet.  J'hey  are  composed  of  a  black  i;ranile  near  its  liase, 
hut  from  its  lighter  colour  above,  and  from  the  fragments,  we8up|>oso 
the  upper  part  to  he  flint  of  a  yellowish  brown  and  cream  colour. 
Nothing:  can  be  imairined  more  tremendous  than  the  frowning  dark- 
ness of  these  rocks,  which  project  over  the  river  and  menace  us  with 
destruction.  The  river,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width, 
seems  to  have  forced  its  channel  down  this  solid  mass,  Init  so  reluctant- 
ly has  it  given  way  that  during  the  whole  distance  the  water  is  very 
deep  even  at  the  edges,  and  for  the  first  three  miles  there  is  not  a  spot 
except  one  of  a  few  yards,  in  which  a  man  could  stand  between  the 
water  and  the  towering  perpendicular  of  the  mountain:  the  convul- 
sion of  the  passage  mu?t  have  been  terrible,  since  at  its  outlet  there 
are  vast  columns  of  rock  torn  from  the  mountain  which  are  strewed 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  trophies  as  it  were  of  the  victory.  Se- 
veral fine  springs  bnrst  out  from  the  cliasms  of  the  rock,  and  contribute 
to  increase  the  river,  which  has  nov/  a  stronp;  current,  but  very  for- 
tunately we  are  able  to  overcome  it  v/ilh  our  oars,  since  it  would  be 
hnpossible  to  use  either  the  cord  or  the  pole.  We  were  obliged  t« 
go  on  some  time  after  dark,  not  being  able  to  find  a  spot  large  enough 
to  encamp  on,  but  at  length,  about  two  miles  above  a  small  island  is 
the  middle  of  the  river,  we  met  with  a  spot  on  the  left  side,  where 
we  procured  plenty  of  lightwood  and  pitchpine.  This  extraordinary 
range  of  rocks  \\  e  called  the  gates  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  We 
had  made  twenty-two  miles,  and  four  and  a  quarter  miles  from  the 
entrance  of  the  gates.  The  mountains  are  higher  to-day  than  they 
were  yealerday.  We  saw  some  big-horns,  a  few  antelopes  and  beaver, 
but  s>iure  entering  the  mountains  have  found  no  butfalo :  the  otter 
are  however  in  great  plenty:  the  mosquitoes  have  become  less 
troublesome  than  they  were."     Vol.  I.  p.  310,  311. 

Two  days  after  passing  through  these  tremendous  adamantine 
gales,  they  were  delighted  to  find  that  the  Indian  woman  Saca- 
jawea,  the  wife  of  the  interpreter,  began  to  recognise  her  native 
country,  and  their  spirits  were  cheered  by  being  told  by  her,  that 
the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri  were  at  no  great  distance.     Pio 
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lo^uins  had  as  yet  made  their  appearance,  but  the  flags  wer^ 
.,^1^1  hoisted  in  the  canoes  to  apprize  the  natives,  in  case  thej 
ditald  be  seen,  that  they  were  white  men,  and  friendly.  Captaio 
Qarke  and  his  small  detachment,  still  proceeding  on  shore  in  ad- 
imuM^  continued  to  explore  the  mountains  and  valleys  in  the 
ricioity  of  the  river  with  the  hope  of  meeting  with  the  Indians; 
nothing  however  could  be  discovered  but  some  tracks  of  horses, 
and  here  and  there  an  Indian  path.  The  difBculty  of  ascending 
the  stream  struggling  through  the  roeky  passes  of  the  mountains, 
became  very  great,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
and  the  frequent  rapids  and  obstructions  in  the  channel ;  and  the 
men,  by  their  unremitting  exertions,  were  every  day  losing  their 
streof  ih«  On  the  28th  of  July,  however,  they  reached  the  place 
ll|Msre  the  Missouri  divides  itself  into  three  branches;  the  two 
iujgsBi  of  which  being  each  ninety  yards  wide,  and  so  perfectly 
nmilar  in  character  and  appearance,  that  it  became  impossible  to 
dflaoide  which  was  the  greater  or  the  real  Missouri.  They  were 
mdoced  to  discontinue  for  the  present  the  name  of  Missouri, 
add -gave  to  the  southwest  branch  the  name  of  Jefferson,  in 
^HMur  of  the  projector  of  the  expedition ;  the  middle  branch 
tlnejr  called  Madison  River,  after  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the 
olfaer,  which  was  a  little  below,  they  named  Gallatin  River.  These 
rit^ra  run  with  great  rapidity,  and  throw  out  large  volumes  of 
water;  their  beds  are  formed  of  smooth  pebble  and  gravel,  and 
thffit  waters  are  perfectly  transparent. 

iSi^tain  Lewis  still  continuing  with  his  exploring   party  to 
Mite  excursions  in  various  directions,  and  by  ascending  the  high* 
*   kiynds,  to  make  observations  as  to  the  course   and  bearings  of 
^liMMlreams,  finally  concluded  that  the  middle  river  was  the  moat 
lljfaHy  to  lead  them  to  the  con  ntry  of  the  Shoshonees.     This 
^alMim  they  therefore  began  to  ascend  ;  and  for  upwards  of  one 
kuildred  and  fifty  miles  continued  to  struggle  with  ail  thevari* 
OOB  difficulties  incident  to  ripples,  reefs,  and  shallows,  which  they 
encountered  at  every  two  or  three  hundred  yards ;  at  the  former 
of  which  they  were  obliged  to  haul  the  canoes  along  with  ropes, 
and  at  the  latter  places  to  drag  them  over  the  sand  and  stonea 
witli  the  greatest   labour.     The  hunters  were  continually  sent- 
not  fai  search  of  deer  and  antelopes,  and  were  seldom  unsuccesi • 
%>L.  V.  New  Series.  19 
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Till.  Tliey  were  Bometimes,  however,  led  ofTso  far  in  the  chase 
as  to  lose  their  way  for  several  days,  and  in  one  instance  one.  of 
them  was  absent  for  fifteen  days  before  be  was  able  to  rejoin  his 
companions.  Geese  and  ducks  were  frequently  seen,  but  difli* 
cult  to  procure,  and  the  fruit  they  generally  found  were  cur- 
rants of  every  colour,  goose  and  service  berries.  The  banks  of 
(he  river  were  in  many  places  covered  with  rose  bushes  and 
briars,  but  so  little  timber  was  to  be  met  with,  that  often  when 
they  encamped  to  cook  their  food,  they  were  obliged  to  use  wil- 
low branches  for  fuel. 

Repeated  endeavours  were  now  made,  by  sending  out  detach- 
ments, to  discover  tlie  Indians,  who,  they  began  to  imagiue,  hid 
got  alarmed  at  the  firing  of  the  guns,  and  had  retired  farthes  into 
the  mountains  fiom  an  appreiiension  that  their  old  enemies,  tko 
Minatarces,  were  anproaciiing.  Caj>tain  Lewis  with  twoof  tiie 
)]unter<>  proceeded  in  advance  tL rough  the  wide  bottom  along  the 
left  bank  of  ll.e  river,  and  soon  afterwards  fell  in  with  an  Indisn 
road  or  horse  path  leading  towards  a  point  where  the  riyer  en- 
tered \\:e  mountain.  This  they  followed  for  about  fifteen  mHes^ 
till  they  reached  a  level  valley,  which  finally  expanded  into  a 
beautiful  and  i^pacious  plain  about  ten  miles  long  and  six  in  widtb, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  gently  waving  hills,  intersected  bj 
several  little  rivulets  from  the  mountains,  each  bordered  by  a 
wide  meadow.  The  whole  prospect  was  bounded  by  these  monn^ 
tains,  whicii  nearly  surrounded  it,  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  cove 
sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  in  diameter.  The  interesting  scene 
which  soon  after  occurred  is  thus  related  in  the  original. 

<*  Captain  I^wis  again  proceeded  on  early,  but  had  the  mortiftcatios 
to  find  that  the  track  which  he  followed  yesterday  soon  disappes  e''« 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  go  on  to  the  narrow  gate  or  pass  of  the 
river  which  he  had  seen  from  the  camp,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  re- 
cover the  Indian  path.  For  this  purpose  he  waded  across  the  river, 
which  was  now  about  twelve  yards  wide,  and  barred  in  several  places 
hy  the  dams  of  the  beaver,  and  then  went  straight  forward  to  the  pass; 
sending  one  man  along  the  river  to  his  left,  and  another  on  the  right, 
with  orders  to  search  for  the  road,  and  if  they  found  it  to  let  him 
know  by  raising  a  hat  on  the  muzzle  of  their  guns.  In  this  order 
they  went  along  for  about  five  miles,  when  Captain  Lewu  perceived. 
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"ifiOi  the  greatest  delight  a  mao  <m  horsaback  at  the  distaaee  of  two 
ittUeii  coroiDg  dovo  the  plain  towards  them.    On  ezaroiDiDg  him  witk 
Ae  glass,  Captaia  Lewis  saw  that  be  was  of  a  different  oatioo  from 
Wy  lodiaas  we  had  hitherto  noet:   he  was,  armed  with  a  bow  and  | 
quiver  of  arrows;  mouated  on  au  elcgaot  horse  without  a  saddle^  and 
ia  small  striog  attached  to  the  uoder  jaw  answered  as  a  bridle.    Cob* 
jioced  that  he  was  a  Shoshonee,  aod  knowing  how  much  of  our  sog- 
cess  depended  od  the  friendly  o/Eces  of  that  oatioo,  Captain  Lewis 
was  full  of  aadetj  to  approach  without  alarming  him,  and  endeavour 
to  convince  him  that  he  was  a  white  man.    He  therefore  proceeded 
on  towards  the  Indian  at  his  usual  pace :  when  they  were  within  a  mile 
ef  each  other  the  Indian  suddenly  stopt;   Captain  Lewis  immediately 
followed  his  example,  took  his  blanket  from  his  knapsack,  and  holding 
It  with  both  hands  at  the  two  corners,  threw  it  above  his  head  and  an- 
feided  it  as  he  brought  it  to  the  ground  as  if  in  the  act  of  spreading  it. 
^This  ^^al,  which  originates  in  the  practice  of  spreading  a  robe  or  a 
skin,  As  a  seat  for  guests  to  whom  they  wish  to  show  a  distinguished 
•ttufeaesB,  is  the  universal  sign  of  fiieodship  among  the  Indians  on  tlie 
Minouri  lUid  the  Rocky  Mouutaios.  As  usual,  Captain  Lewis  repeated 
tMi  signal  three  times :  still  the  Indian  kept  bis  position,  and  looked 
■  with  an  air  of  suspicion  on  Drewyer  and  Shields,  who  were  now  ad- 
.TODCiBg  oq  each  side.    C^tain  Lewb  was  afraid  to  make  any  signal 
fix  them  to  halt,  lest  he  should  increase  the  suspicions  of  the  Indian, 
who  began  to  be  Moeasy,  and  they  were  too  distant  to  hear  his  voice. 
^,||e,  therefore,  took  from  his  pack  sonoe  beads,  a  looking-glass,  aod  a 
few  trinkets,  which  he  had  brought  for  the  purpose,  and  leaving  his 
giw,  advanced  unarmed  towards  the  Indian.     He  remained  in  the  saiy^ 
pMitioo  till  Captain   Lewis  came  within  two  hundred  yards  of  )]iii9» 
*^  wheq  he  turned  his  horse  aod  began  to  move  off  slowly ;  Captain  Lew* 
jp  then  called  out  to  him,  in  as  loud  a  voice  as  he  could,  repeating  the 
'  word,  tabba  bone !  which  in  the  Shoshooee  language  meaos  white  mao; 
Ixtt,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  the  Indian  kept  his  eyes  on  Drewyer 
mkd  Shields,  who  were  stiU  advancics,  without  recollecting  the  im- 
propriety of  doing  so  at  such  a  moment,  till  Captaiti  Lewis  raa4e  a 
aSgoal  to  them  to  halt:  this  Drewyer  obeyed,  but  Shields  did  not  ob- 
tterve  it,  and  still  went  forward :    seeing  Drewyer  halt,  the   Indian 
.tanied  his  horse  about  as  if  to  wait  for  captain  Lewis,  who  now  reached 
•jwitiBn  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  repeating  the  word'(4bba  hpne. 
Hod  holding  i^  the  trinkets  in  his  hand,  at  the  same  time  strippiiig 
ap  the  Bieeve  of  bis  fhirt  tashow  tho  OQlour  of  has  skin,  the  ladiwi 
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•uffered  him  to  advance  ifvithin  one  hundred  paces,  then  suddenljr 
turned  his  horse,  and  giving  him  the  whip,  leaped  across  the  creek  and 
disappeared  in  an  instant  among  the  willow  bushes :  with  him  vanish* 
ed  all  the  hopes  which  the  sight  of  him  had  inspired  of  a  friendly  in- 
troduction to  hb  countrymen."    Vol.  I.  p*  354—356. 

While  the  main  body  still  persevered  in  their  laborious  route 
up  the  river,  which  they  had  now  pursued  for  two  thousand  five 
hundred  miles,  and  which  began  to  grow  almost  ionavigable  from 
its  shallowness.  Captain  Lewis  and  his  two  men,  for  the  two  fol- 
lowing days,  continued  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  in  hourly 
expectation  of  having  a  more  sociable  interview  with  the  natives 
than  at  their  last  rencontre.  Horse  tracts  were  frequently  seent 
and  in  many  places  the  ground  was  torn  up,  as  if  by  the  Indiana  in 
digging  roots.  Proceeding  on  a  few  miles  farther,  and  still  in  ad- 
vance of  the  boats,  though  occasionally  leaving  and  again  ap* 
proacbing  the  river,  they  at  length  struck  into  a  large  plain  In- 
dian path  winding  along  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  approaching 
obliquely  the  main  stream. 

'^  The  road  was  still  plain,  and  as  it  led  them  directly  on  towards  the 
mountain  the  stream  gradually  became  smaller,  till,  after  going  twe 
miles,  it  had  so  greatly  diminished  in  width  that  one  of  the  men  in  a 
fit  of  enthusiasm,  with  one  foot  on  each  side  of  the  river,  tbimir<ij 
God  that  he  had  lived  to  bestride  the  Missouri.    As  they  went  along 
their  hopes  of  soon  seeing  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  arose  almost  to 
painful  anxiety,  when,  after  four  miles  from  the  last  abrupt  turn  of  the 
river,  they  reached  a  small  gap  formed  by  the  high  mountains  whicli 
recede  on  each  side,  leaving  room  for  the  Indian  road.     From  tiie 
foot  of  one  of  the  lowest  of  these  mountains,  which  rises  with  a  gentle 
ascent  of  about  half  a  mile,  issues  the  remotest  water  of  the  Mi*- 
aoarL  They  had  now  reached  the  hidden  sources  of  that  river,  which 
had  never  yet  been  seen  by  civilized  man;   and  as  they  quenched 
their  thirst  at  the  chaste  and  icy  fountain — as  they  sat  down  by  the 
brink  of  that  little  rivulet,  which  yielded  its  distant  and  modest  tri- 
bute to  the  parent  ocean,  they  felt  themselves  rewarded  for  all  their 
labours  and  all  their  difficulties.     They  left  reluctantly  thb  interesting 
spot,  and  pursuing  the  Indian  road  through  the  interval  of  the  hilli» 
arrived  at  the  top  of  a  ridge,  from  wliich  they  saw  high  monntaint* 
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partially  covered  with  snow,  still  to  the  west  of  them.  The  ridge  on 
which  they  stood  formed  the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  They  followed  a  descent  mach  steeper 
tlian  that  on  the  eastern  side,  and,  at  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  reached  a  handsome  bold  creek  of  clear  cold  water  running  to  the 
westward.  T^y  stopped  to  taste  for  the  first  time  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia ;  aHJralfcer  a  few  minutes  followed  the  road  across  steep  hills 
and  low  holloiMiwtl  they  reached  a  spring  on  the  side  of  a  mountain : 
here  they  f<lCliid  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dry  willow  brush  for  fuel,  and 
therefore  halted  for  the  night ;  and  having  killed  nothing  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  supped  on  their  last  piece  ot  pork,  and  trusted  to  fortune 
for  some  other  food  to  mix  with  a  little  flour  and  parched  meal,  which 
was  all  that  now  remained  of  their  provisions.''    Vol.  I.  p.  359,  360. 

TO  BE  CONTINUXD. 
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Oh  Ihe  genius  and  character  of  Hogarth ;  with  some  remarku 
on  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  ihe  laU  Mr.  Barry* 

[From  the  Reflector.] 

Ojsb  of  the  earliest  and  noblest  enjoyments  I  had  when  a  hof 
was  in  the  contemplation  of  those  capital  prints  by  Hogarth,  Ihe 
Harlots  and  Kake*s  Progresses^  which,  along  with  some  othen, 
hung  upmi  the  wails  of  a  great  hall  in  an  old-fashioned  home  in 

shire,  and  seemed  the  solitary  tenants  (with  myself)  of  that 

antiquated  and  life-deserted  apartment. 

Recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  those  prints  used  to  affect 
me,  has  often  made  me  wonder,  when  I  have  heatd  Hogarth  de- 
scribed as  a  mere  comic  painter,  as  one  whose  chief  ambition  wai 
to  raise  a  laugh.  To  deny  that  there  are  throughout  the  printa 
which  I  have  mentioned  circumstances  introduced  of  a  laughable 
tendency,  would  be  to  run  counter  to  the  conmion  notions  of  man- 
kind ;  but  to  suppose  that  in  their  rtding  character  they  appeal 
chiefly  to  the  risible  faculty,  and  not  first  and  foremost  to  the 
Tcry  heart  of  man,  its  best  and  most  serious  feelings^  would  be  to 
mistrike  no  less  grossly  their  aim  and  purpose.  A  set  of  severer 
satires,  (for  they  are  not  so  much  comedies,  which  they  have 
been  likened  to,  as  they  are  strong  and  masculine  satires,)  less 
mingled  with  any  thing  of  mere  fun,  were  never  written  upon  pa- 
per, or  graven  upon  copper.  They  resemble  Juvenal,  or  the  sa- 
tiric touches  in  Timon  of  Athens. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  reply  of  a  s;ent1eman,  who,  being  asked 
which  book  he  esteemed  most  in  his  library,  answered  "  Shak- 
speare :"  being  asked  vhich  he  esteemed  next  best,  replied, 
"  Hogarth."  His  graphic  represenlatioiis  are  indeed  books ; 
they  have  the  teeming,  fruitful,  suggestive  meaning  of  words. 
Other  pictures  v/e  look  at-— his  pruits  we  read. 

In  pursuance  of  this  parallel,  1  have  sometimes  entertained 
mj'self  with  comparing  the  Timon  of  Athens  of  Shakspeare 
(which  1  have  just  mentioned)  and  Hogarth's  Rakers  Progress 
together.  The  story,  the  moral,  in  both  is  nearly  the  same. 
The  wild  course  of  riot  and  extravagance,  ending  in  the  one  with 
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driviag  the  Prodigal  from  the  society  of  men  into  the  solitude  of 
the  deserts,  and  in  the  other  with  conducting  the  Rake  through 
his  several  stages  of  dissipation  into  the  still  more  complete  deso- 
lations of  the  mad-house,  in  the  play  and  in  the  picture  are  de- 
scribed with  almost  equal  force  and  nature.  The  levee  of  the 
Rake,  which  fonns  the  subject  of  the  second  plate  in  the  series, 
IB  almost  a  transcript  of  Timon's  levee  in  the  opening  scene  of 
that  play.  We  find  a  dedicating  poet,  and  other  similar  charac- 
ters, in  both. 

The  concluding  scene  in  the  Rakers  Progress  is,  p?rhMps,  su- 
perior to  the  last  scenes  of  Timon*  If  we  seek  for  soineihins:  of 
kindred  excellence  in  poetry,  it  must  be  in  the  scenes  of  Lf;:ir'8 
beginning  madness,  where  the  King,  and  the  Fool,  and  the  Tom- 
o*  Bedfam,  conspire  to  produce  such  a  medley  of  mirth  checked  by 
misery,  and  misery  rebuked  by  mirth;  where  the  society  of 
those  "strange  bedfellows,'*  which  misfortunes  have  brought 
Lear  acquainted  with,  so  finely  sets  forth  the  destitute  state  of 
the  monarch,  while  the  lunatic  bans  of  the  one,  and  the  disjointed 
sayings,  and  wild  but  pregnant  allusions  of  the  other,  so  wonder- 
fully sympathize  with  that  confusion,  which  they  seem  to  assist  ia 
the  production  of,  in  the  senses  of  that  "child-changed  father.^' 

In  the  scene  in  Bedlam,  which  terminates  the  Rakers  ProgresSf 
we  find  the  same  assortment  of  the  ludicrous  with  the  terrible. 
Here  is  desperate  madness,  the  overturning  of  originally  strong 
thinking  faculties,  at  which  we  shudder,  as  we  contemplate  the 
duration  and  pressure  of  affliction  which  it  must  have  asked  to  de- 
stroy such  a  building ;— and  here  is  the  gradual,  hurtless  lapse 
into  idiocy,  of  faculdes,  which  at  their  best  of  times  never  having 
been  strong,  we  look  upon  the  consummation  of  their  decay  with 
no  more  of  pity  than  is  consistent'  with  a  smile.  The  mad  tay- 
ior,  the  poor  driveller  that  has  gone  out  of  his  wits  (and  truly  he 
appears  to  have  had  no  great  journey  to  go  to  get  past  their  con- 
fines) for  tlie  love  of  Charming  Betty  Careless — these  half- 
laughable,  scarce- pitiable  objects  take  off  from  the  herror  which 
the  principal  figure  would  of  itself  raise,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  assist  the  feeling  of  the  scene  by  contributing  to  the  general 
■otion  of  its  subject : — 

Madness,  thou  chaos  of  the  brdn, 
What  art,  that  pleasure  giv'st,  and  pain  I 
Tyraimy  of  Fancy's  reign ! 
Mechanic  Fancy,  that  can  build 
Vast  labyrinths  and  mazes  wild. 
With  rule  disjointed,  shapeless  measure, 
Fiird  with  horror,  fiU'd  with  pleasure ! 
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Shapes  of  horror,  that  would  even 
Ca^i^t  doubts  of  mercy  upon  heaven. 
Shapes  of  pleasure,  that,  but  seen, 
Would  split  the  shiJcing  sides  of  spleen. 

Is  it  carrying  the  spirit  of  comparison  to  excess  to  remark  that 
in  the  poor  kneeling,  weeping  female,  who  accompanies  her  se- 
ducer in  his  sad  decay,  rhere  is  something  analogous  to  Kent,  or 
Cains,  as  he  delights  rather  to  be  called,  in  Lear — the  noblest 
pattern  of  virtue  which  even  Shakspeare  has  conceived— who 
follows  his  royal  master  in  banishment,  that  had  pronounced  hi$ 
banishment,  and,  forgetful  at  once  of  his  wrongs  and  dignities, 
taking  on  himself  the  disguise  of  a  menial,  retains  bis  fidelity  to 
the  figure,  his  loyalty  to  the  carcass,  the  shadow,  the  shell,  and 
empty  husk  of  Lear  ? 

In  the  perusal  of  a  book,  or  of  a  picture,  much  of  the  imprei* 
sion  which  we  receive  depends  upon  the  habit  of  mind  which  we 
bring  «vith  us  to  such  perusal.  The  same  circumstance  may  make 
one  person  laugh,  which  shall  render  another  very  serious;  or  in 
the  same  person  the  first  impression  may  be  corrected  by  after- 
thought. The  misemployed,  incongruous  characters  at  the  JETar- 
lot^s  Funeraly  on  a  superficial  inspection,  provoke  to  laughter; 
but  when  we  have  sacrificed  the  first  emotion  to  levity,  a  \ery 
different  frame  of  mind  succeeds,  or  the  painter  has  lost  half  hn 

Eurpose.  I  never  look  at  that  wonderful  assemblage  of  depraved 
eings,  who,  without  a  grain  of  reverence  or  pity  in  their  per^ 
verted  minds,  are  performing  the  sacred  exteriors  of  duty  to  the 
relics  of  their  departed  partner  in  folly,  but  I  am  as  much  moved 
to  sympathy  from  the  very  want  of  it  in  them,  as  I  should  be  bjr 
the  finest  representation  of  a  virtuous  death-bed  surrounded  by 
real  mourners,  pious  children,  weeping  friends — perhaps  more  bjr 
the  very  contrast.  What  reflections  does  it  not  awake,  of  the 
dreadful  heartless  state  in  which  the  creature  (a  female  too)  miiat 
have  lived,  who  in  death  wants  the  accompaniment  of  one  genu- 
ine tear.  That  wretch  who  is  removing  the  lid  of  the  coffin  to 
gaze  upon  the  corpse  with  a  face  which  indicates  a  perfect  nega* 
tion  of  all  goodness  or  womanhood — the  hypocrite  parson  and 
bis  demure  partner— all  the  fiendish  group — to  a  thoughtful  mind 
present  a  moral  emblem  more  affecting  than  if  the  poor  friendless 
carcass  had  been  depicted  as  thrown  out  to  the  woods,  where 
wolves  had  assisted  at  its  obsequies,  itself  furnishing  forth  its  own 
funeral  banquet. 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  such  incongruities  aS  are  met  together  in 
this  picture — incongruous  objects  being  of  the  very  essence  of 
laughter — but  surely  the  laugh  is  far  different  in  its  kind  from 
that  thoughtless  species  to  which  we  are  moved  by  mere  farce 
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and  grotesque.  We  laugh  when  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  at 
the  first  sight  of  the  white  cliffs  of  Britain,  feels  his  heart  yearn 
with  filial  fondness  towards  the  land  of  his  progenitors,  which  he 
is  coming  to  fleece  and  plunder— we  smile  at  the  exquisite  irony 
of  the  passage — but  if  we  are  not  led  on  by  such  passages  to 
tome  more  salutary  feeling  than  laughter,  we  are  very  negligent 
perusers  of  them,  in  book  or  picture. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  those  who  cry  up  the  great  historical 
school  in  this  country,  at  the  head  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
is  placed,  to  exclude  Hogarth  from  that  school,  as  an  artist  of  an 
inferior  and  vulgar  class.  Those  persons  seem  to  me  to  confound 
the  painting  of  subjects  in  common  or  vulgar  life  with  the  being  a 
vulgar  artist.  The  quantity  of  thought  which  Hogarth  crowds 
into  every  picture  would  alone  wivuigarise  every  subject  wbich 
be  might  choose.  Let  us  take  the  lowest  of  his  subjects,  the 
print  called  Gin  Lane.  Here  is  plenty  of  poverty  and  low  stuff 
to. disgust  upon  a  superficial  view;  and,  accordingly,  a  cold  spec- 
tator feels  himself  immediately  disgusted  and  repelled.  I  have 
seen  many  turn  away  from  it,  not  being  able  to  bear  it.  The 
same  persons  would,  perhaps,  have  looked  with  great  complacen- 
cy upon  Poussin^s  celebrated  picture  of  the  Plague  at  Alliens* 
Disease  and  Death,  and  bewildering  Terror,  in  Alhenian  gar- 
ments,  are  endurable,  and  come,  as  the  delicate  critics  express  it, 
within  the  ^'  limits  of  pleasurable  sensation.'^  But  the  scenes  of 
their  own  St.  Giles's,  delineated  by  their  own  countryman,  are  too 
shocking  to  think  of.  Yet,  if  we  could  abstract  our  minds  from 
the  fascinating  colours  of  the  picture,  and  forget  the  coarse  exe- 
cution (in  some  respects)  of  the  print,  intended,  as  it  was,  to  be  a 
cheap  plate,  accessible  to  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  for  whose  in- 
struction it  was  done,  I  think  we  could  have  no  hesitation  in  con- 
ferring the  palm  of  superior  genius  upon  Hogarth,  comparing  this 
work  of  his  with  Poussin's  picture.  There  is  more  of  imagina- 
tion in  it — that  power  which  draws  all  things  to  one — which 
makes  things  animate  and  inanimate,  beings  with  their  attributes, 
subjects  and  their  accessaries,  take  one  colour,  and  serve  to  one 
effect.  Every  thing  in  the  print,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  tells. 
Every  part  is  full  of  "  strange  images  of  death."  It  is  perfectly 
amazing  and  astounding  to  look  at.  Not  only  the  two  prominent 
figures,  the  woman  and  the  half  dead  man,  which  are  as  terrible  as 
any  thing  which  Michael  Angelo  ever  drew,  but  every  thing  else 
in  (he  print,  contributes  to  bewilder  andstupify — the  very  houses, 
as  I  heard  a  friend  of  mine  express  it,  tumbling  all  about,  in  va- 
rious directions,  seem  drunk — seem  absolutely  reeling  from  the 
effect  of  that  diabolical  spirit  of  frenzy  which  goes  forth  over  the 
whole  composition.     To  show  the  poetical  and  almost  prophet-* 
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ical  conception  in  the  artist,  one  little  circumstance  may  germ. 
Not  content  with  the  dying  and  dead  figures^  which  be  has 
strewed  in  profusion  over  the  proper  scene  of  the  actioUi  be  shows 
you  what  (of  a  kindred  nature)  is  passing  beyond  it  Close  by 
the  shell,  in  which,  by  direction  of  the  parish  beadle,  a  dmd  is 
depositing  his  wife,  is  an  old  wall,  which,  partaking  of  the  uni* 
rersal  decay  around  it,  is  tumbling  to  pieces.  Through  a  gap  io 
this  wall  are  seen  three  figures,  which  appear  to  make  a  part  in 
some  funeral  procession  which  is  passing  by  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall,  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  composition.  This  extendii^ 
of  the  interest  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  subject  could  only  have 
been  conceived  by  a  great  genius.  Shakspeare,  in  his  descrip- 
tion  of  the  Painting  of  the  Trojan  War,  in  his  Tarquin  and  lih 
crece,  has  introduced  a  similar  device,  where  the  painter  made  a 
part  stand  for  the  whole : 

For  much  imaginary  work  was  there, 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind. 
That  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  Rpear, 
Grip'd  in  an  armed  hand ;  himself  behind 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind : 
A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  head. 
Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 

This  he  well  calls  imaginary  workf  where  the  spectator  moat 
meet  the  artist  in  his  conceptions  half  way ;  and  it  is  peculiar  to 
the  confidence  of  high  genius  alone  to  trust  so  much  to  spectators 
or  readers.  Lesser  artists  show  every  thing  distinct  and  full,  as 
they  require  an  object  to  be  made  out  to  themselves  before  they 
can  comprehend  it. 

When  I  think  of  the  power  displayed  in  this  (I  will  not  hen* 
tate  to  say)  sublime  print,  it  seems  to  me  the  extreme  narrowness 
of  system  alone,  and  of  that  rage  for  classification,  by  which,  in 
matters  of  taste  at  least,  we  are  perpetually  perplexing  instead  of 
arranging  our  ideas,  that  would  make  us  concede  to  the  work  of 
Poussin,  above  mentioned  and  deny  to  this  of  Hogarth,  the  name 
of  a  grand  serious  composition. 

We  are  for  ever  deceiving  ourselves  with  names  and  theories* 
We  call  one  man  a  great  historical  painter,  because  he  has  taken 
for  his  subjects  kings,  or  great  men,  or  transactions  over  which 
time  has  thrown  a  grandeur.  We  term  another  the  painter  of 
common  life,  and  set  him  down  in  our  minds  for  an  artist  of  an  in* 
ferior  class,  without  reflecting  whether  the  quantity  of  thought 
shown  by  the  latter  may  not  much  more  than  level  the  distinction 
which  their  mere  choice  of  subjects  may  seem  to  place  between 
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them ;  or  whether,  in  fact,  from  that  very  common  life  a  great 
crtht  may  not  extract  as  deep  an  interest  as  another  man  from 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  history. 

•  I  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
Reynolds,  but  I  do  not  like  that  his  reputation  should  overshadow 
ud  stifle  the  merits  of  such  a  man  as  Hogarth,  nor  that  to  mere 
names  and  classifications  we  should  be  content  to  sacrifice  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  England. 

I  would  ask  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Reynolds,  whe- 
flier  in  the  countenances  of  his  Starir^  and  Orinning  Despairf 
#hich  he  has  given  us  for  the  faces  of  Ugolino  and  dying  Beau- 
fort, there  be  any  thing  comparable  to  the  expression  which  Ho^ 
garth  has  put  into  the  face  of  his  broken  down  Rake  in  the  last 
pbte  but  one  of  the  Rake's  Progress^*  where  a  letter  from  the 
manager  is  brought  to  him  to  say  that  his  play  ^<  will  not  do.'' 
Here  all  is  easy,  natural,  undistorted;  but,  withal,  what  a  mass  of 
wo  is  here  accumulated !— >the  long  history  of  a  misspent  life  is 
compressed  into  the  countenance  as  plainly  as  the  series  of  plates 
before  had  told  it ;  here  is  no  attempt  at  Gorgonian  looks,  which 
are  to  freeze  the  beholder,  no  grinning  at  the  antique  bed-posts, 
no  face-making,  or  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  spectators  in 
or  out  of  the  picture,  but  grief  kept  to  a  man*s  self,  a  face  re- 
tiring  from  notice,  with  the  shame  which  great  anguish  sometimes 
brings  with  it — a  final  leave  taken  of  hope — the  coming  on  of 
vacancy  and  stupefaction — a  beginning  alienation  of  mind,  book- 
ing like  tranquillity.  Here  is  matter  for  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
to  feed  on  for  the  hour  together — matter  to  feed  and  fertilize 
the  mind.  It  is  too  real  to  admit  one  thought  about  the  power 
of  the  artist  who  did  it.  When  we  compare  the  expression  in 
subjects  which  so  fairly  admit  of  comparison,  and  find  the  supe- 
riority so  clearly  to  remain  with  Hogarth,  shall  the  mere  con^ 
iemptible  diflerence  of  the  scene  of  it  being  laid  in  the  one  case 
ID  our  Fleet  or  King's  Bench  Prison,  and  in  the  other  in  the 
State  Prison  of  Pisa,  or  the  bedroom  of  a  cardinal — or  that  the 
vubject  of  the  one  has  never  been  authenticated,  and  the  other  is 
diatter  of  history— «o  weigh  down  the  real  points  of  the  compa- 
rison, as  to  induce  us  to  rank  the  artist  who  has  chosen  the  one 
acene  or  subject  (though  confessecUy  inferior  in  what  constitutes 
the  soul  of  his  art)  in  a  class  from  which  we  exclude  the  better 

*  The  first  face,  perhaps,  in  all  Hogarth  for  serious  expresnon.  That  which 
comes  next  to  it,  I  think,  is  the  jaded  morning  countenance  of  the  Dehauchee,  in 
tb^  aeeood  plate  of  the  Marriage  Alam^de^  which  lectures  on  the  vanity  of  plea* 
von  M  auaibly  at  any  thiog  in  Ecclesiaste*. 
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genius  (fvlio  has  happened  to  make  choice  of  the  other)  with 
something  like  disgrace  ?^ 

The  Boys  under  Demoniacal  PossessioUy  of  Raphael  and  Do- 
minichino,  by  what  law  of  classification  are  we  bound  to  assign 
them  to  belong  to  (he  great  style  in  painting,  and  to  degrade  into 
an  inferior  class  the  Rake  of  liogarth,  when  he  is  the  Madman  in 
the  Bedlam  scene  f  I  am  sure  he  is  far  more  impressive  than 
either.  It  is  a  face  which  no  one  who  has  seen  can  easily  forget* 
There  is  the  stretch  of  human  suffering  to  the  utmost  endurance, 
severe  bodily  pain,  brought  on  by  strong  mental  agpoys  the 
frightful)  obstinate  laugh  of  madness — yet  all  so  unforced  and 
iiatural,  that  those  who  never  were  witness  to  madness  in  real  life, 
think  they  see  nothing  but  what  is  familiar  to  them  in  this  fieu^e* 
Here  are  no  tricks  of  distortion,  nothing  but  the  natural  face. of 
agony.  This  is  high  tragic  painting,  and  we  might  as  well  deny 
to  Shakspeare  the  honours  of  a  great  tragedian,  because  he  has  in- 
terwoven scenes  of  mirth  with  the  serious  business  of  his  plays,  wi 
refuse  to  Hogarth  the  same  praise  for  the  two  concluding  scenes 
of  the  Rakers  Frogress^  because  of  the  Comic  Lunaticsf  which 
he  has  thrown  into  the  one,  or  the  Alcbymist  that  he  has  intro- 
duced in  the  other,  who  is  paddling  in  the  coals  of  his  furnace, 
keeping  alive  the  flames  of  vain  hope  within  the  very  walls  of  the 
prison  to  which  the  vanity  has  conducted  him,  which  have  taught 
the  darker  lesson  of  extinguished  hope  to  the  despouding  figure 
who  is  the  principal  person  of  the  scene. 

*  Sir  Joshua  KcynoUIs,  somcwiicre  In  hi»  lectures,  speaks  of  the  pretitmMiwn  of 
Hogarth  in  nttempting  the  grand  style  in  painting,  hy  which  he  means  his  cnoee  of 
certain  Scripture  subjects.  Hogarth's  excursions  into  Holy  Laud  >vere  not  veiT  mxh 
nicrous,  but  wiiut  he  hus  left  us  in  this  kind  have  at  least  this  merit,  tint  thej  liMV 
expression  of  tome  tort  or  other  in  them — the  Child  Afosea  before  Fkarouk'M 
J^aughter,  for  instance,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Sir  Joshua  UeYDoldB*s 
Hepose  in  Ejypt,  painted  for  Macklin's  Bible,  where,  for  a  Madona,  he  nas  tab- 
stituted  a  sleepy,  iusf  nuble,  unmotherly  girl,  one  so  little  worthy  to  have  been  ae- 
fleeted  as  the  mother  of  the  Saviour,  that  she  seems  to  have  neither  lieart  nor  feelio^ 
to  entitle  her  to  l)ccome  a  mother  at  all.  Hut,  indeed  the  race  of  Virgin  Marjr 
painters  seems  to  have  been  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  at  the  Keformation.  Oar 
artists  arc  too  good  E'rotestants  to  give  life  toUiat  admirable  commixture  of  mater- 
nal tenderness  with  reverential  awe,  and  wonder  approaching  to  worship^  with  vUeh 
the  Virgin  Mothers  of  1^.  da  Vinci  and  HapliMcl  ( iheniselvef*,  by  their  dhine  eooM* 
tenanoes,  inviting  men  to  worship)  couteuiplate  tJie  union  of  the  two  natnreaia  tht 
jtersoQ  of  ttieir  Ileaven-born  Infant. 

f  There  are  of  madmen,  as  there  are  of  tame. 

All  humour'd  not  alike.     We  have  here  some 

So  apish  and  fantastic,  play  with  a  feather; 

And  though  'twould  grieve  a  soul  to  see  God's  ima^' 

So  blemisli'd  and  defao'd,  yet  do  they  act 

Such  antic  and  such  pretty  lunacies, 

That,  spite  of  sorrow,  they  will  make  you  smile. 

Others  again  we  have,  like  angry  lions. 

Fierce  as  wild  bulls,  untamable  as  flies. 

Honesf  Tf^hsre, 
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■  It  b  the  forcci  of  these  kindly  admixtures  which  assimilattea 
.the  scenes  of  Hogarth  and  of  Shakspeare  to  the  drama  of  real 
Bfe,  where  no  such  thing  as  pure  tragedy  is  to  be  found:  but 
merriment  and  infelicity,  ponderous  crime  and  feather-light  va- 
nity, like  twi-formed  births,  disagreeing  complexions  of  one  in- 
texture,  perpetually  unite  to  show  forth  motley  spectacles  to  the 
world.  Then  it  is  that  the  poet  or  painter  shows  his  art,  when, 
io  the  selection  of  these  comic  adjuncts,  he  chooses  such  circuni- 
atances  as  shall  relieve,  contrast  with,  or  fall  into,  without  form- 
ing a  violent  opposition  to,  his  principal  object.  Who  sees  not 
that  the  Oravedigger  in  Hamlet,  the  Fool  in  Lear^  have  a  kind 
af  correspondency  to,  and  fall  in  with,  the  subjects  which  they 
■eem  to  interrupt,  while  the  comic  stuff  in  Venice  Preservedp 
and  the  doggerel  nonsense  of  the  Cook  and  his  poisoning  asso- 
ciates in  the  Rollo  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  are  pure,  irrele- 
Tant,  impertinent,  discords — as  bad  as  the  quarrelling  dog  and 
cat  under  the  table  of  the  Lord  and  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus 
of  Titian  ? 

Not  to  tire  the  reader  with  perpetual  reference  to  prints  which 
be  may  not  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess,  it  may  be  sui&cient  to 
remark,  that  the  same  tragic  cast  of  expression  and  incident, 
blended  in  some  instances  with  a  greater  alloy  of  comedy,  cha- 
racterizes his  other  great  work,  the  Marriage  Alamodej  as  well  aa 
those  less  elaborate  exertions  of  his  genius,  the  prints  called  In* 
dustry  and  Idleness^  the  Distrest  Poet,  &c.  forming,  with  the 
HarloPs  and  Rakers  Progresses^  the  most  considerable,  if  not  the 
largest,  class  of  his  productions — enough  surely  to  rescue  Hogarth 
from  the  imputation  of  being  a  mere  buSoon,  or  one  whose  gene* 
rai  aim  was  only  to  shake  the  sides. 

There  remains  a  very  numerous  class  of  his  performances, 
the  object  of  which  must  be  confessed  to  be  principally  comic. 
But  in  all  of  them  will  be  found  something  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  droll  productions  of  Bunbury  and  others.  They  have 
fbis  difference,  that  we  do  not  merely  laugh  at,  we  are  led  inta 
long  trains  of  reflection  by  them.  In  this  respect  they  resemble 
the  characters  of  Chaucer's  Pilgrims^  which  have  strokes  of  hu* 
mour  in  them  enough  to  designate  them,  for  the  most  part,  as 
comic,  but  our  strongest  feelings  still  is  wonder  at  the  compre* 
hensivencss  of  genius  which  could  crowd,  as  poet  and  painter 
have  done,  into  one  small  canvass  so  many  diverse  yet  coCpera- 
ting  materials. 

The  faces  of  Hogarth  have  not  a  mere  momentary  interest,  an 
in  caricatures,  or  those  grotesque  physiognomies  which  we  some- 
times catch  a  glance  of  in  the  street,  and,  struck  with  their  whim- 
sicality, wish  for  a  pencil  and  the  power  to  sketch  them  down; 
and  forget  them  again  as  rapidly — but  they  are  permanent,  abidin;^ 
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Ideas.  Not  the  sports  of  Nature,  but  her  necessary,  eternal 
classes.  We  leel  that  we  cannot  part  with  any  of  them»  lest  a 
link  should  be  broken. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  he  has  seldom  drawn  a  mean 
or  insignificant  countenance.*  Hogarth*s  mind  was  eminently 
reflective ;  and,  as  it  has  been  well  observed  of  Shakspearci  that 
he  has  transfused  his  own  poetical  character  into  the  persona  of  hia 
draQia,  (they  arc  all  more  or  less  poelSj)  Hogarth  has  impressed 
a  thinking  character  upon  the  persons  of  his  canvass.  This  re- 
mark must  not  be  taken  universally.  The  exquisite  idiotism  of 
the  little  gentleman  in  the  bag  and  sword,  beating  his  drum,  in  th& 
print  of  the  Enraged  Mtisidan^  would  of  itself  rise  up  against  lo 
sweeping  an  assertion.  But  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  be  true  of 
the  generality  of  his  countenances.  The  knifegrinder  and  Jew 
fiute-player,  in  the  plate  just  mentioned,  may  serve  as  instanceg 
instead  of  a  thousand.  They  have  intense  thinking  faces,  though, 
the  purpose  to  which  they  are  subservient  by  no  means  required 
it;  but,  indeed,  it  seems  as  if  it  was  painful  to  Hogarth  to  con- 
template  mere  vacancy  or  insignificance. 

This  reflection  of  the  artist's  own  intellect  from  the  faces  of  his 
characters,  is  one  reason  why  the  works  of  Hogarth,  so  much 
more  than  those  of  any  other  artist,  are  objects  of  meditation. 
Our  intellectual  natures  love  the  mirror  which  gives  them  back 
their  own  likenesses.  The  mental  eye  will  not  bend  long  with 
delight  upon  vacancy. 

Another  line  of  eternal  separation  between  Ilogartli  and  the 
common  painters  of  droll  or  burlesque  subjects,  with  whom  he  is 
often  confounded,  is  the  sense  of  beauty,  which,  in  the  most  un* 
promising  subjects,  seems  never  wholly  to  have  deserted  him. 
**  Hogarth  himself,"  says  Mr.  CoIeridge,f  from  whom  I  have  boiv 
rowed  this  observation,  speaking  of  a  scene  which  took  place  at 
Ratzeburg,  *^  never  drew  a  more  ludicrous  distortion,  both  of  al* 
titude  and  physiognomy,  than  this  eflect  occasioned:  nor  was 
there  wanting  beside  it  one  of  those  beautiful  female  faces  which 
the  same  Hogarth,  in  whom  the  satirist  ncvei*  extinguished  that 
love  of  beauty  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poet,  so  often  and  so 
gladly  introduces  as  the  central  figure  iu  a  crowd  of  hnmoroui 
deformities,  which  figure  (such  is  the  power  of  true  genius)  neither 
acts,  nor  is  meant  to  act,  as  a  contrast,  but  diflTuses  through  alif 

*  If  there  ere  any  of  tbat  de&oiiptioii.  thej  are  in  hit  Strolling  Playera,  a  print 
which  has  been  cried  up  bjr  Lord  Orford  ai  the  richest  of  his  prodactions,  and  it 
may  be,  for  what  I  know,  in  the  mere  lumi>er.  the  properties,  and  dead  fumitare  of 
the  scene,  but  in  living  character  and  expression  it  is  (for  Hogarth)  lamentably  poor 
and  wanting;  it  is,  nerhaps,  the  only  one  gf  hia  performiuces  at  which  we  havo  a 
right  to  feel  disgusteo. 

t  The  Friend,  No.  XYI. 
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and  over  each  of  the  group,  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  human 
gladness ;  and  even  when  the  attention  is  no  longer  consciousij 
directed  to  the  cause  of  this  feeling,  still  blends  its  tenderness 
with  our  laughter;  and  thus  prevents  tlie  instruetive  merrimefit  at 
the  whims  of  nature^  or  ike  foibles  or  humours  of  our  fellow  men^ 
froai  dfigenercUing  into  the  heart-poison  of  contempt  or  Iiatred.*^ 
To  the  beautiful  females  in  Hogarth,  which  Mr.  C.  has  pointed 
out,  might  be  added  the  frequent  introduction  of  children  (^which 
Hogarth  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  delight  in)  into  his 
pieces.  They  have  a  singular  ejQTect  in  giving  tranquillity,  and  a 
portion  of  their  own  innocence,  to  the  subject.  The  Baby 
riding  in  its  mother's  lap,  in  the  March  to  FinclUeyj  (its  careless, 
innocent  face  placed  directly  behind  the  intriguing,  time-furrowed 
countenance  of  the  treason-plotting  French  priest,)  perfectly 
sobers  the  whole  of  that  tumultuous  scene.  The  Boy  Mourner 
winding  up  his  top  with  so  much  unpretending  insensibility  in  the 
piste  of  the  HarloVs  Funeral^  (the  only  thing  in  that  assembly 
that  is  not  a  hypocrite,)  quiets  and  soothes  the  mind  that  has 
been  disturbed  at  the  sight  of  so  much  depraved  man  and  woman- 
kind. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  I  met  with  a  passage  in  the  wri* 
ting?  of  the  late  Mr.  Barry,  which,  as  it  falls  in  with  the  vulgar 
noHon  respecting  Hogarth,  which  this  Essay  has  been  employed 
in  combatmg,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  transcribe,  with  such 
remarks  as  may  suggest  themselves  to  me  in  the  transcription, 
referring  the  reader,  for  a  fuller  answer,  to  that  which  has  gone 
before : 

**  Notwithstanding  Hogarth's  merit  does  undoubtedly  entitle  him 
to  an  honourable  place  among  the  artists,  and  that  his  little  composi- 
ttons,  considered  as  so  many  dramatic  representations,  abounding 
with  humour,  character,  and  extensive  observations  on  the  various 
incidents  of  low,  faulty,  and  vitious  life,  are  very  ingeniously  brought 
together,  and  frequently  tell  their  own  story  with  more  facility  than 
is  often  found  in  many  of  the  elevated  and  more  noble  inventions  of 
Ra&elle,  and  other  great  men ;  yet  it  must  be  honestly  confessed, 
ttiat  in  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  figure,  foreigners  have  justly 
obserired,  that  Hogarth  is  often  so  raw  and  unformed,  as  hardly  to 
deserve  the  name  of  an  artist.  But  this  capital  defect  is  not  often 
perceivable^  as  examples  of  tlie  naked  and  of  elevated  nature  but 
rarely  occur  in  his  subjects,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  filled  with 
characters,  that  in  their  nature  tend  to  deformity;  besides,  his  figures 
are  small,  and  the  jonctures,  and  other  difficulties  of  drawing  that 
might  occur  in  their  limbs,  are  artfully  concealed  with  their  clothes, 
n^,  &&C.  But  what  would  atone  for  all  his  defects,  even  if  they 
were  twice  told,  is  his  admirable  fund  of  invention,  ever  inexhausti- 
ble in  its  resources;  and  his  satire,  which  is  always  sharp  and  pcrti- 
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nent,  and  often  highly  moral,  was  (except  in  a  few  instances,  where' 
he  weakly  and  meanly  suffered  his  integrity  to  give  way  to  his  envy) 
geldom  or  never  employed  in  a  dishonest  or  unmanly  way.  Ho- 
garth has  been  often  imitated  in  his  satirical  vein,  sometimes  in  his 
humorous ;  but  very  few  have  attempted  to  rival  him  in  his  moral 
walk.  The  line  of  art  pursued  by  my  very  ingenious  predeces^r  and 
brother  academician,  Mr.  Penny,  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Ho- 
garth, and  is  of  a  much  more  delicate  and  superior  relish ;  he  at- 
tempts the  heart,  and  reaches  it,  whilst  Hogarth's  general  aim  is  only 
to  shake  the  sides;  in  other  respects,  no  comparison  can  be  thought 
of,  as  Mr.  Penny  has  all  that  knowledge  of  the  figure  and  academical 
Ekill  which  tlie  otiier  wanted.  As  to  Mr.  Bunbury,  who  has  so  hap- 
pily succeeded  in  the  vein  of  humour  and  caricatura,  he  has  for  some 
lime  past  altogether  relinquished  it,  for  the  more  amiable  pursuit  of 
beautiful  nature :  this,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  re- 
collect that  he  has,  in  Mrs.  Bunbury,  so  admirable  an  exemplar  of 
the  moat  finished  grace  and  beauty  continually  at  his  elbow.  But, 
(to  say  all  that  occurs  to  me  on  this  subject,)  perhaps,  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably doubted  whether  the  being  much  conversant  with  Hogarth's 
method  of  exposing  meanness,  deformity,  and  vice,  in  many  of  his 
works,  h  not  rather  a  dangerous,  or,  at  least,  a  worthless  pursuit ; 
which,  if  it  does  not  find  a  false  relish  and  a  love  of,  and  search  afltery 
satire  and  buffoonery  in  the  spectator,  is  at  least  not  unlikely  to  ^ve 
him  one.  Life  is  short;  and  the  little  leisure  of  it  is  much  better 
laid  out  upon  that  species  of  art  which  is  employed  about  the  amiable 
and  the  admirable,  as  it  is  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  better  and 
nobler  consequences  to  ourselves.  These  two  pursuits  in  art  may  be 
compared  with  two  sets  of  people  with  whom  we  might  associate ; 
if  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  Foots,  the  Kenricks,  &c.  we  shall  be 
continually  busied  and  paddling  in  whatever  is  ridicnlous,  faulty,  and 
Villous  in  life ;  whereas,  there  are  those  to  be  found,  with  whom  we 
should  be  in  the  constant  pursuit  and  study  of  all  that  gives  a  valae 
and  a  dignity  to  human  nature."  [Account  of  a  Series  of  Pictures 
in  the  Great  Room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Conoi- 
merce,  at  the  Adelphi,  by  James  Barry,  K.  A.  Professor  of  Painting 
to  the  Royal  Academy ;  reprinted  in  the  last  quarto  edition  of  his 
works.] 
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-it  mu?t  be  honestly  confessed,  that  in  what  is  called  know- 


ledge of  the  figure,  foreigners  have  justly  observed,"  &c. 

It  is  a  secret  well  known  to  the  professors  of  the  art  and  mys- 
tery of  criticism,  to  insist  upon  what  they  do  not  find  in  a  man's 
works,  and  to  pass  over  in  silence  what  they  do.  That  Hogarth 
did  not  draw  the  naked  fi;jnre  so  well  as  Michael  Angelo,  might 
l»e  allowed,  especially  as  "  examples  of  the  naked,*'  as  Mr.  Barry 
acknowledges,  "  rarely  (he  might  almost  have  said  never)  occur 
in  his  subjects;"  and  that  his  figures  under  their  draperies  do 
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M)t,di8C0Ter  all  the  fine  graces  of  an  Antinous  or  an  Apollo,  may 
be  conceded  likewise ;  perhaps  it  was  more  suitable  to  his  purpose 
to  represent  the  average  Ibrms  of  mankind  in  the  mediocrity  (ai 
Mr.  Burke  expresses  it)  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived :  but  that 
iiii  figures  in  general,  and  in  his  best  subjects,  are  so  glaringljr 
incorrect  as  is  hei%  insinuated,  i  dare  trust  my  own  eye  so  far  as 
positively  to  deny  the  fact.     And  there  is  one  part  of  the  figure 
lo  which  Hogarth  is  allowed  to  have  excelled,  which  these  fo« 
reigders   seem  to  have  overlooked,  or,  perhaps,  calculating  from 
its   proportion   to   the   whole,   (a  seventh  or  an  eighth,  I  forget 
which,)  deemed  it  of  trifling  importance ;  I  mean  the  human  face ; 
a  small  part,  reckoning  by  geographical  inches,  in  the  map  of 
man's  body ;  but  here  it  is  that  the  painter  of  expression  must 
condense  the  wonders  of  his  skill,  even  at  the  expense  of  ne- 
glecting the  ^' jonctures  and  other  difficulties  of  drawing  in  the 
limbs,''  which  it  must  be  a  cold  eye  that  in  the  interest  so  strong- 
ly demanded  by  Hogarth's  countenances  has  leisure  to  survey 
and  censure. 

**  The  line  of  art  pursued  by  ray  very  ingenious  predecessor  and 
brother  academician,  Mr.  Penny." 

• 

The  first  impression  caused  in  jne  by  reading  this  passage  was 
an  eager  desire  to  know  who  this  Mr.  Penny  was.     This  great*^ 
sarpasser  of  Hogarth  in  the  ^<  delicacy  of  his  relish,"  and  the 
**  line  which  he  pursued,"  where  is  he,  what  are  his  works,  what 
has  he  to  show  ?     In  vain  I  tried  to  recollect,  till,  by  happily  pul- 
ting  the  questi(A  to  a  friend,  who  is  more  conversant  in  the 
works  of  the  illustrious  obscure  than  myself)  I  learnt  that  he  was 
the  painter  of  a  Death  of  Wolfe  which  missed  the  prize  the  year 
that  the  celebrated  picture  of  West  on  the  same  subject  obtained 
it;  that. he  also  made  a  picture  of  the  Marquis  of  Grcinby  re^ 
lieving  a  Sick  Soldier  ;  moreover,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  two 
pictures  of  Suspended  and  Restored  Animationy  which  I  now 
remember  to  have  seen  in  the  exhibition  some  years  since,  and 
the  prints  from  which  are  still  extant  in  good  men's  houses. 
This,  then,  I  suppose,  is  the  line  of  subjects  in  which  Mr.  Penny 
was  so  much  superior  to  Hogarth.     I  confess,  I  am  not  of  that 
opinion.     The  relieving  of  poverty  by  the  purse^  and  the  re» 
istoring  a  young  man  to  his  parents,  by  using  the  methods  pre- 
scribed by   the  Humane  Society,  are  doubtless  very  amiable 
subjects,  pretty  things  to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of  humanity; 
they  amount  to  about  as  much  instruction  as  the  stories  of  good 
boys  that  give  away  their  custards  to  poor  beggar-boys  in  chil- 
dren's books,  or  the  tale  of  Carlo  the  Dog.     But,  good  God  !  is 
Vol.  V.  New  Series.  21 
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this  milk  for  babes  to  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  Hogarth's  moral 
scenes,  his  strong  meat  for  m^n  ?  As  well  might  we  prefer  the 
fulsome  verses  upon  their  own  goodness  to  which  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Literary  Fund  annually  sit  still  with  such  shameless  pa- 
tience to  listen,  to  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  because  the 
former  are  full  of  tender  images  of  Worth  relieved  by  Charity» 
and  Charity  stretching  out  her  hand  to  rescue  sinking  Genius,  and 
the  theme  of  the  latter  is  men's  crimes  and  follies,  with  their, 
black  consequences — forgetful,  meanwhile,  of  those  straioB  of 
moral  pathos,  those  sublime  heart-touches,  which  these  poets  (in 
\]iem  chiefly  showing  themselves  poets)  are  perpetually  darting 
across  the  otherwise  appalling  gloom  of  their  subject — consolatory 
remembrancers,  when  their  pictures  of  guilty  mankind  have  made 
us  even  to  despair  for  our  species,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
virtue  and  moral  dignity  in  the  world,  that  her  unquenchable 
spark  ia  not  utterly  out — refreshing  adlnonitions,  to  which  we  turn 
foi'  shelter  from  the  too  great  heat  and  asperity  of  the  general 
satire. 

And  is  there  nothing  analogous  to  this  in  Hogarth?  nothing, 
which  "attempts  and  reaches  the  heart?" — no  aim  beyond  that 
of  "  shaking  the  sides  ?"  If  the  kneeling,  ministering  female,  iB 
the  last  scene  of  the  Aake^s  Progre^s^  the  Bedlam  Scene,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  before,  and  have  dared  almost  to  parallel  it 
with  the  most  absolute  idea  of  virtue  which  Shakspcare  has  left 
us,  be  not  enough  to  disprove  the  assertion ;  if  the  sad  endings  of 
the  Harlot  and  the  Rake,  the  passionate  heart-bleeding  entreaties  ' 
for  forgiveness  which  the  adulterous  wife  is  pouring  forth  to  her 
assassinated  and  dying  lord  in  the  last  scene. but  one  of  the 
Marriage  Alamode — if  these  be  not  things  to  touch  the  heartf 
and  dispose  the  mind  to  a  meditative  tenderness;  is  there  nothing 
Bweetly  conciliatory  in  the  mild,  patient  face  and  gesture  with 
which  the  wife  seems  to  ailay  and  ventilate  the  feverish,  irritated 
feelings  of  her  poor,  poverty-distracted  mate  (the  true  ^opy  of 
the  genus  irritabile)  in  the  print  of  the  Dialrcst  Poet?  or  if  an 
image  of  maternal  love  be  required,  where  shall  we  find  a  su^ 
blimci  view  of  it  than  in  that  aged  woman  in  Industry  and  Idlc' 
ncssy  (Plate  V.)  who  is  clinging  with  the  fondness  of  hope  not 
quite  extinguished  to  her  brutal,  vice-hardened  child,  whom  she  h 
accompanying  to  the  ghip  which  is  to  bear  him  away  from  his  na- 
tive soil,  of  which  he  has  been  adjudged  unworthy;  in  whose 
shocking  fare  every  trade  of  the  human  countenance  seems  ob* 
literated,  and  a  brute  beast's  to  be  left  instead,  shocking  and  re« 
pulsive  to  all  but  her  who  watched  over  it  in  its  cradle  before 
it  was  so  sadly  altered,  and  feels  it  must  belong  to  her  while  a 
pulse  by  the  vindictive  laws  of  his  country  shall  be  suffered  to 
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continue  to  beat  in  it.  ,  Compared  with  such  things,  what  is  Mr. 
Penny's  "  knowledge  of  the  figure  and  academical  skill  which  Ho* 
garth  wanted  ?" 

With  respect  to  what  follows  concerning  another  gentleman* 
with  the  congratulations  to  him  on  his  escape, out  of  the  regions 
€>f  **  humour  and  caricatura,"  in  which  it  appears  he  was  in  dati- 
ger  of  travelling  side  by  side  with  Hogarth,  I  can  only  con- 
^atujate  my  country,  ttfat  Mrs.  Hogarth  knew  her  province 
better  than  by  disturbing  her  husband  at  his  pallet,  to  divert  him 
from  that  universality  of  subject,  which  has  stamped  him,  per- 
haps, next  to  Shakspe^re,  the  most  inventive  genius  which  thit 
island  has  produced,  into  the  <<  amiable  pursuit  of  beautiful  na- 
ture," i.  e.  copying,  ad  infinitum,  the  individual  charms  and  graces 
of  Mrs.  H. 

**  Hogarth's  method  of  exposing  meanness,  deformity,  and  vice." 
••  Paddling  in  whatever  is  ridiculous,  faulty,  and  vitious." 

A  person  unacquainted  with  the  works  thus  stigmatized,  would 
be  apt  to  imagine,  that  in  Hogarth  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
found  but  subjects  of  the  coarsest  and  most  repulsive  nature. 
That  his  imagination  was  naturally  unsweet,  and  that  he  delighted 
in  raking  into  every  species  of  moral  filth.  That  he  preyed 
upon  sore  places  only,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  exposing  the  uik 
sound  and  rotten  parts  of  human  nature ; — whereas,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  plates  of  the  HarloCs  Progress^ 
which  are  harder  in  their  character  than  any  of  the  rest  of  bin 
productions,  (the  Stages  of  Cruelty  I  omit,  as  mere  worthless 
caricaturas,  foreign  to  his  general  habits,  the  offspring  of  his 
fancy  in  some  wayward  humour,)  there  is  scarce  one  of  his 
pieces  where  vice  is  most  strongly  satirized,  in  which  some 
figure  is  not  introduced  upon  which  the  moral  eye  may  rest  satis- 
fied ;  a  face  that  indicates  p;oodness,  or,  perhaps,  mere  good  hu* 
mouredness  and  carelessness  of  mind  (negation  of  evil}  only, 
yet  enough  to  give  a  relaxation  to  the  frowning  brow  of  satire, 
and  keep  the  general  air  from  tainting.  Take  the  mild,  supplica- 
ting posture  of  patient  Poverty,  in  the  poor  woman  that  is  per- 
suading the  pawnbroker  to  accept  her  clothes  in  pledge,  in  the 
plate  of  Gin  Lane^  for  an  instance.  A  little  does  it,  a  little  of  the 
good  nature  overpowers  a  world  of  bnd»  One  cordial,  honest 
laugh  of  a  Tom  Jones  absolutely  clears  the  atmosphere  that  was 
reeking  with  the  black,  putrifyiug  breathings  of  a  hypocrite 
Blifil.  One  homely,  expostulating  shrug  from  Strap,  warms  the 
whole  air  which  the  suggestions  of  a  gentlemauly  ingratitude 
from  his  friend  Random  had  begun  to  freeze.    One  <^  Lord 
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Filess  113^'  of  Parson  Adams,  upon  the  wickedness  of  the  timffs^ 
evorcisel^  and  purges  off  the  mass  of  iniquity  which  the  world*- 
knowledge  of  even  a  Fielding  could  cull  out  and  rake  together* 
But  of  the  severer  class  of  Hogarth's  performances,  enough,  I 
trus^  has  been  said  to  show  that  they  do  not  merely  shock  aod 
repulse;  that  there  is  in  them  the  *^ scorn  of  vice,"  and  the 
<*  pity''  too ;  something  to  touch  the  heart,  and  keep  alive  the 
sense  of  moral  beauty ;  the  "  lacrymse  rerum,'*  and  the  sorrow- 
ing by  which  the  heart  is  made  better.  If  they  be  bad  things^ 
then  is  satire  and  tragedy  a  bad  thuig ;  let  us  proclaim  at  once  an 
age  of  gold,  and  sink  the  existence  of  vice  and  misery  io  our 
speculations ;  let  us 

Wink,  and  shut  our  apprehenstions  up 


From  common  sense  of  what  men  were  and  are : 

let  us  make  believej  with  the  children,  that  every  body  is  good 
and  happy ;  and,  with  Dr.  Swift,  write  panegyrics  upon  the 
world. 

But  that  larger  half  of  Hogarth's  works  which  were  painted 
more  for  entertainment  than  instruction,  (though  such  was  the  sug* 
<;estiveness  of  his  mind,  that  there  is  always  something  to  be  leartit 
from  them,)  his  humorous  scenes — are  they  such  as  merely  to 
disgust  and  set  us  against  our  species  ? 

The  confident  assertions  of  such  a  man  as  I  consider  the  late 
j>Ir.  Barry  to  have  been,  have  that  weight  of  authority  in  them 
iwhich  staggers,  at  first  hearing,  even  a  long  preconceived  opt* 
nion.  When  I  read  his  pathetic  admonition  concerning  toe 
shortness  of  life,  and  how  much  better  the  little  leisure  of  it 
Kere  laid  out  upon  "  that  species  of  art  which  is  employed  about 
the  amiable  and  the  admirable  ;'*  and  Hogarth's  *' method"  pro^ 
scribed  as  a  ^^dangerous  or  worthless  pursuit,"  I  began  to  think 
there  was  something  in  it;  that  I  might  have  been  indulging  all 
luy  life  a  passion  for  the  works  of  tbi»  aitist,  to  the  utter  preju- 
dice of  my  tubte  and  moral  sense;  but  my  first  convictiont 
gradually  returned,  a  world  of  good  natured  English  faces  came 
lip  one  by  one  to  my  recollection,  and  a  glance  at  the  matchless  , 
FAedion  Entertainment,  which  I  have  the  happiness  to  have  ' 
hanging  up  in  u\y  parlour,  subverted  Mr.  Barry's  whole  theory 
in  an  instant. 

In  that  inimitable  print,  (wliich,  in  my  judgment,  as  far  exceeds 
the  more  known  and  celebrated  March  to  Finchleyy  as  the  best 
comedy  exceeds  the  best  farce  that  ever  was  written,)  let  a  per- 
son look  till  he  be  saturated,  and  when  he  has  done  wondering  at 
the  iuYentiveneas  of  genius  which  could  bring  so  many  cbarac- 
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ters  (more  fban  thirtj  distinct  classes  of  face)  into  a  roonSy  add 
met  them  down  at  table  together,  or  otherwise  dispose  them  about» 
io  so  natural  a  manner,  engage  them  in  so  many  easy  sets  and  oc- 
cupations, yet  all  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  which 
brought  them  together,  so  that  we  feel  that  nothing  but  an  elec- 
tion time  could  have  assembled  them ;  having  no  central  figure 
or  principal  group,  (for  the  hero  of  the  piece,  the  candidate,  is 
properly   set  aside  in  the  levelling  indistinction  of  the  day,  one 
must  look  for  him  to  find  him,)  nothing  to  detain  the  eye  from 
.passing  from  part  to  part,  where  every  part  is  alike  instinct  with 
life — for  here   are   no  furniture-faces,  no  figures  brought  in  to  fill 
up  the  scene,  like  stage  choruses,  but  all  dramatis  persons ;  when 
he  shall  have  done  wondering  at  all  these  faces  so  strqngly  cha- 
ractered, yet  finished  with  the  accuracy  of  the  finest  miniature; 
when  he  shall  have  done  admiring  the  numberless  appendages  of 
the  seene,  those  gratuitous  doles  which  rich  genius  flings  into  the 
heap,  when  it  has  already  done  enough,  the  over-measure  which 
it  delights  in  giving,  as  if  it  felt  its  stores  were  exhaustless ;  the 
dumb  rhetoric  of  the  scenery— -for  tables,  and  chairs,  and  joint- 
stools  in  Hogarth  are  living  and  significant  things ;  the  witticisms 
that  are  expressed  by  words,  (ail  artists  but  Hogarth  have  failed 
when  they  have  endeavoured  to  combine  two  mediums  of  expres- 
sion, and  have  introduced  words  into  their  pictures,)  and  the  un- 
written numberless  little  allusive  pleasantries  that  are  scattered 
sbout ;  the  work  that  is  going  on  in  the  scene,  and  beyond  it,  as 
is  madetfvisible  to  the  ^<  eye  of  mind,*'  by  the  mob  which  choaks 
up  the  door  way,  and  the  sword  that  has  forced  an  entrance  be«* 
fore  its  master;  when  he  shall  have  sufficiently  admired  this 
wealth  of  genius,  let  him  fairly  say  what  is  the  result  left  on  his 
mind.     Is  it  an  impression  of  the  vileness  and  worthlessness  ot 
bis  species  ?  or  is  not  the  general  feeling  which  remains,  after 
tbe  individual  faces  have  ceased  to  act  sensibly  upon  his  mind,  a 
kindly  one  in  favour  of  his  species  ?  was  not  the  general  air  of 
the  scene  wholesome?  did  it  do  the  heart  hurt  to  be  among  it? 
Something  of  a  riotous  spirit  to  be  sure  is  there,  some  worldly* 
mindedness  in  some  of  the  faces,  a  Doddingtonian  smoothness 
which  does  not  promise  any  superfluous  degree  of  sincerity  ia 
the  fine  gentleman  who  has  been  the  occasion  of  calling  so  much 
good  company  together;  but  is  not  the  general  cast  of  expression 
in  the  faces  of  the  good  sort?  do  thqy  not  seem  cut  out  of  the 
good  old  rock,  substantial  English  honesty?    would  one  fear 
treachery  among  characters  of  their  expression  ?  or  shall  we  call 
their  honest  mirth  and  seldom-returning  relaxation  by  tHb  hard 
names  of  vice  and  profligacy  ?     That  poor  country  feilovv  that 
11  graspins;  his  staff,  Twhich,  from  that  difficulty  of  feeling  them- 
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selves  at  home  whicli  poor  men  experience  at  a  feast,  be  hasneTOr 
parted  with  since  he  came  i/ito  the  room,)  and  is  enjoying,  with  a 
relish  that  seems  to  fill  all  the  capacities  of  bis  soul,  the  slender  • 
joke,  which  that  facetious  wag,  his  neighbour,  is  practising  upon 
the  gouty  gentleman,  whose  eyes  the  effort  to  suppress  pain  has 
made  as  round  as  rings — does  it  shock  the  ^'  dignity  of  bumali 
nature"  to  look  at  that  man,  and  to  sympathize  with  bim  io  the 
seldom-heard  joke  which  has  unl)ent  his  care-worn,  hard-working 
visage,  and  drawn  iron  smiles,  from  it?  or  with  that  full-bearted 
cobbler,  who  is  honouring  with  the  grasp  of  an  honest  fist  the  im- 
used  palm  of  that  annoyed  patrician,  whom  the  license  of  thfi; 
time  has  seated  nexi  him.  '^ 

I  can  see  nothing  *'  dangerous"  in  the  contemplation  of  such 
scenes  as  this,  or  the  Enraged  Musician,  or  the  SotUliwark  Fair^ 
or  twenty  other  pleasant  prints  which  come  crowding  in  upon  my -^ 
recollection,  in  which  the  restless  activities,  the  diversified  benfB 
and  humours,  the  blameless  peculiarities  of  men,  as  they  deserre 
to  be  called,  rather  than  their  "  vices  and  follies,^'  are  held  op  in 
a  laughable  point  of  view.  All  laughter  is  not  of  a  dangerous  or 
soul -hardening  tendency.  There  is  the  petrifying  sneer  of  a 
demon,  which  excludes  and  kills  love,  and  there  is  the  cordial 
laughter  of  a  man,  which  implies  and  cherishes  it.  What  heart 
was  ever  made  the  worse  by  joining  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  sim- 
plicities of  Sir  Hugh  Evans  or  Parson  Adams,  where  a  sense  of 
.the  ridiculous  mutually  kindles  and  is  kindled  by  a  perception  of 
the  amiable  ?  That  tumultuous  harmony  of  singers  that  are 
roaring  out  the  words,  "  The  world  shall  bow  to  the  Assyrian 
throne,"  from  the  opera  of  Judith^  in  the  third  plate  of  the  se- 
ries, called  the  Four  Groups  of  Heads^  which  the  quick  eye  of 
Hogarth  must  have  struck  off  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  rage  for 
sacred  oratorios  in  this  county,  while  "  Music  yet  was  young,^ 
when  we  had  done  smiling  at  the  deafening  distortions  which 
these  teart^rs  of  devotion  to  rags  and  tatters,  these  takers  of  hea- 
ven by  storm,  in  their  boisterous  mimicry  of  the  occupations  of 
angels,  are  making — what  unkindly  impression  is  left  behind,  or 
what  more  of  harsh  or  con! amp! nous  feeling,  than  when  we  quietly 
leave  Uncle  Toby  and  IMi'.  Shandy  riding  their  hotiby-horses 
about  the  room  ?  The  conceited,  long-backed  sign-painter,  that 
with  all  the  self-applause  of  a  Raphael  or  Corregio  (the  twist  of 
body  which  his  conceit  has  thrown  him  into  has  something  of  the 
Corregiesque  in  it)  is  contemplating  the  picture  of  a  bottle  which 
he  is  drawing  from  an  actual  bottle  that  hangs  beside  him,  in  the 
print  of  Beer  Street — while  we  sinile  at  the  enormity  of  the  self- 
delusion,  can  we  help  loving  the  good  humour  and  self-compla- 
cency of  the  fellow?  would  we  willingly  wake  him  from  his 
dream  ? 
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T  Sajr  not  that  all  the  ridiculous  subjects  of  Hogartli  ttave  ne* 
cMnrRy  something  ii|i  them  to  make  us  like  fhem;  some  arte  in- 
liferent  to  us,  some  in  their  natures  repulsive,  and  onlj  made  in- 
tftestiDg  by  the  wonderful  skill  and  truth  to  nature  in  the  painter; 
brft  I  contend  that  there  is  in  most  of  thfem  that  sprinkling  of  the  ' 
beitter  nature,  which,  like  holy-water,  chases  away  and  disperses 
tlie  contagion  of  4he  bad.  They  have  this  in  them  besides,  that 
Ibey  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  every-day  human  face — they^. 
giVe  us  skill  to  detect  those  gradations  of  sense  and  virtue  (which 
eUdape  the  careless  or  fastidious  observer)  in  the  countenances  of 

&  world  attK)ut  us;  and  prevent  that^disgyst  at  common  life^ 
tadium  quoiidianarum  formarumf  which  an  unrestrictecl 
piu»ion  for  idei^l  forms  and  beauties  is  in  danger  of  producing* 
|q  Ibis,  as  in  many  other  things,  they  are  analogous  to  the  best 
looreh  of  Smollett  or  Fielding. 


POETRY. 


LINES  BY  LORD  BYRON. 


KOT  rUBUSUID  in  art  lOlTIOIf  OF  HIB  POXMS. 


[The  deftanon  of  theie  lines  was  this :  The  Regent  had  eollected  a  gallerj  of.  I 
portraits  Of  the  p'ineipi^l  living  Bi^itiah  beauties,  executed  by  a  dis^ngaished  fon 
artist  One  of  these,  Lady  Jersey,  lately  happened  to  fall  undet-  the  ditpleati 
<tf  the  pcioce,  and  her  pictare  was  ignominiously  dismissed  from  the 


When  the  yain  triumph  of  th'  imperial  lord 
Whom  servile  Rome  obeyed,  and  yet  abhorr'dp 
Gave  to  the  vulgar  gaze  each  glorious  bust, 
That  left  a  likeness  of  the  brave  and  just; 
What  most  admir'd  each  scrutinizing  eye. 
Of  all  that  deck'd  the  passing  pageantry, 
What  spread  from  face  to  face  that  wond'ring  air  ? 
The  thought  of  Brutus, yor  he  was  not  there. 
That  absence  prov'd  his  virorth ;  that  absence  fix'd    ' 
His  mem'ry  on  the  longing  mind  unmixM, 
And  more  decreed  his  glory  to  endure 
Than  all  a  gold  Colossus  could  secure. 

If  thus,  fair  Jersey,  our  admiring  gaze 
Search  for  thy  form  in  vain,  and  mute  amaze, 
Amidst  those  pictured  charms,  whose  loveliness. 
Bright  though  they  be,  thy  own  had  rendered  lesB; 
If  be,  THAT  TAIN  OLD  MAA,  whom  truth  admits, 
^Heir  of  his  father's        *        *        *        * 
If  his  corrupted  eye  and  wither'd  heart 
Could  with  thy  gentle  image  bear  to  part,  . 

*  Probably  the  blank  is  to  be  thus  supplied  : 
'*  Ilfcir  of  his  Other's  throne  and  shatter' d  ■aih,'*^ 


w 


Thnt  taateleas  limine  be  liis,  aritl  out'i  llic  grief, 
To  gaze  on  beauty's  band,  withoul  its  cliUf: 
Yet  comfiirl  slill  one  eellifib  thoughl  imparts, 
We  lose  thai  portrail,  bul  preserve  our  hearli. 
What  can  liia  vaiinlecl  gallery  now  liiacloEs  ] 
A  garden,  willi  all  flowers  except  the  rose  ; 
A  fount,  timt  only  wants  its  living  Blreani ; 
A  night,  wi(h  every  star,  save  Dian's  beam  ; 
Lost  to  our  eyea  the  present  farms  shall  be 
Thaf  turn  from  (racing  them  to  ilreain  of  thee. 
Antl  more  on  thai  recallM  rcEemblunce  pausit 
Than  all  he  shall  not  force  on  our  applauie. 

I^ng  mity  thy  yet  meridian  lustre  shine, 
With  all  thill  virtue  asks  of  homage,  thine ; 
Thcaymmelry  of  youth,  the  grace  of  mien, 
The  eye  that  glaihltns,  aud  [he  brow  serene, 
The  glossy  ilarhness  of  that  clastering  hair, 
Which  shaile?.  jet  shows,  that  forehead  more  than  fair, 
Each  glanee  that  wins  ug,  and  the  life  lliat  Ihruwi 
A  spell  that  will  not  let  our  looks  repose. 
But  turn  to  gaza  again,  and  lind  anew 
Somecharin  thai  well  rewards  anolhcr  view; 
These  are  not  Icssen'd,  the»e  are  still  as  bright, 
Albcil  too  dazzling  for  a  dotard's  sight; 
And  these  must  wait  fill  every  charm  is  gone  ; 
To  please  the  paltiy  heart  that  pleaseB  none : 
That  dull  cold  sensualist  whose  dckly  eye 
111  envious  dimness  pass'd  (by  portrait  by, 
Who  rack'd  his  litlle  spirit  to  combine 
Its  hate  of  freedom's  loveliness  and  thine. 


Vol.  V.  New  Striti. 
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DuRiKG  the  last  year  the  Massacbuselts  Historical  Society  harB 
published  two  vols.  8vo.  of  about  300  pages  each,  being  the  first  aikl 
second  volumes  of  a  new  series  of  their  collections.  They  are  prin&d 
in  an  unostentatious  manner,  and,  like  the  former  volumes,  consist  of 
republications  of  scarce  old  tracts,  together  with,  various  original  fat-^ 
pers;  the  whole  forming  a  curious  miscellany  of  information  m 
many  points  of  the  natural,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  t^i^- 
United  Slates,  and  especially  of  New  England. 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  the  first  volume.  A  c||ie 
course  by  the  Hon.  John  Davis,  delivered  on  the  anniversary  bom- 
inemoration  of  the  tirst  landing  at  Plymouth ;  this  is  a  brief,  but  veqr  ^ 
pleasing,  sketch  of  the  history  and  characters  of  the  venerable  (kt^eit 
of  Massachusetts,  neither  aspiring  to  the  rhetorical  pomp  of  toniaff' 
declamation,  nor  descending  into  the  minuteness  of  mere  antiquarfn 
detail.  A  narrative  of  Bacon's  and  Ingram's  rebellion  in  Virgiiuat  in  • 
1675,  from  an  old  manuscript— -exceedingly  amusing  from  the  qorafr* 
ness  and  antiquated  affectation  of  its  style.  An  account  of  the  fires  jn 
Boston  and  its  vicinity  since  1701,  arranged  in  chronolo^cal  ordo^ 
and  drawn  up  with  whimsical  minuteness.  A  paper,  written  in  17^;$^ 
on  the  state  of  religious  liberty  in  New- York ;  an  unpleasant  nie- 
morial  of  the  angry  feelings  and  bitter  controversial  spirit  of  thoae 
times.  A  history  of  medical  science  in  Massachusetts,  by  Dr.  Barf- 
Ictt,  containing  a  minute  account  of  the  medical  institutions^  <&€.,^ 
that  state.  Topographical  sketches  of  several  townships  of  MttjM|i 
chusetts.  A  sensible  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  oak  for  lijp 
timber,  by  the  late  Gen.  Lincoln.  A  sketch  of  the  early  ecdesia^tiipil 
history  of  Massachusetts  by  the  late  Dr.  Elliot  of  Boston,  embnii^iif 
that  period  in  which  the  infant  colony  was  agitated  by  a  controvftiy 
between  the  strict  congregational  party  and  that  leaning  toviida 
prcsbyterianism.  This  is  followed  by  a  memoir  of  the  life  and  ^jbfft- 
ractcr  of  Dr.  Elliot,  a  pleasing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  amiiAifey 
modest,  and  learned  man,  who  has  deserved  well  of  the  literature  of 
his  country.  His  eulogist  styles  him  the  "  Jorlin  of  New  Engtand"— 
this  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  taste,  it  lii|^ 
praise  indeed.  The  moderation,  the  candour,  the  various  acholar- 
ship,  the  unstudied  pleasantry,  the  tniHs  sapieniia  of  Dr.  Jorlin,  have 
justly  gained  him  one  of  the  most  enviable  reputations  which  can  be 
acquired  by  genius  and  learning.  The  volume  also  contains  a  send* 
ble  and  polite  letter  from  Bishop  Watson,  and  some  short  biographical 
sketches  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Morton,  Rev.  John  Lathrop,  the  late 
Gov.  Sullivan,  Rev.  Wm.  Emerson,  and  Isaac  Lothrop,  Esq. 

The  second  volume  begins  with  an  elaborate  report  00  the  present 
state  of  the  Indians  of  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  JoA* 
ciously  compiled  from  various  authentic  sources.    It  is  followed  fay  • 
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republication  of  Jolinaon's  history  of  tfce  wonder-working  providence 
in  New  England,  a  very  rare  book,  originally  printed  in  1 654 ;  and  an 
extract  from  the  life  of  John  Button,  giving  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
Boston  in  1685;  very  entertaining  as  well  frottithe  brisk  and  lively 
style  of  its  narrative  as  from  the  view  of  the  society  and  manners  of 
those  times,  which  it  aifords.  These  are  succeeded  by  a  collection  of 
papers  on  the  episcopal  controversy  in  Connecticut  in  1722,  and  a 
tract  on  a  second  controversy  on  the  same  subject  in  1740;  histori' 
cal  aiid  topographical  accounts  of  Brookline  and  Charlestown,  Massa- 
chusetts, aud  Amherst,  New  Hampshire;  some  documents  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  revolution,  among  which  is  a  journal  by  Major 
Meigs  of  the  expedition  under  Montgomery  and  Arnold  against 
Quebec — several  bills  of  mortality,  and  other  short  miscellaneous 
papers,  and  a  brief  memoir  of  the  late  I.  S.  Buckminster,  a  scholar  and 
a  man  of  genius  of  whom  New  England  has  indeed  a  right  to  be  proud. 
As  a  vvh<»le,  these  volumes  are  very  creditable  to  tlie  society. 
They  form  a  mass  of  curious  information  and  valuable  materials *for 
the  historian  and  gt'ographer,  though  mixed  with  some  antiquarian 
rubbish  and  grave  tritliug. 

Eastburn,  Kirk  &  Co.  New- York,  propose  to  publish,  by  subscrip- 
tion, an  original  work  by  A.  G.  Whitney,  A.  M.  entitled  Synonyma 
Jinglica,  or  a  Dictionary  of  English  Synonymes,  In  one  vol.  8vo. 
The  objt'.ct  of  thi:j  work  is,  to  consider  and  define  the  various  classes 
of  words,  which  are  esteemed  and  used  as  synonymous ;  to  furnish 
the  writers  and  speakers  of  our  language  the  means  of  using  it  with 
propriety,  aud  to  prevent  those  mistakes  in  the  choice  of  terms, 
which  originate  in  ignorance  of  the  precipe  shades  of  difference  of 
various  words  which  are  supposed  to  mean  the  same  thing.  Every 
scholar  will  acknowledi^e  tiie  utility  aud  necessity  of  a  complete 
Dictionary  of  English  Synonymes.  Such  a  work  is  still  a  desidera- 
tum in  English  literature.  An  appendix  will  be  added  containing  a 
"View  of  the  force  anil  meaning  of  all  those  terminations  of  words 
which  recur  often  enough  to  form  a  class.  This  plan,  obvious  as  it 
may  appear,  is,  we  believe,  original.  As  we  have  long  ago  declared 
war  against  putfing  prosfjectuses  we  cannot  omit  observing  that  Mr. 
W.*8  is  sensible  and  modest. 

I.  T.  Buckingham,  Boston,  proposes  to  publish,  by  subscription, 
Gregory's  Translation  of  Bishop  Lowth's  lectures  on  the  sacred 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  It  will  be  elegantly  printed  in  two  vols.  8vo. 
at  the  price  of  four  dollars  the  svt  to  subscribers.  He  also  contem* 
plates  printing  a  handsome  edition  of  Lowth's  Isaiah,  in  one  vol.  8vo. 
price  to  subscribers  three  dollars.  The  long-established  reputation  of 
the  works  of  the  elegant  Lowth  can  receive  no  increase  from  our 
panegyric;  any  recommendation  of  them  to  scholars  or  theologiaiift 
would  be  superfluous:  but  we  believe  that  they  are  little  known  ia 
this  country  to  mere  general  readers  and  students  of  elegant  litera- 
ture. Surely  no  general  scholar  should  be  ignorant  of  a  work  whose 
merit  could  wring  from  Gibbon  (a  critic  not  very  partial  isithtr  te  tk% 
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subject  of  these  lectures,  or  the  University  in  which  they  were  delirer- 
ed)  the  confessioD  that  "  at  Oxford  Dr.  Lowtli,  with  equal  eloquence 
ami  erudition,  has  executed  his  (ask  in  his  incompturable  prctlecHans 
on  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews." 

Richards  and  Mallory,  Georgetown,  have  in  the  press  an  elegant 
miniature  edition  of  "  Sturm's  Reflections  on  the  Works  of  GJod,** 
translated  by  Dr.  Balfour,  in  three  volumes,  embellished  with  engra- 
vings by  the  first  American  artists. 

Eastbum,  Kirk  &  Co.  announce  a  journal  of  travels  in  Great 
Britain  in  1811  and  1812,  by  a  French  gentleman  now  resident  in  the 
United  States. 

Jl  collection  of  American  Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions,  ftilh  oecanonai 
notes.  By  the  Rf.v.  Tiinothy  Jfden,  A.  M,  Memfier  ofllie  Massadwh 
setts  and  N.  Y.  Historical  Societies ,  Sfc.  Kcic-York.  1814.  5  toIb. 
18mo. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  judicious  enough.  By  collecting  epita{iliB 
and  subjoining  to  them  succinct,  historical,  and  biographical  notiees, 
an  opportunity  of  preserving  some  memorial  of  many  characters,  not 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  figure  in  history,  but  yet  too  respectable 
to  be  altogether  forgotten ;  such  for  instance  as  many  of  the  presi- 
dents and  professors  of  our  colleges,  of  the  learned  clergy,  the  judges 
of  the  colonial  or  state  courts,  the  first  founders  of  new  settlements, 
or  the  benefactors  of  public  institutions.  Mr.  Alden  has,  however, 
lessened  the  interest  and  value  of  his  book  by  overloading  it  with 
many  epitaphs,  inscriptions,  and  genealogies  which  appear  to  Qs 
wholly  uninteresting  and  useless.  Yet  wc  cannot  refuse  him  the 
praise  of  great  industry,  zeal,  and  accuracy,  and  of  a  most  minute  ac- 
quaintance witli  the  early  and  local  history  of  New  England  and  the 
middle  states.  He  seems  to  have  the  tnic  spirit  of  an  anliquariaii. 
His  own  country  is  hardly  worthy  of  him ;  our  humble  antiquities  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  years  afford  no  scope  for  his  resolute  applica- 
tion and  indefatigable  curiosity.  He  should  be  engaged  in  grappUng 
with  the  worm-eaten  manuscripts  and  ilusty  folios  of  the  Bodleiahs 
or  the  Vatican,  and  rivaHingthe  Pecks,  and  Irelands,  and  Nichols's  of 
Europe.  The  mobt  melancholy  cons^ideration  with  respect  to  our 
own  anti(iuities  is,  that  we  have  not  only  no  monuments  of  antiqaitj 
now,  but  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  never  having  any,  except  upon  paper. 
There  is  a  terrible  rage  among  us  for  having  every  thing  sprace,  and 
new-painted,  and  fresh,  as  if  of  yesterday's  erection,  and  we  according- 
ly destroy  the  few  substantial  remains  of  the  labours  of  our  sires,  and 
sujiply  tlieir  places  with  stucco,  plaster,  and  artificial  stone  work. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  mortified  us  not  a  little  m 
cursorily  looking  over  these  volumes.  We  mean  the  evident  infe- 
riority in  purity  and  elegance  of  the  Latin  epitaphs  of  late  date,  to  the 
older  ones.  This  would  seem  to  be  indicative  of  a  decay  of  classical 
teaming  in  tins  country.  Wc  believe  the  fact  is,  that  our  classical 
learning  was  for  many  years  on  the  decline,  but  that  it  is  now  agaki 
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Eapidiy  reyiving.  Yet  perhaps  these  scanty  specimens  of  Latin 
composition  are  hardly  to  he  taken  as  a  fair  general  standard.  Mr. 
Aldcn  terms  these  five  volumes  '*  the  first  pentade"  of  his  work,  and 
intimates  that  he  intends  shortly  to  publish  another  series. 

.  John  Bristed,  Esq.  has  conmienced  a  very  extensive  course  of  lee- 
tM^tes,  which  he  Intends  to  continue  during  the  present  year.  They 
are  delivered  in  Columbia  college,  New- York.  The  following  b  tlM 
general  outline  of  his  plan. 

The  first  and  second  courses  will  be  addressed  to  students  of  all 
classes,  whether  in  training  for  either  of  the  learned  professions,  for 
the  pursuits  of  general  scholarship,  or  for  Ihe  employments  of  active 
life.  The  tliird  and  fourth  courses  will  be  addressed  exclusively  to 
students  of  law. 

The  first  course  will  contain  an  exposition  of  the  mor^  general  ele- 
ments of  metaphysical  inquiry,  of  historical  information,  of  political 
economy,  and  of  moral  philosophy.  The  second  course  will  consiBt 
of  practical  applications  of  tlie  elementary  trutlis  and  general  priitci* 
Ifles  contained  in  the  first  course,  to  national  history,  to  govemment, 
and  to  eloquence.  The  third  course  will  present  an  outline  of  the 
various  legal  codes,  by  which  civilized  nations  have  been,  and  are  ^ 
now  gbverned;  especially,  of  the  common,  of  the  civil,  and  of  inter- '^ 
national  law ;  together  with  references  to  the  chief  elementary  wri- 
ters, and  to  judicial  decisions.  The  fourth  course  will  follow  faith- 
fully the  tracks  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  threading  his  marginal 
authorities,  noficiug  the  occasional  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen, 
and  pointing;  out  in  what  instances  the  American  law,  constitutiona], 
statute,  and  ecmimon,  coincides  with,  or  differs  from  the  municipal 
law  of  England. 

The  chief  altention  will  be  paid  to  the  law  of  America,  as  its  evi- 
dences exist  in  the  constitution,  the  statutes,  and  the  reporters  of  the 
state  of  New-V'ork ;  next,  as  these  evidences  are  to  be  found  in  the 
federal  constitution,  the  staiutee,  and  reporters  of  the  United  States. 
After  which,  a  general  view  will  be  given  of  the  constitutions,  statutes, 
and  reports  in  some  of  the  other  principal  states,  particularly  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas; 
in  order  to  discover  how  far  they  run  parallel  with  or  oppose  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  England. 

In  the,^r5/  course  it  is  not  intended  to  deliver  a  systematic  series 
ef  lectures  on  the  abstract  elements  of  metaphysics,  of  moral  philo- 
jk)phy,  of  history,  or  of  political  economy.  This  has  long  since  been 
done  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  philosophers  of 
Europe.  It  is  therefore  the  design  of  the  lecturer  to  profit  by  the 
labours  of  these  great  men,  and  to  seize  the  prominent  principles  of 
these  four  grand  departments  of  human  inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of 
Illustrating  their  power  and  effect,  by  presenting  their  motives  and 
results,  embodied  into  action^  in  biographical  and  characteristic 
sketches  of  illustrious  individuals,  who,  by  the  efforts  of  talents, 
learning,  and  perseverance,  have  triumphed  over  the  obstacles  of 
eariy  destitution,  and  the   absence  of  all  friendly  encouragement. 
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haye  forced  their  way  upward  from  the  darkness  of  obscurity  int» 
Uie  day-dawn  of  eminence  while  living;  and,  when  dead,  have  left 
behind  them  imperishable  monuments  of  their  fame,  shining  as  bea- 
cons, to  light  succeeding  students  of  kindred  genius  and  industry,  to 
the  same  harbour  of  renown. 

It  is  intended  also  to  illustrate  the  force  and  consequences  of  the 
leading  principles  of  these  kindred  pursuits,  by  a  reference  to  those 
great  facts  recorded  in  history,  which  materially  affect  the  destinies 
of  nations,  in  accelerating  or  retarding  their  progress  to  social  im- 
provement. So  that,  if  tlie  design  of  the  lecturer  can  be  accom- 
plished, this  first  course  shall,  by  twining  together  the  chief  lights  of 
metaphysics,  of  moral  philosophy,  history,  and  political  economy, 
trace  out  a  path-way  of  practical  instruction ;  by  following  which  the 
student  may  be  assisted  in  developing  his  own  native  talents,  what- 
ever may  be  their  original  force  and  extent,  to  their  utmost  limits  of 
expansion  and  strength. 

It  is  also  hoped  to  lay  down  such  primary  principles,  and  to  deduct 
such  ultimate  truths,  as  may  give  to  entire  communities  some  inteltigi- 
ble  hints,  by  receiving,  and  acting  upon  which,  they  may  follow  tfic 
best  and  safest,  if  not  the  only,  roads  that  gradually  conduct  nations 
from  the  midnight  of  barbarism  and  weakness,  into  the  meridian 
splendour  of  civilization,  intelligence,  and  permanent  potentiality* 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Sir  Everard  Home  has  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  a  pa- 
per on  the  effect  of  different  injuries  in  the  Brain  upon  Sensation. 
The  attempts  to  determine  the  functions  of  the  difierent  parts  of 
the  brain  not  having  been  attended  with  success,  Sir  Everard  con- 
ceives tli  at  it  would  promote  the  advancement  of  physiology  if  medi- 
cal men  were  to  collect  together,  and  arrange  the  effects  produced  by 
different  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  brain.  The  present  pai»er  contains 
the  result  of  his  own  practice.  It  is  divided  into  ten  sections.  I.  On 
the  effect  of  water  accuuiulated  in  the  ventricles.  Water  accumulated 
in  the  ventricles,  even  to  tlie  amount  of  6^  ale  points,  does  not  destroy 
the  faculties,  provided  the  bones  of  the  cranium  be  not  united,  and  the 
head  enlarge  according  to  tl;e  accumulation.  A  curious  case  was  re- 
lated of  a  young  man  whose  head  had  increased  enormously,  and  who 
retained  his  faculties  entire,  except  some  inconveniences  from  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  head.  He  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  the 
head  was  33  inches  in  circumference.  When  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium, being  united,  prevent  the  head  from  enlarging,  the  accumula- 
tion of  water  in  the  ventricles  destroys  the  faculties,  and  produces 
idiotism  and  death.  2.  On  the  effects  of  concussion.  It  occasions 
nausea  and  vomiting,  giddiness,  and  apoplectic  iits,  which  rctarn  at  in- 
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terrals  for  fiome  time.  3.  On  the  enlargement  of  the  blood-TeBselt 
of  the  brain.  It  occasions  violent  headache,  watchfulness,  and  dis- 
orders of  the  bowels.  The  beating  of  the  arteries  of  the  bnun  hai 
been  supposed  essential  to  the  exertion  of  the  senses ;  but  John  Hun- 
ter retained  his  senses  after  the  heart  had  apparently  ceased  to  beat. 
4.  On  the  extravasation  of  blood.  It  produces  similar  effects  to  the 
accumulation  of  water ;  coma,  nausea,  apoplexy.  6.  On  the  effects  of 
the  formation  of  pus.  It  occasions  melancholy,  lowness  of  spirits,  and 
mania,  with  incessant  talking.  6.  On  the  effects  of  external  pressure. 
The  depression  of  the  skull  occasions  loss  of  memory,  the  incapacity 
of  using  the  proper  conversation,  &c.  all  which  disappear  when  the 
cause  is  removed.  7.  Internal  pressure  from  tubercles  produces  simi- 
lar effects.  8.  Hydatids  in  the  brain  occasion  bowel  complaints,  and 
a  comatose  state  of  the  rectum  and  bladder.  9.  Wounds  in  the  brain 
occasion  no  symptom  whatever,  nor  the  destruction  of  any  of  lliefii- 
culties.  When  a  fungous  excrescence  of  the  brain  takes  place  through 
a  hole  in  the  skull,  the  esophagus  becomes  so  sensible  as  to  prevent 
swallowing  solids,  from  the  pain  which  they  occasion.  10.  Injuries  of 
the  spinal  marrow  in  the  neck  occasion  paralysis  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  below  the  injury. 

A  paper  by  Smithson  Tennant,  Esquire,  describes  an  rnsicr  mode 
of  procuring  potassium  than  the  process  of  Gay-Lussac  and  The- 
nard.  The  method  is  this: — A  piece  of  gun-barrel,  about  18 
inches  long,  shut  nt  one  end,  is  covered  with  a  lute  composed  of  raw 
and  baked  Stourbridge  clay.  A  piece  of  gun-barrel,  about  9  inches 
long,  open  at  both  ends,  is  made  to  slip  into  the  upper  end  of  the  first 
gun-barrel.  The  lower  end  of  this  piece  has  a  narrow  opening.  It 
may  be  fixed  on  with  sealing-wax,  or  any  common  lute.  Over  the 
open  end  a  third  tube,  or  cap  of  tin  plate,  is  luted,  having  a  perforated 
cork,  through  which  passes  a  bent  tube  of  safety.  A  mixture  of  caus- 
tic potash  and  iron  turnings  is  put  into  the  bottom  of  this  gun-barrel, 
and  it  is  then  heated  violently,  for  about  an  hour,  in  a  common  smithV 
forge.  The  potassium  is  found  sublimed  pure  in  the  interior  iron 
tube. 

Hancock's  Improvemenl  in  the  construction  of  Carriage/s,  and  in  the 
application  of  a  material,  hitherto  unused  in  their  construttion. 

The  new  material  employed  by  Mr.  Hancock  is  whalebone,  which 
being  ferruled  at  certain  distances  to  counteract  its  tendency  to  split 
longitudinally,  and  inserted  in  the  parts  to  which  it  is  attached,  pre- 
vents their  sustaining  any  injury  from  those  concussions  to  which  car- 
riages are  liable.  The  spokes  of  the  wheels,  for  the  construction  of 
which  he  gives  particular  directions,  are  of  this  substance.  The  car- 
riage itself  is  made  neariy  in  the  usual  manner,  except  that  in  gigs  a 
piece  of  whalebone  is  put  between  the  iron  under  the  shafts,  and  it  is 
otherwise  introduced  to  strengthen  and  brace  the  vehicle,  as  may  ap- 
pear necessary  in  the  different  forms  on  which  carriages  may  be  con- 
structed. The  springs  are  made  of  steel,  with  bone  round,  under,  or 
upon  th«m,  or  of  whalebone  only.    The  body  has  no  other  norelfj 
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than  the  occasional  introduction  of  the  same  material;  and  theheadf| 
boodo,  or  roofs  are  composed  of  cotton,  silk,  or  leather,  with  whale- 
bone, iron,  sleel,  cano,  or  wood,  to  strain  or  raise  them.  The  paten- 
tee make?  his  whi»els  upright,  that  h,  without  dishing. 

According  to  lliis  mode  of  construction,  the  elasticity  is  much  mora 
pleasant  than  that  of  steel.  Springs  of  that  metal,  if  made  to  carry 
much  weight,  recover  so  suddenly  after  bending  as  frequently  to  throw 
the  person  riding  out  of  the  carriage ;  and  to  this  recoil,  and  not  to  the 
firet  shock,  many  of  the  fatal  accidents  which  occur  are  to  be  attribu- 
ted. Whalebone  being  more  plinnt,  does  not  recoil  so  speedily,  and 
springs  made  of  it  caimot  be  broken. 

Frcncti  Theatre, — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Paris. — At  the  Theatre  des 
Vaudevilles^  I  saw  /^  Rout  de  Paris  ;  ou,  hs  Allants  ct  Us  VenanlSy  the 
most  pleasant  farce  I  have  witnesse<l  for  a  long  time.  There  is  an 
actor  here  who  beats  Matthews  hollow — M.  .Joly ;  he  personated  ten 
different  characters  one  after  the  other,  and  all  of  them  admirably;  he 
was  on  the  stn2;e  almost  the  whole  of  the  piece;  and  the  quickneu 
with  which  ho  chansced  hU  ([vq^?^  was  suqirising.  The  look  of  each 
of  the  character?  was  so  totally  difTcrent,  that  you  would  hardly  be- 
lieve they  were  all  «u=tained  by  the  same  man.  Among  the  charac^ 
ters  he  suj)ported  was  an  Englirrh  il/?/o>v/,  who  entered  the  inn  at  which 
the  scene  was  laid,  with  Milady.  Tiie  Lord  and  Lady  were  dressed 
admirably.  The  Lord  wa?  a  gouty  niaji  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
and  splenetic ;  his  Lady  a  dashing  woman  of  twenty,  who  had  assured 
him  that  Paris  was  the  only  place  to  cure  his  gout.  Their  bad  French 
vras  delightful:  the  Lord  entered,  talking  to  his  servant  without: — 
**  .lllez^  doucern^nt,  petit  Williavis ;  nefatig;uez  par  le  cheval ;  nous  nou$ 
AiiRETER  nous  tci,  pour  le  ikjeuner"  The  innkeeper's  wife  tlien  asked 
them  what  tliey  would  have  for  breakfast;  the  lady  chose  milk,  and 
the  lord — "Powrwio?,  /o  bifstick."  The  lady  complained  of  the 
length  of  their  journey,  to  which  the  lord  assented — "  Ooddemy  yes^ 
Milady ;  le  chaniuy  it  est  plrin  de  lor\<i;uer.'^  All  this  amused  the  Pa- 
risians excessively;  the  actors  were  interrupted  with  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter, and  the  people  near  us  looked  every  minute  at  us,  to  see  how  we 
relished  it.  I  was  almost  in  hysterics.  INDlord  said  his  wife  spoke 
French  very  well :  "  Mais  pour  moi^  Goddem^  yf^d^-  ne  suis  pasjbrt 
pour  le  jyarlejnent,^*  At  last  the  lord  got  into  a  terrible  passion  at  the 
landlady  saying  that  the  French  gentlemen  would  be  very  fond  of  his 
wife,  and  vowed  he  would  pay  only  one  gjiinea  for  his  breakfast 
This  astonished  Madame  la  Iwtellerie,  "  Whai^'  said  she,  "  a  guinea ! 
26  francs  /'*  "  Ah,"  he  replied,  "  that  will  teach  you  to  say  the  French 
will  love  my  wife  ;  elk  n'abne  que  moi.^*  Exit  in  a  rage.  Before  the 
lady  had  time  to  follow,  and  while  you  heard  her  husband  outside  call- 
ing her,  Joly,  the  actor,  entered  again,  as  a  French  b^au,  qnixzing  the 
Englishman  he  had  just  passed.  The  change  was  wonderful.  The 
actress  who  played  Milady  was  dressed  a  PAnglaise^  in  a  cottage 
bonnet ;  and,  I  can  assure  you,  looked  much  prettier  than  all  the 
French  women  with  their  horrible  bonnets,  two  feet  high. 
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[From  the  Eclectic  Review.] 

The  name  of  Algernon  Sydney  ranks  among  the  most  famous 
of  which  his  country  can  boast,  yet,  as  Mr.  Meadley  remarks^ 
^  hb  personal  hjstory  has  hitherto  been  little  knoi?n.'  His  life  was 
not  distinguished  either  by  extraordinary  actions  or  romantic  suf- 
ferings. In  the  field  he  was  brave,  but  he  never  rose  to  a  rank 
sufficiently  high  to  lead  an  army  ;  in  the  cabinet  he  was  an  able 
negotiator,  but  he  never  filled  a  more  elevated  situation  than  that 
of  joint-commissioner  to  the  court  of  Denmark;  in  parliament  he 
gained  no  formidable  ascendency  by  eloquence  or  incorruptness ; 
in  private  life  he  was  the  younger  son  of  a  nobleman,  who  espous- 
ed the  contrary  party  in  politics ;  and  having  never  been  married. 
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he  had  no  family  influence  at  his  command,  and  only  a  small,  pre- 
carious fortune,  barelj  competent  to  his  maintenance.  His  whole 
grandeur,  aod  power,  arid  celebrity,  therefore,  arose  out  of  hia 
personal  character,  and  were  sustained  by  his  severe  and  inflen- 
ble  republican  virtues.  Great  he  might  have  been  in  any  situar 
tion,  which  afforded  room  for  a  superior  mind  to  display  it- 
self; but,  except  in  his  last  hour,  he  was  never  in  such  a  situation* 
During  the  civil  war  he  was  an  inferior  officer,  and  had  no  other 
opportunity  of  signalizing  himself  than  by  his  courage.  After- 
ward he  lived  many  years  a  voluntary  exile  in  Italy  and  France, 
among  people  whom  he  despised ;  and  when,  in  his  latter  days,  he 
settled  at  home,  that  very  love  of  his  country,  which  before 
caused  him  to  flee  from  it,  made  him  miserable  in  it,  from  an  irre- 
concilable abhorrence  of  its  base  and  profligate  government  under 
Charles  II.  Plis  end,  indeed,  was  a  death  glorious  to  himaelf,  be- 
cause it  was  puSered  with  a  magnanimity  not  to  be  surpassed,  while 
it  was  inflicted  with  shameless  and  determined  injustice.  To  these 
circumstances,  however,  he  owes  his  immortality  on  earth ;  and 
but  for  these,  it  is  evident  that  he  would  have  been  remembered 
merely  as  one  of  those  who  acted  a  part  above  the  vulgar  in  the 
iron  age  of  the  Stuarts,  when  royal  prerogative  and  popular  inno- 
vation had  their  long  and  sore,  tiieir  first  and  last  military  struggle 
in  Britain,  till,  at  the  revolution  of  1688,  being  happily  counterba- 
lanced, both  were,  we  trust,  for  ever  disarmed  of  their  mortal  wea- 
pons. In  all  previous  civil  wars,  from  those  between  the  Britons, 
and  the  Saxons,  to  those  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lao- 
caster,  there  was  not  one  in  which  the  people  themselves  were 
otherwise  dingaged,  than  as  the  agents  or  instruments  of  princes  and 
nobles  ;  and  in  the  issue  they  became  as  much  the  spoil  of  the 
conquerors  as  the  fields  which  they  cultivated.  But  in  the  coin 
test  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  and  in  the  sudden  in- 
surrection that  dispossessed  James  II.  of  the  throne  which  he  had 
forfeited,  every  man  that  drew  a  sword,  drew  it  for  himself;  and 
every  spectator  of  the  strife  had  a  personal  feeling  in  the  qoarrely 
and  an  individual  interest  in  the  event,  not  waiting  with  indiffer- 
ence till  he  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  strongest,  but  like  a  rationd,  inde- 
pendent being,  choosing  his  own  master,  and  submitting  to  laws 
made  by  those  whom  he  had  appointed  not  so  much  to  legislate 
over  him,  as  to  legislate  in  his  stead.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of 
this  period  that  Sydney  flourished,  and  in  the  malignant  interval 
of  insecure  repose  between  the  Rebellion  and  the  Revolution,  that 
he  was  murdered  by  the  forms  of  law.  Great,  indeed,  must  have 
been  the  weight  of  his  character,  and  the  influence  of  his  example, 
since  poor,  uncountenanced  by  his  family,  in  banishment  abroad, 
and  in  retirement  at  home,  he  was  ever  an  object  of  great  fear  and 
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hatred  to  a  weak  and  tyrannical  court,  and  his  ruin  seemed  so  ne« 
cessary  to  its  safety,  as  to  be  worth  accomplishing  by  means  the 
most  foul,  the  most  cowardly  and  cruel.  To  this  splendid  de- 
parture, after  a  clouded  career,  he  owes  the  preeminence  of  be- 
ing one  in  the  Triumvirate  of  Patriots,  whose  memories  are  unit- 
ed in  the  popular  sentiment  of  "  The  cause  for  which  Hampden 
bled  in  the  fields  and  Russel  and  Sydney  on  the  scaJjoldJ^^ 
Yet  still, 

'  Stat  magni  nominis  umbra  ;'* 

and  the  volume  before  us  will  add  nothing  to  the  glory  of  that 
mighty  name,  by  detailing  the  personal  history  of  him  who  left  it 
behind  ;  for  admirable  always,  and  exemplary  often,  as  the  con- 
duct of  Sydney  appears  at  this  calm  distance  from  the  scene 
which  he  adorned,  we  suspect  that  his  character  is  more  exalted, 
by  indistinct  association  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  than  it  will 
in  reality  seem  to  merit,  when  it  is  better  known.  In  proportion 
as  the  particulars  of  the  lives  of  illustrious  men  are  multiplied  in 
flieir  biography,  the  nearer  they  are  brought  down  tq  the  ordina- 
ry standard,  by  being  seen  more  frequently  in  situations  in  which 
they  can  act  only  an  ordinary  part :  on  the  other  hand,  men  of 
small  note,  but  of  sterling  excellence,  are  exalted  by  being  thus 
drawn  out  of  obscurity,  and  suddenly  exhibited  in  the  light  of 
their  own  virtues.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  Colonel  Hutch- 
inson's actions  were  greater,  and  his  sufferings  more  severe,  than 
those  of  Algernon  Sydney  :  whether  he  was  a  man  of  equal  qua- 
lities we  will  not  here  inquire  ;  yeiy  till  the  memoirs  written  by  his 
incomparable  Lady  were  published,  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
sphere  in  which  he  moved,  he  was  barely  recorded  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  republicans.  Had  not  Sydney  been  canonized  by  his 
political  martyrdom,  we  are  persuaded  his  fame  would  have  been 
nearly  as  circumscribed  as  that  of  Hutchinson  was,  before  the 
beautiful  Spirit  of  his  Lady,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a 
half,  rising  from  the  tomb,  led  him  forth  for  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity. 

We  shall  offer  a  brief  sketch  of  Sydney's  life,  extracted  from 
these  memoirs,  and  accompanied  with  such  reflections  as  may  rise 
out  of  the  incidents  as  they  occur. 

Algernon  Sydney  was  the  second  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, and  grand-nephew  of  the  renowned  Sir  Philip  Sydney*  One 
family  has  rarely,  in  two  generations,  added  two  such  names  Jo 
the  Worthies  of  their  country*  Algernon  was  lK>m  in  1622. 
At  the  early  age  of  ten,  he  was  taken  abroad  by  his  father,  and 
«pent  much  of  his  youth  in  Denmark,  France,  and  Italy.    HJs 
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Btern  love  of  country,  which  in  him  was  rather  a  Platonic  senll- 
ment  than  a  cherished  passion,  is  the  more  reoaarkable,  as  it  can 
6car4:el}'  t>e  said  to  have  grown  in  its  native  soil.  Having  been 
trained  under  the  eye  of  his  father  for  the  army,  he  accompanied 
his  brother  to  Ireland  at  the  age  of  nineteen  as  captain  of  a  troop 
of  horse,  in  which  service,  it  is  said,  he  distinguished  himself 
against  the  rebels  with  extraordinarji  zeal  and  activity.  On  his 
return  to  England,  finding  the  King  and  the  Parliament  dividing 
the  nation  between  them  with  the  sword,  each  fiercely  asserting 
his  right,  Sydney,  though  his  father  adhered  to  the  royal  cause, 
took  part  with  the  insurgents ;  and  being  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  troop  in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  he  gal* 
lantly  exposed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  Being 
wounded,  and  falling  among  the  enemy,  he  was  rescued  by  a  sol* 
dier  who  rushed  from  the  ranks  of  Cromwell's  regiment,  and  hav* 
ing  brought  him  off,  nobly  refused  to  make  himself  known,  or  to 
accept  any  reward,  being  content  with  having  deserved,  and  with 
having  declined,  the  glory  of  a  name  in  after  ages.  Sydney,  on 
his  recovery,  was  advanced  to  a  regiment  in  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax's army.  ^  Sanctus  amor  patrice  dai  animxim^^  was  the  motto 
which  he  chose  for  his  banner : 

— *  Manus  h^c  inimica  tyrannis, 

^  £nse  petit  placidam  sub  libertate,  quictam,' 

was  the  memorial  which  he  afterwards  wrote  in  the  Album  at  Co^ 
penhagen,  and  these  were  the  watchwords  of  his  life : — the  sacred 
love  of  his  country  gave  energy  to  his  hand,  whether  he  opposed 
tyrants  with  the  sword  or  with  the  pen.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
lavish  unqualified  praise  on  his  principles  or  his  conduct.  The 
character  of  Sydney  must  be  admired  at  a  distance,  and  his  ex* 
ample  must  be  held  up  as  worthy  of  imitation  only  under  circum* 
Ktances  in  which  to  imitate  it  would  be  deemed  High  Treason : 
but  High  Treason  would  then  be  a  virtue — a  virtue  of  necessity, 
as  it  was  at  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688. 

When  it  was  determined  to  bring  the  King  to  trial,  Sydney  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  attended  several  of  the 
previous  consultations  ;  but  he  retired  into  the  country  before  the 
unhappy  monarch  was  arraigned.  He,  however,  approved  of  the 
sentence  ;  and  when,  at  Copenhagen,  after  the  Revolution,  it  was 
observed  to  him  one  day,  in  company,  that  lie  had  not  been 
guilty  of  the  late  King's  death,  he  indignantly  replied,  *  Ouiliy  ! 
s'o  you  call  that  sctdlt  ?  Why  it  was  the  justest  and  bravest  ac- 
tion that  ever  was  done  in  England,  or  anywhere  else.'  But 
when,  during  his  exile,  a  plan  to  assassinate  the  Prince  of  Wales 
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was  submitted  to  him,  he  promptly  prevented  the  execution  of  it» 
and  thus  preserved  the  life  of  him  who,  afterwards,  when  he  was 
Charles  II.,  took  his  own- 

Cromwell,  under  the  title  of  protector,  having  seized  the  sove- 
reignty, Sydney,  an  enemy  to  tyrants  of  every  name,  retired  to 
the  Hague,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  De  Witt,  the  cele- 
brated Dutch  statesman,  in  whom  he  found  a  kindred  spirit.  At 
the  restoration  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  returned  to  England, 
and  accepted  an  appumtment,  with  two  distinguished  persons,  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  Denmark  and  Sweden.  This  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his:  peculiar  talents  greatly  to  tlie  ho- 
nour of  his  country  as  well  as  of  himself.  Would  that  there  were 
now  so  &piriied,  upright,  and  unyielding  a  champion  of  justice  to 
mediate  peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark's  "  better  half," 
(Norway,)  recently  divorced  by  the  one,  and  violently  wooed  by 
the  other !  By  the  time  this  negotiation  was  concluded,  Chailes 
11.  had  been  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  Sydney, 
though  strongly  urged  by  General  Monk  to  return,  not  deeming 
himself  safe,  retired  to  Italy.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  at 
the  very  commencement  of  Charles's  reign,  he  sagaciously  anti- 
cipates its  evils  and  its  errors. 

"  But  when  that  country  of  mine,  which  used  to  be  esteemed  a  pa- 
radise, is  now  like  to  be  made  a  stage  of  injury  ;  the  liberty  which  we 
hoped  to  establisfi,  oppressed ;  luxury  and  lewdness  set  up  in  its 
height,  instead  of  the  piety,  virtue,  sobriety,  and  modesty,  which  we 
hoped  God,  by  our  hands,  would  have  introduced ;  the  be=t  of  our  na- 
tion made  a  prey  to  the  wori^t ;  the  parliament,  court,  and  army,  cor- 
rupted ;  the  peo[)le  enslaved  ;  all  things  vendible ;  no  man  safe,  but  by 
such  evil  and  infamous  means,  as  tlattery  and  bribery  ;  what  joy  can  I 
have  in  my  own  country-  in  this  condition  ?  Ls  it  a  pleasure  to  see 
that  all  I  love  in  the  world  is  sold  and  destroyed  ?  Shall  I  renounce 
all  my  old  principles,  learn  the  vile  court-arts,  and  make  my  peace 
by  bribing  some  of  them  ?  Shall  their  corruption  and  vice  be  my 
safety  ?  Ah !  no  ;  better  is  a  life  among  strangers,  than  in  my  owu 
noontry  upon  such  conditions.  Whilst  I  live,  1  will  endeavour  to  pre- 
fieire  my  liberty  ;  or,  at  least,  not  consent  to  the  destroying  of  it.  I 
hope  I  shall  die  in  the  same  principles  in  wliich  I  have  lived,  and  will 
live  no  longer  than  they  can  preserve  me."     Pp.  77,  78. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  fugitive  patriot  m  his  long  wanderings, 
during  which  he  was  a  curious  and  interested  spectator  of  the  in- 
trigues and  contentions  of  foreign  cabinets.  The  death  of  Cardi- 
nal Mazarine,  prime  minister  of  France,  in  1661,  caused  great 
speculation  concerning  the  person  and  politics  of  his  successor. 
Sydney,  after  mentioning  in  a  letter  several  who  had  been  talked 
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of  as  candidates,  thus  shrewdly  developes  the  character  of  the 
French  court. 

"  If  the  king  would  take  one  of  the  squadrone  volante^  it  were  easy 
to  find  a  man  that  would  be  without  exce(>tion  in  his  person,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  any  interest  prejudicial  to  that  of  France.  But  no- 
thing i=  more  Improbable,  than  that  a  man  known  only  by  reputation, 
should  be  clio>eu  lor  so  great  a  work.  I  speak  in  thi^i  the  fancies  of 
others.  I  have  no  otlier  opinion  of  my  own,  than  that  he  will  be 
chosen  that  can  find  most  favour  with  the  ladies,  and  that  can  with 
most  dexterity  reconcile  their  interests,  and  satisfy  their  passions.  I 
look  upon  their  thoughts  as  more  important  than  those  of  the  king 
and  all  his  council;  and  their  humour  as  of  more  weight  thaji  the 
most  considerable  interest  of  Fiance ;  and  those  reasons  which  here 
appear  to  be  of  most  force  will  not  be  at  all  regarded.''     P.  1 13. 

In  France,  there  had  been,  for  ages,  a  law  called  the  Salic  LaWf 
by  which  females  are  cut  off  from  the  inheritance  of  the  throne  ; 
yet  not  only  the  above  quotation,  but  the  whole  history  of  that 
country  proves,  that  no  nation  has  been  more  frequently  or  more 
flagrantly  under  female  ^overnmeui — and  consequently  under  the 
caprice  of  the  most  worthless  and  shameless  part  of  the  sex. 

But  while  the  governments  and  manners  of  foreign  lands  were 
subjects  of  amusement  or  speculation  to  Sydney  in  his  exile,  his 
heart  was  secretly  blecdin|:>;  for  the  degradation  of  his  own  coun- 
try. During  this  long  period,  his  circumstances  were  narrow,  the 
supplies  of  money  which  he  received  from  his  offended  father  be- 
ing few  and  uncertain.  Resigning  himself  patiently  to  his  hard 
fortune,  he  sometimes  enjoyed  a  degree  of  happiness,  which  bis 
persecutors  might  have  envied.  He  thus  beautifully  describes 
his  leisure  at  Belvedere,  where  Pope  Innocent,  for  a  time^  allowed 
him  apartments. 

'*  Nature,  art,  and  treasure  can  hardly  make  a  place  more  pleasant 
than  this.  The  description  of  it  would  look  more  like  poetry  than 
truth.  A  Spanish  lady,  coming  not  long  since  to  see  this  house,  seat- 
ed on  a  large  plain,  out  of  the  middle  of  a  rock,  and  a  river  brought 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  with  the  walks  and  fountains,  ingeniously 
desired  thope  that  were  f)resent  not  to  pronounce  Uie  name  of  our 
Saviour,  lest  it  should  di!':^i)lve  this  beautiful  enchantment  We  have 
passed  the  solstice,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  complain  of 
heat,  which  in  Rome  is  very  excessive,  and  hath  filled  the  town  with 
sickness,  especially  that  part  of  it  where  I  lived.  Here  is  what  I  look 
for,  health,  quiet,  and  solitude.  I  am  with  some  eagerness  fallen  to 
reading,  and  find  so  much  satisfaction  in  it,  that  though  f  eveiy  morn- 
ing sec  the  sun  rise,  I  never  go  abroad  until  six  or  seven  of  the  clock 
at  night ;  yet  cannot  I  be  so  sure  of  my  temper,  as  to  know  certainly 
how  long  this  manner  of  life  will  please  me.    I  cannot  but  rejoice  a 
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little  to  find,  that  when  I  wander  as  a  vagabond  through  the  world, 
forsaken  of  my  friends,  and  known  only  to  be  a  broken  limb  of  a 
shipwrecked  faction ;  I  find  humanity  and  civility  from  those  who 
are  in  the  height  of  fortune  and  reputation.  But  I  do  also  well  know, 
I  am  in  a  strange  land,  how  far  those  civilities  do  extend,  and  that 
fliey  are  too  airy  to  feed  or  clothe  a  man."    P.  129. 

The  following  passage  shows  a  mind  rich  in  its  own  resources, 
which  finds  time  most  precious  when  it  has  the  greatest  portion 
of  it  at  his  own  disposal,  and  of  least  value  when  it  is  shared  with 
company  and  tumult.  Vulgar  minds  are  the  most  occupied  in  a 
crowd — great  minds  when  they  are  alone* 

"  He  that  is  naked,  alone,  and  without  help  in  the  open  sea,  is  less 
unhappy  in  the  night,  when  he  may  hope  the  land  is  near,  than  in  the 
day,  when  he  sees  it  is  not,  and  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  safety. 
Whilst  I  was  at  Rome,  I  wrote  letters  without  much  pain,  since  I  had 
not  so  divided  my  time  as  to  be  very  sensible  of  losing  an  hoar  or 
two :  now  1  am  alone,  time  grows  much  more  precious  unto  me,  and 
I  am  very  unwilling  to  lose  any  part  of  it.''    P.  130. 

Retiring  into  the  north  of  Europe,  he  meditated  a  plan  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  with  a  body  of  troops, 
which  he  proposed  to  raise  among  his  old  republican  companiona 
at  home.  For  this  strange  purpose  he  solicited  his  father's  inter- 
cession, to  obtain  for  him  an  assurance  of  his  being  permitted  to 
reside  a  few  months  with  his  family,  till  he  could  convey  himselfi 
and  others  who  were  in  the  same  condition,  so  far  from  England, 
that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  '  those  who  hate  us  may  give 
over  suspecting  us.'  The  plan  was  rejected ;  and  being  driven 
to  extremity,  Sydney,  with  some  of  his  banished  comrades,  urged, 
first  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  the  French  Government,  to  invade 
England  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Commonwealth.  This 
project  also  came  to  nothing,  and  Sydney  was  allowed  afterwards 
to  live  quietly  ten  years,  under  the  avowed  protection  of  Louis 
XIV.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  strikingly  characteristic  of 
his  haughty  and  stubborn  independence,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  enjoying  an  asylum,  and  perhaps  experiencing  the  bounty  of 
this  self-willed  monarch. 

''  Tlie  King  of  France  having  taken  a  fancy  to  a  fine  English  horsey 
on  which  he  had  seen  him  mounted  at  a  chace,  requested  that  he 
would  part  with  it  at  his  own  price.  On  his  declining  the  proposal, 
the  king,  determined  to  take  no  denial,  gave  orders  to  tender  him  mo* 
ney  or  to  seize  the  horse.  Sydney,  on  hearing  this,  instantly  took  a 
pistol  and  shot  it,  saying,  *  that  his  horse  was  bom  a  free  creature, 
had  served  a  free  man,  and  should  not  be  mastered  by  a  king  of 
slaves.'"    P.  151, 
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During  tliU  period  of  rest  from  persecution,  it  is  said  be  com- 
posed his  Discourses  concerning  Government  which  were  not 
published  lill  after  his  death,  and  yet  it  is  understood  that  they 
r.ost  hini  his  life ;  garbled  passages  from  these  abstract  specula- 
tions having  been  perverted  at  hi:s  trial  info  substantial  treason. 
From  tl)is  work,  which  has  been  more  renowned  than  read,  we 
shall  copy  a  description  of  France,  under  the  reign  of  its  most 
splendid  monarcli.  The  plclnre,  drawn  by  this  keen  eye-wit- 
ness, is  indeed  loathsome  and  horrible,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  ia 
without  doubt  a  faithful  delineation. 

"  Notwitlistanding  the  present  pride  of  France,  the  numbers  and 
warlike  inclinations  of  that  peo[)le,  the  bravery  of  the  nobility,  extent 
of  dominion,  convenience  of  fiituation,  and  the  vast  revenues  of  their 
king,  his  greatest  advantages  have  been  gained  by  the  mistaken  coon- 
scls  of  England,  the  valour  of  our  soldiers  unhappily  sent  to  se^ve 
him,  and  the  strangers  of  whom  the  strength  of  his  armies  consists : 
which  is  so  unsteady  a  support,  that  many,  who  are  well  versed  in 
aifairs  of  this  nature,  incline  to  think,  he  subsists  rather  by  little  aitB, 
and  corru[)ting  ministers  in  foreign  courts,  than  by  tlie  power  of  his 
own  armies ;  and  that  some  reformation  in  the  counsels  of  his  neigh- 
bours might  prove  sutlicient  to  overthrow  that  greatness,  which  is 
grown  formidable  to  Europe ;  the  same  misery  to  whicli  he  has  re- 
duced his  people,  rendering  them  as  unable  to  defend  him,  upon  any 
change  of  fortune,  as  to  defend  their  own  rights  against  him." 

"  VVe  have  already  said  enough  to  obviate  the  objections  that  may 
he  drawn  from  the  prosperity  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  beaufy 
of  it  i.^  false  and  painted.  There  h  a  rich  and  haughty  king,  who  Is 
blessed  with  such  neighbours  as  are  not  likely  to  disturb  him,  and  iH^ 
nothing  to  fear  from  his  miserable  subjects.  But  tlie  whole  bodj^of 
that  state  is  full  of  boils,  and  wounds,  and  putrid  sores:  there  is  no 
real  strengtli  in  it.  The  people  are  so  unwilling  to  serve  him,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  put  to  death  above  fourscore  thousand  of  his  own  sol- 
diers, within  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  for  ilyi'Vg  trom  Uieir  colours : 
and,  if  he  were  vigorously  attacked,  little  help  could  be  expected 
ironi  a  dis(!ontented  nobility,  or  a  starving  and  drspairing  people.** 

"  Notwithstanding  the  seeming  prosperity  of  France,  the  warlike 
temper  of  that  j)eople  h  sci  worn  out  by  the  frauds  and  cruelties  of 
corrupt  oflicers,  that  few  men  enlist  tliem^rlvi^s  willingly  to  be  sol- 
diers; and,  when  they  are  engaged  or  foreed,  they  are  so  little  idble 
to  enduri;  liie  miseries  to  which  they  are  (exposed,  that  they  daily  run 
away  from  their  colours,  though  they  know  not  whither  to  go,  and 
expect  no  mwcy  if  they  are  tiiken.  The  king  has  in  vain  attempted 
to  correct  this  humour,  by  the  severity  of  martial  law.  But  men*a 
inind.^  uill  nut  be  forced  ;  and  though  his  troops  are  perfectly  well 
armed,  clothed,  and  exercised,  they  havt;  given  many  fostimonics  of 
little  worth.^' 
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'  ^¥iMHigh  I  do  not  de%ht  to  speak  of  the  aflfkin  of  our  own  time, 
I  desire  those  who  know  the  present  state  of  France  to  tell  me  whe* 
Hier  it  were  possible  for  the  king  to  keep  that  nation  under  servitiide, 
if  a  yast  revenue  did  not  enable  him  to  gain  so  many  to  his  -par- 
fieolar  service,  as  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  rest  in  sufcy^tion.  And 
if  this  be  not  enough,  let  them  consider,  whether  all  the  dangers 
that  now  threaten  us  at  home,  do  not  proceed  from  the  maRness  of 
tliose,  who  gave  such  a  revenue,  as  is  utterly  disproportionable  to  the 
liehes  of  the  nation,  unsuitable  to  the  modest  behaviour  expected 
ftomour  kings,  and  which  in  time  will  render  parliaments  unnecessaij 
to  them." 

'^France,  in  outward  appearance,  makes  a  better  show:  but 
BOtbing  in  this  world  is  more  miserable  than  that  people  under  the 
llltherly  care  of  their  triumphant  monarch.  The  tiNest  of  their  cond^ 
Hon  is  like  asses  and  mastiff  dogs ;  to  work  and  fight;  to  be  oppretf* 
ed  and  killed  for  him ;  and  those  among  them  who  have  aay  undei^ 
Standing,  well  know  that  their  industry,  courage,  and  good  snccess,  ts^ 
BOt  only  unprofitable,  but  destructive  to  them ;  and  that,  by  increas* 
iog  the  power  of  their  master,  they  add  weight  to  their  own  chalnf.'^ 
Tjp.  216—221. 

In  1677,  by  the  court  interest  of  the  earl,  his  father,  he  ol>; 
tained  permission  to  visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  arran^iq^ 
his  private  affairs ;  but  though  he  avowed  his  determination  to' 
return  to  France  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  a  chancery  suUf  tbii 
.▼ery  condition  insured  him  a  permanent  residence.  His  father 
dying  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  having  never  been  cordially  re- 
conciled to  Algernon's  public  conduct,  bequeathed  him  legacies 
lo  the  amount  of  little  more  than  five  thousand  pounds,  part  of 
which  his  brother  litigated  with  him,  but  it  was  finally  decided 
in  his  favour.  On^tbis  slender  provision,  with  some  property  of 
DO  great  value,  which  he  liad  previously  enjoyed,  independent  of 
bis  father,  Sydney  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  as  an  exile 
in  bis  native  land,  his  affections  bemg  manifestly  alienated  from 
it»  and  fixed  on  a  Utopia,  that  existed  in  the  creation  of  his  own 
mind.  He  repeatedly  attempted,  however,  to  get  into  parliament, 
and  though  his  attempts  were  as  repeatedly  frustrated  by  court 
influence  and  intrigue,  he  fearlessly  raised  his  voice ,  in  public 
agiUDSt  those  measures  of  the  government  which  appeared  to 
iilm  most  pernicious.  Suspected,  bated,  and  feared,  as  he  knew 
fumself  to  be,  there  was  certainly  more  intrepidity  than  prudence 
in  this  patriotic  forwardness;  it  was  like  living  on  a  scaffold,  and 
kying  his  head  on  the  block,  in  desperate  scorn  of  the  execution* 
er's  axe,  to  try  how  often  he  could  escape  the  blow,  by  lifting  it 
ap  again*  Nor  did  he  shrink  from  meeting  bis  direst  enemy,  the 
long,  face  to  face*    On  one  occasion, 
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"  Underfctandinc:  that  he  had  been  accused  to  the  king,  as  engaged 
m  a  plot  of  the  uon  ce/.formists^  he  obtained  an  audience,  and  cle:trlj; 
exposed  the  abBurdity  of  the  chaise ;  since  nothing,  he  maintained, 
could  ;je  more  repugnant  to  liis  feelings,  than  a  measure  which  must 
eventually  unite  the  papists  and  the  crown.  Yet  his  enemies  per- 
severed in  their  attacks,  and,  if  the  wretched  scheme  ha4  not  miscar- 
ried, dAigucd  to  involve  him  in  tlie  nical  tub  plot.  And,  when  he 
was  merely  looking  over  a  balcony,  to  see  what  passed  at  an  electioB 
of  sheriffs,  he  was  indicted  for  a  riot  in  the  city.''  P.  171. 

Between  the  time  of  ''the  Meal  Tub  PloU^'  the  lure  which 
he  escaped,  and  that  of  "  the  Rye  Uouae  Flot^**  that  by  which 
he  was  betrayed,  he  made  liimsell  conspicuous  by  opposing,  with 
his  utmost  influence,  the  scheme  of  an  alliance  meditated  by  Sir 
'William  Temple  and  others,  between  £ngland,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  against  France.  In  the  progress  of  this  aS'air,  he  is  ac- 
cused of  havint:  accepted  two  sums  of  money,  of  five  hundred 
guineas  each,  from  Barillon,  a  French  minister  at  the  court  of 
Lon.ion.  On  u  hat  con'Jitions,  or  for  what  services,  these  sums 
were  paid  to  hiai,  or  wiiether  they  were  ever  paid  to  him  at  ally 
cannot  now  be  very  clcii  iy  ascertained.  That  he  was  not  a  so- 
litary pensioner  on  the  bonnty  of  France,  appears  from  his  anp 
swer  to  the  ariibasaador  D'Avaux,  wh»'n  soliciting  his  interest  to 
prevent  the  alliance  above  mentionc^cU  "  While  the  king  of 
France,"  said  he,  '*  is  assisting  the  king  of  England  with  sums. 
of  money,  which  may  at  once  render  hi(n  independent  of  the  par- 
liament, and  subservient  to  a  foreign  country,  an  alliance  with  the 
states  general  may,  in  turn,  becoine  expedient  to  control  his 
power."  Of  M.  Barillon,  wbo  is  thus  immortalized  for  having 
corrupted  the  most  haughty  and  unbending  republican  of  the  age^ 
Sydney  himself  humorously  and  contemptuously  says : 

"  You  know^,  Monsieur  de  Barillon  governs  us,  if  lie  be  not  mista- 
ken; but  beseems  not  to  he  so  much  [>leased  with  that,  as  to  find 
his  embonpoint  increased,  by  the  moistness  of  our  air,  by  frequently 
clapping  his  hands  ujmn  his  thighs,  showing  the  delight  he  hath  in  the 
fhar[>ness  of  the  sound,  that  te&titics  the  plumpness  and  hardness  of 
his  tlesh ;  and  certainly,  if  this  climate  did  not  nourish  liim  better  than 
any  other,  the  hairs  of  his  nose,  and  nails  of  his  fingers,  could  not 
grow  so  fast,  as  to  furnish  enough  oF  the  one  to  pull  out,  and  of  the 
other  to  cut  o(T,  in  all  companies,  which  bring  done,  he  picks  his  e^ 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  my  Lord  La."  P.  102. 

Having  already  greatly  extended  this  article^  we  hasten  over 
the  leoser  incidents  of  Sydney's  life,  to  noliceyin  very  few  words, 
his  arrest,  trial,  and  execution,  in  IG)i3,  u>ider  the  pretence  of  his 
being  concerned  in  the  Rye  House  Plot ;  a  real  or  pretended 
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tAittkefbr  the  assassination  of  the  king  and  tte  Duke  of  York, 
Jli'their  return  from  Newnaarket  Sydney,  Lord  Wiltiam  Rus- 
My  ttie  younger  Hampden,  Lord  Grey,  and  a  weak  being  called 
]|6i^d  Howard^  who  afterwards  turned  evidence  agaidst  his  cdm* 
IpSd^s,  had  frequently  held  private  meetings,  which  were  suspect'^ 
#d  to  be  for  the  purposes  of  maturing  plans  to  overthrow  the  royal 
piitbority,  and  re-establish  the  commonwealth.  Sydney's  inti- 
macy with  these  persons  gaye  a  colour  to  his  arrest  as  an  accom-  ^g. 
plice  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  with  which  he  appears  to  have  had  • 
Wt  even  the  slightest  connexion.  Disdaining  to  flee,  though  his 
^Headed  apprehension  was  publicly  spokeu  of,  he  permitted  him- 

Caod  his  papers  to  be  seized.     Had  he  concealed  or  destroyed 
latter,  even  Judge  JeflTeries  must  have  failed  to  convict  bim^ . 
4sd  though  with  these  writings iione  but  a  Jefiferies  could  h^^ 
convicted  him,  yet  in  such  hands  they  were  converted  into  WJu^^n 
fBBts  for  his  execution.     Treason  was  deduced  from  his  1lioughtft> 
•fr-bis  unuttered  thoughts,  for  they  were  unpublished — since  it 
could  not  be  deduced  either  from  his  conduct  or  conversation; 
ajftd  his  speculative  theories  concerning  government  in  the  abstract^ 
vere  interpreted  into  acts  of  conspiracy  years  after  they  had;  .  - 
been  composed,  during  which  time  they  had  slumbered  in  lii9 1 ; 
i^udy,  when  his  persecutors  themselves  brought  them  to  light;-'" 
and  were  the  first  and  the  only  promulgators  of  them,  in  his  life 
time !     Sydney  defended  himself  with  undaunted  fortitude,  and 
unanswerably  arguments ;  but  he  was  finally  condemned,  not  be** 
cause  he  was  found  guilty,  but  because  he  was  to  be  condemned* 
The  circumstances  of  the  trial  are  given  at  great  length  in  this 
volume,  and  to  it  we  must  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  are  cu- 
nous  to  understand  the  merits  of  the  case.     We  will  remark  by 
the  way,  (as  we  have  no  room  for  particular  criticism,)  that  Mr* 
Meadley,  the  author,  has  few  pretensions  as  a  writer,  except  to 
tolerable  industry,  and  a  plain  style  of  narrative :.  there  is  no- 
thing striking  either  in  his  reasoning  or  reflections.     Of  his  hero 
we  must  take  leave  rather  abruptly.     In  the  short  interval  be- 
tween hii3  trial  and  execution,  Sidney  drew  up  an  appeal  to  pos- 
terity on  the  injustice  of  his  fate.     We  feel  pleasure  in  quoting 
the  following  passage,  as  better  evidence  of  the  faith  that  was  ia 
Uniy  than  any  thing  we  have  found  in  his  previous  coqduct  or 
writings. 

*'  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives ;  and,  as  he  hath,  in  a  great 
JKieasure,  upheld  me  in  the  day  of  my  calamity,  hope  that  he  will  still 
vphoki  me  by  his  spirit  in  this  last  moment,  and,  giving  me  grace  to 
jglorify  him  in  my  death,  receive  me  into  the  glory  prepared  Tor  thoic 
.that  fear  him  when  my  body  shalfbe  dlssolv^.'* 


* 
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Wc  i*emeinber  nothing  in  the  life  or  death  of  an  j  political  cob* 
fesBor,  more  sublime  or  aSecting  than  Sydney's  reply  to  the  ex* 
ecutioner^  while  his  head  was  on  the  fatal  block ; — ^his  last  wordA 
were  worthy  of  the  lips  of  a  martyr. 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  7tli  of  December,  the  sheriffii  again  prtK 
ceeded  to  the  tower,  and,  about  ten  o'clock,  receiving  Sydney  freot: 
the  hands  of  t)ie  lieutenant,  after  signing  and  sealing  counterparts  oC 
the  indenture  for  his  delivery,  conducted  him  on  foot,  to  the  place 
of  execution  on  Tower-hill.  He  was  attended  only  by  two  of  his 
brother^s  servants.  He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  firm,  undaunted 
mien,  worthy  of  the  man  who  set  up  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  model* 
He  gave  a  paper,  containing  a  manly  vindication  of  his  innoceiiee» 
to  the  sheriffs,  observing,  that '  he  had  made  his  peace  with  Ood, 
and  had  nothing  more  to  say  to  men:^  but  he  declined  either  reading' 
or  having  it  read  to  the  multUwle,  and  offered  to  tear  it,  if  it  was  not 
received.  He  then  pulled  off  his  hat,  coat,  and  doublet,  saying  tlM# 
'  be  was  ready  to  die,  and  would  give  them  no  further  trouble.'  -  Hsf 
gave  three  guineas  to  the  executioner,  and  perceiving  the  fellow 
grumble,  as  if  the  sum  was  inadequate,  desired  a  servant  to  give  hioa 
u  guinea  or  two  more.  He  then  kneeled  down,  and,  after  a  solema 
pause  of  a  few  moments,  calmly  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  Being, 
arsked  by  the  executioner  if  he  should  rise  again,  he  replied  intrepidr 
ly,  'not  till  the  general  resurrection; — strike  on.*  The  executioner 
obeyed  his  mandate,  and  severed  his  head  from  his  body  at  a  blow.**" 


An  Accotmf  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Hugh  Blair^  1>.  1>^ 
F.  R.  S.  E.  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  High  Churchy  and  Pro- 
fessor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  By  the  late  John  Hilly  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  Svo^ 
pp.  227. 

[From  tht  Eclectic  Re?iew.] 

• 

There  appears  to  be  some  cause  for  apprehension,  lest  the 
extravagant  admiration  once  lavished  on  Dr.  Blair,  shoald  decline, 
by  degrees,  into  a  neglect  that  will  withhold  even  common  jut- 
tice.  No  productions  so  celebrated  at  first,  as  his  Sermons,  have, 
perhaps,  ever  come  in  so  short  a  time  to  be  so  nearly  forgotten* 
Even  before  the  conclusion  of  the  series,  the  public  entfausiasra 
and  avidity  had  begun  to  languish,  and  the  last  volunw  seemed 
only  announced  in  order  to  attend  the  funeral  of  its  predecessors. 
The  once  delighted  readers  excused  the  change  of  their  taste  by 
pretending,  and,  perhaps^  believmg^  that  a  great  disparity  wa»  oW 
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Mfvable  between  the  two  prior  volumeB  and  those  which  followed 
Ibem*  The  alleged  inferiority  might  possiblj  exist  in  a  certaia 
degree ;  but  the  altered  feeling  was  in  a  much  greater  degree 
owing  to  the  recovery  of  sober  sense,  from  the  temporary  ine« 
briation  of  novelty  and  fashion ;  and  the  recovery  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  measure  of  that  mortification  which  seeks  to  be  con- 
•oied  by  prompting  a  man  to  revenge  himself  on  what  has  betray- 
ed him  into  the  folly. 

'  As  a  critical  writer,  however,  Dr.  Blair  has  sufiered  much  less 
from  the  lapse  of  years.  His  lectures  have  found  their  place, 
and  established  their  character,  amoog  a  highly  respectable  rank 
of  books,  aud  will  always  be  esteemed  valuable  as  an  exercise 
of  correct  taste,  and  an  accumulation  of  good  sense,  on  the  va* 
rio\i8  branches  of  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing.  It  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  they  should  bear  the  marks  of  genius ;  it 
was  not  indispensable  that  they  should  be  richly  ornamented; 
bdt  yet  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  this  biographer,  that  or- 
nament would  have  been  out  of  the  place,  and  that  the  dry  style 
which  prevails  throughout  the  lectures  is  the  perfection  of  excel* 
lence  in  writings  on  criticism.  It  has  been  often  enough  repeated 
that  such  a  bare,  thin  style  is  the  proper  one  for  scientific  disqui- 
sitions, of  which  the  object  is  pure  truth,  and  the  instrument- 
pure  intellect :  but  in  general  criticism,  so  much  is  to  be  domfc 
through  the  intervention  of  taste  and  imagination,  that  these  fa- 
culties have  a  very  great  right  to  receive  some  tribute,  of  their 
own  proper  kind,  from  a  writer  who  wishes  to  establish  himself 
in  their  peculiar  province.  And  the  writings  of  Dryden,  Ad- 
dison, and  Johnson,  will  amply  show  what  graces  may  be  impart- 
ed  to  critical  subjects  by  a  fine  imagination,  without  in  the  least 
preventing  or  perplexing  the  due  exercise  of  the  reader's  under- 
standing. We  are  not  so  absurd  as  to  reproach  Dr.  Blair  for 
not  having  a  fine  imagination;  but  we  must  censure  his  panegj^rist 
for  attempting  to  turn  this  want  into  merit.  Philosophical  criti- 
cism, indeed,  like  that  of  Lord  Karnes,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  which 
attempts  to  discover  the  abstract  principles,  rather  than  to  illus- 
trate the  specific  rules  of  excellence  in  the  fine  arts — and  between 
the  object  of  which,  and  of  Dr.  Blair's  criticism,  there  is  nearly 
the  same  difference  as  between  the  office  of  an  anatomist  who 
dissects,  or  a  chemist  who  decomposes  beautiful  forms,  and  an 
artist  who  looks  at  and  delineates  them-— may  do  well  to  adhere 
to  a  plainer  language ;  but  the  biographer  has  judiciously  with- 
drawo  all  claims,  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Blair,  to  the  character  of  n 
philosophical  critic.  He  has  acknowledged,  and  even  exposed, 
the  slightness  of  the  professor's  observations  on  the  formation  cS 
language.  He  has  not,  however,  said  one  word  of  the  irreligious 
inconsistency  and  folly  of  professing  a  zealous  adherence  to  reve- 
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lation,  and,  at  the  same  tine,  labouring  to  deduce  the  vnf  exu^ 
lence  of  language  in  a  very  alov  progreSB,  from  inarticulate  mnBeB, 
the  grand  original  element  of  Bpeech,  aa  it  aeemB)  among  the 
primeval  gentlefolic,  at  the  time  when  they  went  on  all-four,  and 
grubbed  up  roots,  and  picked  up  acorna.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member the  happy  ridicule  of  a  part  of  this  theory,  in  one  of 
Cowper's  letlei-B,  in  which  he  humorously  leaches  one  of  tfaeae 
clever  savages  lo  make  the  sentence,  ''Oh,  give  me  apple.'* 
They  may  find  the  system  ably  and  argumentalively  exploded 
in  Kouaaeau's  UiHcourses  on  the  Inequality  of  Mankind.  While 
Ihia  part  of  the  lectures  is  given  tip  lo  deserved  neglect,  we  tUnk 
the  work  will,  on  ihc  whole,  always  maintain  its  character,  as  K 
comprehensive  body  of  sensible  crilicisni,  and  of  very  r^nriiW 
directions  in  the  ait  of  writing.  We  agree  with  thia  biographer,' 
in  admiring  especially  the  lectures  on  the  subject  of  style. 

But  it  is  rather  on  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  sermons  that 
Dr.  Hill  seems  incliusd  to  found  the  assurance  of  Dr.  Blair's  cele- 
brity in  future  limes.  In  order  lopersTiade ourselves  into  the  aame 
opinion,  we  have  been  reading  again  some  of  the  most  noted  of 
those  performances.  And  ihey  possess  some  obvious  merits  at- 
which  no  reader  can  be  iii.Hensible.  The  first  is,  perhaps,  that 
tbey  are  not  too  long.  It  U  nut  impertinent  to  specify  this  first, 
because  we  can  put  it  lo  the  consciences  of  our  readers,  whe- 
ther, in  opening  a  volume  of  sermons,  their  first  point  of  inspection 
reUtive  to  any  one  which  they  are  incltneJ  lo  choose  for  its  te&t 
or  title,  is  not  to  ascertain  the  length.  The  next  recommenda- 
tion of  the  doctor's  sermons,  is  a  very  suitable,  thoug'h  scarcely 
ever  striking',  introduction,  which  leads  directly  to  the  bdsiaen^ 
and  opens  itilo  a  very  jiUiin  ami  Incid  distribulion  of  the  Subject. 
Another  is  a  correct  and  perspicuous  lim;;uuge ;  and  it  is  lo  ba 
added,  that  the  iileas  are  aimosl  always  slriclly  pertinent  to  the 
suliject.  This,  however,  forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  ap- 
plause  which  was  bestowed  on  these  sermons  during  the  transient 
day  of  their  fame.  Th<:y  were  then  coii^idered  by  many  as  ex- 
amples of  true  eloquence  ;  a  distinction  never  perhaps  attributed, 
in  any  other  instance,  to  performances  murked  by  such  palpable 
deficiencies  and  fauUs. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  language,  though  the 
selection  of  words  is  proper  entju;;h,  the  arrangement  of  tbem 
in  the  sentence  is  often  in  the  ulmojt  de~ree  sliS*  and  arlificiaL 
It  is  hardly  possible  lo  depart  further  from  any  resemUBnceta 
what  is  called  a  living,  or  spokeu  style,  which  is  the  pn^ier  die* 
tion,  at  all  events,  for  populu  addresses,  if  not  for  lU  tte  depart* 
nients  of  prose  composition.  Inslead  of  the  thought  iboving  it- 
self into  words,  by  a  free,  instantaneous,  end  ■Imoat  anconscioue 
action,  and  passing  off  ui  that  eas/  fomi,  U  is  pretty  apparent 
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there  WMa  good  deal  of  faandicraft  employed  in  getting  readjr 
IIBoper  cases  and  trusses,  of  various  but  carefullynieasured  lengths 
ma^  figures,  to  put  the  thoughts  intOi  as  they  came  out,  iu  vei^ 
dov  successiofi,  each  of  them  cooled  and  stiffened  to'nuinbne«9 
JB  indting  se  long  to  be  dressed.  Take,  for  example,  such  sen* 
lances  as  these :  ''  Great  has  been  the  corruption  of  the  world  in 
IBfery  age.  Sufficient  ground  there  is  for  the  complaints  made 
by  serious  observers  at  all  times,  of  abounding  inic(uity  and  folly  •^^ 
^  For  rarely,  or  never,  is  old  age  contemned,  unless  when,  by 
vise  or  folly,  it  renders  itself  contemptible/'  <<  Vain,  nay,  often 
dbu^rous,  were  youthful  enterprises,  if  not  conducted  by  aged 
prudence*''  ^'If  dead  to  these  calls  you  already  languish  19 
ilothfiil  inaction,^'  &c«  ^'  Smiling  very  often  is  the  aspect,  and 
f^nootfa  are  the  words,  of  those  who  inwardly  are  the  most  ready 
to  think  evil  of  others."  <'  Exempt,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the. 
dark  jealousy  of  a  suspicious  mind,  it  is  no  less  removed,  on  the 
either,  from  that  easy  credulity  which,  &c."  *' Formidable,  I  a# 
nHt,  this  may  justly  render  it  to  them  who  have  no  inward  fund^*^ 
Sx*  *^  Though  such  employments  of  fancy  come  not  under  tte 
9ame  description  with  those  which  are  plainly  criminal,  yet  who^ 
1^  unblamable  they  seldom  are.*'  **'  With  less  external  majesty 
i$  was  attended,  but  is,  on  that  account,  the  mare  wonderful^ 
that  under  an  appearance  so  simple,  such  great  events  were  C€r 
vcred." 

.  There  is  also  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  a  form  of  the  sentence^ 
which  might  be  occasionally  graceful,  or  tolerable,  when  very  spa? 
ringly  adopted,  but  is  extremely  unpleasing  when  it  comes  often; 
we  mean  that  construction  in  which  the  quality  or  condition  of 
tins  agent,  or  subject,  is  expressed  first,  and  the  agent  or  subject 
itself  is  put  to  bring  up  the  latter  clause.  For  instance,  *^  Pao»- 
petcd  by  continual  indulgence,  all  our  passions  will  become  ma* 
tioous  and  headstrong."  ^^  Practised  in  the  ways  of  men,  they 
are  apt  to  be  suspicious  of  design  and  fraud,"  &c.  ^'  Injured  or 
Qppressed  by  the  world,  he  looks  up  to  a  judge  who  will  vindicate 
(oB  cause." 

Id  the  second  place,  there  is  no  texture  in  the  composition* 
The  sentences  appear  often  like  a  series  of  little  independent 
propositions,  each  satisfied  with  its  own  distinct  meaning,  and  ca- 
Dable  of  being  placed  in  a  different  part  of  the  train,  without  io- 
jory  to  any  mutual  connexion,  or  ultimate  purpose  of  the  though t«t^ 
Tnit  ideas  relate  to  the  subject  generally,  without  specifically 
xelating  to  one  another*  They  all,  if  we  may  so  speak,  gravitait 
UH)oe  centre,  but  have  no  mutual  attraction  among  themselves. 
l£he  mind  must  often  dismiss  entirely  the  idea  in  one  sentence 
■I  order  to  proceed  to  that  in  the  next ;  instead  of  feeling  thi^ 
tbeaecendy  though  distincty  yet  netcessarily  retains  the  first  still 
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in  mind,  and  partly  derives  its  force  from  ih;  and  that  they  both 
contribute,  in  connexion  with  several  more  sentences,  to  form  a 
grand  complex  scliemc  of  thought,  each  of  them  producing  a  far 
greater  eifcct,  as  a  part  of  the  combination,  than  it  would  have 
done  as  a  little  thou<;ht  standing  alone.  The  consequence  of  thii 
defect  is,  that  the  emphasis  of  the  sentiment,  and  the  crisis  or 
conclusion  of  the  argument,  comes  no  where ;  since  it  cannot  be 
in  any  sini^ie  insulated  thought,  and  there  is  not  mutual  depen* 
dence  and  coopt^ration  enough  to  produce  any  combined  result. 
Nothing  is  proved,  nothing  is  enforced,  nothing  is  taught  by  a 
mere  accumulation  of  self-evident  propositions,  most  of  which 
are  necessarily  trite,  and  some  of  which,  when  they  are  so  maoy* 
must  be  trivial.  With  a  few  exceptions,  this  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  character  of  these  sermons.  The  sermon,  perhaps,  DKMit 
deserving  to  be  excepted,  is  that,  "  On  the  Importance  of  Re- 
ligious Knowledge  to  Mankind,"  which  exhibits  a  respectiMe 
degree  of  concatenation  of  thought,  and  deduction  of  argume&ti 
It  would  seem  as  if  Dr.  Blair  had  been  a  little  aware  of  this  de- 
fect, as  there  is  an  occasional  appearance  of  remedial  contrivance; 
he  has  sometimes  inserted  the  logical  signs  for  and  since^  wfaea 
the  connexion  or  dependence  is  really  so  very  slight  or  unimpor- 
tant that  they  might  nearly  as  well  l)e  left  out.  We  will  select 
an  example  of  the  unconibiued  sort  of  composition,  which  we  have 
attempted  to  describe  : — 

"  For  life  never  proceeds  long  in  a  uniform  train.  It  is  continual- 
ly varied  by  unexpected  cvmits.  Tiic  seeds  of  alteration  are  every- 
where sown;  and  tiie  sunshine  of  prof^periLj  commonly  accelerates 
their  growth.  If  your  enjoyments  be  numerous,  you  lie  mere  open 
On  ditferent  sides  \o  be  wounded,  if  you  have  possessed  them  long, 
you  have  greater  cause  to  <!rcad  an  approaching  change.  By  slow 
degrees  pro^^peritj  rises ;  but  rapid  is  the  progress  of  evil.  It  requires 
no  pre;)ar::fion  to  bring  it  forward.  The  edifice,  which  it  cost  much 
time  and  iabour  to  erect,  one  inanspieious  event,  one  sudden  blow, 
can  level  with  the  dust.  Even  supposing  the  accidents  of  life  to  leave 
us  untouched,  human  bliss  must  still  be  transitory;  for  man  chan^ea 
of  himself.  No  course  of  enjoyment  can  delight  us  long.  What 
amused  our  youtli,  loses  its  charm  in  our  maturer  age;  as  years  ad- 
vance, our  powers  are  blunted  and  our  pleasurable  feelings  decline. 
The  silent  lapse  of  time  is  ever  carrying  somewhat  from  us,  until  at 
lenglh  the  period  conies  when  all  must  be  swept  away.  The  prospect 
of  this  termination  of  our  labours  and  pursuits  is  sufficient  to  mark  our 
state  with  vanity.  Our  days  are  a  Juind^s  breadth^  and  our  age  is  as 
noUiing.  Within  that  little  space  is  all  our  little  enterprise  beunded. 
We  erowd  it  with  toils  and  cares,  with  contention  and  strife.  We 
proj'  v-t  great  designs,  entertain  high  hepes,  and  then  leave  our  plans 
unfinished,  and  sink  into  oblivion."  (Sermon  on  the  Proper  Estimate 
of  Human  Life.) 
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"  We  suffer  ourselves  to  be  dazzled  by  unreal  appearances  of 

pleaaare.     We  follow,  with  precipitancy,  whithersoever  the  crowd 

leads.     We  ailniire,  witliout  examination,  what  our  predecessors  have 

--admired.     We  lly  from  every  shadow  at  which  we  see  others  treia- 

Jble-     Thus,  aj^itaied  by  vain  fears  and  d<;ceirful  liopes,  we  are  hurried 


our  passions  wouM  subside."     (Sermon  oa  the  Government  of  the 
Heart.) 

"  At  the  same  time  this  rational  contempt  of  death  must  carefully 
be  distin<»;ui3hed  from  tliat  incoriifidorate  and  thoughtless  indilfercnce 
with  which  some  have  affected  to  treat  it.  This  is  what  cannot  be 
justified  on  any  princiiph?  of  reason.  Huriian  life  is  no  trifle  which 
men  may  play  away  at  their  pleasure.  Death,  in  every  view,  is  an 
important  event,  it  is  the  most  solenm  crisis  of  the  human  exist- 
ence. A  ^ood  man  has  reason  to  meet  it  with  a  calm  and  firm  mind. 
But  no  man  is  entitled  to  treat  it  with  ostentatious  levity.  It  calls  for 
manly  serioufuess  of  thought.  It  requires  all  the  recollection  of 
which  we  are  capable,"  &c.     (Sermon  on  Death.) 

If,  in  the  next  place,  we  were  to  remark  on  the  figures  intro- 
duced in  tlie  conr.se  of  these  sermoiis,  wc  presume  we  should 
Lave  every  reader's  concuirencc  lliiit  they  arc,  for  the  must  part> 
singularly  trite;  so  much  ^o,  that  the  voluiacs  mi.L'ht  be  taken, 
more  properly  than  iu\y  oilier  uioiinn  book  that  ViC  know,  as 
compriiin;^  the  whole  commoji-place*  of  imagery.  A  co^i&iderable 
portion  of  the  produce  of  iinii|[nniiru)ii  v;as  deemed  an  indispen- 
sable ingredient  of  chK({iv;i.;c,  .';ikl  llie  (I'.iota  was,  thcrcibie,  to  be 
had  in  any  way  aii.l  of  a>iv'  hlii'.i.  Bat  the  'pnU.  of  plagiaiisui 
was  etfectiially  avoided,  by  taking  a  {iorlio:!  of  uliat  suci'Jly  had 
long  agreed  to  roMsiilcr  inh  i\\:\de  common  r.nd  free  to  all  that  want 
and  chooHo.  W  hon,  occasion.tily,  there  occurs  a  simile  cr  meta- 
phor of  the  writer's  own  production,  it  is  adjusted  with  an  artifi- 
cial nicety,  bearin.:  a  little  resemblance  to  the  labour  and  finish 
we  sonietimcis  see  bcstosved  on  the  tricking  out  of  an  cnly  child. 
It  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  allowed,  that  the  consistency  of 
the  figures,  w he! her  common  or  unusual,  is  in  general  accurately 
preserved.  I'iie  reader  will  be  taught,  however,  not  to  reckon 
on  this  as  a  rertaiiity.  We  have  jM^t  opened  oji  the  following 
.sentence:  "  Dcrxtli  is  the  gate  which,  at  the  same  lime  that  it 
closes  on  this  world,  opens  into  eternity-'*  (Sermon  on  Death.) 
We  cannot  comprehend  the  coiistractlon  and  movement  of  such 
a  gate,  unless  it  is  like  that  which  we  sometimes  see  hi  place  of  a 
stile,  playing  loose  in  a  space  between  two  po^fs ;  an<l  we  Can 
Vol.  V.  fs'eiv  Sfrie^.  S.*) 


liLudiv  tiiiiik  (<()  iiuiiiblc  nn  object  could  i/e  in  iLc  aiitlior^s  miiid, 
while  tliifiking;  of  (he  passage  to  another  worlil. 

WKii  robpect  (o  the  general  power  of  thinking  displajed  in 
lluse  sicrnion^  we  apprehend  that  discerning  readers  are  coming 
fast  touan!  an  uniforniify  of  opinion.  They  will  all  cheerfully 
agree  that  the  author  cairies  good  sense  along  with  him,  wherever 
he  goes;  that  iie  keeps  his  subjects  distinct;  that  be  never  wan- 
ders fi  oni  the  one  in  hand ;  that  he  presents  concisely  very  many 
iiiiportant  lessons  of  sound  nioralit}  ;  and  that  in  doing  this  he 
di>pt;i}  s  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  more  obvious  qualities 
of  iiui'ian  Uiiture.  lie  is  never  trifling  or  fantastic;  every  page 
is  sober,  ami  pertinent  to  the  subject ;  and  resolute  labour  has 
{HO vented  him  from  ever  falling  in  a  mortifying  degree  below  the 
ie^  ei  of  his  best  style  of  performance.  lie  is  seldom  below  a 
icspcctiible  uiediocrity,  but,  we  are  forced  to  admit}  that  he  very 
r;ue^y  rises  above  it.  After  reading  five  or  six  sermons,  we  be- 
o;fiit:  a-i'-iired  that  we  most  perfectly  see  the  whole>rompas8  and 
i*;3c!i  t/i  Ms  powers,  and  that,  if  there  were  twenty  volumes,  wc 
ii7i;:;l  t  iTiul  on  throujih  the  whole,  without  ever  coming  to  a  bold 
ciui  PI.!  ion,  or  a  prolound  investigation,  or  a  burst  of  genuine  en- 
\K:i-^.'-\  tUi.  Theie  is  not  in  the  train  of  thought  a  succession  of 
f  i.  ici  ii«':f  >  and  dcpre^^tsions,  rising  towanls  sublimity,  and  descend- 
h\s^  into  fr.miliarity.  There  are  no  peculiarly  striking  short  pas^ 
^w'.ic^,  where  the  mind  wishes  to  stop  awhile  to  indulge  its  de- 
i'/Jit,  if  it  were  not  irresistibly  carried  forward  by  the  rapidity  of 
I  lie  thoi:  ;ht.  There  arc  none  of  those  happy  reflections  back  on 
ri  tlMM»;'.i»(  j'ist  drparling  which  seem  to  give  it  a  second  ami  a 
i:Mon'w'or  piL:i:ific:iiii:c,  in  addition  to  that  which  it  had  most  ob- 
\iousiy  piTsonted.  'J'hough  the  mind  does  not  proceed  with  any 
«;;i2;ciuf^s  to  what  i^  to  come,  it  is  seldom  inclined  to  revert  to 
whul  is  j.«uie  liy  ;  and  any  contiivance  in  the  composition  to 
tempt  it  to  look  back  with  lingering  partiality  to  the  receding 
iilias,  i;-*  ftrl^orne  by  the  writer;  quite  judiciously,  for  the  temp* 
liAiiyn  would  fail. 

A  rr;tlective  ro  ulor  will  perceive  his  mind  fixed  in  a  wonderful 
sc.uieness  of  feeling  throughout  a  whole  volume;  it  is  hardly  re- 
lies ed  a  moment,  hy  surprise,  delight,  or  labour,  and,  at  length, 
bocomrs  very  tiresome;  pr*rhaps  a  little  analogous  to  the  sensa- 
rioiis  of  a  Hindoo  while  fulfil linsr  his  vow  to  remain  in  one  certain 
(M)Ftiic  for  a  month.  A  sedate  formality  of  manner  is  invariably 
k^pt  up  through  a  thousand  pages,  without  the  smallest  danger  of 
o'ttT  luxHriathig  into  a  beautiful  irregulajity.  We  never  find  our* 
selves  in  the  midst  of  any  thing  that  reminds  us  of  nature,  ex* 
Cijil  by  that  orderly  stiflTness  which  she  forswears ;  or  of  freedom* 
(  \cept  by  being  com[K:llcd  to  go  in  the  measured  paces  of  a  dnll 
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iirocession.  If  we  manfully  persist  in  reading  on>  we  a(  length 
eel  a  torpor  invading  our  faculties,  we  become  apprehensive  that 
some  wizard  is  about  turning  us  info  stones,  and  we  can  break  the 
9pel\  only  by  shutting  the  book.  Having  shut  the  book,  wc  fetl 
that  we  have  acquired  no  definable  addition  to  our  ideas  ;  we 
bave  little  more  than  the  consciousness  of  having  pai^rted  along 
through  a  very  regular  series  of  sentences  and  une.xcrprjfin:iI)Ki 
propositions ;  much  in  the  same  manner  us,  perhaps,  at  another 
hour  of  the  same  day,  we  have  the  consciousness  or  remem- 
brance of  having  just  passed  along  by  a  very  regular  pairstcd 
palisade,  no  one  bar  of  which  particularly  fixed  our  atleiition, 
and  the  whole  of  which  we  shall  soon  forget  that  we  have  ever 
Been. 

The  last  fault  that  we  shall  alienee,  is  some  defect  on  the  ground 
of  religion ;  not  a  deficiency  of  general  seriousness,  nor  an  infre- 
quency  of  reference  to  the  most  solemn  sul)jects,  nor  an  omission 
of  stating  soaietimes,  in  explicit  terms,  the  leading  principles  of 
the  theory  of  the  Christian  Redemption.  But  we  repeatedly 
find  cause  to  complain  that,  in  other  parts  of  the  sermon,  he  ap- 
pears to  forget  these  statements,  and  ajvances  propositions  which, 
unless  the  reader  shall  combine  with  them  modifications  which 
the  author  has  not  suggested,  must  contradict  those  principles. 
On  occasions,  he  clearly  deduces,  from  the  death  and  atimement 
of  Christy  the  hopes  of  futurity,  and  cons;)lations  against  the  fear 
of  death ;  and  then,  at  other  times,  he  seems  most  cautious  to 
avoid  this  grand  topic,  when  adverting  to  the  approach  of  death, 
and  the  feelings  of  that  season,  and  seems  to  rest  all  the  consola- 
tioDS  on  the  review  of  a  ^i^tuous  life.  We  have  sometimes  to 
charge  him  also  with  a  certain  adulteration  of  the  Christian  moral 
principles,  by  the  admixture  of  a  portion  of  the  worhlly  spirit. 
As  a  friend  to  Christianity,  he  wished  her  to  be  a  little  less  harsh 
and  peculiar  than  in  her  earlit:r  days,  and  to  show  that  she  had 
not  lived  so  long  in  the  geuteelest  world  ui  the  creation,  without 
learning  politeness.  Especially  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  exer- 
cise due  complaisance  when  she  attend^ul  /i///»,  if  she  feit  any 
concern  about  his  reputation,  as  a  companion  of  the  fashiouj*l)(.:;, 
the  sceptical,  the  learned,  and  the  affluent,  and  a  preacher  to  tlie 
most  splendiii  congregation  in  the  whole  coimirv.  It  would 
seem  that  she  meekly  took  these  delicate  hints,  and  adopted  a 
language  which  no  gentleman  could  be  ashameil  to  rep;tiat,  or  of- 
fended to  hear.  The  sermons  abound  with  sperim^^ns  of  this  im- 
proved dialect,  but  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  room  hern  for 
quotations ;  we  will  only  transcribe  a  single  short  sentence  from  the 
Sermon  on  Death  : — "  Wherever  religion,  virtue,  or  true  lionoii.- 
call  hun  forth  \o  danger,  life  ought  to  be  haziriied  withotit  fear/* 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  '2'U.)     iNurt',  what  is  the  medning  of  tliis  »vord  '*  ho- 
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noiir,"  evidcnllj'  here  employed  to  denote  sonielliirrzili^iinct  from 
virtue,  and,  therefore,  not  cosnizahle  by  the  laws  of  morality  ? 
Does  the  reverend  orator  mean,  iliat  to  gVm  fame,  or  ?lory,  as  it 
is  called,  or  to  avert  the  imputation  or  suspicion  of  cowardice,  or 
to  maintain  some  tri\ial  punctilio  of  precedence  or  arrogant  de- 
mand of  pride,  commoidy  called  a  point  of  honour,  between  in- 
dividuals or  nations,  or  to  abet,  as  a  matter  of  course,  any  cause 
rendered  honourable  by  bning  adopted  by  tlie  hii!;her  classes  of 
mankind — a  Christian  ous;ht  to  hazard  his  life  ■  Taken  as  the 
ground  of  the  most  awful  duty  to  which  a  human  being  can  be 
called,  and  yet  thus  distinguished  from  religion  and  morality, 
what  the  term  means  can  be  nothing  good.  The  preacher  did 
not,  perhaps,  exactly  know  what  lie  intended  it  to  mean;  but  it 
was  a  term  in  high  vogue,  and,  therefore,  well  adapted  to  be  put 
along  with  religion  and  virtue  to  qualify  their  uncouthness.  It  wag 
no  mean  proof  of  address  to  have  maile  these  two  surly  puritans 
accept  their  sparkisii  companion.  If  this  passage  were  one  among 
only  a  few  specimens  of  a  dubious  l:mguage,  it  would  be  scanda- 
lous in  us  to  quote  it  in  this  particular  manner ;  but  as  there  are 
very  many  phrases  cast  afLer  a  similar  model,  we  have  a  right  to 
cite  it  as  an  instance  of  that  tincture  of  the  unsound  maxims  of 
the  world,  which  we  have  asserted  to  be  often  perceptible  in  these 
sermons.  This  might  be  all  in  its  place  in  the  sermons  of  the 
despicable  Yorick;  but  it  is  disgusting  to  hear  a  very  grave  di- 
vine blending,  with  Christian  exhortations,  the  loathsome  slaog  of 
duelling  lieutenants,  of  gamblers,  of  scofiers  at  religion,  of.  conse- 
quential fools  who  believe  their  own  reputation  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  on  earth,  and,  indeed,  that  the  earth  has  nothing  el^  to 
attend  to,  and  ofinen  whose  rant  about,  perhaps,  the  glory  of  dying 
for  their  country,  is  mixed  with  insults  to  the  Almighty,  and  im- 
precations of  perdition  on  their  suul.-i. 

This  doubtiui  and  accommodating  cpiality  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes,  we  apprehend,  of  the  first  extraordinary  popularity  of  these 
Sermons.  A  great  many  people  of  gaycty,  rank,  and  fashion, 
Lave  occasionally  a  feeling  that  a  little  easy  quantity  of  religion 
would  be  a  good  thing ;  because  it  is  too  tnie,  after  all,  that  we 
cannot  be  staying  in  this  world  always,  and  when  one  goes  out  of 
iU  why,  there  may  be  some  hardish  matters  to  settle  in  the  oiher 
place.  The  prayer-book  of  a  Sunday  is  a  good  deal,  to  be  sure, 
toward  making  all  safe,  but  then  it  is  really  so  tiresome ;  for  pen- 
ance it  is  very  well,  but  to  say  one  likes  it,  one  cannot  for  the  life 
of  one.  If  there  were  but  some  tolerable  religious  thing  that  one 
coult!  read  now  and  then  without  trouble,  and  think  it  about  half 
as  pleasant  as  a  game  of  cards,  it  would  be  comfortable.  One 
should  not  be  so  frightened  about  what  we  must  all  come  to  some 
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tkne. — Now,  nothing  could  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  than 
these  sermons ;  they  were  welcomed  as  the  very  thing.  They 
were  unquestionably  about  religion,  and  grave  enough  in  all  con- 
science ;  yet  they  were  elegant ;  they  were  so  easy  to  compre- 
befid  throughout,  that  the  mind  was  never  detained  a  moment,  to 
think ;  they  were  imdefiled  by  niethodi.sm  ;  they  but  little  obtrud- 
ed peculiar  doctrinal  notions ;  they  applied  very  much  to  high 
life,  and  the  author  was  evidently  a  gentleman  ;  the  book  could  be 
discussed  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and  its  being  seen  in  the  parlom* 
excited  no  surmise  that  any  one  in  the  house  had  been  lately 
converted.  Above  all,  it  was  most  perfectly  free  from  that  dis- 
agreeable and  mischievous  property  attributed  to  the  eloquence 
of  Pericles,  that  it  "  left  stings  behind." 

With  these  recommendations,  aided  by  the  author's  reputation 
as  9H  elegant  critic,  and  by  his  acquaintance  with  persons  of  the 
highest  note,  the  book  became  fashionable ;  it  was  circulated  that 
Lord  Mans6eld  had  read  some  of  the  sermons  to  their  majesties ; 
peers  and  peeresses  without  number  were  cited,  as  having  read 
and  admired ;  till  at  last,  it  was  almost  a  mark  of  vulgarity  not  to 
have  read  them,  and  many  a  lie  was  told  to  escape  this  imputation, 
by  persons  who  had  not  yet  enjoyed  the  advantage.  Grave 
elderly  ministers,  of  much  severer  religious  views  than  Dr.  Blair, 
were,  in  sincere  benevolence,  glad  that  a  work  had  appeared,  which 
gave  a  chance  for  religion  to  make  itself  heard  among  the  dissipat- 
ed and  the  great,  to  whom  ordinary  sermons,  and  less  polished 
treatises  of  piety,  could  never  find  access.  Dainty  young  sprigs 
of  theology,  together  with  divers  hopeful  young  men  and  maidens, 
were  rejoiced  to  find  that  Christian  truth  could  be  attired  in  a 
much  nicer  garb  than  that  in  which  it  was  exhibited  in  Beveridge, 
or  in  the  Morning  Exercises  at  Cripplegate. 

If  the  huzzas  attending  the  triumphal  entry  of  these  Sermons 
had  not  been  quite  so  loud,  the  present  silence  concerning  them 
might  not  have  appeared  quite  so  profound.  And  if  thpre  had 
been  a  little  more  vigour  in  the  thought,  and  any  thing  like  nature 
and  ease  in  the  language,  they  might  have  emerged  again  into  a 
respectable  and  permanent  share  of  the  public  esteem.  But,  as 
the  case  stands,  we  think  they  are  gone  or  going  irrevocably  to 
"the  vault  of  (he  Capulets.*'  Such  a  deficiency  of  ratiocination, 
combined  with  such  a  total  want  of  original  conception,  is  in  any 
book  incompatible  with  its  staying  long  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
Aod  as  to  the  style,  also,  of  these  performances,  there  were  not 
wanting,  even  in  the  hey-day  and  riot  of  their  popularity,  some 
doctors,  cunning  in  such  matters,  who  thought  the  dead  monotony 
of  the  expression  symptomatic  of  a  disease  that  must  end  fatally. 

We  should  apologize  to  our  readers  for  having  gone  on  thus  far 
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Kith  our  remarks,  without  coining  to  the  work  which  has  given  the 
occasion  for  introducing  them. 

This  vohsme  has  disappointed  onr  expectation  of  finding  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  J.iie  of  Dr.  Blair,  enlivened  with  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  his  character.  Ncarlj  half  of  it  is  occupied,  not  in 
criticising,  but  actually  in  epitouiisinz,  the  Doctor's  writings,  a  la- 
bour of  which  it  is  impossible  to  f  ornpreheml  the  necessity  or  use, 
except  to  make  up  a  handsome-look irig  volume.  Several  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  sermons  are  individually  dissected,  in  a  tedious 
manner,  and  compared  with  several  of  the  sermons  on  the  same  sub- 
jects, in  the  volumes  of  some  of  the  celebrated  Frcncli  preachersy 
but  without  any  critical  remarks  of  consequence.  The  other  half 
of  the  book  does  relate  mainly  to  the  man  himself,  but  is  written 
much  more  in  tlie  manner  of  a  formal  academical  eulogy,  than  of 
any  thing  like  a  liveJy  and  simple  memoir.  It  is  not  iflorid,  but 
it  is  as  set  and  arlificial  as  the  composition  of  Dr.  Blair  himself; 
and,  indeed,  seems  a  very  good  irjiiirition,  or,  at  least,  resemblance. 
Except  in  the  acknowledgment  of  one  or  two  j^Iir^ht  weaknesses, 
as  we  are  taiip;lit  to  deo.n  them  in  the  DoctoiV  ciiaracter,  it  is  a 
piece  of  lai mured  and  uiivaried  paneLCyric,  carried  on  from  page 
to  page,  with  a  gravity  whicli  becoH;es  at  Icnuith  perfectly  ludi- 
crous. IJartU^  one  circunjslance  is  told  in  ihc  latFguage  of  simple 
narrative;  every  sentence  is  sel  io  tlie  task  of  applause.  £ven 
Dr.  Blair  himself,  whose  vanity  was  extreme,  wo'ild  have  been 
oInioHt  satistied,  if  such  an  exhibition  of  his  qualities  and  talents 
had  been  written  in  time  to  have  been  placed  in  hi«? -view.  A» 
iKQ  are  afraid  that  the  rich  fncoiniii:>!s  wo;il(l  HuIH^r  from  our 
phlegmatic  feelings  a  considerable  dclcrioralion,  while  passinj; 
ihroucih  our  h.mds;  in  the  wav  of  aliridcmcnt,  ir  is  but  reasonable 
that  we  should  let  the  learned  biographer  speak  of  his  beloved 
master  in  his  own  language  : — 

**  During  the  eleven  rears  that  he  continnrd  minister  of  the  Canon- 
gate,  his  reputation  as  a  preacher  was  continually  growing.  The  gay 
imd  the  serious,  the  opulent  and  the  needy,  the  learned  and  tire  illite- 
rate, vied  with  each  other  in  eagerness  to  profit  hy  those  instruc- 
tions, which  were  alike  useful,  and  wiiich  the  art  of  the  preacher 
rendered  alike  agreeable  to  them  all.  By  the  ehgancc  of  his  com- 
positions, the  taste  of  the  critic  was  gratified  ;  and  by  their  piety,  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  was  confirmed.  He  made  the  precepts  of  reli- 
gion to  reach  the  heart  by  a  channel  in  which  their  course  was  not  to 
he  resisted.  When  such  sontiments  gained  admi::sion  by  his  elo- 
quence into  breasts  in  which  they  were  ptrangers,  they  assumed 
their  native  authority ;  and  they  made  even  the  ungodly  feci  and  con- 
fess their  influence. 

**  It  was  not,  however,  to  he  supposed,  that  such  proff^sional  merit 
as  Mr.  Blair's  could  stop  at  any  point  in  the  line  of  his  preferment  u;:i 
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tiio  higlH'st.  Tn  (he  immediate  neiglihoHrhood  of  (he  mclropolis  Iri.-i 
pretensions  could  not  lie  concealed.  He  was  (raiislstcd  from  the 
Canougate  to  that  church  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  which  is  called 
Lady  Yester's,  on  the  11  th  of  October,  1764,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Bigh  Church,  on  the  15lh  of  June,  1758. 

"  When  a  Scottish  cler;^yrnan  reaches  thejstation  fast  mentioned,  the 
career  of  his  profensional  timbition  is  understood  to  be  over.  It  is  then 
his  province  to  preach  before  Uie  Judges  of  the  land,  and  to  instruct 
the  most  learned  and  respv-ctablc  audien'-*e  which  his  country  can 
present.  Mr.  Blair's  talent*?  for  pulj)it  eloquence  could  now  display 
themselves  to  advantajre.  Everv  thins  tended  to  tire  that  laudable 
ambition,  which  even  in  him  gave  confidence  to  modest.v,  and  which 
led  him  en  to  that  eminence  which  ho  so  justly  deserved."  P.  1 8, 
19,  SO. 

"Such  are  the  outlines  of  the   characters  of  those  distinguished 
preachers,  both  in  Grrat  Britain  and  France,  with  whom  Dr.  Blair  is 
entitled  to  be  compared.     Each  preacher,  in  each  country,  exhibits, 
in  a  certain  dcixrer,  tiit^  merits  and  the  defects  of  its  style  of  picaci:- 
ing,  as  well  as  thoye  that  belong  to  himself.     We  might  be  accused 
of  partiality  to  the  country  to  which  Dr.  Blair  long  did  honour,  werp 
we  to  atlirm,  that  he  had  suqKisf^id  the  splendid  beauties  of  Massillon, 
BoBBuet,  and  Flechier,  ortlie  clear  and  ingenious  reasoning  of  Clarke. 
Barrow,  and  Butler.     In  the  medium  between  the  extremes  to  which 
each  set  mav  have  bant,  he  f=eems  to  have  been  desirous  to  find  a 
place.     He  wished  tv)  temper  the  glow  of  passion  with  the  coolnes* 
of  reason,  and  to  give  such  scope  only  to  the  imagination  of  his  audi- 
ence, as  would  leave  llie  exercise  of  th(  ir  judgment  unimpaired,     lie 
tried  to   accommodate  his  iiI.-cu=^^sions  to  tiio  apprehension  of  tiiocr 
whom  he  adchvssecl ;  and,  wlieiufillrd  to  eineidate  the  mysteries  thai 
bear  to  be  inquired  into,  ln^  e:tii\t!:uid  tl!<»  d.irl;  research  by  the  bril 
liancy  of  a  well-regulaled  f.iiiey.     Ttie  rr(  ij»lif5n  which  his  >ermonsi 
have  met  with  thnMighoutE'in.po,  .-irtci  !»{ i.i'\l;'an?lated  into  ditfeowit 
languages,  proves  ecpially  ti'e   nMiii  iS  thr  prj-ncher,  and  the  >can- 
dour  of  his  judges.     Even  thos(^  in  this  country  who  envy  his  fame, 
hold  it  prudent  to  be  s-ilcnt,  and  to  seem  to  Ml  every  thing  like  jea- 
lousy asleep.  Tliey  are  afraid  to  encounter  that  tide  of  public  opinion, 
by  whiih  {v.x'j  are  sure  they  would  be  borne  dovv'n.     In  France,  his 
Sermon-  were  never  said  to  he  inanimate  ;  nor  were  they,  in  Britain, 
by  good  judjes,  said  to  be  supcrn^-ial.     In  both  countries  they  have, 
at  once,   givtu  pleasure  to  the  gay,  and  consolation  to  the  serious.— 
By  such  a  r.iixtii:e  of  beauty  and  usefulnes.-,  as  the  world  never  be- 
fore witneGsed  'u\  llieirUne,  they  have  given  fu  >hion  to  a  kind  of  read- 
ing timl  huti   long  been  di>.earded.     They  have  stopped  even  the 
▼olupliiary  in  hi 5  career,  and  made  him  leave  the  iiaejit.-  of  di^^sipa- 
tion,  that  lie  migia  ILten  to  the   preacher's    reproof.**    P.  153,  154, 
165. 

"lu  no  situation  did  Dr.  Blair  appear  to  gtea^rr advantage  than  In 
the  circle  of  his  private  frl'inds.  This  cir»le,  however,  whs  noi  very 
numerous.     Though  his  benevolence  was  general  and  extensive,  yel 
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lie  was  cautious  in  bestowius;  tiie  marks  of  his  eslccin.  With  the 
foibles  of  hi3  friends,  if  renijil,  he  was  not  apl  to  be  oHendi'd.  He 
could  make  the  person  who  had  tlie  weakness,  first  laugh  at  it  in 
others,  and  then  bring  it  home  to  himself-  By  a  happy  mixture  of  gen- 
tleness and  plea«antr>',  he  ^ave  instruction  without  giving  offence ; 
and,  while  indul^in^  a  species  of  wit,  in  which  there  was  no  sarcabra, 
he  seemed  lia|)py  in  curing  trifling  defects. 

"In  his  intercvMirsc  with  his  friends,  too,  he  discovered  the  most 
amiable  condescension.  To  those  whom  lie  esteemed,  he  committed 
himself  freely,  and  without  reserve;  and  he  took  no  liberty  with  them 
which  he  was  not  ready  to  grant.  By  no  aflecled  restrahit  did  he 
ever  put  them  in  mind  of  his  superiority,  of  which,  during  his  social 
hours,  he  seemed  utterl}^  unconscious.  Had  he  thus  unbended  him- 
fielfin  the  presence  of  strangers,  which  lie  never  diti,  they  would  have 
been  unable  to  reconcile  what  they  saw  with  what  they  heard  of  him. 
Tliey  wouhl  have  been  like  those  who  beheld  Agricola  upon  his  re- 
lurn  from  FJritain,  whom  Tacitus  describes  thus: — ^^ MuUi  quctrerent 
Jlvmtni  panel  bitr.rprf'lnroifiir,^^    P.  156,  157. 

"  Though  Dr.  Blair  was  susceptible  of  flatter}',  and  received  it 
with  a  satisfaction  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  hide,  yet  he  was,  in  a 
high  degree,  modest  and  unassuming.  The  impetuous  arrogance  by 
which  some  would  force  themselves  into  con>e(inence,  he  scorned  to 
imitate.  He  knew  perfectly,  at  the  sauie  time,  what  was  due  to  him- 
self, and  would  have  felt  the  denial  of  that  attention,  which  bethought 
ft  beneath  him  to  court.  His  uncommon  success  in  life,  and  the  flat* 
tery  to  which  he  was  daily  accustomed,  never  produced  in  him  the 
weakness  of  insolence.  He  had  wi.rdom  enough  to  see  the  real 
grounds  of  supcM'iority  among  men.  Tiie  false  claims  of  the  arrogant 
and  the  proud  he  would  have  scorned  to  gratify;  and  while  he  re- 
spected those  friends  only  who  res|)ecl<  il  themselvei?,  he  cstibliohed  a 
dominicm  hi  their  hearts  whii-ii  nothinj;  <-,ould  ever  shake* 

"Though  in  the  hiiiihest  degree  capable  of  advising  others,  yet  he 
never  did  so,  but  when  he  knew  that  it  was  agreeable  to  (hem.  An 
obtruded  ailvice  he  held  as  an  insult  to  tho  -e  to  whom  it  was  oflered. 
His  opinion,  when  asked,  he  gave  with  ditlidence,  and  he  stated  care- 
fully the  reason  u)mn  which  tlidt  0{)inion  was  fountled.  He  was  more 
apt  to  encourage  than  to  mortify  the  persons  consulting  him ;  and 
often  blamed  the  timidity  which  prevented  them  from  judging  and 
acting  for  themselves."    1*.  IG-i,  lti5. 

"  From  the  situation  of  the  country  a  few  years  before  Dr.  BlaiKs 
death,  he  appeared  in  alight  that  endeared  him  more  than  ever  to  the 
worthy  and  4liscerning  part  of  the  community.  Of  his  ability  as  a 
scholar,  and  his  ami;d)leness  as  a  man,  he  had  long  given  unequivocal 
proofs;  but  his  loyalty  as  a  subject,  and  his  faithful  attachment  to  the 
British  constitution,  had  till  then  no  opportunity  of  showing  them- 
selves. The  opinion  of  a  person  of  his  eminence  served,  in  such 
time,  as  a  guide  to  the  simple.  Many,  who  could  not  judge  correctly 
upon  political  subjects,  were  ready  to  be  directed  by  him,  whose  sen- 
timents upon  religious  topics  they  believed  to  be  unerring.    He  de- 
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rlHred  from  his  pulpit,  that  no  man  could  be  a  good  Christian  that  was 
a  bad  subject.  The  opinions  of  those  French  philosophers,  who 
wished  to  destroy  subordination,  and  to  loosen  the  restraints  of  law, 
he  rejected  with  abhorrence.  He  regarded  those  men  as  the  authors 
of  incalculable  mischief  to  every  country  upon  earth,  as  well  as  to 
that  which  unhappily  gave  them  birth.  He  beheld  them  as  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  world,  which,  with  an  insidious  appearance  of  bene- 
Tolence,  they  pretended  to  promote. 

"  Sentiments  like  these  from  the  mouth  of  such  a  man,  and  spoken 
at  such  a  time,  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  happiest  effects 
on  the  public  mind.  Even  with  all  the  energy  which  hb  majesty^s 
ministers  possessed,  the  task  of  stemming  the  torrent  wliich  then 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  nation,  was  by  no  means  easy.  Though 
few  among  the  learned  in  Scotland  were  suspected  of  any  desire  to 
betray  tlie  cause  of  their  country,  yet  even  among  them,  patriotic 
zeal  appeared  in  very  different  degrees.  In  the  encouragement  of 
(his  capital  virtue  which  both  reason  and  religion  recommend,  Dr. 
Blair  took  a  decided  and  an  active  share.  No  mean  disposition  to 
temporize  upon  his  own  part,  or  to  avail  himself  of  connexions,  future 
and  casual,  interfered  with  what  he  felt  to  be  his  duty  at  the  time. 
The  state,  he  saw,  then  needed  the  countenance  and  support  of  all  its 
members ;  and  in  the  moment  of  its  exigency,  he  was  ready  to  do 
what  he  could.  The  firmness  and  vigour  which  he  then  displayed 
were  worthy  of  the  descendant  of  that  illustrious  ancestor,  who  was 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  work.  From  his  age  and  his  pro- 
fession, it  could  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  to  take  arms  in  his 
country's  defence  ;  but  to  the  side  which  he  so  strenuously  espoused, 
lie  gave  all  that  weight  which  is  attached  to  the  opinion  of  an  honest 
man.  , 

"  During  the  crisis  now  spoken  of,  the  connexion  between  Lord 
Melville  and  Dr.  Blair  grew  more  and  more  intimate.  It  was  indeed 
apparent  to  many,  that  in  proportion  as  his  lordship  withdrew  his 
friendship  from  some  others  of  the  men  of  letters  in  Scotland  he  be- 
stowed  it  the  more  largely  upon  him."  P.  191—194. 

To  avoid  several  pages  of  extracts,  we  must  remark,  that  Dr. 
Slair  was  something  of  a  beau,  and  very  fond  of  novel  reading. 
Every  reader  will  be  surprised  and  provoked  to  find  so  very 
iimall  a  share  of  personal  history.  It  is  well  known  that  we  are 
not  in  general  to  look  for  many  incidents  and  adventures  in  thc'life 
of  a  scholar  and  clergyman ;  but  we  should  have  supposed  that 
a  period  of  H3  years  might  have  furnished  more  matters  of  fact 
fhan  what  could  be  comprised  in  a  quarter  of  that  number  of  pa- 
ges. Those  which  are  here  afforded  consist  of  little  beside  tfa« 
notice  and  dates  of  the  two  or  three  more  obscure  preferments  of 
Dr.  Blair,  on  bis  road  to  what  is  described  as  the  summit  of  eccle- 
siastical success  and  honour,  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh ;  his 
appointment  as  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres ;  hia  failure  of  being 
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placed  ill  the  situation  of  Principal  in  the  Unirenity  of  Kdm- 
burgh,  which  he  expected  to  receive  from  the  pure  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  his  country,  without  any  solicitation,  and  the  im- 
portant circumstance  of  preaching  his  last  sermon.  This  circum- 
btance  will  be  henceforward  inserted,  we  trust,  with  its  precise  date^ 
in  all  chronicles  of  the  memorable  things  of  past  times ;  for  it  is 
enlarged  on  here,  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  most  momentoui 
events  of  the  century.  He  died  December  27th,  1 800,  in  the 
S3d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  59th  of  his  ministry. 

The  Doctor's  successful  progress  throu<;;h  life  was  on  the  whole 
adapted  to  gratify,  one  should  think  almost  to  satiety,  that  love  of 
fame  which  his  biographer  declares,  in  so  many  words,  to  have 
been  his  ruling  passion  ;  nor  had  the  passion  which  Dr.  Hill  does 
not  say,  was  second  in  command,  the  love  of  money,  any  great 
cause  to  complain. 

We  sincerely  wish  to  persuade  ourselves  that,  with  all  bis  la- 
bour of  encomium,  this  Dr.  Hill  has  done  less  than  justice  to  his 
subject.  For  if  we  are  to  take  his  representation  as  accurate  and 
complete,  we  have  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  preacher  of 
religion,  whose  grand  and  uniform  object,  in  all  his  labours,  was 
advancement  in  the  world.  This  is  clearly  the  only  view  in 
ivhich  his  admiring  friend  contemplates  those  labours.  The 
preacher's  success  is  constantly  dwelt  on  with  delight ;  bat  this 
success  always  refe!:6  to  himself,  and  his  own  worldly  interests,  not 
to  any  religious  influence  exerted  on  the  minds  of  his  inferior,  and 
afterwards  his  splendid,  auditories.  His  evangelical  office  is  re- 
garded as  merely  a  professional  thing,  in  which  it  was  his  happi- 
ness (o  surpass  his  competitors,  to  attain  the  highest  reputatiwy 
to  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  station,  to  obtain  a  comparative 
atiluence,  to  be  most  sumptuously  flattered  by  the  great,  and  to 
be  the  intimate  friend  of  Ilume,  Smith,  Home,  Ferguson,  and  Ro- 
bertson. There  is  hardly  a  word  that  attributes  to  the  admired 
preacher  any  concern  about  promoting  the  Christian  cause,  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  or  the  conversion  of  wicked  men — in  short, 
any  one  of  those  sublime  objects  for  which  alone  the  first  magnani- 
mous promulgators  of  Christianity  preached,  and  laboured,  and 
suffered.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  though  Dr.  Blair^s  reputed  elo- 
quence had  been  made  tlie  mean  of  imparting  the  light,  and  Badc- 
lity,  and  felicity,  of  religion,  to  10,000  poor  wicked  peasants,  yet 
if  he  had  notsou^rhtaml  acquired  hie;h  distinction  in  polished  soci- 
ety, his  learned  l)io;ir:>pher  wouhl  have  been  utterly  disinclined  to 
ceiebratc  him,  a$;  deeming  him  cither  a  grovelling  spirit,  incapable  of 
aiciiug  at  a  high  object,  or  the  victim  of  malignant  stars  that  for- 
bade him  to  attain  it.  We  could  make  plenty  of  citations  to  acquit 
ourselves  of  injustice  in  this  representation  :  there  are  many  pa?* 
•*3gc?  of  a  quality  sirjilar  to  the  following:— 
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^^  His  lordship,  (Chief  Baron  Orde,)  in  his  official  capacity,  was  a 
regular  hearer  of  the  Doctor's  sermons,  while  his  court  sat,  and  there 
was  uo  one  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  preacher's  merit.  This 
merit,  too,  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  when  it  was  honoured 
with  the  approbation  of  the  venerable  Judge.  Dr.  Blair's  literary  re- 
putation was  there  thoroughly  established.  And  the  unwearied  labour 
he  underwent  in  his  closet,  while  composing  his  Sermons,  was  repaid 
liy  the  admiration  of  a  discerning  audience."  P.  187. 

The  Doctor  is  commonly  reputed  to  have  had  a  tolerably  suffi- 
cient attachment  to  pelf.  He  might  have  higher  motives  for  cling- 
ing so  fast  to  the  patronage  of  Lord  Melville,  but  it  is  irksome  to 
hear  of  his  being  "  so  much  indebted  to  that  patron's  munificence,'^ 
with  the  addition  of  the  fulsome  cant,  that  *^  every  favour  which 
he  received  (from  tiis  patron)  was  tmUta  dasUis  etim  /otide,  and 
did  honour  to  the  band  that  bestowed  it."  This  patron  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  pension  of  2001.  granted 
from  the  public  treasury. 

In  reading  so  many  things  alxiut  patronage,  and  munificence, 
and  protection,  and  advancement,   and  success,  it  cannot  fail  to 
occur  to  any  reader  of  sense  to  ask,  with  a  sentiment  very  indig- 
nant in  one  reference,  or  very  compassionate  in  th^  other — if  ail 
this  was  necessary   to  Dr.  Blair  with  a  small  family,  and  with  all 
the  internal  means  attributed  to  faim  of  advancing  his  interests, 
what  is  to  become  of  ever  so  many  hundred  hapless  clergymen, 
in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  who  have  large  families,  slender  liv- 
ings, and  no  General  Frazers,  Chief  Barons,  and  Lord  Melvilles 
to  "protect"  them,  no  means  of  getting  into  the  High  Church  of 
Edinburgh,  no  chance  of  attracting  the  notice  of  royalty,  and  a 
pension  of  200K,  and  no  hope  of  collecting  tribute  by  means  of  a 
literary  reputation  "  extending  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  British 
empire  ?" 

We  are  particularly  grateful  for  the  comparative  shortness  of 
this  production :  to  have  gone  over  the  customary  extent  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  pages,  if  filled  with  such  needless  abridgments 
of  books,  and  with  eulogy  so  dry  and  so  glaring,  would  have  been 
a  pilgrimage,  only  not  quite  so  fimnidable  as  that  of  Bruce  from 
Comdi  to  Syene. 
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The  Paradise  of  Coquettes.    A  Poem  in  Kine  Paris. 

pp.  256.     London. 

[From  the  North  Britiah  Revicv.] 

The  very  attractive  Poem,  whose  title  we  have  just  transcribed, 
has  been  cast  upon  the  world  without  a  name  to  protect  it,  and  we 
are  left  at  liberty  to  conjecture  whether  the  author  be  a  veteran 
or  recruit  in  the  service  of  the  Muses. — In  general,  we  believe, 
the  age  and  standing  of  a  poet  may  be  guessed  nearly  as  well 
from  an  acquaintance  with  his  works,  as  a  knowledge  of  bis  per- 
son; but  in  the  present  instance,  our  faith  in  this  principle  has 
been  so  fairly  shaken,  that  we  must  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  by 
urging  the  old  apology,  that  every  rule  is  liable  to  exceptions. 
If  the  author  has  written  much,  we  think  he  writes  too  well  to 
be  nameless,  and  if  he  has  written  but  little,  \ve  are  surprised  he 
writes  so  correctly.  Ue  has  all  the  gallantry  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
liuraiing  of  the  Nine,  and  yet  appears  to  be  too  well  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  the  beau  monde  for  a  youth  ;  and  he  moreover  hints  in  his 
preface,  that  the  old  and  experienced  are  the  best  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  his  perfonnance. 

The  first  part  Is  entirely  prefatory,  and  relates  principally  to 
the  author  himself;  it  contains,  however,  some  of  the  best  and 
most  feeling  passages  in  the  whole  poem.  The  second  part  opens 
with  a  very  pleasing  description  of  morning,  from  which  a  natural 
transition  is  made  to  a  defence  of  the  late  hours  of  fashionable 
beauty,  and  a  description  of  the  opposite  offices  which  morning 
performs  in  the  high  and  low  rank  of  life.  At  the  dawn  of  day 
in  London,  Zephyra,  the  heroine,  is  introduced  to  the  reader,  as 
returning  from  an  evening  party,  and  indulging  in  a  soliloquy  on 
the  dii^appointments  and  slights  which  she  had  suffered.  A  num- 
ber of  other  topics  are  then  alluded  to ;  after  which  Zephyra 
prepares  to  bid  farewell  to  coquetry,  and  consoles  herself  for  the 
defeat  that  has  forced  her  upon  this  resolution,  by  indulging  in 
anticipations  of  the  "  happier  life  of  her  whose  love  is  confined 
to  one."  The  second  part  having  concluded  with  Zephyra's 
vow  of  abjuration,  the  third  opens  with  a  description  of  the  Ge- 
nius of  Cocjuetry,  who  appears  at  the  critical  moment,  to  apprize 
his  distinguished  disciple  of  the  noble  character  of  the  votaries 
of  coquetry  ;  and  to  adii.onish  her  to  recall  her  vow,  and  reassumc 
7hat  character  that  had  already  distinguished,  and  would  still  dis- 
tinvJiish  her.  In  the  fourth  canto,  Zephyra,  recovering  from  the 
aue  '  ifh  \vhii:h  the  presence  of  the  Genius  had  inspired  her,  and 
restored  to  all  the  graces  of  her  natural  and  habitual  character* 
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coquets  with  i\\e  very  Genius  of  Coquetry  himself.  She  then 
proceeds  to  request  a  glimpse  of  her  future  triumphs,  but  is 
checked  by  the  Genius,  who  represents  to  her  the  evil  conse- 
quences that  would  result  from  such  an  indulgence.  In  the  fifth 
canto,  the  Genius  proposes  to  favour  her  with  a  sight  of  the  pa- 
radise, in  which,  after  earthly  coquetries  have  ceased,  the  im* 
mortal  coquette  renews,  and  continues  through  inunorlality,  the 
delights  which  she  only  began  in  the  drawing  rooms  and  groves 
below.  Zephyra  is  accordingly  invested  with  the  *'  cestus  of 
levity,'*  by  the  aid  of  which  she  ascends  wilh  the  Genius  to  para- 
dise. The  sixth  part  is  wholly  occupied  with  a  description  of  the 
Star  of  Paradise,  and  of  the  allegorical  sentinels  that  guard  its 
gates,  namely.  Death  and  the  Genius  of  Oblivion.  The  seventh 
is  purely  geographical,  and  contains  a  very  minute,  and,  for 
any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  a  very  accurate  account  of 
the  figure,  dimensions,  climate,  population,  botany,  and  minera- 
logy  of  the  Star  of  Paradise.  In  the  eighth  part,  the  heroine  dis- 
covers; that  the  joys  of  Paradise,  however  vivid  and  variedi 
still  bear  an  affinity  to  the  occupations  and  pleasures  of  earth; 
and  that  the  dances  of  the  Star  are  almost  the  only  thing  in  which 
its  inhabitants  can  boast  of  being  orr/jnal.  After  visiting  all  the 
places  of  note  in  Elysium,  and  witnessing  the  homage  paid  to 
her  celestial  sisters,  our  terrestrial  coquette  gets  quite  angry  at 
her  own  invisibility — the  only  circumstance  that  prevents  her 
from  eclipsing  them  all — and  determines  to  return  home,  thinking, 
with  some  reason,  that  there  is  more  pleasure  in  coquetting  in  pro- 
pria persona  on  esTrth  than  incognita  in  heaven.  The  Genius 
having  consented  to  allow  her  to  depart,  very  politely  escorts  her 
to  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  where  she  seats  herself  once 
more  in  the  cestus  of  levity,  which,  without  the  aid  of  compass 
or  quadrant,  lands  her  safe  in  her  lodgings  in  Pall  Mall,  and  then 
disappears,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  herself  and  waiting  maid. 

In  the  ninth  and  last  division  of  his  subject,  the  author  returns 
to  truth  and  nature,  and  glances  at  a  number  of  topics,  which, 
by  being  amplified  and  extended,  would  furnish  matter  for  a  far 
more  interesting  poem  than  that  which  he  has  produced. 

The  following  address  to  woman,  in  which  the  author  antici- 
pates her  praise  when  he  shall  no  longer  be  alive  to  enjoy  it,  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  feeling,  if  not  the  most  beautiful  passage  in 
the  whole  poem : — 

m 

''  So  though  no  marble  seraph  seem  to  rise. 
Cold  from  my  tomb  to  guide  me  to  the  skies, 
Warm  living  Angels  there  shall  bend  and  shed 
The  tears  I  love  upon  my  conscioua  bed. 
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There,  If  the  simplest  wild-flower  of  the  spcing, 

Through  the  iow  grass  its  dewy  radiacce  Hiug, 

Soft  hands  siiall  stoop  the  hallowed  gem  to  bear. 

Yet  almost  shrmk  and  start  to  pluck  It  there ; 

And  when  some  other  lyre— when  mine  is  mute — 

Shall  to  tiiest'  strains  the  yotiFe  numbers  suit, 

Catch  all  Ihe  worship,  and,  with  sweeter  song, 

Bui  not  with  fonder  heart,  the  theme  prolong; 

When  the*  proud  Bard  the  glowing  verse  shall  swell. 

And  beauty  hang  attentive  o'er  his  spell ; 

Even  while  she  smiles  delighted  and  repays 

The  tuneful  homage  with  her  warmest  gaze, 

A  sudden  sadness  to  her  eye  shall  start, 

And  strains  long  loved  shall  float  around  her  heart ; — 

The  master^s  hand  shall  pause  : — his  glance  shall  see 

The  half'shed  tear,  and  know  'twas  given  to  me."   P.  23. 

The  address  to  morning,  in  the  opening  of  the  second  canto^  is 
also  extremely  good ;  but  as  our  extracts  must  be  select,  rather 
than  numerous,  we  shall  pass  over  that  passage,  to  make  room  for 
a  part  of  the  heroine's  soliloquy,  in  her  meditated  abjuration  of 
coquetry.  Were  the  author  not  too  refined  to  follow  the  old- 
fashioned  practice  of  giving  a  moral  to  his  piece,  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  accomiilishin^;  this  purpose,  in  the  speech 
he  puts  into  Zephyra's  mouth  upon  this  occasion.  But  this,  we 
suppose,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  plan  of  delinea- 
ting  that  ^'  perfect  coquetry,  the  spirit  of  which  never  sleeps 
while  the  eye  and  the  mind  are  awake."  In  the  passage  we  are 
about  to  l:iy  before  our  readers,  Zephyra,  instead  of  bidding  a 
sincere  adieu  to  the  poisoned  pleasures  of  coquetry,  and  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  cahn  joys  of  wedlock,  infuses  into  her  catalogue  of 
the  comforts  of  her  new  condition,  i^omethinie;  of  that  queruteusness 
which  we  migiit  expect  to  lurk  in  the  mind  of  a  virgin  who  flies  to  a 
nunnery,  as  a  dernier  resort,  and  determines  to  veil  foF  ever  from 
the  eyes  of  men  those  charms  which  they  had  not  the  sense  te 
admire  when  they  were  blessed  with  the  opportunity. 

<<  O  happy,  when  by  practice  I  succeed, 
And,  nithout  yawning,  love  in  every  deed ; 
When,  by  his  side  my  daily  round  I  walk. 
His  silence  sweet,  and  sweeter  still  his  talk  ;-^ 
Hear  him,  like  nature's  judge,  expound  her  laws, 
Meok  with  moralities,  and  saice  with  laws; 
Or  moralize  myself,  tho'  half  too  young, 
And  wonder  at  the  wisdom  of  my  tongae ;— . 
In  fields  where  scarce  a  weed  upon  the  sod 
Has  grown  unmarked,  and  tracks  for  ever  trod ; 
i^lid  trees  unchanged,  since  last  we  wandered  by, 
And  conttant  flowers  that  never  seem  to  die ; 
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Can  him  at  every  turn  some  charm  to  see, 
Which  ,/S^2^  times  he  earlier  marked  for  me : 
Or  when  dear  winter  lengthens  pleasure's  day. 
When  routs  contend,  and  chariots  stop  the  way, 
Sit  the  long  noiseless  night  without  desire, 
And  gaze  on  him,  the  kitten,  and  the  fire« 
Those  joys  I  yet  may  learn  before  my  grave, 
Which  virtue  gives — at  least  which  virtue  gave— 
Gave  in  the  days,  when  never  beau  was  rude, 
And  ail  our  great-great-grandmothers  were  good.^ 

The  genius  of  a  poet  is  perhaps  evinced  in  nothing  so  much  aft 
Ibe  choice  and  management  of  his  imagery.  An  author  who 
abounds  in  clumsy  Bimilies  and  illustrations,  we  are  ever  inclined 
to  rank  among  those  of  whom  all  hope  is  vain ;  but  one  whose 
every  eccentricity  adds  new  radiance  to  his  picture,  may  be  said 
to  exhibit  symptoms  of  immortality. — In  illustrating  a  sentiment, 
shortening  an  argument,  or  brightening  an  obscurity,  nothing  it' 
balf  so  powerful  as  masterly  and  well-supported  similitudes.  Like 
the  globe  and  microscope,  they  assist  and  compensate  the  weaknei* 
of  our  faculties,  and  make  the  mind  familiar  with  what  is  almost  in- 
comprehensible from  its  magnitude,  or  invisible  from  its  minute- 
nestk  The  similes  in  the  present  work,  though  seldom  brilliant, 
are  always  elegant,  and  commonly  just ;  and  their  want  of  vivid- 
ness is  owing,  we  imagine,  not  so  much  to  a  deficiency  in  original 
vigour,  as  to  that  dissipation  of  strength  which  is  often  the  effect 
of  an  excessive  refinement.  The  following  example,  however,  is 
a  striking  exception  to  this  general  character,  and  is  maintained 
throughout  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  beauty : — 

<<  So,  when  serene,  the  noontide  radiance  glows, 
On  some  calm  bank,  which  rocks  and  woods  enclose, 
Where  long  erabowerM  in  gloom,  the  sunny  rill, 
Glad  sparkling  in  the  beam,  though  bright,  is  chill : 
On  that  warm  sod,  uncrossed  by  wanderer's  path, 
Some  youthful,  blushing  sweetness  dares  the  bath 
Half  bold,  half-trembling,  her  last  vesture  thrown, 
Safe  from  all  view,  yet  shrinking  from  her  own, 
Even  in  the  flood,  as  if  one  veil  to  save. 
With  hurrying  haste  she  stoops  beneath  the  wave. 
Then  seeks  the  slopy  turf,  and  bends  all  right. 
Her  dark  locks  glistening  o'er  her  neck  of  light; 
With  what  sweet  glow  the  renovating  beam 
Repays  the  shivering  chilness  ot  the  stream : 
Life  owns,  in  every  pulse,  the  freshening  power, 
And  one  short  shudder  warms  thro'  many  an  hour- 
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Such  is  thai  shivering  fear,  when  lovers  fly  ; 
Sucli  that  warm  transport,  when  again  they  sigh : 
'Tis  quickened  pleasure  all — with  livelier  dance, 
The  kindling  spirit  throbs  to  every  glance — 
Each  voice  has  double  love,  and  smiles  unfold 
More  tenderness  than  smiles  were  deemed  to  hold/' 

There  are  many  more  prel  ty,  and  even  beautifid  passages  iu 
tiiis  poem ;  but  in  (hose  quoted  we  have  Iried  to  exhibit  the  author 
iu  his  happiest  plinsi8,and  should  now  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader  a  few  specimens  of  an  opposite  character.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  (he  task  is  much  more  diflicult,  as  it  is  more 
tlisagreeable,  than  the  former.  Although  the  general  etFect  of 
this  piece,  from  the  defects  in  the  plan  already  pointed  out,  is 
heavy  and  uninteresting,  in  justice  it  must  be  admit(ed,  that  the 
worst  parts  of  it  are  only  of  a  negative  character.  In  the  few  at- 
tempts the  author  has  made  at  humour,  he  has  been,  we  think, 
grenerally  unsuccessful ;  and  the  tone  of  (he  following  paragraph, 
which  is  a  palpable  imitation  of  (he  Knighl's  speech  in  the  con- 
clusion of  (he  thini  can(o  of  (he  *^  Rape  uf  the  Lock,"  appears 
to  us  decidedly  vulgar : — 

"  Sooner  shall  maids  who  loathe  a  single  bed, 
Elope  to  Doctor^ 8  Commomt  to  be  wed, 
And  some  gay  new  gallant,  too  fondly  seen, 
Find  proclors  and  divorce  at  Gretna  Green : — 
Sooner  shall  man,  who,  in  the  marri;ige  rite, 
Boasts  rule  and  lordship,  be  a  husband  quite  ; 
And  brides,  who  vow  to  honour  and  obey. 
The  oath  remember,  and  renounce  the  sway : — 
Each  Opera  box  at  midnight  prayer  be  seen. 
And  sermons  be  what  novels  long  have  been  ; 
Even  fashion^s  fickle  self  to  change  forget. 
And  turns  a  quakcr — ere  1  turn  coquette."      P.  CI . 

The  following  is  still  more  unfortunate,  and  certainly  does  nol 
impress  us  with  a  very  high  idea  of  the  politeness  or  taste  of  the 
speaker,  who  is  no  leas  a  personage  than  the  Genius  of  Co- 
quetry : — 

"  Perhaps— f(ir  who  could  'scape  such  drowsy  lot — 
Thy  very  art  of  con<piest  half  forgot. 
Even  thou,  in  sloth  habitual,  lost  to  fami», 
iMighfst  sink  scarce  brighter  than  some  nursery  dame, 
AVho  rorks  her  bantling,  pickles  pods  in  state. 
And  couks  flic  caudle  of  her  goutv  mate.''    P.  109. 
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The  author  of  this  poem  is  upon  the  whotei  bovrerert  a  writer 
of  no  ordinary  cast*    His  sentiinents  have  not  the  general  cha* 
racter  of  being  very  correct ;  but  he  has  evidcnglv  a  gfeat  knoir* 
ledge  of  human  character,  and  a  habitual  skill  ii^aiacriminating  aB 
its  varieties.     He  possesses  some  humour,  and  more  wit ;  but 
both  are  so  much  refined  by  mere  ingenuity,  and  entangled  in  the 
circumiocutbns  and  redundancies  of  his  style,  that,  in  this  respect, 
he  resembles  that  class  of  writers  whom  Burns  compared  to  the 
•funsters  of  his  country,  ^  who  drew  the  thread  so  fine,  that  it  is 
neither  fit  for  warp  nor  woot'*    In  point  of  diction  a[bd  the  struc* 
tore  of  his  verse  ne  comes  nearer  to  Rogers  than  any  other  con- 
temporary poet :  only  he  wants  that  mellow  raciness  mich  greater 
energy  with  equal  delicacy  imparts  to  the  Pleasures  of  Memory. 
If  he  had  Pope  in  his  eye,  which  we  think  is  pretty  evident,  he 
has  imitated  him  very  skillfully,  and  has  had  the  good^  sense  lo 
avoid  those  many  artificial  prettinesses  by  which  that  author'a 
writings  are  depreciated.    The  poetry  of  the  Paradise  of  ,Qo- 
quettea  is,  in  short,  just  such  as  might  have  been  expected  firioini « 
man  of  genius,  who  has  wantoned  his  hours  in  the  gay  ioaeridiaii 
ef  the  drawing  room ;  who  devotes  his  life  rather  16  the  wmi0^ 
of  the  ladies  than  the  muses.    It  is  polished,  though  not  pitty; 
and  elegant,  though  not  interesting.    But  take  him  as  he  is,  it  it 
seldom  indeed  that  the  paradise  of  fashion  has  been  able  to  boast 
of  so  poetical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  acute  an  observer  of  ita 
modes  and  peculiarities;  and  had  he  only  been  somewhat  less 
bewildered  by  a  fancy  for  celestial  machinery,  and  aimed  at  pleas-^ 
ing  the  ninety-nine  instead  of  the  one  in  the  hundred,  we  are  con- 
fident that  he  would  have  ranked,  not  only  among  the  biore  popu^ 
lar,  but  among  the  more  useful  and  truly,  genuine  poets  of  the 
present  day. 
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LEWIS  AND  CLARKE'S  TRAVELS. 

(CONTIS'UKO  FROM  p.  149.) 

The  next  day  Captain  Lewis  resumed  the  road  which  led 
through  a  long  descending  valley  for  several  miles,  when  they 
dbcovered  two  women,  a  man,  and  some  dogs,  on  an  eminence 
about  a  mile  before  them.  A  small  flag  was  immediately  un- 
furled, with  which  Captain  Lewis  advanced.  The  persons  oa 
the  hill  at  first  sat  down  as  if  to  wait  for  him,  but  as  he  approach- 
ed, the  females  first  retreated,  and  the  man,  though  he  staid  till 
Captain  Lewis  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  him,  also  went  off 
without  regarding  the  words  of  friendly  greeting  which  be  ad- 
dressed to  him  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  interpreter. 
The  dogs,  however,  were  less  shy,  and  came  close  to  him :  he 
therefore  thought  of  tying  a  handkerchief  with  some  beads  round 
the  neck  of  one  of  them,  and  then  let  them  go,  in  order  to  convince 
the  fugitives  of  his  friendly  intentions  ;  but  they  would  not  sufler 
themselves  to  be  touched,  and  soon  ran  off.  The  two  hunters  now 
joined  Captain  Lewis,  and  they  continued  to  follow  the  road. 

«Mt  was  dusty  and  seemed  to  have  been  much  used  lately  both  by 
foot  passengers  and  horsemen.  They  had  not  gone  along  it  more 
than  a  mile,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  saw  three  female  In^ns,  from 
whom  they  had  been  concealed  by  the  deep  ravines  which  intersect* 
cd  the  road  till  they  were  now  within  thirty  paces  of  each  other;  one 
of  them,  a  young  woman,  immediatley  took  to  flight,  the  other  two,  an 
elderly  woman  and  a  little  girl,  seeing  we  were  too  near  for  them  to 
escape,  sat  on  the  ground,  and,  holding  down  their  heads,  seemed  as 
if  reconciled  to  the  death  which  they  supposed  awaited  them.  The 
same  habit  of  holding  down  the  head  and  inviting  the  enemy  to  strike, 
-when  all  chance  of  escape  is  gone,  is  preserved  in  Egypt  to  this  day. 
Captain  Lewis  instantly  put  down  his  rifle,  and  advancing  towards 
them,  took  the  woman  by  the  hand,  raised  her  up,  and  repeated  the 
word  labba  bone !  at  the  same  time  stripping  up  his  shirt  sleeve  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  white  man,  for  his  hands  and  faee  hi^d  become, 
by  constant  exposure,  quite  as  dai^  as  their  own*    She  appeared  im» 
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mediately  reliered  from  her  alann,  and  Drewyer  and  Sliields  how 
commg  up  Captain  Lewis  gave  tbem  some  beads,  a  few  awls,  pewter 
nurrars,  and  a  little  paint,  and  told  Drewyer  to  request  the  woman 
to  recall  her  companion  who  had  escapetl  to  some  distance,  and  by 
alarming  the  Indians  might  cause  them  to  attack  him  without  any 
time  for  explanation.  She  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  the  young 
woman  returned  almost  out  of  breath :  Captain  Lewis  gave  her  an 
equal  portion  of  trinkets,  and  painted  the  tawny  cheeks  of  all  three  of 
them  with  vermilion,  a  ceremony  which  among  the  Shosbonees  is 
emblematic  of  peace.  After  they  had  become  composed,  he  inform- 
ed them  by  signs  of  his  wish  to  go  to  their  camp  in  order  to  see  their 
chiefs  and  warriors ;  they  readily  obeyed,  and  conducted  the  party 
along  the  same  road  down  the  river.  In  this  way  they  marched  two 
miles,  when  they  met  a  troop  of  nearly  sixty  warriors,  mounted  on  ex- 
cellent horses,  riding  at  full  speed  toward  them.  As  they  advanced. 
Caption  Lewb  put  down  his  gun,  and  went  with  the  flag  about  fifty 
paces  in  advance.  The  chief,  who  with  two  men  was  riding  in  front 
of  the  main  body,  spoke  to  the  women,  who  now  explained  that  tlw 
party  was  composed  of  white  men,  and  showed  exultingly  the  presents 
they  had  received.  The  three  men  inunediately  leaped  from  their 
horses,  came  up  to  Captain  Lewis  and  embraced  him  with  great  cor- 
diality, putting  their  left  arm  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  clasping  his 
back,  applying  at  the  same  time  their  left  cheek  to  his,  and  frequent- 
ly vociferating  ah  hie!  ahhie!  *^l  am  much  pleased,  I  am  much  re- 
joiced.^' The  whole  body  of  warriors  now  came  forward,  and  ov 
men  received  the  caresses,  and  no  small  share  of  the  grease  and  paint 
of  their  new  friends.  After  this  fraternal  embrace,  of  which  the  mo- 
tive was  much  more  agreeable  than  the  manner,  Captain  Lewis 
lighted  a  pipe  and  offered  it  to  the  Indians,  who  had  now  seateil  them- 
selves in  a  circle  around  the  party.  But  before  they  would  receive 
this  mark  of  friendship  they  pulled  off  their  moccasins,  a  custom,  as 
we  afterward  learnt,  which  indicates  the  sacred  sincerity  of  their  pro» 
fessions  when  they  smoke  with  a  stranger,  and  which  imprecates  on 
themselves  the  misery  of  going  barefoot  for  ever,  if  they  are  faithless 
to  their  words ;  a  penalty  by  no  means  light  to  those  who  rove  over 
the  thorny  plains  of  their  country.  It  is  not  unworthy  to  remark  the 
analogy  %vhich  some  of  the  customs  of  those  wild  children  of  the  wil- 
derness bear  to  those  recorded  in  lioly  writ.  Moses  is  admonished  to 
pull  off  bis  shoes,  for  the  place  on  which  he  stood  was  holy  ground. 
Why  this  was  enjoined  as  an  act  of  peculiar  reverence ;  whether  it  was 
&!0m  the  clrcnmstance  that  in  the  arid  region  in  which  the  fiatrlarrh 
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then  resided  it  was  deemed  a  test  of  the  sinceritj  of  devotion  t^ 
ivalk  upon  the  bumiug  sands  barefooted,  in  some  measure  analogous 
to  the  pains  inflicted  by  the  prickly  pear,  does  not  appear.  After 
smoking  a  few  pipes,  some  trifling  presents  were  distributed  amongst 
them,  with  which  they  seemed  very  much  pleased,  particularly  with 
the  blue  beads  and  the  vennilion.  Captain  Lewis  then  informed  the 
chief  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  friendly,  and  should  he  explained 
as  soon  as  he  reached  their  camp;  but  that,  in  the  meantime,  as  the 
sun  was  oppressive,  and  no  water  near,  he  wished  to  go  there  as  soon 
as  possif)Ie.  They  uow  put  on  their  moccasins,  and  their  chief,  whose 
name  was  Cameahwait,  made  a  short  speech  to  the  warriors.  Cap- 
tain Lewis  then  gave  him  the  flag,  which  he  informed  him  was  among 
white  men  the  emblem  of  peace,  and  now  that  he  had  received  it  was 
to  be  in  future  the  bond  of  union  between  them.  The  chief  then 
moved  on,  our  party  followed  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  warriors  in  a 
squadron,  brought  up  the  rear.  After  marching  a  mile  they  were 
halted  by  the  chief,  who  made  a  second  harangue,  on  which  six  or 
eight  young  men  roile  forward  to  their  camp,  and  no  further  regulari- 
ty was  observed  in  the  order  of  march.  At  the  distance  of  four  miles 
from  where  they  had  first  met,  they  reached  the  Indian  camp,  which 
was  in  a  handsome  level  meadow  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Here 
they  were  introduced  into  an  old  leathern  loilge  which  the  young 
men,  who  had  been  sent  from  the  party,  had  fitted  up  for  their  recep« 
lion.  Affer  being  seated  on  green  boughs  and  antefope  skins,  one  of 
the  warriors  pulled  up  the  grass  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge  so  as  to 
form  a  vacant  circle  of  two  feet  diameter,  in  which  he  kindled  a 
fire  The  chief  then  produced  his  pipe  and  tobacco,  the  warriors  all 
pulled  ofl*  their  moccasins,  and  our  party  was  requested  to  take  off 
their  own.  This  being  done,  the  chief  lighted  his  pipe  at  the  fire 
within  the  magic  circle,  and  then  retreating  from  it  began  a  speech 
several  minutes  long,  at  the  end  of  which  he  pointed  the  stem  towanis 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens,  beginning  with  the  east  and 
concluding  with  the  north.  After  this  ceremony  he  presented  the 
stem  in  the  same  way  to  Captain  Lewis,  who,  supposing  it  an  invita- . 
tioii  to  smoke,  put  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  pipe,  but  the  chief  drew 
it  back,  and  continued  to  repeat  the  sameofler  three  times,  aAer  which 
he  iK)inted  the  stem  first  to  the  heavens,  then  to  the  centre  of  the  lit- 
tle circle,  took  three  whifis  him?eir,  and  presented  it  again  to  Captain 
Lewis.  Finding  that  this  last  offer  was  in  good  earnest,  he  smoked  a 
little;  the  |)i})o  was  then  held  to  each  of  the  white  men,  and  after  thev 
had  taken  a  few  whifls,  was  given  to  the  warriors."  Vol.  I.  p.  302 5, 
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^'  The  ceremony  of  smoking  being  concluded,  Captain  Lewis  ex- 
plained to  the  chief  the  purposes  of  his  visit,  and  as  by  tlus  time  all 
the  women  and  children  of  the  camp  had  gathered  around  the  lodge 
to  indulge  in  a  view  of  the  first  white  men  they  had  ever  seen,  he 
distributed  among  them  the  remainder  of  the  small  articles  he  had 
brought  with  him.**   Vol.  I.  p.  366. 

In  order  to  give  time  to  the  boats  that  were  now  laboriously 
forcing  their  way  over  the  stones  and  sandbars  of  the  dwindling 
stream.  Captain  Lewis  determined  to  remain  among  these  friendly- 
people,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  obtain- from  them  all  possible  in- 
formation respecting  the  country*  These  Indians  appeared  to 
suffer  considerable  privations  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  procuring  a  regular  supply  of  animal  food  and  a  kind  of  cake; 
made  of  berries  and  fat  seemed  to  be  their  main  dependence* 
Elk  and  deer  are  very  scarce,  and  lilthough  antelopes  are  pretty 
abundant,  yeU  from  their  extraordinary  swiftness  and  wind,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  overtake  them  in  the  chase  with  the  fleetest 
Iiorses.  The  Indians  are  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to  a  good 
deal  of  stratagem,  and  by  a  variety  of  manoeuvres  finally  succeed 
in  surrounding  a  whole  herd :  but  even  then,  all  the  skill  of  the 
hunters  is  frequently  baffled  by  the  subtlety  and  unwearied  agil^ 
iy  of  these  nimble-footed  animals,  and  it  often  happens  that  forty 
or  fifty  horsemen  will  be  engaged  half  a  day  without  obtaining 
more  than  two  or  three  antelopes.  The  circumstance,  too,  of  the 
natives'  having  no  fire  arms,  adds  much  to  the  uncertainty  of  sue* 
cess. 

Captain  Lewis  being  now  anxious  to  join  the  river  party,  which 
he  presumed  had  by  this  time  reached  the  source  of  the  Missourij 
and  having  gained  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  Cameahwait,  the 
chief  of  the  tribe,  and  the  most  of  bis  warriors,  by  convincing 
them  that  he  was  not  in  league  with  thenr  enemies,  now  proposed, 
that  as  it  was  the  intention  of  his  party  to  remain  among  them  ft 
considerable  time  in  order  to  trade,  and  to  purchase  horses,  ca- 
noes, and  other  necessaries  for  their  journey  to  the  great  lake,  (ai 
they  called  the  Pacific,)  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  accompany 
him  to  the  river,  where  the  boats  were,  in  order  to  assist  with 
their  horses  in  bringing  up  the  baggage  and  merchandise.  This 
was,  accordingly,  agreed  to,  and  the  next  morning  they  set  out  on 
horseback,  Captain  Lewis  being  also  momited  with  an  Indian  be- 
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hind  liUn,  and  a  great  number  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  village 
folluwing  on  foot.  In  the  course  of  their  journey,  which  continued 
several  days.  Captain  Lewis  experienced  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
and  many  embarrassments,  by  reason  of  the  jealousy  and  un- 
steady resolutions  of  many  of  the  warriors,  who  still  entertained 
suspicions  of  the  good  faith  of  the  white  men,  and  were  fearful  of 
being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Cameahwut, 
however,  appeared  to  be  inspired  with  a  generous  and  heroic  confi- 
dence that  never  forsook  him,  and  on  one  occasion  where  a  circum- 
stance occurred  calculated  to  excite  alarm  among  his  band,  and 
incline  them  to  discontinue  their  march,  he  sprung  upon  his  steed 
and  harangued  them  in  a  most  spirited  manner,  declaring  that  for 
his  own  part  he  was  not  afraid  to  die,  and  calling  on  all  those  who 
were  not  afraid  to  proceed,  to  mount  and  follow  him.  This  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  on  the  third  day  they  fortunately  arrived 
at  the  place  where  Captain  Clarke  with  the  party,  were  slowly 
moving  up  with  the  canoes. 

The  Indians  were  all  transported  with  joy  at  the  meeting,  and 
Cameahwait,  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  and  triumph  of  his  con- 
fidence, gave  Captain  Lewis  a  most  cordial  embrace.  The  meet- 
ing between  Sacaja^ea  and  the  friends  and  companions  of  her 
youth,  was  highly  interesting  and  pathetic. 

**  "VVe  soon  drew  near  to  the  camp,  and  just  as  we  approached  it  a  wo- 
man made  her  way  through  the  crowd  toward  Sacajawea,  and  rcco|^ 
nifeing  each  other,  they  embraced  with  the  most  tender  affection. 
The  meeting  of  these  two  youns;  women  had  in  it  something  peculi- 
arly touching,  not  only  in  the  ardent  manner  in  which  their  feelings 
were  expressed,  but  from  the  real  interest  of  their  situation.  They 
had  been  companions  in  childhood ;  in  the  war  with  the  Minnetarees 
they  had  both  been  taken  (trisonera  in  the  same  battle;  they 
had  shared  and  softened  the  rigours  of  their  captivity,  till  one  of 
them  had  escaped  from  the  Minnetarees,  with  scarce  a  hope  of  eFer 
seeing  her  friend  relieved  from  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  While  Sa- 
cajawea  was  renewing  among  the  women  the  friendships  of  former 
days,  Captain  Clavkc!  went  on  and  was  received  by  Captain  Lewis 
and  the  chief,  v.  lio,  jiffor  the  first  embraces  and  salutations  were  over, 
conducted  hiui  to  a  soit  of  circular  tent  or  sliade  of  willows.  Here 
be  was  sealed  on  a  white  robe ;  and  the  chief  immediately  tied  in 
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lldr  jIx  snaUididUB'ieaeiiiblb  pearia»  ^  omanMnt  .UgU|:  tidl|D^ 
tpvOeBe  peofile,  who  procive4  theni  in  tki  eiipMe  of  Md^  fayn  tiM 
fSMDoast.  The  moccasiiis  of  the  ytMe  party  wero  Ahp  taken  ofli;and 
4JRe99>icli  ^^ereaiDDy  the  amokuig  b^an.  After  thb  the  conrereaiS 
pu  lo  be  opened,  and  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  beii^  able  to  conTeri& 
mart(  intelligibly,  Saci^jawea  was  sent  for ;  she  came  into  the  tent,  sat 
^fvwn,  and  was  beginning  to  interpret,  when  in  the  person'of  Cameah^ 
wait  she  recognised  her  brother:  she  instantly  jumped  up,  and  raa 
i&A  embraced  him,  throwing  orer  him  her  blanket,  and  weeping  pni- 
fiiisely :  the  chief  was  himself  moved  though  not  In  th^e  same  d^graft 
j&fler  some  conversation  between  them  she  resumed  her  seat,  and  at- 
UHnpted  to  interpret  for  us,  but  her  new  situation  seemed  to  crrerpowiet* 
iMir,'  and  she  was  frequently  interrupted  by  her  tears.  After  flM 
ecRucil  was  finished,  the  unfortunate  woman  learnt  thai  ill  her  Ah 
miy  were  dead  except  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  absent,  U|4 
jjlflofn  of  her  eldest  sbter,  a  small  boy,  who  was  immediately  •jUpfi^^ 
^-  her.  The  canoes  arriving  soon  after,  we  formed  a  Cimp 
vieadow  on  the  left  nde,  a  little  below  the  fork;  toc^  ont  our. 
|M*»  ^^  by  means  of  our  sails  and  willow  poles  formed  acanq^^ 
^ — 'Ijldian  visiters.  About  four  oVlock  the  chiefs  and  warriors  were 
and  after  the  customary  ceremony  of  taking  off  the  mbceiS* 
%iid  smoking  a  pipe,  we  explained  to  them  in  a  longharangdiB  itift 
fiiirpdaes  of  our  visit,  making  themselves  one  conspicuous  oigect  df 
the  good  wishes  of  our  government,  on  whose  strength  as  well  as  its 
friendly  disposition  we  expatiated.  We  told  them  of  their  depen* 
tfiehce  on  the  will  of  our  government  for  all  future  supplies  of  what^ 
torer  was  necessary  either  for  their  comfort  or  defence;  that  as  we  wove 
sent  to  discover  the  best  route  by  which  merehan^se  could  be  eos- 
a^M  to  them,  and  no  trade  would  be  begun  before  our  return,  it  w|» 
iMtually  advantageous  that  we  should  proceed  with  as  little-  delay 
Mr  possible ;  that  we  were  onder  the  necessity  of  lequestiog  them  to  Smy 
mih  us  with  horses  to  transport  our  bagg^je  across  .the  mountaioib 
IM  a  guide  to  show  us  the  rodte,  but  that  Ihey  should  be  .ampl^  r^ 
^MMerated  for  their  horses,  as  well  as  for  ev«y  oth^  service  i]^ 
ihmM  render  us.  In  the  mean  time  our  first  wish  was,  tM  they  shoqU 
-liunediate^  coUeDc^  as  many  horses  as  were  necessaiy  to  trajisport 
wr  baggage  to  their  village,  where  at  our  leisure  w«  would  trade  with 

»them  for  as  many  hcnrses  as  they  could  spare.'*  Vol.  I.  p.  382)  38%  - 

•  k  .• 

t  '  ■- - 

■'''  Being  now  in  the  midst  of  a  frkmdiy  and  faoapitable ^people  wd 

liiqposcd  to  give  them  all  the  infonnatioD  they  ]po«iaMd  rebttiir^ 
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to  the  geographj  of  the  country,  and  such  other  assistance  as  they 
bad  it  io  their  power  to  render,  they  began  to  consult  as  to  their 
future  operations.  The  information  of  the  Indians  as  to  the  most 
direct  way  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia,  was  very 
vague,  and  it  was,  therefore,  thought  advisable  for  Captain  Clarke 
to  proceed  with  a  party  of  eleven,  in  order  to  traverse  and  ex- 
plore the  intermediate  country  ;  while  the  rest  remained  at  the 
Shoshonees  village  to  procure  horses,  and  make  other  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey.  Captain  Clarke  was  instructed  that  as  soon 
as  he  should  discover  a  branch  of  the  Columbia  that  was  naviga- 
ble, he  should  immediately  set  his  men  to  work  in  making  ca- 
noes, and  at  the  same  time  despatch  a  messenger  to  Captaia 
Lewis,  informing  him  of  the  event. 

From  the  18th  to  the  27 th  of  August,  our  travellers  were  em- 
ployed in  traversing  the  vallies,  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
exploring  the  innumerable  tributary  streams,  that  supply  the 
greater  branches  of  the  Columbia,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  short* 
est  and  most  practicable  route  to  the  main  river. 

The  information  of  the  Indians  on  this  subject  was  still  ua« 
satisfactory ;  and  Captain  Clarke,  after  many  unsuccessful  re* 
searches,  was  at  length  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the 
encampment,  not,  however,  without  having  acquired  some  know* 
ledge  that  suggested  to  them  the  course  they  were  next  to  pursue; 
and  Ihey  now  agreed,  with  the  advice  of  an  Indian  guide,  to  follow 
the  direction  of  a  stream  running  to  the  north. 

Having  purchased  of  the  Shoshonees  about  thirty  horses,  thej 
proceeded  on  their  journey,  and  after  a  most  toilsome  march  of 
thirty  days,  during  which  they  experienced  all  the  painful  alternar 
tions  of  extreme  cold  and  oppressive  heat,  together  with  hunger, 
(their  principal  food  being  horse  flesh,)  they  at  length  arrived  at 
a  spot  where  the  river  appeared  to  be  navigable  for  canoes,  and 
it  was  then  determined  to  halt  in  order  to  make  preparations  for 
this  mode  of  conveyance.  Five  canoes  being  at  length  finished, 
their  horses  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  some  friendly  Indians, 
and  the  party  then  committed  themselves  to  the'  stream,  which 
now  held  i(s  course  to  the  west,  and  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles 
they  arrived  among  a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
river^  called  the  Choppunsish  or  Fierced-nose  lodiaiuu 
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■■  ■   ■.-*■■'   V  -..^ 

<^  CkAtinaing  to  deftpend  this  river  wlikh  mtt  fonl»  a  imictioji 
^th  the  main  Itream  of  the  ^himljiv  they  jpatis^  through  a 
HDinber  of  tribes  of  Indians,  who  all  evhiced  a  fiiendlj  dispoU* 
Hoiiy  and  on  the  17th  of  October  arrived  at  the  settlements  of  the 
fiokolk^  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  about  four  hun* 
miles  from  the  Pacific. 


*:    - 

■tt 


^The  Sokulks  seem  to  be  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  disposition, 
iQiid  live  in  a  state  of  comparative  happiness.  The  men,  like  t|K)8e 
cii  the  Kimooenim,  are  said  to  content  themselves  with  a  single  Wife, 
vifth  whom,  we  observe,  the  husband  shares  the  labours  of  procuring 
•Mristence  much  more  than  is  usual  among  savages.  What  may  lie 
ecmsidered  as  an  unequivocal  proof  of  their  good  disposition,  is  the 
glKat  respect  which  was  shown  to  old  age.  Among  other  marks  of 
H^  we- observed  In  one  of  the  houses  an  old  woman  perfectly  bliJMJ^' 
«l|4  who,  we  were  informed,  had  lived  more  than  a  hundred  winlei^ 
iH^  (his  state  of  decrepitude,  she  oocufued  the  best  position  in  thai 
iiOQse,  seemed  to  be  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  whatever  sbb 
M|4  was  -listened  io  with  much  attention.  They  are  by  no  means 
iilrosive,  and  as  their  fisheries  supply  them  with  a  competent,  if  not 
lin  abundant,  subsistence,  although  they  receive  thankfully  whatever 
we  choose  to  give,  they  do  not  importune  us  by  begging.  The  fish 
18^  indeed,  their  chief  food,  except  the  roots,  and  the  casual  supplies 
of  the  antelope,  which,  to  those  who  have  only  bows  and  arrows, 
ainst  be  very  scanty."    Vol.  II.  p.  13 

Having  furnished  themselves  with  a  supply  of  provisiensi  cor- 
lArting  of  forty  dogs  purchased  of  the  Indians  for  a  few  breads^ 
knitting  needles,  &c.  and  six  prairie  cocks  which  they  «hot,  they 
left  the  Sokiilks,  and  commenced  their  journey  down  the  main 
stream  of  the  Columbia.  Such  was  the  scarcity  of  wood  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  river,  that  they  were  obliged  to  use  dried  willow 
twigs  to  cook  their  food*  They  now  passed  many  Indian  houses 
scattered  along  ^e  banks,  the  inhabitants  of  which  generally 
appeared  to  be  occupied  in  drying  fish,  and  while,  in  some  im 
(Stances,  they  made  signs  to  the  strangers  inviting  them  to  land, 
in  others  they  evinced  symptcibs  of  alarm,  and  fled  at  their  ap* 
llroach.    A  curioui  incident  soon  afterwards  occurred,  that  proved ' 
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they  bad  never  seen  white  men,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  Bre-arms. 

^*  In  order  to  Kghten  the  boats,  Captain  Clarke,  with  tlie  two  chiefs, 
the  interpreter,  and  his  wife,  had  walked  across  the  low  grounds  on 
the  left  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  On  the  way,  Captain  Clarke 
ascended  a  cliff  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  from  which 
he  saw  that  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  immediately  from 
its  cliffs,  was  low,  and  spreads  itself  into  a  level  plain,  extending  for 
a  great  distance  on  all  sides.  To  the  west,  at  tlie  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is  a  very  high  mountain  covered  with 
snow,  and  from  its  direction  and  appearance,  he  supposed  to  be  the 
mount  St.  Helens,  laid  down  by  Vancouver,  as  visible  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia :  there  is  also  anotlier  mountain  of  a  conical 
form,  whose  top  is  covered  with  snow,  in  a  southwest  direction.  As 
Captain  Clarke  arrived  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rapid  before  anyi 
except  one  of  the  small  canoes,  he  sat  on  a  rock  to  wait  for  them« 
and  seeing  a  crane  fly  across  the  river,  shot  it,  and  it  fell  near  him. 
Several  Indians  had  been  before  this  passing  on  the  opposite  side 
towards  the  rapids,  and  some  few,  who  had  been  nearly  in  front  of 
him,  being  either  alarmed  at  his  appearance  or  the  report  of  the  gm^ 
fled  to  their  houses.  Captain  Clarke  was  afraid  that  these  people 
had  not  yet  heard  that  white  men  were  coming ;  and,  therefore,  in 
order  to  allay  their  uneasiness  before  the  whole  party  should  arrivei 
he  got  into  the  small  canoe  with  three  men,  and  rowed  over  towaid» 
the  houses,  and  while  crossing,  shot  a  duck,  which  fell  into  the  water. 
As  he  approached,  no  person  was  to  be  seen,  except  three  men  in 
the  plains,  and  they,  too,  fled  as  he  came  near  the  shore.  He  landed 
before  five  houses  close  to  each  other,  but  no  one  appeared,^and  the 
doors,  which  were  of  mat,  were  closed.  He  went  towards  one  of 
.  them  with  a  pipe  in  his  hand^  and  pushing  aside  the  mat,  entered  th^ 
lodge,  where  he  found  thirty-two  persons,  chiefly  men  and  women, 
with  H  few  children,  all  in  the  greatest  consternation ;  some  hanging 
down  their  heads,  others  crying  and  wringing  their  hands.  He  went 
up  to  them  all,  and  shook  hands  with  them  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner; but  their  apprehensions,  which  had,  for  a  moment,  subsided, 
revived  on  his  taking  out  a  burning-glass,  as  there  was  no  roof  to  the 
house,  and  lighting  his  pipe :  he  then  offered  it  to  several  of  the  men, 
and  distributed  among  the  women  and  children  some  small  trinkets 
which  he  carried  about  with  him,  and  gradually  restored  some  Iran* 
qulUity  among  them.    He  then  left  this  housei  and  directing  each  of 
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fbe  men  to  go  into  a  hoase,  went  himself  to  a  8ee<md:  heve  he  foimd 
the  inhabitants  more  terri6€d  tiwn  those  he  had  fint  seen;  but  he 
succeeded  in  pacifying  them,  and  then  visited  the  other  houses^ 
where  the  men  had  been  equally  successfuL  After  leaving  the 
houses  he  went  out  to  sit  on  a  rock,  and  beclioned  to  some  of  the 
men  to  come  and  smoke  with  him ;  but  none  of  them  ventured  to 
join  him  till  the  canoes  arrived  with  the  two  chiefs,  who  immediately 
explained  our  pacific  intentions  toward  them.  Soon  after  the  inter- 
preter's wife  landed,  and  her  presence  dissipated  all  doubts  of  out 
being  well  disposed,  since,  in  this  country,  no  woman  ever  accom- 
panies a  war  party :  they,  therefore,  all  came  out  and  seemed  per* 
fectly  reconciled ;  nor  could  we,  indeed,  blame  them  for  their  ter* 
rors,  which  were  perfectly  natural.  They  told  the  two  chiefs  that 
they  knew  we  were  not  men ;  for  they  had  seen  us  fall  from  the 
clouds :  in  fact,  unperceived  by  them,  Captain  Clarke  had  shot  the 
white  crane,  which  they  had  seen  fall  just  before  he  appeared  to  thdr 
eyes :  the  duck  which  he  had  killed  also  fell  close  by  him,  ami  ai 
there  were  a  few  clouds  flying  over  at  the  moment,  they  contieoMi 
the  fall  of  the  birds  and  his  sudden  appearance,  and  believed  that' he 
had  himself  dropped  from  the  clouds ;  the  noise  of  the  rifle,  which 
they  had  never  heard  before,  being  considered  merely  as  the  sound 
to  announce  so  extraordinary  an  event  This  belief  was  strength- 
ened, when,  on  entering  the  room,  he  brought  down  fire  from  the 
heavens  by  means  of  his  •  burning-glass ;  we  soon  convinced  them 
satisfactorily  that  we  were  only  mortals,  and  after  one  of  our  chiefii 
had  explained  our  history  and  objects^  we  all  smoked  together  in 
great  harmony.  These  people  do  not  speak  precisely  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  Indians  above,  but  understand  them  in  conversation* 
In  a  short  time  we  were  joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  from  be- 
low, several  of  them  on  horsebaok,  and  all  pleased  to  see  us,  and  to 
exchange  their  fish  and  berries  for  a  few  trinkets.^  Vol.  II.  p.  20 — 22* 

'  Proceeding  on,  thej  continued  to  pasi  many  huts  or  lodges  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  and  whenever  they  landed,  they  were 
^oon  visited  by  the  natives,  who  received  Ifaem  with  great  kind- 
ness. They  examined  every  thing  they  saw  with  great  attentiony 
and  were  particularly  gratified  with  the  two  violins  that  belonged 
to  the  men  of  the  party,  and  which  enabled  them  occasionally  to 
Amuse  the  Indians  with  a  dance.  The  Sjoarcity  of  wood  continued 
to  be  Gio  great,  that  in  some  places  they  could  not  procure  even 
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dry  u'illows  sufficient  to  cook  their  meals,  and  were  frequentiy 
indebted  to  the  Indians  for  small  presents  of  this  necessary  arti**' 
cle.  As  they  proceeded,  however,  a  few  scattered  trees,  either 
small  pine,  or  scrubby  white  oak,  were  occasionally  seen  on  the 
high  and'  rugged  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  river  abounded 
with  salmon,  and  everywhere  the  Indians  were  to  be  seen  catcln 
ing  and  drying  them.  The  many  falls  and  rapids  that  interrupted 
the  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  occasioned  much  difficulty  and 
danger  to  the  travellers,  and  the  following  extract,  contains  one  of 
a  great  number  of  similar  instances. 

"  About  nine  o'clock  we  proceeded,  and  on  leaving  our  camp  near 
the  lower  fall,  found  the  river  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  with 
a  current  more  rapid  than  uaual,  though  with  no  perceptible  descent. 
At  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  the  river  widened  into  a^ 
large  bend  or  basin  on  the  right,  at  the  beginning  oC  which  are  three 
huts  of  Indians.    At  the  extremity  of  this  basin  stands  a  high  black 
rock,  which,  rising  perpeniUcularly  from  the  right  shore,  seems  to 
run  wholly  across  the  river ;  so  totally  indeed  does  it  appear  to  stop 
the  passage,  that  we  could  not  see  where  the  water  escaped,  except 
that  tlic  current  appeared  to  be  drawn  with  more  than  usual  TeloG^jr 
to  the  left  of  the  rock,  where  was  a  great  roaring.    We  landed  at 
the  huts  of  tlic  Indians,  who  went  with  us  to  the  top  of  thb  roek^ 
from  which  we  saw  all  tJi«  difficulties  of  the  channel.    We  were  ne 
longer  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  rising  of  the  river  at  the  faUs ;  fov 
this  tremendous  rock  stretches  across  the  river,  to  meet  the  high  hills 
of  the  left  sliore,  leaving  a  channel  of  only  forty-live  yards  wide, 
througli  which  the  whole  body  of  the  Columbia  must  press  its  way. 
The  water  thus  forced  into  so  narrow  a  channel,  is  thrown  into 
whirls,  and  swells  and  boils  in  every  part  with  the  wildest  agitation. 
But  the  alternalive  of  carry inc;  the  boats  over  tliis  high  rock  was 
almost  impossible  in  our  present  situation,  and  as  the  chief  danger 
seemed  to  be  not  from  any  rocks  in  the  channel,  but  from  the  great 
waves  and  whirlpools,,  we  resolved  to  try  the  passage  in  our  boats, 
in  hopes  of  being  able,  by  dexterous  steering,  to  escape.     This  wc 
attempted,  ami  with  great  care  were  able  to  get  through,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  tlic  Indians  of  the  huts  we  had  just  passed,  who 
now  collectetl  to  sec  us  from  the  top  of  the  rock.    The  channel  com 
tinues  thus  confined  within  a  space  of  about  half  a  mile,  when  &c 
rock  ceased."    Vol.  U,  p.  30,  37. 
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'  At  no  great  distance  below  these  rapids,  they  were  mait  sen* 
Sfble  of  their  approach  to  the  Pacific  by  the  appearance  of  sodmi 
articles  obtained  from  white  men,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  sailor'la 
jacket  worn  by  an  Indian,  and  shortly  afterward,  upon  entering  m 
house,  thej  met  with  a  British  musket,  a  cutlass,  and  several 
brass  kettles,  which  the  owners  appeared  to  set  great  store  by. 

From  the  circumstance  of  canoes  loaded  with  fish  and  bear* 
grass  frequently  descending  the  river,  it  appeared  that  the  Indiana . 
find  a  market  for  these  commodities,  toward  the  mouth  of  'the 
Columbia. 

^'  We  cannot  learn  precisely  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  by 
the  Imliaas  with  the  inhabitants  below.    But  as  their  knowledge  af 
the  whites  seems  to  be  very  imperfect,  and  the  only  articles  whieh ' 
they  cany  to'  market,  such  as  pounded  fish,  bear-grass,  and  roo^* 
cannot  be  an  object  of  much  foreign  traffic,  their  intercourse  a]^ear»^   jr: 
to  be  an  intermediate  trade  with  the  natives  near  the  mouth  of  tfa6«* 
Columbia:  from  them  these  people  obtain  in  exchange  for  their  fisb^* 
roots,  and  bear-grass,  blue  and  white  beads,  copper  tea-kettles,  brass- 
arm-bands,  some  scarlet  and  blue  robes,  and  a  few  articles  of  old- 
European  clothing.    But  their  great  object  b  to  ohtam  beads,  an 
article  which  holds  the  first  place  in  their  ideas  of  relative  value,  and 
to  procure  which  they  will  sacrifice  their  last  article  of  clothing,  or  the 
last  mouthful  of  food.    Independently  of  their  fondness  for  them  as 
an  ornament,  these  beads  are  the  medium  of  trade,  by  which  they 
obtain  from  the  Indians  still  higher  up  the  river,  robes,  skins,  chap- 
pelel  bread,  bear-grass,  &e.    Those  Indians,  In  turn,  employ  them  U$ 
procure  from  the  Indians  in  the  Rocky  MouBtams,  bear-grass,  pachico^ 
roots,  robes,  &c.^    Vol.  II.  p.  56,  67. 

They  now  passed  a  rapid,  which  proved  to  be  the  last  of  all 
the  descents  of  the  Columbia,  and  soon  afterward  they  arrived 
at  the  line  of  tide  water.  The  river  widened  to  the  extent  of  a 
mile,  and  the  meadows  and  mountains  on  each  side  appeared 
covered  with  pine,  cotton  wood,  ash,  and  alder.  This  circum- 
stance was  not  only  useful  in  supplying  them  with  fuel,  but  was 
particularly  grateful  to  the  eye,  after  being  so  long  undetighted 
by  the  dreary  nakedness  of  the  country  above.  The  river  soon 
after  became  two  and  a  half  miles  wide ;  and  water  fowl,  such  as 
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gwans,  geese,  and  ducks,  appeared  in  great  numbers.  Further  on 
they  met  fifteen  Indians  ascending  the  river,  from  whom  they 
obtained  information  of  there  being  three  vessels  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  but  of  what  nation  they  could  not  understand. 
Other  Indians,  a  few  days  afterward,  made  their  appearance  on  the 
shore  with  scarlet  and  bhie  blankets,  sailors'  jackets  and  trowsere, 
shirts  and  hats,  and  some  of  them  were  armed  and  equipped  with 
muskets  and  pistols,  and  tin  powder  flasks.  Upon  landing  io 
prepare  their  dinner,  the  party  was  soon  visited  by  these  and 
others  of  the  same  tribe,  (the  Skilloots.)  They  proved  to  be 
very  assuming  and  disagreeable  companions,  and  much  addicted 
to  stealing ;  for  they  stole  the  pipe  which  was  handed  them  to 
smoke  as  the  pledge  of  friendship,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pur- 
loined  some  of  the  men's  clothes.  Finding  the  strangers  not  dii* 
posed  to  submit  to  such  liberties,  they  showed  their  displeasure 
in  the  only  manner  they  dared,  by  returning  in  an  ill  humour  to 
their  village. 

Two  days  afterward  they  passed  through  a  ridge  of  low  momi" . 
tains  running  northwest  and  southeast,  which  cross  the  riverj  and 
form  the  western  boundary  of  a  beautiful  plain  about  sixty  milcB 
wide,  and  extending  on  the  right  and  left  to  a  very  great  distance: 
it  had  every  appearance  of  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  shaded  by 
thick  groves  of  tall  timber,  watered  by  small  ponds,  and  extending 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  is  inhabited  by  numerous  trit>ea  of 
Indians,  who  either  reside  in  it  permanently,  or  visit  its  waters  in 
((uest  of  fish,  and  the  nutritious  wappatoo  root.  Captain  Lewis 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  Columbia  Valley. 

The  next  material  event  was  of  a  nature  so  gratifying  and  intc* 
resting,  that  we  shall  mention  it  in  the  words  of  the  original. 

<<  After  remaining  with  tlicm  about  an  hour,  we  proceeded  down 
the  channel  with  an  Indian  dressed  in  a  siulor's  jacket  for  our  pilot, 
and  on  reaching  the  main  channel  were  visited  by  some  Indiafls  who 
have  a  temporary  residence  on  a  marshy  island  in  the  nuddle  of  the 
river,  where  is  a  great  abundance  of  ^vater  fowl.  Here  the  mountain- 
ous country  again  approaches  the  river  on  the  left,  and  a  higher 
mountain  is  distinguished  towards  the  southwest.  ^At  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  our  camp  we  halted  at  a  village  of  Wahkiacums, 
consisting  of  seven  ill-looking  houses,  built  in  the  same  form  with 
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those  above,  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  high  hills  on  the  right, 
behind  two  small  marshy  islands.  We  merely  stopped  to  purchase 
some  food  and  two  beaver  skins,  and  then  proceeded.  Opposite  to 
these  islands  the  hills  on  the  left  retire,  and  the  river  widens  into  a 
kind  of  bay  crowded  with  low  islands,  subject  to  be  overflowed  occa* 
aionally  by  the  tide.  We  had  not  gone  far  from  this  village  when 
the  fog  cleared  off,  and  we  enjoyed  the  delightful  prospect  of  the 
ocean ;  that  ocean,  the  object  of  all  our  labours,  the  reward  of  all 
our  anxieties.  This  cheering  view  exhilirated  the  spirits  of  all  the 
party,  who  were  still  more  delighted  on  hearing  the  distant  roar  of 
the  breakers.  We  went  on  with  great  cheerfulness  under  the  liigh 
mountainous  country  which  continued  along  the  right  bank;  the 
shore  was,  however,  so  bold  and  rocky,  that  we  could  not,  until  going 
fourteen  miles  from  the  last  village,  find  any  spot  fit  for  an  encamp- 
ment. At  that  distance,  having  made  during  the  day  thirty-four 
miles,  we  spread  our  mats  on  the  ground,  and  passed  the  night  in  the 
rain."    Vol.  II.  p.  70. 

It  had  already  been  raining  for  three  days,  but  this  proved  to 
be  merely  the  prelude  to  the  succession  of  wet  and  stormy  wea- 
ther that  continued  for  seven  days  more  to  drench  and  oppress 
them,  without  an  interval  of  more  than  two  hours  during  all  that 
time.     A  few  ddys  of  fair  weather  enabled  them  to  dry  their 
baggage,  and  recruit  their  strength,  and  they  soon  reached  the 
bay  which  forms  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.     From  the  16th  of 
November  to  the  8th  of  December,  they  were  employed  in  ex- 
ploring the  shores  of  the  bay  and  ocean,  and  visiting  the  capes 
and  headlands  around  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  seven  miles 
wide,  principally  with  a  view  of  selectii^g  a  safe  and  convenient 
spot  for  their  winter  quarters.     In  the  mean  time  the  rains  bad 
again  commenced,  and  for  thirty  days  they  hardly  enjoyed  inter- 
vals of  fair  weather  sufficient  to  dry  their  clothes  and  baggage. 
These  deluges  of  rain  were  frequently  attended  with  hail,  and  the 
most  boisterous  winds,  which  rolled  in  a  tremendous  surf  on  the 
shores,  and  rendered  the  bay  almost  innavigable  by  the  canoes. 

Having  finished  and  fortified  their  huts,  they  prepared  them-, 
selves  in  other  respects  to  pass  the  winter  on  this  uncomfortable 
coast.     By  means  of  beads  and  other  trinkets  they  were  enabled 
to  purchase  of  the  Indians,  beaver  and  other  skins  for  makif^ 
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their  clothes,  as  ireli  as  fish  and  roots  for  their  table,  while  their 
muskets  supplied  them  with  elk  and  wild  fowl.     Of  all  the  arti- 
'  cles  of  traffic,  blue  beads  were  the  most  highly  prized. 

■ 

"  These  people  proceed  with  a  dexterity  and  finesse  in  their  bar- 
gains, which,  if  they  have  not  learnt  from  their  foreign  visiters,  it  may 
show  how  nearly  allied  is  the  cunning  of  savages  to  the  little  arts  of 
traffic.  They  begin  by  asking  double  or  treble  the  value  of  what 
they  have  to  sell,  and  lower  their  demand  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  ardour  or  knowledge  of  the  purchaser,  who  with  all 
his  management  is  not  able  to  procure  the  article  for  less  tlian  its  real 
value,  which  the  Indians  perfectly  understand.  Our  chief  medium 
of  trade  consists  of  blue  and  white  beads,  files  with  which  they 
sharpen  their  tools,  fish-hooks,  and  tobacco :  but  of  all  these  arttelea 
blue  beads  and  tobacco  are  the  most  esteemed."    Vol.  II.  p.  98. 

A  particular  enumeration  and  account  of  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians  inhabiting  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Columbia,  is  con- 
lained  in  the  work,  which  the  limits  of  the  present  abstract  com- 
pel us  to  pass  by ;  and  we  can  only  affi:)rd  to  make  a  few  extracts 
relative  to  some  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Killamucks, 
Clatsops,  Chinnooks,  and  Cathlamahs,  with  whom  our  travellers 
had  the  most  intercourse  during  their  winter  residence  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Among  the  tribes  residing  on  the  banks 
of  the  great  branch  of  this  river,  which  they  descended  on  leaving 
the  rocky  mountains,  the  manner  of  disposing  of  their  dead  was 
by  placing  them  on  scaffolds  under  sheds,  after  wrapping  the 
bodies  carefully  up  in  leather  robes  and  mats.  With  the  natioQa 
along  the  coast  the  custom  is  similar,  the  chief  difference  comist- 
ing  in  depositing  the  bodies  in  canoes  suspended  above  flie 
ground,  instead  of  laying  them  on  boards ;  the  following  h  a  de- 
scription of  one  of  these  aerial  cemeteries* 

^^  The  Chinnooks,  Clatsops,  and  most  of  the  adjoining  nations,  dis- 
pose of  the  dead  in  canoes.  For  this  purpose  a  scaflToId  is  erected, 
by  fixing  perpendicularly  in  the  ground  four  long  pieces  of  split  tim- 
ber. These  are  placed  two  by  two  just  wide  enough  apart  to  admit 
the  canoe,  and  sufficiently  long  to  support  its  two  extremities.  The 
boards  are  connected  by  a  bar  of  wood  through  them  at  the  height 
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of  six  feet,  on  which  is  placed  a  small  canoe  contidmng  the  body  of 
the  deceased,  carefully  wrapped  in  a  robe  of  dressed  skins,  with  a 
paddle,  and  some  articles  belonging  to  the  deceased,  by  his  side. 
Over  this  canoe  is  placed  one  of  a  larger  size,  reversed,  with  its  gnn- 
wale  resting  on  the  crossbars,  so  as  to  cover  the  body  completely. 
One  or  more  large  mats  of  rushes  or  flags  are  then  rolled  round  the 
canoes,  and  the  whole  secured  by  cords  usually  made  of  the  bark  of 
the  white  cedar.  On  these  crossbars  are  hung  different  articles  of 
clothing,  or  culinary  utensils.  The  method  practised  by  the  Killa- 
mucks  differs  somewhat  from  this :  the  body  being  deposited  in  au 
oblong  box  of  plank,  which,  with  the  paddle,  and  otlier  articles,  is 
placed  in  a  canoe,  resting  on  the  ground.  With  the  religious  opinions 
of  these  people  we  are  but  little  acquainted,  since  we  understand 
their  language  too  imperfectly  to  converse  on  a  subject  so  abstract" 
Vol.  II.  p.  120. 

Vancouver,  in  his  account  of  the  Indians  further  north,  and 
towards  Nootka  sound,  relates  the  same  custom ;  and  Commodore 
Porter,  in  his  Journal,  mentions  a  similar  practice  in  the  island  of 
Nooaheevah  ;  at  least,  he  mentions  the  circumstance  of  a  canoe  be- 
ing arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  the  purpose^  as  the  natives 
told  him,  of  conveying  one  of  their  deceased  priests  to  the  other 
world ;  with  the  addition,  however,  of  ten  dead  bodies  of  their 
enemies  to  paddle  the  boat  to  the  happy  shore,  eight  of  which 
were  already  provided,  and  his  reverence  was  patiently  waiting 
for  the  full  complement  of  his  ghostly  crew.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  same  superstition  is  the  cause  of  the  practice  along  the 
coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 

The  practice  of  flattening  the  head  is  universal  among  all  the 
Indians  that  were  met  with  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  to  the 
eastward  of  which  it  is  altogether  unknown. 

**  Soon  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  the  mother,  anxious  to  procure 
for  her  infant  the  recommendation  of  a  broad  forehead,  places  it  in 
the  compressing  machine,  where  it  is  kept  for  ten  or  twelve  months ; 
though  the  females  remain  longer  than  the  boys.  The  operation  is 
so  gradual,  that  it  is  not  attended  with  pain ;  but  the  impression  is 
deep  and  permanent.  The  heads  of  the  children,  when  they  are 
released  from  the  bandage,  are  not  more  than  two  inches  thick  about 
the  upper  edge  of  the  forehead,  and  still  thinner  above ;  nor  with  tffi 
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its  efforts  can  nature  ever  restore  its  shape ;  the  heads  of  grown  per- 
sons being  often  in  a  straight  line  from  the  nose  to  the  top  of  the 
forehead."    Vol.  II.  p.  131,  132. 

Wonien^  among  the  savages  of  our  continent,  are  generally 
treated  as  slaves ;  but,  as  it  is  well  observed  by  Captain  Lewis, 
where  the  women  are  Me  to  take  an  active  part  in  procuring 
subsistence  for  the  tribe,  they  are  treated  with  more  equality, 
and  their  importance  is  proportioned  to  the  share  they  take  in 
that  labour ;  while  among  nations  where  this  subsistence  is  chiefly 
procured  by  the  men,  the  women  are  considered  and  treated  as 
incumbrances. 

*''  TliUB,  among  the  Clatsops  and  Chlnnooks,  who  live  upon  fish 
and  roots,  which  tlie  women  are  equally  expert  with  the  men  in  pro- 
curing, the  former  have  a  rank  and  influence  very  rarely  found 
among  Indians.  The  females  are  permitted  to  speak  freely  before 
(he  men,  to  whom,  indeed,  they  sometimes  address  themselves  in  a 
tone  of  authority.  On  many  subjects  their  Judgments  and  opinions 
arc  respected,  and  in  matters  of  trade,  their  advice  is  generally  asked 
and  pursued.  The  labours  of  the  family,  too,  are  shared  almost 
equally.  The  men  collect  wood  and  make  fires,  assist  in  deannng 
the  fi3b,  make  tlie  house?,  canoes,  and  wooden  utensils ;  and  when- 
(^ver  strangers  are  to  be  entertained,  or  a  great  feast  prepared,  the 
meats  are  cooked  and  served  up  by  the  men.  The  peculiar  province 
of  the  female  is  to  collect  roots,  and  to  manufacture  the  various 
articles  which  are  formed  of  rushes,  flags,  cedar-bark,  and  bear- 
:;rass ;  but  the  mauagement  of  the  canoes,  and  many  of  the  occupa- 
(ions,  which  elsewhere  devolves  wholly  on  the  female,  are  here  com- 
mon to  botli  sexes."     Vol.  II.  p.  137,  138. 

The  use  of  spirituous  liquors  appeared  to  be  totally  unknown 
among  these  people ;  they  never,  at  least,  made  any  inquiry  after 
ibenu  Pure  water,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  the  only  drink  among 
ail  the  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  though  they  some- 
limes  almost  intoxicate  themselves  by  smoking  tobacco,  and  re- 
taining the  smoke  a  long  time  in  their  lungs  and  stomachs,  till  it 
Issues  in  volumes  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Their  prevalent 
'ire  is  an  excessive  propensity  to  games  of  hazard,  one  of  which 
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consists  in  guessing  in  which  hand  a  little  stone  is  held,  and  the 
other  is  similar  to  the  game  of  nine  pins. 

'*  Entire  days  are  wasted  at  tliese  games,  which  are  often  continiiet! 
through  the  night  round  the  blaze  of  their  fires,  till  the  last  article  of 
clothing,  or  even  the  last  blue  bead,  is  won  from  the  desperate  adven- 
turer."    Vol.  II.  p.  140. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  the  second  volume  consists  of  a  general 
description  of  the  beasts,  birds,  plants,  &c.  found  by  the  party  in 
their  expedition  thus  far,  and  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  work.  The  only  notice  we  are  permitted  to  take  of 
it  on  the  present  occasion  is  merely  by  making  the  following 
brief  extract, 

"  The  trees  of  a  larger  growth  are  very  abundant ;  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast  is  supplied  with  great  quantities  of  excel- 
lent timber.  The  predominating  growth  is  the  fir,  of  which  we  have 
seen  several  species.  There  is  one  singular  circumstance  attending 
all  the  pine  of  this  country,  which  is,  that  when  consumed  it  yields 
not  the  slightest  particle  of  ashes.  The  first  species  grows  to  an  im- 
mense size,  and  is  very  commonly  twenty-seven  feet  in  circum- 
ference six  feet  above  the  earth's  surface :  they  rise  to  the  height  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  that 
height  wiUiout  a  limb.  We  have  often  found  them  thirty-six  feet  in 
circumference.  One  of  our  party  measured  one,  and  found  it  to  be 
forty-two  feet  in  circumference,  at  a  point  beyond  the  reach  of  an 
ordinary  man.  This  trunk,  for  the  distance  of  two  hundred  feet,  was 
destitute  of  limbs ;  this  tree  was  perfectly  sound,  and  at  a  moderate 
calculation,  its  size  may  be  estimated  at  three  hundred  feet."  Vol. 
II.  p.  155. 

On  the  23d  of  March  our  travellers  prepared  to  c]uit  their 
winter  quarters,  and  retrace  their  steps  through  their  lon^  route 
of  nearly  four  thousand  miles.  The  stock  of  goods  on  which 
they  were  to  depend  for  the  purchase  of  horses  or  of  food,  hatl 
become  so  much  diminished,  that  it  all  might  have  been  contained 
in  two  handkerchiefs ;  but  they  had  plenty  of  powder  anil  lead, 
and  their  guns  were  in  good  order :  besides,  they  calculated  on 
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Fomc  arlicles  which  they  had  secured  in  their  chacheSy  as  before 
rjeiid'oncd. 

AHer  a  j^reat  variety  of  adventures  in  ascending  the  river,  and 
experiencing  many  difficulties  in  supplying  themselves  not  only 
with  food,  but  with  fuel  to  cook  it,  they  arrived,  on  the  tenth  of 
3Iay,  at  the  Choppunnish  village,  where  they  had  been  treated  be- 
fore with  much  hospitality.  For  some  considerable  time  before 
this,  it  had  become  necessary  to  abandon  their  canoes,  and  provide 
iheraselves  with  horses.  Many  of  these,  however,  they  had  been 
obliged  to  kill  for  their  subsistence ;  for  the  game  had  become 
very  scarce,  and  the  salmon  had  not  yet  ascended  the  river. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  tribes  farther  up  the  country  were  almost  in 
a  state  of  starvation,  and  they  met  several  families  coming  down 
in  quest  of  food.  The  Chopunnish  chiefs  being  collected,  Cap- 
tain Lewis  represented  to  them  the  situation  of  the  party  with 
respect  to  provisions;  when  they  evinced  their  generosity  and 
kindness  in  the  manner  as  follows : 

"  The  chief  spoke  to  the  people,  who  immediately  brought  about 
two  bubhels  of  dried  quamash  roots,  some  cakes  of  the  roots  of  cows, 
and  a  dried  salmon  trout:  we  thanked  them  for  this  supply,  but  ob- 
6cr\'ed  that,  not  being  accustomed  to  live  on  roots  alone,  we  feared 
that  euch  diet  might  make  our  men  sick,  and  tlierefore  proposed  to 
exchange  one  of  our  good  horses,  which  was  rather  poor,  for  one 
that  was  fatter,  and  which  we  might  kill.  The  hospitality  of  the 
chief  was  offended  at  the  idea  of  an  exchange  ;  he  observed  that  bis 
people  had  an  abundance  of  young  horses,  and  that  If  we  were  dis- 
posed to  use  that  food,  we  might  have  as  many  as  we  wanted. 
Accordingly,  they  soon  gave  us  two  fat  young  horses,  without  asking 
any  thing  in  return ;  an  act  of  liberal  hospitality  much  greater  thaa 
uny  we  have  witnessed  since  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  if  it  be 
not,  in  fact,  the  only  really  hospitable  treatment  we  have  received  in 
this  [>artof  the  world.  We  killed  one  of  the  horses,  and  then  telling  the 
natives  that  we  were  fatigued  and  hungry,  and  that  as  soon  as  we 
^vere  refreshed,  we  would  Gommunicate  freely  with  them,  began  to 
prepare  our  repast.  During  this  time,  a  principal  chief,  called  Ho- 
hastiilpiip,  came  from  his  village  about  six  miles  distant,  with  a  party 
of  fifty  men,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  us.  We  invited  bim  into  our 
rlrcic;  and  he  alighted  and  smoked  with  us,  while  his  retinue  wtio 
'  r^d  five  elegant  horses,  continued  mounted  at  a  short  distance. 
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While  this  was  going  on,  the  chief  had  a  large  leathern  tent  spread 
for  U3,  and  desired  that  we  would  make  that  our  home  whilst  we 
remained  at  his  village.  We  removed  there,  and  having  made  a 
fire,  and  cooked  a  supper  of  horse-beef  and  roots,  collected  all  the 
distinguished  men  present,  and  spent  the  evening  explaining  who 
we  were,  the  objects  of  our  journey,  and  giving  answers  to  their  in> 
quiriee.  To  each  of  the  chiefs,  Tunnachemootoolt,  and  Hohastill- 
pilp,  we  gave  a  small  medal,  explaining  their  use  and  importance,  as 
honorary  distinctions  both  among  the  wMtes  and  red  men.  Our  men 
are  delighted  at  once  more  having  made  a  hearty  meal."  Vol.  II. 
p.  279,  280. 

In  explaining  (o  this  hospitable  people  the  views  of  our  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Indian  nations,  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  the  following  process  of  translation. 

"  It  was  not  without  difficulty,  nor  till  after  nearly  half  the  day  was 
spent,  that  we  were  able  to  convey  all  this  information  to  the  Cho- 
punnish,  much  of  which  might  have  been  lost  or  distorted,  in  its  cir- 
cuitous route  through  a  variety  of  languages ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
we  spoke  in  English  to  one  of  our  men,  who  translated  it  into 
French  to  Chaboneau  ;  he  interpreted  it  to  his  wife  in  the  Minnetaree 
language,  and  she  then  put  it  into  Shoshonee,  and  the  young  Sho- 
shonee  prisoner  explained  it  to  the  Chopunnish  in  their  own  dialect" 
Vol.  II.  p.  281. 

The  Chopunnish  are  represented  as  among  the  most  amiable 
people  our  travellers  had  met  with ;  they  are,  in  general,  etout, 
well  formed,  and  active ;  many  of  them  with  aquiline  noses,  and 
faces  cheerful  and  agreeable,  though  without  any  indications  of 
gayety  or  mirth.  Their  character  is  placid  and  gentle ;  their 
innocent  amusements  consist  in  runding  races,  shooting  with 
arrows  at  a  target,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  unfortunately 
addicted  to  the  prevailing  vice  of  gambling.  They  are  very- 
desirous  of  procuring  muskets,  as  they  have  been  made  sensible 
of  the  superiority  of  their  enemies  beyond  the  mountains,  by 
means  of  fire-arms.  One  of  their  bands  already  possessed  six, 
which  they  bad  acquired  of  the  Minnetarees. 

As  the  party  had  quit  their  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia earlier  than  they  had  at  first  intended,  on  account  of  the 
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scarcity  of  provisions,  so  now,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
delayed  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  reason  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads,  if  so  they  may  be  called ;  they  being  very 
deep  and  slippery,  and  many  of  the  creeks  too  deep  to  ford; 
besities,  there  was  no  grass  as  yet  for  their  horses.  About  the 
middle  of  Jime,  however,  they  were  enabled  to  resume  their 
journey,  and  ha\  ing  arrived  in  the  midst  of  Ihe  mountains,  it  was 
determined  to  form  the  party  into  two  divisions,  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  extensively  exploring  the  country,  were  to  pur- 
sue diiTerent  routes,  and  finally  form  a  junction  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellow  Stone  river,  on  the  Missouri.  After  a  multiplicity  of 
adventures,  dangers,  and  hardships,  of  which  it  is  not  possible,  in 
the  present  sketch,  to  give  even  a  summary,  the  two  parties 
arrived  safe  at  the  place  designated,  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other. 

In  descending  the  river,  they  revisited  the  Minnetarees,  and 
their  old  friends  the  Mandans,  of  which  latter  nation,  the  chief, 
named  the  Big  White,  with  his  wife  and  son,  agreed  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  United  States.  The  Mandans  having  been 
attacked  by  the  Kicaras,  notwithstanding  the  pacification  which 
Captain  Lewis  had  effected,  when  descending  the  Missouri,  a 
counsel  was  held  on  the  subject  with  the  chiefs  of  both  nations, 
and  they  engaged  to  live  in  harmony  together  for  the  future. 

Immense  herds  of  buffaloes  again  made  their  appearance,  as 
when  ascending  the  river.  Near  the  entrance  of  White  River, 
some  of  the  party  being  on  shore,  they  discovered  from  an  emi- 
nence so  vast  a  multitude  of  these  animals  that  they  computed 
them  to  amount  to  at  least  twenty  thousand  in  sight  at  one  time ; 
and  farther  up,  a  herd  happened  to  be  crossing  the  river  as  the 
travellers  were  approaching  in  their  canoes.  Such  was  the  pro- 
digious number  of  these  beasts,  that,  although  the  river,  including 
an  island  over  which  they  passed,  was  a  mile  over,  the  herd 
stretched,  as  thick  as  they  could  swim,  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  the  party  was  obliged  to  stop  for  an  hour,  in  order  to 
let  them  pass.  About  forty-five  miles  below  this  plaoe,  they  fell 
in  with  two  other  herds,  as  numerous  as  the  first,  crossing  the 
river  in  like  manner.  The  Indians  have  a  murderous  mode  of 
hunting  these  animals,  by  which  hundreds  of  them  are  killed  ip 
a  minute,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  account. 
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*'  The  mode  of  hunting  is  to  select  one  of  the  most  active  and  fleet 
young  men,  who  is  disguised  by  a  buffaloe  skin  round  his  body ;  the 
skin  of  the  head  with  the  ears  and  horns  fastened  on  his  own  head  in 
such  a  way  as  to  deceive  the  buffaloe :  thus  dressed,  he  fixes  himself 
at  a  convenient  distance  between  a  herd  of  buffaloe  and  any  of  the 
river  precipices,  which  sometimes  extend  for  some  miles.  His  com- 
panions in  the  meantime  get  in  the  rear  and  side  of  the  herd,  and  at 
a  given  signal  show  themselves,  and  advance  toward  the  bufifaloe ; 
they  instantly  take  tlie  alarm,  and  finding  the  hunters  beside  them, 
they  run  towards  the  disguised  Indian  or  decoy,  who  leads  them  on 
at  full  speed  towards  the  river,  when  suddenly  securing  himself  in 
some  crevice  of  the  cliff  which  he  had  previously  fixed  on,  the  herd 
is  left  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice ;  it  is  then  in  vain  for  the  fore* 
most  to  retreat,  or  even  to  stop ;  they  are  pressed  on  by  the  hind- 
most rank,  who  seeing  no  danger  but  from  the  hunters,  goad  on  those 
before  them  till  the  whole  are  precipitated,  and  the  shore  is  strewed 
with  their  dead  bodies.  Sometimes  in  this  perilous  seduction  the 
Indian  is  himself  either  trodden  under  foot  by  the  rapid  movements 
of  the  buffaloe,  or,  missing  his  footing  in  the  cliff,  is  urged  down  the 
precipice  by  the  falling  herd.  The  Indians  then  select  as  much 
meat  as  they  wish,  and  the  rest  is  abandoned  to  the  wolves,  and 
create  a  most  dreadful  stench.  The  wolves  who  had  been  feasting 
on  these  carcasses  were  very  fat,  and  so  gentle  that  one  of  them  was 
killed  with  an  espontoon.'*     Vol.  I.  p.  235. 

In  their  passage  up  the  Missouri,  they  passed  a  precipice 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  higb>  under  which  lay  scat- 
tered the  fragments  of  at  least  one  hundred  carcasses  of  bufialoes, 
destroyed  in  this  manner ;  although  the  water  which  bad  washed 
away  the  lower  part  of  the  hill,  must  have  carried  off  many  of 
the  dead. 

From  the  1  st  to  the  20th  of  August  the  party  continued  theu: 
passage  rapidly  down  the  stream,  occasionally  landing  at  the 
invitation  of  the  natives,  and  at  other  times  waiting  for  (he  return 
of  the  hunters,  who  were  frequently  sent  out  in  quest  of  deer 
and  bufTaloe.  On  tlie  20th  they  approached  the  little  French 
village  of  Charrette,  and  upon  seeing  some  cows  feeding  on  the 
bank,  the  whole  party  spontaneously  raised  a  shout  of  joy  at 
beholding  this  cheering  signal  of  civilization  and  domestic  life, 
after  a  long  absence  of  two  years  and  four  months.     On  the  23fl 
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they  once  luore  iloated  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  aud  on 
the  same  day  arrived  at  the  town  of  St.  Louis,  from  which  they 
Lad  set  out,  and  where  they  were  received  with  the  most  animated 
greetings,  and  treated  with  the  kindest  hospitality. 

Thus  terminated  an  expedition  conducted  and  sustained 
throughout  with  the  greatest  skill,  courage,  and  fortitude,  with  the 
loss  of  only  one  man,  who  died  of  sickness  on  their  passage  up 
the  river,  and  occasioning  the  death  of  only  two  Indians,  who 
were  killed  from  necessity  while  in  the  act  of  committing  a  most 
daring  and  violent  robbery  of  the  horses  and  muskets  belonging  to 
a  detachment  of  the  party  under  the  immediate  command  of  Cap- 
taiu  Lewis,  near  the  head  of  the  Missouri. 

Annexed  to  the  second  volume  is  an  Appendix,  containing 
observations  by  Captain  Lewis  on  the  future  state  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  in  relation  to  the  government  of  the  Indian  nations 
inhabiting  that  country,  and  the  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
same.  These  remarks  are  of  a  very  important  nature,  and  do 
great  credit  to  the  penetration  and  discernment  of  the  unfortu- 
nate author  who  came  to  his  untimely  and  melancholy  end,  be- 
fore he  had  finished  his  speculations  on  (lie  subject. 

In  giving  an  opinion  on  the  literary  character  of  this  interesting 
history,  of  which  we  have  exhibited  but  a  very  meager  and  imper- 
fect sketch,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  whom  to  ascribe  the 
authorship.  It  api>ears  that  a  minute  journal  was  kept  by  Cap- 
tain Lewis,  or  Captain  Clarke,  and  sometimes  by  both,  tontain- 
ing  the  incidents  of  each  day  during  the  expedition,  and  that 
after  the  death  of  Captain  Lewis,  the  gentleman  with  whom  the 
papers  were  deposited,  was  assisted  by  Captain  Clarke  in  digest- 
ing and  preparing  the  work  for  publication.  At  all  events,  how- 
ever, the  task,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  has  been  ably, 
and,  we  believe,  failhfully,  performed.  The  form  of  a  journal  has 
been  judiciously,  we  think,  retained  by  the  editor,  as  a  mode 
peculiarly  adapted  to  narratives  of  this  description.  The  reader, 
if  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  expedition,  is  likely 
to  feel  a  curiosity  to  accompany  the  adventurers  at  every  step  of 
the  enterprise,  to  watch  the  process  and  result  of  every  experi- 
ment in  opening  a  path  through  the  untrodden  wilds  of  nature, 
and  to  be  present,  as  it  were,  to  witness  the  various  emotions  and 
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densations,  either  of  apprehension,  anxiety,  snrpriEle,  or  J07» 
among  the  actors  in  the  scene,  excited  by  the  novel  and  si 
events  that  are  every  hour  occurring,  and  by  which  the 
fortunes  of  the  adventurers  may  be  so  materially  affected*  I^o# 
the  journal,  by  keeping  the  transactioDS  of  every  day  by  them* 
selves,  admits  of  more  mimite  and  distinct  detail,  and  by  conJ&|- 
ing  our  attention,  for  the  time,  to  a  narrower  sphere  of  eventi^ 
seems  to  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind,  and  leads  us,  as 
it  were,  to  realize  the  scene.  We  almost  imagine  ourselves  to 
be  of  the  party ;  and  the  journal  seems  like  a  vehicle  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to4ceep  pace  with  the  travellers* 

The  style  and  manner  of  the  Work  are  such  as  they  always 
ought  to  be  in  compositions  of  this  nature ;  unostentatious  and 
perspicuous ;  the  language  is  expressive,  without  a  redundancy  of 
epithet ;  the  observations  and  reflections  occasionally  introduced, 
are  sensible  and  well  timed ;  and  the  descriptive  parts,  simple 
and  precise,  without  appearing  to  be  aided  by  the  arts  of  exagger- 
ation. 

We  cannot  omit  the  present  opportunity  of  ei|iresslng  our  dis- 
gust at  the  manner  which  certain  typographical  gentlemen  in 
Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere,  though  more  particularly  in  Phila- 
delphia, have  adopted,  in  printing  proper  names  and  names  of 
places  compounded  either  of  an  adjective  and  substantive,  or  of 
two  substantives,  whereof  the  former  is  used  adjectively*  Their 
practice  is  to  connect  the  two  words  so  as  to  make  them  appear 
as  one  word  of  two  syllables.  Innumerable  instances  of  thb  kind 
•ccur  in  the  edition  of  the  present  work,  and  the  following  are  a  few 
specimens,  viz.  Lookout  bend,  Goodhope  island,  WkUebrant  creek, 
Whiieearth  river,  Yellofvstone  river,  MMelesheU  river,  Orape- 
vinesj  Choke4iherrie8f  and,  among  the  rest,  Nmyork;  and  in  other 
places  we  have  seen  Newlondon,  Neworkans,  and,  worse  than  all^ 
Longisland!  This  tasteless  and  niggardly  innovation,  offends^ 
at  the  same  moment,  the  sight,  the  sound,  and  the  sense.  It 
tends  to  obliterate  the  clearest  vestiges  of  etymology,  disfigures 
the  features  of  the  letter  press,  ^vet  a  vulgar  and  insignificant 
east  to  the  most  dignified  proper  names,  and  has  a  continual 
proneness  to  mar  the  sound  by  its  strange  and  unnatural  mixture 
of  distinct  words,  that  were  never  made  to  be  melted  down  into 
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petty  syllables,  for  the  mere  convenience  of  a  work  shop.  To  a 
foreigner,  who  is  not  perfectly  familiar  with  our  laoguage,  it  must 
be  particularly  perplexing.  It  not  only  prevents  bim  from  per- 
ceiving the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  name,  but  by  throwing 
a  mist  before  his  eyes,  renders  him  continually  liable  to  fall  into 
(he  most  ridiculous  blunders  of  pronunciation*  He  might  well 
exclaim,  in  the  words  of  the  good  Pantagruel,  "  What  devilish 
language  is  Ihi^?  By  the  Lord,  I  think  thou  art  some  kind  of 
heretic/* 

B. 


A  Biograpliical  Sketch  of  Thomas  Campbell. 

.'Ihis  .^ketch  ivai;  designed  for  a  biographical  preface  to  an  American  edition  of  Cain|>- 
bcll's  poc'ins,  Mnd  vras  origioally  published  in  that  form  some  time  ago.  It  has  novF 
bf-pn  reviffd,  correctrd,  and  materially  altered  by  the  author.] 

It  has  long  been  deplored  by  authors  as  a  lamentable  truth, 
I  hat  they  seldom  receive  impartial  justice  from  the  world  while 
living.     The  grave  seems  to  be  the  ordeal  to  which  their  names 
must  be  subjected^  and  from  whence,  if  worthy  of  immortality, 
they  rise  with  pure  and  imperishable  lustre.     Here  many,  who 
have  flourished  in  unmerited  popularity,  descend  into  oblivion ; 
and  it  may  literally  be  said,  that  "  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them."     Here  likewise,  many  an  ill-starred 
author,  after  struggling  with   penury  and  neglect,  and   starving 
througii  a  world  which  he  has  enriched  by  his  talents,  sinks  to 
rest,  and  becomes  a  theme  of  universal   admiration  and   regret. 
The  sneers  of  the  cynical^  the  detractions  of  the  envious,  the  scoff- 
ings  of  the  ignorant,  are  silenced  at  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the 
tomb ;  and  the  world  awakens  to  a  sense  of  his  value,  when  he  is 
removed  beyond  its  patronage  for  ever.     Monuments  are  erected 
to  his  memory,  books  are  written  in  his  praise,  and  thousands  will 
devour  wHh  avidity  the  biography  ofa  man,  whose  life  was  passed 
unheeded  before  their  eyes.     He  is  like  some  canonized  saint,  at 
whose  shrine  treasures  are  lavished,  and  clouds  of  incense  offer- 
ed up,  though,  while  living,  the  slow  hand  of  charity  withheld  the 
f>ittance  that  would  have  soothed  his  miseries.    ' 
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But  this  tardiness  in  awarding  merit  its  due,  this  preference 
continually  shown  to  departed,  over  living  authors,  of  periu^ 
superior  excellence,  maj  be  attributed  to  a  more  charitaMe 
source  than  that  of  envy  or  ill  nature.  The  latter  are  continualijr 
before  our  eyes,  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  scrutinizing  fiuni* 
liarity.  We  behold  them  subject  to  the  same  foibles  and  frailties 
with  ourselves,  and,  from  the  constitutional  delicacy  of  their 
minds,  and  their  irritable  sensibilities,  prone  to  more  than  ordinary 
caprices.  The  former,  on  the  contrary,  are  seen  only  through 
the  magic  medium  of  their  works.  We  form  our  opinion  of  the 
whole  flow  of  their  minds,  and  the  tenor  of  their  dispositions,  from 
the  writings  they  have  left  behind.  We  witness  nothing  of  the 
mental  exhaustion  and  languor  which  follow  these  gushes  of 
genius.  We  behold  the  stream  only  in  the  fulness  of  its  current^ 
and  conclude  that  it  has  always  been  equally  profound  in  id 
depth,  pure  in  its  wave,  and  majestic  in  its  career. 

With  respect  to  the  living  writers  of  Europe,  however,  w.e 
may  be  said,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  be  placed  in  souM 
degree  in  the  situation  of  posterity.  The  vast  ocean  that  rolls 
between  us,  like  a  space  of  time,  removes  us  beyond  the  sphere 
of  personal  favour,  personal  prejudice,  or  personal  familiarity. 
A  European  work,  therefore,  appears  before  us  depending  simply 
on  its  intrinsic  merits.  We  have  no  private  friendship,  nor  party 
purpose,  to  serve,  by  magnifying  the  author's  merits  ;  and,  in  sober 
sadness,  the  humble  state  of  our  national  literature  places  us  far 
below  any  feeling  of  national  rivalship. 

But,  while  our  local  situation  thus  enables  us  to  exercise  the 
enviable  impartiality  of  posterity,  it  is  evident  we  must  share 
iikewise  in  one  of  its  disadvantages.  We  are  in  as  complete 
ignorance  respecting  the  biography  of  most  living  authors  of 
celebrity,  as  though  they  had  existed  ages  before  our  time ;  and, 
indeed,  are  better  informed  concerning  the  character  and  lives  of 
authors  who  have  long  since  passed  away,  than  of  those  who  are 
actually  adding  to  the  stores  of  European  literature.  A  proof  of 
this  assertion  will  be  furnished  in  the  foUowipg  sketch,  which, 
unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  contains  all  the  information  we  can  c(Jlect» 
concerning  a  British  poet  of  rare  and  exquisite  endowments* 
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Thomas  Campbell  w^s  born  at  Glasgovr,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1777.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Campbell,  late  merchant  of  Glasgow ;  a  gentleman  of  the  most 
unblemished  integrity  and  amiable  manners,  who  united  the 
scholar  and  the  man  of  business,  and,  amidst  the  corroding  cares 
and  sordid  habits  of  trade,  cherished  a  liberal  and  enthusiastic 
love  of  literature.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  spring 
of  1801,  and  the  event  is  mentioned  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
with  high  encomiums  on  his  moral  and  religious  character. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  American  reader  to  know 
that  Mr.  Campbell,  the  poet,  has  very  near  connexions  in  this 
country ;  and,  indeed,  to  this  circumstance  may  be  in  some  raea* 
sure  attributed  the  liberal  sentiments  he  has  frequently  expressed 
concerning  America.  His  father  resided,  for  many  years  of  his 
youth,  at  Falmouth,  in  Virginia,  but  returned  to  Europe  about  fifty 
years  since.  His  uncle,  who  had  accompanied  his  father,  settled 
permanently  in  Virginia,  where  his  family  has  uniformly  main- 
tained a  highly  respectable  character.  One  of  his  sons  was  dis- 
trict attorney  under  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  died 
in  1 795.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  talents,  and  particularly 
distinguished  for  his  eloquence.  Robert  Campbell  also,  a  bro- 
ther of  the  poet,  settled  in  Virginia,  where  he  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry.  He  died  about  the  year 
18d«. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Campbell  showed  itself  almost  in  his  infancy. 
At  the  age  of  seven  he  possessed  a  vivacity  of  imagination,  and 
a  vigour  of  mind,  surprising  in  such  early  youth.  A  strong  incli- 
nation for  poetry  was  already  discernible  in  him ;  and,  indeed,  it 
i¥as  not  more  than  two  years  after  this  that  we  are  told  ^  he  be- 
gan to  try  his  wings."  These  bright  dawnings  of  intellect,  united 
to  uncommon  personal  beauty,  a  winning  gentleness  and  modesty 
of  manners,  and  a  generous  sensibility  of  heart,  made  him  an  ob- 
ject of  universal  favour  and  admiration. 

There  is  scarcely  any  obstacle  more  fatal  to  the  full  develop^ 
ment  and  useful  application  of  talent  than  an  early  dbplay  of 
genius.  The  extravagant  caresses  lavished  upon  it  by  the  light 
and  injudicious,  are  too  apt  to  beget  a  self  confidence  in  the  pos- 
f  essor,  and  render  him  impatient  of  the  painful  discipline  of 
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ftiudj ;  Without  wbich  genius,  at  best,  is  iiTegular»  ubgoverbabtet^ 
and  ofttimes  splendidly  erroneous. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  this  error  is  leMr 
frequent  than  in  Scotland.     The  Scotch  are  a  philosophical,  clos^' 
thinking  people*    Wary,  and  distrustful  of  external  appearances  ' 
and  first  impressions,  stern  examiners  into  the  utUUy  of  things^ 
and  cautious  in  dealing  out  the  dole  of  applause,  their  admiratioii" 
follows  tardily  in  the  rear  of  their  judgment,  and  even  when  they 
admire,  they  do  it  with  peculiar  rigidity  of  muscle.     This  spirit 
of  rigorous  rationality  is  peculiarly  evident  in  the  management  of 
youthful  genius ;  which,  instead  of  meeting  with  enervating  indul- 
gence, is  treated  with  a  Spartan  severity  of  education,  tasked  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  its  powers,  and  n^de  to  undergo  a  loiigf  " 
and  laborious  probation,  before  it  is  permitted  to  emerge  into  no* 
toriety.     The  consequence  is,  an  uncommon  degree  of  skill  and 
vigour  in  their  writers.     They  are  rendered  diligent  by  constant 
habits  of  study,  powerful  by  science,  graceful  by  the  elegant  ac«  ^ 
complishments  of  the  scholar,  and  prompt  and  adroit  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  talents,  by  the  frequent  contests  and  exercises 
of  the  schools. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  may  be  gathered  the  kind  of 
system  adopted  with  respect  to  young  Campbell.     His  early  dis* 
play  of  genius,  instead  of  making  him  the  transient  wonder  of 
the  drawing  room,  and  the  enfant  golf  of  the  tea  table,  consigned 
him  to  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  academy.     At  the  age  of  seven 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  under  the  care  of . 
the  Rev.  David  Alison,  a  teacher  of  distinguished  reputation  in 
Scotland.    At  twelve  he  entered  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
in  the  following  year  gained  a  bursary  on  bishop  Leighton's  foun* 
dation,  for  a  translation  of  one  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes^  ' 
which  he  executed  in  verse.    This  triumph  was  the  more  honour- 
able, from  being  gained,  after  a  hard  contest,  over  a  rival  candi*  ^, 
date  of  nearly  twice  his  age,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  best   ' 
scholars  in  the  university.    His  second  prize  exercise  was  the 
translation  of  a  tragedy  of  iEschylus,  likewise  in  verse,  which  faei 
gained  without  opposition,  as  none  of  the  students  would  ent<Nr 
the  lists  with  him.     He  continued  seven  years  in  the  university,' 
during  which  time  his  talents  and  q)plication  Wer«  (esti&d  by 
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yearly  academical  prizes.  He  was  particularly  successful  in  his 
translations  from  the  Greek,  in  which  language  he  took  great  de- 
light ;  and  on  receiving  his  last  prize  for  one  of  these  performances, 
the  Greek  professor  publicly  pronounced  it  the  best  that  had  ever 
been  produced  in  the  university. 

Moral  philosophy  was  likewise  a  favourite  study  with  Mr. 
Campbell ;  and,  indeed,  he  applied  himself  to  gain  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  whole  circle  of  sciences.  But  though,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  he  attended  the  academical  courses 
both  of  law  and  physic,  it  was  merely  as  objects  of  curiosity,  and 
branches  of  general  knowledge,  for  he  never  devoted  himself  to 
any  particular  study  with  a  view  to  prepare  himself  for  a  profes- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  his  literary  passion  was  already  so  strong, 
that  he  could  never,  for  a  moment,  endure  the  idea  of  confining  him- 
self to  the  dull  round  of  business,  or  engaging  in  the  absorbing  pur- 
suits of  common  life. 

In  this  he  was  most  probably  confirmed  by  the  indulgence  of  a 
fond  father,  whose  ardent  love  of  literature  made  him  regard  the 
promising  talents  of  his  son  with  pride  and  sanguine  anticipation. 
At  one  time,  it  is  true,  a  part  of  bis  family  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  should  be  fitted  for  the  church,  but  this  was  completely  over- 
ruled by  the  rest,  and  he  was  left,  without  further  opposition,  to 
the  impulse  of  his  own  genius,  and  the  seductions  of  th^  muse. 

After  leaving  the  university  he  passed  some  time  among  the 
mountains  of  Argj^leshire,  at  the  seat  of  Colonel  Napier,  a  de- 
scendant of  Napier  Baron  Merchiston,  the  celebrated  inventor 
of  logarithms.  It  is  probable  that  from  this  gentleman  he  first  im- 
bibed his  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  military  art,  traces  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  throughout  his  poems.  From  Argyleshire  he  went 
to  Edinburgh,  where  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  at  the  uni- 
versity gained  him  a  favourable  reception  into  the  distinguished 
circle  of  science  and  literature  for  which  that  city  is  renowned. 
Among  others  he  was  particularly  honoured  by  the  notice  of  pro- 
fessors Stewart  and  Playfair.  Nothing  could  be  naore  advanta- 
geous for  a  youthful  poet,  than  to  commence  his  career  under  such 
auspices.  To  the  expansion  of  mind  and  elevation  of  thought 
produced  by  the  society  of  such  celebrated  men,  may  we  as- 
cribe, in  a  great  ^measure,  the  philosophic  spirit,  and  moral  sub- 
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llmiiy  displayed  in  his  first  production,  tire  Pleasoiea  of  Hope* 
which  was  written  during*  his  residence  at  Edinburgh*  He  was 
not  more  than  twenfy  when  he  wrote  this  justlj  celebrated  poeiBy 
and  it  was  published  in  the  following  year* 

The  popularity  of  this  work  at  once  introduced  the  auth<Nr  to 
the  notice  and  patronage  of  the  first  people  of  Great  Britain.  At 
first,  indeed,  it  promised  but  little  pecuniary  advantage,  as  he  uac 
fortunately  disposed  of  the  copyright  for  an  inconsiderable  anm. 
This,  however,  was  in  some  measure  remedied  by  the  liberality 
of  bis  publisher,  who,  finding  that  his  book  ran  through  two  editioas 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  permitted  him  to  publish  a  splendid 
edition  for  himself,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled,  in  some  mea* 
sure,  to  participate  in  the  golden  harvest  of  his  labours* 

About  this  time  the  passion  for  German  literature  raged  in  all 
its  violence  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  universal  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  was  admired,  awakened,  in  the  inquiring  mind  of  our  att^* 
thofi  a  desire  of  studying  it  at  the  fountain  head*  This,  added  to 
his  curiosity  to  visit  foreign  parts,  induced  him  to  embark  for 
Germany  in  the  year  1 800.  He  had  originally  fixed  upon  the 
college  of  Jena  for  his  first  place  of  residence,  but  on  arriving  at 
Hamburgh  he  found,  by  the  public  prints,  that  a  victory  had  been 
gained  by  the  French  near  Ulm,  and  that  Munich  and  the  heart 
of  Bavaria  were  the  theatre  of  an  interesting  war.  **  One  mo- 
ment's sensation,"  he  observes,  in  a  letter  to  a  relation  in  this 
country,  ^'  the  single  hope  of  seeing  human  nature  exhibited  in 
its  most  dreadful  attitude,  overturned  my  past  decisions*  I  got 
down  to  the  seat  of  war  some  weeks  before  the  summer  armistice 
of  1 800,  and  indulged  in  what  you  will  call  the  criminal  curiori- 
ty  of  witnessing  blood  and  desolation.  Never  shall  time  ejflTace 
from  my  memory  the  recollection  of  that  hour  of  astonishment  and 
suspended  breath,  when  I  stood  with  the  good  monks  of  St  Ja- 
cob, to  overlook  a  charge  of  Kleoaw^s  cavalry  upon  the  French  un-^fr 
der  Grennier,  encamped  below  us.  We  saw  the  fire  given  and  i^' " 
turned,  and  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  the  French  pas  de  charge 
collecting  the  lines  to  attack  in  close  column;  After  three  hoars^ 
awaiting  the  issue  of  a  severe  action,  a  park  of  artillery  was  opened 
just  beneath  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  and  several  wi^raers,  that 
were  stationed  to  convej  the  wounded  hi  spring  wagonsi  were 
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killed  ia  our  sight."  This  awful  spectacle  he  has  described  with 
all  the  poet's  fire,  in  his  Battle  of  Hohenlinden ;  a  poem  which 
perhaps  contains  more  grandeur  and  martial  sublimity  than  is  to 
be  found  anywhere  else,   in  the  same  compass  of  English  poetry. 

Mr.  Campbell  afterwards  proceeded  to  Ratisbon,  where  he  was 
at  the  time  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  and  expect- 
ed, as  an  Englishman,  to  be  made  prisoner ;  but  he  observes, 
^^  Moreau*s  army  was  under  such  excellent  discipline,  and  the 
behaviour  both  of  officers  and  men  so  civil,  that  I  soon  mixed 
among  them  without  hesitation,  and  formed  many  agreeable  ac^ 
quaintances  at  the  messes  of  their  brigade  stationed  in  town,  to 
which  their  chef  de  brigade  often  invited  me*  This  worthy  man, 
Colonel  Le  Fort,  whose  kindness  I  shall  ever  remember  with  gra« 
titude,  gave  me  a  protection  to  pass  through  the  whole  army  of 
Moreau*" 

After  this  he  visited  different  parts  of  Germany,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  paid  one  of  the  casual  taxes  on  travelling ;  being 
plundered  among  the  Tyrolese  mountains,  by  a  Croat,  of  his 
clothes,  his  books,  and  thirty  ducats  in  gold.  About  jnidwinter 
he  returned  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  remained  four  months,  in  the 
expectation  of  accompanying  a  young  gentleman  of  Edinburgh 
in  a  tour  to  Constantinople.  His  unceasing  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  his  habits  of  industrious  application,  prevented  these  months 
from  passing  heavily  or  unprofitably.  His  time  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  reading  German,  and  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  Kant's  philosophy ;  from  which,  however,  he 
seems  soon  to  have  turned  with  distaste,  to  the  richer  and  more 
interesting  field  of  German  belles-lettres. 

While  in  Germany  an  edition  of  his  Pleasures  of  Hope  was  pro- 
posed for  publication  in  Vienna,  but  was  forbidden  by  the  court, 
in  consequence  of  those  passages  which  relate  to  Kosciusko,  ind 
the  partition  of  Poland.  Being  disappointed  in  his  projected  vi- 
sit to  Constantinople,  he  returned  to  England  in  1801,  after  nearly 
a  year's  absence,  which  had  been  passed  much  to  his  saliifiuction 
and  improvement,  and  had  stored  his  mind  with  grand  and  awful 
images.  *^  I  remember,''  says  he,  <*  how  iittle  I  valued  the  art  of 
painting  before  I  got  into  the  heart  of  such  impressive  scenes ; 
bat  in  Germany  I  woidd  have  given  any  thing  to  have  possessed 
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am  art  capable  of  conveying  ideas  inaccessible  to  speech  and  writ- 
ing. Some  particular  scenes  were,  indeed,  rather  overcharged 
with  that  degree  of  the  terrific  which  oversteps  the  sub* 
lime,  and  I  own  my  flesh  yet  creeps  at  the  recollection  of  spring 
wafrons  and  Iwspiials — but  the  sight  of  Ingolstadt  in  ruins^  or 
Hohenlinden  covered  with  fire,  seven  miles  in  circumference, 
were  spectacles  never  to  be  forgotten*" 

On  returning  to  England  he  visited  London,  for  the  first  time, 
where,  though  unprovided  with  a  single  letter  of  introduction, 
the  celebrity  of  his  writings  procured  him  the  immediate  notice 
and  attentions  of  the  best  society.  His  recent  visit  to  the  conti* 
nent,  however,  had  increased  rather  than  gratified  his  desire  to 
travel*  He  now  contemplated  another  tour,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  fo- 
reign manners,  in  the  course  of  which  he  intended  to  visit  Italy 
and  pass  some  time  at  Rome*  From  this  plan  he  was  diverted, 
most  probably,  by  an  attachment  he  formed  to  a  Miss  Sinclair,  a 
distant  relation,  whom  he  married  in  1803*  This  change  in  his 
situation  naturally  put  an  end  to  all  his  wandering  propensities, 
and  he  removed  to  Sydenham,  in  Kent,  near  London,  where  he 
has  ever  since  resided)  devoting  himself  to  literature,  and  the 
calm  pleasures  of  domestic  life. 

He  has  been  enabled  to  indulge  his  love  of  study  and  retire* 
nient  more  comfortably  by  the  bounty  of  his  sovereign,  who  some 
few  years  since  presented  him  with  an  annuity  of  200/«  This  dis* 
tinguished  mark  of  royal  favour,  so  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  the 
poet,  and  the  loyal  affections  of  the  subject,  was  wholly 
spontaneous  and  unconditional.  It  was  neither  granted  to  the  im« 
portunilies  of  friends  at  court,  nor  given  as  a  douceur  to  secure 
the  services  of  the  author's  pen,  but  merely  as  a  testimony  of  roy- 
al approbation  of  his  popular  poem,  the  Pleasures  of  Hope.  Mr* 
Campbell,  both  before  and  since,  has  uniformly  been  independent 
in  his  opinions  and  writings. 

Though  withdrawn  from  the  busy  world  in  his  retirement  at 
Sydenham,  yet  the  genius  of  Mr.  Campbell,  like  a  true  brilliant, 
occasionally  flashed  upon  the  public  eye,  in  a  number  of  exqui- 
site little  poems,  which  appeared  in  the  periodic.il  works  of  the 
day.    Many  of  these  he  has  never   thought  proper  to  rescue 
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from  (heir  perishable  repositories.  But  of  those  which  he  h8» 
formallj  acknowledged  and  republished,  Hohenlindeo,  Lochiel, 
the  Mariners  of  England,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  are  sufficient 
of  themselves,  were  other  evidence  wanting,  to  establish  his  title 
to  the  sacred  name  of  Poet.  The  two  last-mentioned  poems  we 
consider  as  two  of  the  noblest  national  songs  we  have  ever  seen* 
They  contain  sublime  imagery  and  lofty  sentiments,  delivered 
with  a  **  gallant  swelfing  spirit,**  but  totally  free  from  that  hyper- 
bole and  national  rhodomontade  which  generally  disgrace  this  spe- 
cies of  poetry.  In  the  beginning  of  I&09,  he  published  his  second 
volume  of  poems,  contarntng  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  and  several 
smaller  effusions  ;  since  which  time  he  has  produced  nothing  of 
consequence,  excepting  the  uncommonly  spirited  and  affecting 
little  tale  of  ^  O^Connor's  Child,  or  Love  lies  bleeding." 

Of  those  private  and  characteristic  anecdotes  which  display 
most  strikingly  the  habits  and  pecuHaritiea  of  a  writer,  we  have 
scarcely  any  to  furnish  respecting  Mr.  Campbell.  He  is  general- 
ly represented  to  us  as  being  extremely  studious,  but  at  the  same 
time  social  in  his  disposition,  gentle  and  endearing  in  his  marmen^ 
and  extremely  prepossessing  in  his  appearance  and  address* 
With  a  delicate  and  even  nervous  sensibility,  and  a  degree  of  self 
'  diffidence  that  at  times  is  almost  painful,  he  shrinks  from  the  glare  of 
ntitoriety  which  his  own  works  have  shed  around  him,  and  seems 
ever  deprecating  critiscism,  rather  than  enjoying  praise.  Though 
his  society  b  courted  by  the  most  polished  and  enlightened, 
among  whom  he  is  calculated  to  shine,  yet  his  chief  delight  is  in 
domestic  life,  in  the  practice  of  those  gentle  virtues  and  bland 
affections  which  he  has  so  touchingly  and  eloquently  illustrated 
lA  various  passages  of  his  poems. 

That  Mr.  Campbell  has  by  any  means  attained  to  the  summit 
of  his  fame,  we  cannot  suffer  ourselves  fcnr  a  moment  to  believe. 
We  rather  look  upon  the  works  he  has  already  produced  as  speci- 
mens of  pure  and  virgin  gold  from  a  mine  whose  treasures  are  yet 
to  be  explored.  It  is  true,  the  very  reputation  Mr*  Campbell 
has  acquired,  may  operate  as  a  disadvantage  to  his  futnre  eObrts. 
Public  expectation  is  a  pitiless  taskmaster,  and  exoriutant  in  its  de- 
mands. He  who  has  once  awakened  it,  must  go  on  in  a  progressive 
ratio^  surpass  in;  what  he  has  hitherto  dooe»  or  the  public  will  hr 
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Jifiappointed.  Under  such '  circumstances  an  author  of  common 
sensibility  takes  up  his  pen  with  fear  and  trembling*  A  con* 
sciousness  that  much  is  expected  from  him  deprives  him  of  that 
ease  of  mind  and  boldness  of  imagination,  which  are  necessary 
to  fine  writing,  and  he  too  often  fails  from  a  too  great  anxiety  to 
excel.  He  is  like  some  youthful  soldier,  who,  having  distinguished 
himself  by  a  gallant  and  brilliant  achievement,  is  ever  afterward 
fearful  of  entering  on  a  new  enterprise,  lest  he  should  tarnish  the 
laurels  he  has  won. 

We  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Campbell  feels  this  very  diffidence 
and  solicitude  from  the  uncommon  pains  he  bestows  upon  his 
writings.  These  are  scrupuUusly  revised,  modelled,  and  re- 
touched  over  and  over,  before  they  are  suffered  to  go  out  of  hi^ 
hands,  and  even  then,  are  slowly  and  reluctantly  yielded  up  to 
the  press.  This  elaborate  care  may,  at  times,  be  carried  to  an 
excess,  so  as  to  produce  fastidiousness  of  style,  and  an  air  of  too 
much  art  and  labour.  It  occasionally  imparts  to  the  muse  the 
precise  demeanour  and  studied  attire  of  the  prude,  rather  than 
the  negligent  and  bewitching  graces  of  the  woodland  nymph.  A 
too  minute  attention  to  finishing  is  likewise  injurious  to  the  force 
and  sublimity  of  a  poem.  The  vivid  images  which  are  struck 
off,  at  a  single  heat,  in  those  glowing  moments  of  inspiration, 
^<  when  the  soul  is  lifted  to  heaven,"  are  too  often  softened  down, 
and  cautiously  tamed,  in  the  cold  hour  of  correction.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  critical  severity  which  Mr.  Campbell  exercises  over 
his  productions,  we  will  mention  a  fact  within  our  knowledge, 
concerning  his  Battle  of  the  Baltic.  This  ode,  a^  published, 
consists  but  of  five  stanzas ;  these  were  all  that  bis  scrupulous 
taste  permitted  him  to  cull  out  of  a  large  number,  which  we  have 
seen  in  manuscript.  The  rest,  though  full  of  poetic  fire  and 
imagery,  were  timidly  consigned  by  him  to  oblivion. 

But  though  this  scrupuk>us  spirit  of  revision  may  chance  to 
refine  away  some  of  the  bold  touches  of  his  pencil,  and  to  injure 
some  of  its  negligent  graces,  it  is  not  without  its  eminent  advan* 
tages.  While  it  tends  to  produce  a  terseness  of  language,  and  a 
remarkable  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  versification,  it  enables  him 
likewise  to  impart  to  hi^productions  a  vigorous  conciseness  of 
style,  a  graphical  correctness  of  imagery,  and  a  philosophical 
condensation  of  id^a,  rarely  found  in  the  popblir  poets  of  the  day. 
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Facility  of  writing  Beems  to  be  the  bane  of  many  modern  poets ; 
who  too  generally  indulge  in  a  ready  and  abundant  versificatioDy 
whicb,  like  a  flowering  vine,  overruns  their  subject,  and  expands 
through  many  a  weedy  page.  In  fact,  most  of  them  seem  to 
have  mistaken  carelessness  for  ease,  and  redundance  for  luxuri- 
ance: they  never  take  pains  to  condense  and  invigorate.  Hence 
we  have  those  profuse  and  loosely- writ  ten  poems,  wherein  the 
writers,  either  too  feeble  or  too  careless  to  seize  at  once  upon 
their  subject,  prefer  giving  it  a  chase,  and  hunt  it  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  verses,  until  it  is  fairly  run  down  and  overpowered  by  a 
multitude  of  words. 

Great,  therefore,  as  are  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
we  are  led  to  estimate  them  the  more  highly  when  we  consider 
them  as  beaming  forth,  like  the  pure  lights  of  heaven,  among  the 
meteor  exhalations  and  false  tires  with  which  our  literary  atmos- 
phere abounds.  In  an  age  when  we  are  overwhelmed  by  an 
abundance  of  eccentric  poetry,  and  when  wc  are  confounded  by 
a  host  of  ingenious  poets  of  vitiated  tastes  and  frantic  fancies,  il 
is  really  cheering  and  consolatory  to  behold  a  writer  of  Mr* 
Campbell's  genius,  studiously  attentive  to  please,  according  to 
the  established  laws  of  criticism,  as  all  our  good  old  orthodox 
writers  have  pleased  before ;  without  setting  up  a  standard,  and 
endeavouring  to  establish  a  new  sect,  and  inculcate  some  new  and 
lawless  doctrine  of  his  own. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch,  wc  cannot  help  pointing  to  one 
circumstance,  which  we  confess  has  awakened  a  feeling  cf  good 
will  toward  Mr.  Campbell ;  though  in  mentioning  it  we  shall  do 
little  more,  perhaps,  than  betray  our  own  national  egotism.  He 
18^  we  believe,  the  only  British  poet  of  eminence  that  has  laid 
the  story  of  a  considerable  poem,  in  the  bosom  of  our  country. 
We  allude  to  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  which  describes  the  pas- 
toral simplicity  and  innocence,  and  the  subsequent  woes  of  one 
of  our  little  patriarchal  hamlets,  during  the  troubles  of  our  revo- 
lution. 

We  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  experience  little  else 
than  contumely,  misrepresentation,  and  very  witless  ridicule,  from 
the  British  press ;  and  we  have  had  such  repeated  proofs  of  the 
extreme  ignorance  and  absurd  errors  that  prevail  in  Great  Brl- 
*.i\n  respecting  our  country  and  its  inhabitants,  that,  we  confess^ 
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we  were  both  surprised  and  gratified  to  meet  with  a  poet,  suffi* 
ciently  unprejudiced  to  conceive  an  idea  of  moral  excellence 
and  natural  beauty  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  even 
this  simple  show  of  liberality  has  drawn  on  the  poet  the  censures 
of  many  narrow-minded  writers,  with  whom  liberality  to  this 
country  is  a  crime.  We  are  sorry  to  see  such  pitiful  manifesfa- 
tions  of  hostility  toward  us.  Indeed,  we  must  say,  that  we  con- 
sider the  constant  acriuiony  and  traduction  indulged  in  by  the 
British  press  toward  this  country,  to  be  as  opposite  to  the  inte- 
rest, as  it  is  derogatory  to  the  candour  and  magnanimity  of  the 
nation.  It  is  operating  to  widen  the  difference  between  two  na- 
tions, which,  if  left  to  the  impulse  of  their  own  feelings,  would 
naturally  grow  together,  and  among  the  sad  changes  of  this 
disastrous  world,  be  mutual  supports  and  comforts  to  each  other. 

Whatever  may  be  the  occasional  collisions  of  etiquette  and 
interest  which  will  inevitably  take  place  between  two  great  com- 
mercial nations,  whose  property  and  people  are  spread  far  and 
wide  on  the  face  of  the  ocean ;  whatever  may  be  the  clamorous 
expressions  of  hostility  vented  at  such  times  by  our  unreflecting 
populace,  or  rather  uttered  in  their  name  by  a  host  of  hireling 
scribblers,  who  pretend  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people ; 
it  is  certain,  that  the  well-educated  and  well-informed  class  of  our 
citizens  entertain  a  deep-rooted  good  will,  and  a  rational  esteem,  for 
Great  Britain.  It  is  almost  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise. 
Independent  of  those  hereditary  affections,  which  spring  up 
spontaneously  for  the  nation  from  whence  we  have  descended,  the 
single  circumstance  of  imbibing  our  ideas  from  the  same  authoi'S 
has  a  powerful  effect  in  causing  an  attachment. 

The  writers  of  Great  Britain  are  the  adopted  citizens  of  our 
country,  and,  though  they  have  no  legislative  voice,  exercise 
an  authority  over  our  opinions  and  affections,  cherished  by 
long  habit  and  matured  by  affection.  In  these  works  we  have 
British  valour,  British  magnanimity,  British  might,  and  British 
wisdom,  continually  before  our  eyes,  portrayed  in  the  most  capti- 
vating colours ;  and  are  thus  brought  up  in  constant  contempla- 
tion of  all  that  is  amiable  and  illustrious  in  the  British  character. 
To  these  works,  likewise,  we  resort,  in  every  varying  mood  of 
mind,  or  vicissitude  of  fortune.     They  are  our  delight  in  the  hour 
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of  relaxation ;  tbc  solemn  moDitors  and  instructors  of  our  closet ; 
our  comforters  in  the  gloomy  seclusions  of  life-loathing  despon- 
dency. In  the  season  of  early  life,  in  the  strength  of  manhood, 
and  still  in  the  weakness  and  apathy  of  age,  it  is  to  them  we  are  in« 
debtee!  for  our  hours  of  refined  and  unalloyed  enjoyment.  When 
we  turn  our  eyes  to  England,  therefore,  from  whence  this  boun* 
teous  tide  of  literature  pours  in  upon  us,  it  is  with  such  feelings 
as  the  Egyptian  experiences,  when  he  looks  toward  the  sacred 
source  of  that  stream,  which,  rising  in  a  far  distant  country,  flows 
down  upon  his  own  barren  soil,  diffusing  riches,  beauty,  and 
fertility.* 

Surely  it  cannot  be  this  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  trifle  with 
such  feelings.  Surely  the  good  will,  thus  cherished  among  the 
best  hearts  of  a  country,  rapidly  increasing  in  power  and  im- 
portance, is  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  scornfully  neglected 
or  surlily  dashed  away.  It  most  certainly,  therefore,  would  be 
both  politic  and  honourable,  for  those  enlightened  British  writers, 
who  sway  the  sceptre  of  criticism,  to  expose  these  constant  mis- 
representations, and  discountenance  these  galling  and  unworthy  in- 
suits  of  the  pen,  whose  effect  is  to  mislead  and  to  irritate,  without 
serving  one  valuable  purpose.  They  engender  gross  prejudices 
in  Great  Britain,  inimical  to  a  proper  national  understanding,  while 
with  us  they  wither  all  those  feelings  of  kindness  and  consangui- 
nity, that  were  shooting  forth,  like  so  many  tendrils,  to  attach  to 
us  our  parent  country. 

While,  therefore,  we  regard  the  poem  of  Mr.  Campbell  with 
complacency,  as  evincing  an  opposite  spirit  to  this,  of  which  we 
have  just  complained,  there  are  other  reasons,  likewise,  which  m- 

*  Since  this  biographical  notice  wai  first  published,  the  political  relations  between  Uie 
two  countrici  ha ^e  been  changed  by  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  aboire  obsenra- 
tions,  therefore,  may  not  be  palatable  to  those  who  are  eager  for  the  hoftility  of  tfae 
pen  as  well  as  the  iword.  The  author,  indeed,  was  for  some  time  in  doubt  whether  to 
expunge  them,  as  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  accommodate  them  to  the  embitter* 
cd  temper  of  the  times.  He  determined,  however,  to  let  them  remain.  However  the 
feelings  he  has  expressed  may  be  outraged  or  prostrated  bf  the  violenGe  of  warfare, 
they  never  can  be  totally  eradicated.  Besides,  it  should  be  the  exalted  ministry  of  li- 
terature to  keep  together  the  family  of  human  natnre;  to  calm  with  ber  **  loul-subduins 
voice^  the  furious  passions  of  warbre,  and  thus  to  bind  up  those  ligameoti  which  tl.c 
•word  would  cleave  asunder.  1  he  author  may  be  remiss  in  the  active  exercise  of  thir 
duty,  but  be  will  never  have  to  reproach  himself,  that  he  has  attempted  to  poifoo,  wil\ 
folitical  virulence,  the  pure  fountains  of  elegant  literatore. 
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terest  ua  in  its  favour.  Among  the  leaser  evils,  incident  to  the 
infant  state  of  our  country,  we  have  to  lament  its  almost  total 
deficiency  in  those  local  associations  produced  by  history  and 
moral  fiction.  These  may  appear  trivial  to  the  common  mass 
of  readers ;  but  the  mind  of  taste  and  sensibility  will  at  once  ac- 
knowledge them  as  constituting  a  great  source  of  national  pride 
and  love  of  country.  There  is  an  inexpressible  charm  imparted 
to  every  place  that  has  been  celebrated  by  the  historian,  or  im- 
mortalized by  the  poet;  a  charm  that  dignifies  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  stranger,  and  endears  it  to  the  heart  of  the  native.  Gf  this 
romantic  attraction  we  are  almost  entirely  destitute.  While  every 
insignificant  hill  and  turbid  stream  in  classic  Europe  has  been 
hallowed  by  the  visitations  of  the  Muse,  and  contemplated  with 
fond  enthusiasm ;  our  lofty  mountains  and  stupendous  cataracts 
awaken  no  poetical  associations,  and  our  majestic  rivers  roll  their 
waters  unheeded,  because  unsung. 

Thus  circumstanced,  the  sweet  strains  of  Mr.  Campbell's  muse 
break  upon  us  as  gladly  as  would  the  pastoral  pipe  of  the  shep- 
herd, amid  the  savage  solitude  of  one  of  our  trackless  wilder- 
nesses. We  are  delighted  to  witness  the  air  of  captivating  ro- 
mance and  rural  beauty  our  native  fields  and  wild  woods  can  as- 
sume under  the  plaslic  pencil  of  a  master ;  and  while  wandering 
with  the  poet  among  the  shady  groves  of  Wyoming,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  almost  fancy  ourselves  transported  to 
the  side  of  some  classic  stream,  in  the  **  hollow  breast  of  Appe- 
nine.''  This  may  assist  to  convince  many,  who  were  before  slow 
to  believe,  that  our  own  country  is  capable  of  inspiring  the  high- 
est poetic  feelings,  and  furnishing  abundance  of  poetic  imagery, 
though  destitute  of  the  hackneyed  materials  of  poetry ;  though 
its  groves  are  not  vocal  with  the  song  of  the  nightingale ;  though 
no  Naiads  have  ever  sported  in  its  streams,  nor  Satyrs  and  Dryads 
gamboled  among  its  forests.  Wherever  nature — sweet  nature- 
displays  herself  in  simple  beauty  or  wild  magnificence,  and  where- 
cver  the  human  mind  appears  in  new  and  striking  situations,  neither 
the  poet  nor  the  philosopher  can  ever  want  subjects  worthy  of 
his  genius. 

Having  made  such  particular  mention  of  Oertrude  of  Wyom- 
ina:,  we  will  barely  add  one  or  two  circumstances  connecfed  with  it* 
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strongly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  literary  author.  The 
story  of  the  poem,  though  extremely  simple,  is  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped ;  some  of  the  facts,  particularly  in  the  first  part,  are  rapid- 
ly passed  over,  and  left  rather  obscure ;  from  which  many  have  in- 
considerately pronounced  the  whole  a  hasty  sketch,  without  per- 
ceiving the  elaborate  delicacy  with  which  the  parts  are  finished. 
This  defect  is  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  self-diffidence  of 
Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  his  misfortuue  that  he  is  too  distrustful  of 
himself;  and  too  ready  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of  inferior  minds, 
rather-  than  boldly  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  pure  taste  and 
the  impulses  of  his  exalted  imagination,  which,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  never  falter  or  go  wrong.  Thus  we  arc  told,  that 
when  his  Gertrude  first  came  from  under  his  pen,  it  was  full  and 
complete  ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  he  read  it  to  some  of  his  critical 
friends.  Every  one  knows  that  when  a  man's  critical  judgment 
is  consulted,  he  feels  himself  in  credit  bound  to  find  fault.  Va- 
rious parts  of  the  poem  were  of  course  objected  to,  and  various 
alterations  recommended. 

With  a  fatal  diffidence,  whicli,  while  we  admire  we  cannot  but 
lament,  Mr.  Campbell  struck  out  those  parts  entirely ;  and  obli* 
terated,  in  a  moment,  the  fruit  of  hours  of  inspiration  and  days  of 
labour.  But  when  he  attempted  to  bind  together  and  new  model 
the  elegant,  but  mangled,  limbs  of  this  virgin  poem,  his  shy  ima- 
gination revolted  from  the  task.  The  glow  of  feeling  was  chilled, 
the  creative  powers  of  invention  were  exhausted;  the  parts, 
therefore,  were  slightly  and  imperfectly  thrown  together,  with  a 
spiritless  pen,  and  hence  arose  that  apparent  want  of  develop- 
ment which  occurs  in  some  parts  of  the  story. 

Indeed,  wc  do  not  think  the  unobtrusive,  and,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  word,  occult  merits  of  this  poem  are  calculated  to 
strike  popular  attention,  during  the  present  passion  for  dashing 
verse  and  extravagant  incident.  It  is  mortifying  to  an  author  to 
observe,  that  those  accomplishments  which  it  has  cost  him  the 
greatest  pains  to  acquire,  and  which  he  regards  with  a  proud  eye, 
as  the  ex(|uisitc  proofs  of  his  skill,  are  totally  lost  upon  the 
generality  of  readers ;  who  are  commonly  captivated  by  those 
glaring  qualities  to  which  he  attaches  but  little  ^^lue.  Most  peo- 
ple are  judges  of  exhibitions  of  force  and  activity  of  body,  but  it 
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requires  a  certain  reGnement  of  taste  and  a  practised  eye,  to 
estimate  that  gracefulness  which  is  the  achievement  of  labour, 
and  consummation  of  art.  So,  in  writing,  whatever  is  lK)ld,  glow- 
ing, and  garish,  strikes  the  attention  of  the  most  careless,  and  is 
general!/  felt  and  acknowledged;  but  comparatively  few  can 
appreciate  that  modest  delineation  of  nature,  that  tenderness  of 
sentiment,  propriety  of  language,  and  gracefulness  of  compose 
tion,  that  bespeak  the  polished  and  accomplished  writer.  Such^ 
however,  as  possess  this  delicacy  of  taste  and  feeling,  will  often 
return  to  dwell,  with  cherishing  fondness,  on  the  Oertrude  of  Mr* 
Campbell.  Like  all  his  other  writings,  it  presents  virtue  in  its 
most  touching  and  captivating  forms  t  whether  gently  exercised 
in  the  *^  bosom  scenes  of  life,**  or  sublimely  exerted  in  its  extras 
ordinary  and  turbulent  situations^  No  writer  can  surpass  Mr«  C 
in  the  vestal  purity  and  amiable  morality  of  his  muse.  While  he 
possesses  the  power  of  firing  the  imagination,  and  filling  it  with 
sublime  and  awful  images,  he  excels  also  in  those  eloquent  appeals 
to  the  feelings,  and  those  elevated  flights  of  thought,  by  which, 
while  the  fancy  is  exalted,  the  heart  is  made  better. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  he  has  produced  any  poem.  0£ 
late  he  has  been  employed  in  preparing  a  work  for  the  press^ 
Containing  critical  and  biographical  notices  of  British  poets  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  present  time.  However  much  we 
may  be  gratified  by  such  a  work,  from  so  competent  a  judge,  still 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  should  stoop  from  the  brilliant  track 
of  poetic  invention,  in  which  he  is  so  well  calculated  to  soar,  and 
descend  into  the  lower  regions  of  literature  to  mingle  with  dronii^ 
critics  and  mousing  commentators.  His  task  should  be  to  pro- 
duce poetry,  not  to  criticise  it ;  for,  in  our  minds,  he  does  more 
for  his  own  fame,  and  for  the  interests  of  literature,  who  furnishes 
one  fine  verse,  than  he  who  points  out  a  thousand  beauties,  or 
detects  a  thousand  faults. 

We  hope,  therefore,  soon  to  behold  Mr.  Campbell  emerging 
from  those  dusty  labours,  and  breaking  forth  in  the  full  lustre  of 
original  genius.  He  owes  it  to  his  own  reputation ;  he  owes  it  to 
his  own  talents;  he  owes  it  to  the  literature  of  his  country. 
Poetry  has  generally  flowed  in  an  abundant  stream  in  Great  Bri- 
tain; but  it  is  too  apt  to  stray  among  rocks  and  weeds,  to  expand 
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iuto  brawliug  shallows^  or  waste  itself  iu  turbid  aod  ungoveraable 
torrents.  We  ha\'e,  however,  marked  a  narrow,  but  pure  and 
steady,  channel,  continuing  down  from  the  earliest  ages,  through 
a  line  of  real  poets,  who  seem  to  have  been  sent  from  heaven  to 
keep  the  vagrant  stream  from  running  at  utter  waste  and  random. 
Of  this  chosen  number  we  consider  Mr.  Campbell;  and  we  are 
happy  at  having  this  opportunity  of  rendering  our  feeble  tribute 
of  applause  to  a  writer  whom  we  consider  an  ornament  to  the  age, 
an  honour  to  his  country,,  and  one  whom  his  country  *^  should 
delight  1o  honour." 


i\olicc'  of  iSiismma  WrigJit. 

*'  il  i>  riequexiiiy  oi^j'-otcd  to  relations  of  particular  lives,  that  tiipy  are  not  diitin* 
^niched  by  any  siriLiuj^  or  wonder  fui  vici£:!itudes.  The  scholar,  who  passed  his  life  amoof 
.lis  books;  the  mercliant,  who  conducted  only  his  own  affairs ;  the  priest,  whose  spbert 
M actioii  uas  not  extended  heyoud  that  of  hit  duty,  are  considered  as  no  proper  olQecui 
i.f  public  rc;;nrd,  iiowevcr  they  might  have  excelled  in  their  'several  stations,  whatever 
:iiight  have  been  their  learning,  integrity,  and  piety.  But  this  notioD  arises  from  bitt 
measures  of  excellence  and  dignity,  and  must  be  eradicated  by  considering,  that  in  the 
»ftcca2  of  uucorrupted  rcasou,  what  is  of  most  usC  is  of  most  value.** 

Dr.  Johnson. 

As  it  has  always  appeared  ixy  mc  a  duty  which  the  living  owe 
lo  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  dead,  to  rescue  merit  from  de- 
r^cending  into  immediate  oblivion,  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
Ibllowing  notices  of  a  lady,  who,  though  she  was  well  known,  and 
t>;cnerally  esteemed,  by  the  most  eminent  characters  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  whilst  she  lived,  yet  nothing,  I  believe^  respect- 
ing her  has  ever  yet  appeared  in  print.  What  I  now  mean  to  oSer 
is  from  recollection  alone ;  but  my  opportunities  for  information 
were  such  as  to  enable  mc  to-  give  those  recollections  with  cer^ 
tainfy. 

Susanna  Wright  was  the  daughter  of  John  Wright,  Esq.  u 
very  intelligent  and  upright  man,  and  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Lancaster  county ;  she  came  over  with  her  parents  from  War- 
vington^  in  Great  Britain,  mini,  being  then  about  seventeen.  She 
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had  received  a  good  education,  and  Laving  an  excellent  under- 
standing, she  assiduouslj  cultivated  her  fine  talents,  notwith- 
standing the  disadvantages  of  her  situation.  Her  parents  firf&t 
settled  at  Chester,  but  a  short  time  afterwards  removed  to  the 
banks  of  the  Susquebannab,  tlien  a  most  remote  frontier  settlement, 
in  the  midst  of  Indians,  subject  to  all  the  inconveniences,  labours, 
privations,  and  dangers  of  an  infant  establishment;  here  she 
exerted  herself  continually  for  the  good  of  her  family  and  the 
benefit  of  her  neighbours;  nor  did  she  ever  qnit  this  retirement 
for  the  more  improved  society  of  Philadelphia  but  twice,  when 
Ihe  danger  of  their  situation  from  an  Indian  war  rendered  this  re- 
moval necessary  for  their  safety.  She  never  married ;  but  after 
*he  death  of  her  father  became  the  head  of  her  own  family,  who 
looked  up  to  her  for  advice  and  direction  as  to  a  parent ;  for  her 
iieart  was  replete  with  every  kind  affection,  and  with  all  the  social 
virtues.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  books,  had  an  excellent 
memory,  as  well  as  a  most  clear  and  comprehensive  judgment;  she 
spoke  and  wrote  the  French  language  with  great  ease  and  fluency; 
she  had  also  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  of  Italian,  and  had  made 
considersitile  attainments  in  many  of  the  sciences.  Her  letters, 
written  to  her  friends,  were  deservedly  esteemed  for  their  inge- 
nuity. She  corresponded  with  James  Logan,  Isaac  Norris,  and 
many  other  celebrated  characters  of  that  period;  and  so  great  wa«J 
the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  her  neighbours,  for  integrity 
and  judgment,  tbat  disputes  of  considerable  interest  were  fre- 
quently left  to  her  sole  arbitration  by  the  parties  concerned.  Her 
advice  was  often  desired  on  occasions  of  importance  respecting 
the  settlement  of  estates,  and  she  was  often  resorted  to  as  a  physi- 
cian by  her  neighbourhood.  The  care  and  management  of  a 
large  family,  and  of  a  profitable  establishment,  frequently  devolved 
entirely  upon  her;  and  she  appeared  to  be  so  constantly  occupied 
with  the  employments  usual  to  her  sex  and  station,  that  it  was 
surprising  how  she  found  time  for  that  acquaintance  with  polite 
lUerature  which  her  conversation  displayed,  when  she  met  with 
persons  capable  of  appreciating  it. 

She  took  great  delight  in  domestic  manufacture,  and  had  con- 
stantly much  of  it  produced  in  her  family.  For  many  years  she 
attended  to  the  rearing  of  silk  worms,  and  wifh  the  silk  wliich  she 
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reeled  and  prepared  herself,  made  many  articleg  both  of  beauty 
and  utility,  d}  ing  the  silk  of  various  colours  with  indigenous  mate- 
rials ;  she  had  at  one  time  upwards  of  sixty  yards  of  excel* 
lent  mantua  returned  to  her  from  Great  Britain,  where  she  had 
sent  the  raw  silk  to  be  manufactured.  She  sometimes  amused 
herself  with  her  pencil,  and  with  little  works  of  fancy ;  but  it  was 
in  the  productions  of  her  pen  that  she  most  excelled :  they  were 
deservedly  admired  whilst  she  lived,  and  would  abundantly  satis* 
fy  the  world  of  her  merit  could  they  now  be  produced;  but  as  she 
wrote  not  for  fame  she  never  kept  copies,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  but 
little  is  at  this  time  recoverable.  Her  character  appears  to  have 
been  without  vanity,  and  above  affectation. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  when  very  young,  of  seeing  her,  and  can  re« 
member  something  of  the  vivacity  and  spirit  of  her  converaationy 
which  I  have  since  heard  some  of  the  best  judges  of  such  merit 
affirm  they  had  seldom  known  to  be  equalled. 

She  lived  to  be  upwards  of  eighty,  preserving  her  senses  and 
faculties.  She  had  been  educated  in  the  religious  society  of 
Friends,  and  often  in  her  latter  years  professed,  that  she  saw  the 
vanity  of  all  attainments  that  had  not  for  their  object  tSfe  giory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  mankind.  She  died  a  most  humble,  pious, 
sincere  christian* 

In  her  person  sh^  was  small,  and  had  never  been  handsome,  but 
had  a  penetrating,  sensible  countenance,  and  was  truly  polite  and 
courteous  in  her  address  and  behaviour.  Her  brother,  Jamei 
Wright,  was  for  many  years  a  representative  for  Lancaster  countjr 
in  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  deservedly  esteemed 
by  his  fellow  citizens.  His  descendants  still  possess  the  estate 
where  their  ancestors  settled,  upon  which  they  have  recently 
founded  the  flourishing  town  of  Columbia.  I4, 
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Singular  Prediction* 

[From  the  Lady^s  Montlilj  Museum.] 

[Tub  following  very  curious  note  (prophetical  of  the  revolution 
in  France^  its  progress  and  results)  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  La  Hakpe,  a  French  writer  of  much  celebrity,  who  died  in 
the  year  1C03,  after  having,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  renounced 
the  errors  of  a  false  philosophy,  and  nobly  avowed  his  entire 
acquiescence  in  the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity,  of  which  he 
became  one  of  the  most  enlightened  defenders :] 

It  appears  to  me  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  and  it  was  never- 
theless in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1788 :  we  were  at  the  table 
of  a  brother  academician,  who  was  of  the  highest  rank,  and  a  man 
of  talents.  The  company  was  numerous,  and  of  all  kinds ;  cour< 
tiers,  advocates,  literary  men,  academicians,  &c.  We  had  been^ 
as  usual,  luxuriously  entertained ;  and  at  the  desert,  the  wines  of 
Malvoisie  and  the  Cape  added  to  the  natural  gayety  of  good 
company  that  kind  of  social  freedom  which  sometimes  stretches 
beyond  the  rigid  decorum  of  it.  In  short,  we  were  in  a  state  io 
allow  of  any  thing  that  could  produce  mirth.  Chamfort  had  been 
reading  some  of  his  impious  tales ;  a  deluge  of  pleasantries  on 
religion  succeeded ;  one  gave  a  quotation  from  the  Pucelle  d'Or< 
leans ;  another  recollected  and  applauded  the  philosophical  dis- 
tich of  Diderot, 

Et  des  boyaux  du  dernier  pretre 
Serrez  le  cou  du  dcroier  Hoi. 

The  conversation  afterwards  took  a  more  serious  turn,  and  the 
most  ardent  admiration  was  expressed  of  the  revolution  which 
Voltaire  had  produced ;  and  they  all  agreed,  that  it  formed  the 
brightest  ray  of  his  glory.  "  He  has  given  the  ton  to  bis  age, 
and  has  contrived  to  be  read  in  the  chamber  as  well  as  in  the 
drawing-room." 

It  was,  at  length,  concluded,  that  the  revolution  would  soon  be 
consummated,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  superstition 
and  fanaticism  to  give  place  to  philosophy.  The  probability  of 
this  epoch  was  then  calculated,  and  which  of  the  company  pre- 
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sent  would  live  to  see  the  r^ign  of  reason*  The  elder  part  of 
them  lamented  that  they  could  not  flatter  themselves  with  the 
hope  of  enjoying  in  the  expectation  that  they  should  witness  it. 
The  academy  was  felicitated  for  having  prepared  the  grand 
works ;  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  strong  hold,  the  centre, 
and  the  moving  principle  of  freedom  of  tkouglU^ 

There  was  only  one  of  the  guests  who  had  not  shared  in  the 
delight  of  this  conversation ;  he  had  even  ventured,  in  a  quiet 
way,  to  start  a  few  pleasantries  on  our  noble  enthusiasm :  it  was 
Cazotte,  the  author  of  the  poem  d'Olivier,  and  other  works,  an 
amiable  man,  of  an  original  turn  of  mind,  but  unfortunately  infa- 
tuated with  the  reveries  of  the  illumincUL  He  renewed  the  con- 
versation in  a  very  serious  tone,  and  in  the  following  manner: 
**  Gentlemen,''  said  he,  *'  be  satisfied  you  will  see  this  grand  and 
sublime  revolution.  You  know  that  I  am  something  of  a  prophet ; 
and  I  repeat,  (hat  you  will  all  see  it.''  He  was  answered  by  the 
common  expression,  "  II  is  not  necessary  io  he  a  great  conjurer  to 
forelcl  ibat.'^  "  Ap;reed  ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  be 
Koniethinp;  more  respecting  what  1  am  now  going  to  tell  you: 
Have  you  any  idea  of  what  will  result  from  this  revolution  T 
What  will  happen  to  yourselves,  to  every  one  of  you  now  pre- 
sent? What  will  be  the  inimediatc  progress  of  it,  with  its  cer- 
tain efTects  and  consequences?"  "Oh!"  said  Condorcet,  with 
his  silly  and  saturnine  laugh,  '^  let  us  know  all  about  it;  a  philo- 
sopher can  have  no  objection  \o  meet  a  prophet/'  "  You,  M« 
Condorcet,  will  expire  on  the  pavement  of  a  dungeon,  you  will  die 
of  the  poison  which  you  will  have  taken  to  escape  from  the  hands 
of  the  executioner ;  ofpoison,  which  the  happy  state  of  that  period 
will  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  carry  about 
yon."* 

At  first  there  appeared  a  considerable  degree  of  astonishment ; 
but  it  was  soon  recollected  that  Cazotte  was  in  the  habit  of  dream- 
ing while  he  was  awake,  and  the  laugh  was  as  loud  as  ever.  **  M. 
Cazotte,  the  tale  which  you  have  just  told  is  not  so  pleasant  as 
your  Diable  Amoureux ;  but  what  devil  has  put  this  dungeon, 
this  poison,  and  these  hangmen  in  your  head  ?  What  can  these 
things  have  in  common  ^iih  philosophy  and  the  reign  of  reason  .^'^ 
<*  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  telling  you.  It  will  be  in  the  name 
of  philosophy,  of  humanity,  and  of  liberty ;  it  will  be  under  the 
reign  of  reason,  that  what  I  have  foretold  will  happen  to  you.  It 
will  then,  indeed,  be  the  reign  of  reason ;  for  she  will  then  have 
temples  erected  to  her  honour.  Nay,  throughout  France  there 
will  be  no  other  places  of  public  worship  but  the  temples  of  rea- 

^  M.  Condorcet  died  hy  poison  iM arch  28t!i,  1794. 
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son."  *^  In  faith/'  said  Chamfort,  with  one  of  his  sarcastic  smiles^ 
^<  you  will  not  be  an  officiating  priest  at  many  of  these  temples." 
<^  1  hope  not ;  for  you,  M.  Chamfort,  you  will  cat  yourself  across 
the  veins  with  arazor,  and  will,  nevertheless,  survive  the  attempt 
many  months."  They  all  looked  at  him,  and  continued  to  laugh. 
"  You,  M.  Vicq  d'Azyr ;  you  will  not  open  your  veins  yourself; 
but  you  will  order  them  to  be  opened  six  times  in  one  day  during 
a  paroxysm  of  the  gout,  in  order  that  you  may  not  fail  in  your 
purpose;  and  you  will  die  daring  the  night.  As  for  you,  M.  D& 
Nicolai,  you  will  die  on  the  scaffold ;  and  so,  M.  Baiily,''^  will 
you  ;  and  so  will  M.  Malesherbes.^f  "  Oh  heavens !"  said 
Roucher,  ^^  it  appears  that  his  vengeance  is  levelled  solely  against 
the  academy ;  he  has  just  made  a  most  horrible  execution  of  the 
whole  of  it.  Now  tell  me  my  fate,  in  the  name  of  mercy." 
^'  You  will  die  also  upon  the  scaffold."  *<  Oh  !'^  it  was  universally 
exclaimed,  <<he  has  sworn^to  exterminate  the  whole  of  us."  ^'  No  i 
it  is  not  I  who  have  sworn  it."  Are  we  then  to  be  subjugated  by 
Turks  and  Tartars?"  ^^By  no  means;  I  have  already  told 
you,  that  you  will  then  be  governed  by  Reason  and  Philosophy 
alone.  Those  who  will  treat  you  as  I  have  described,  will  all  of 
them  be  philosophers ;  will  be  continually  uttering  the  same 
phrases  that  you  have  been  repeating  for  the  last  hour ;  will  de- 
liver all  your  maxims,  and  will  quote  you  as  you  have  done  Dide- 
rot and  Pucelle."  "  Oh,"  it  was  whispered,  "  (he  man  is  out  of  his 
senses ;"  for  during  the  whole  of  the  conversation  his  features 
never  underwent  the  least  change.  ^'  Oh  no,"  said  another,  ^'  you 
must  perceive  that  he  is  laughing  at  us ;  for  he  always  blends  the 
marvellous  with  his  pleasantries."  "  Yes,"  answered  Chamfort, 
^<  the  marvellous  with  him  is  never  enlivened  with  gayety.  But 
when  will  all  this  happen  ?"  ^'  Six  years  will  not  have  passed 
away  before  all  which  1  have  told  you  shall  be  accomplished." 

^<  Here,  indeed,  is  plenty  of  miracles,"  (it  was  myself,  says  M. 
de  la  Ilaipe,  who  now  spoke,)  *'  and  you  set  me  down  for  no- 
thing." *^  You  will  yourself  be  a  miracle  as  extraordinary  as  any 
which  I  have  told ;  you  will  then  be  a  Christian." 

Loud  exclamations  immediately  followed.  '^  Ah !"  replied 
Chamfort,  ^^  all  my  fears  are  removed ;  for  if  we  are  not  doomed  to 
perish  till  La  Ilarpe  becomes  a  Christian,  we  shall  be  immortal.'^ 

*'  As  for  us  women,"  said  the  Dutchess  de  Grammont,  ^^  it  is  very 
fortunate  that  we  are  considered  as  nothing  in  these  revolutions ; 
not  that  we  are  totally  discharged  from  all  concern  in  them  ;  but 
it  is  understood  that  in  such  cases  we  are  to  be  left  to  ourselves. 
Our  sex "  "  Your  sex,  ladies,  will  be  no  guarantee  to  you  m 

*  GiJillolined  Nov.  I'itb,  179a  j  GuiUotincd  April  2M,  1793. 
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those  times ;  it  will  make  no  diUerence  whatever,  whether  you 
interfere  or  not ;  you  will  be  treated  precisely  as  the  men— no  dis- 
tinction will  be  made  between  you."  *'  But  what  does  all  this 
mean,  M.  Cazotte  ?  You  are  surely  preaching  to  us  about  the  end 
of  the  world."  *<  I  know  no  more  of  that,  my  lady  Dutchess,  than 
yourself;  but  this  I  know,  that  you  will  be  conducted  to  the  scaf- 
fold,  with  several  other  ladies  along  with  you,  in  the  cart  of  the 
executioner,  and  with  your  hands  lied  behind  you."  "I  hope,  sir, 
that  in  such  a  case  I  shall  be  allowed,  at  least,  a  coach  hung  with 
black."  '^  No,  madam,  you  will  not  have  that  indulgence ;  ladies 
of  higher  rank  than  yourself  will  be  drawn  in  a  cart  as  you  will  be, 
with  their  hands  tied  as  yours  will  be,  and  to  the  same  fate  as  that 
to  which  you  are  destined."  ^^  Ladies  of  higher  rank  than  myself  I 
■  What,  princesses  of  the  blood  ?"  "  Greater  still." 

Here  there  was  a  very  sensible  emotion  throughout  the  com- 
pany, and  the  countenance  of  the  master  of  the  mansion  wore  a 
very  grave  and  solemn  aspect ;  it  was,  indeed,  very  generally  ob- 
served, that  this  pleasantry  was  carried  too  far.  Madam  de  Gram- 
mont,  in  order  to  disperse  the  cloud  that  seemed  to  be  approach- 
ing, made  no  reply  to  this  last  answer,  but  contented  herself  with 
saying,  with  an  air  of  gayety,  "  You  see^  he  mill  not  even  leave  me 
a  confessor^  ^^  No,  madam,  that  consolation  will  be  denied  to  all 
of  you*  The  last  person  led  to  the  scaffold  who  will  be  allowed  a 
confessor,  as  the  greatest  of  favours,  will  be——." 

Here  he  paused  for  a  moment;  <^and  who  then  is  the  happy  mor- 
tal who  will  be  allowed  to  enjoy  this  prerogative  ?"  "  It  is  the  only 
one  which  will  be  left  to  him;  it  will  be — the  king  of  France." 

The  master  of  the  house  now  rose  in  haste,  and  his  cooipany 
were  all  actuated  by  the  same  impulse.  He  then  advanced  to 
?y\.  Cazotte,  and  said  to  him,  in  an  affecting  and  impressive  tone, 
^^  My  dear  M.  Cazotte,  we  have  had  enough  of  these  melancholy 
conceits ;  you  carry  it  too  far,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  company 
with  whom  you  are,  and  yourself  along  with  them."  Cazotte  made 
no  answer,  and  was  preparing  to  retire,  when  Madam  de  Orammont, 
who  wished,  if  possible,  to  do  away  all  serious  impressions,  and 
to  restore  some  kind  of  gttyety  among  them,  advanced  toward  him; 
and  said,  *^  My  good  prophet,  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  tell 
iis  all  our  fortunes,  but  you  have  not  mentioned  any  thing  respect* 
ing  your  own."  After  a  few  minutes  of  silence,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  **  Madam,"  he  replied,  "  have  you  ever 
read  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  as  related  by  Josephus  ?"  "  To 
be  sure  I  have,  and  who  has  not?  But  you  may  suppose,  if 
you  please,  that  I  know  nothing  about  it."  <<  Then,  you  must 
know,  madam,  that  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  a  man  se- 
ven surces<'ive  (hy^  went  round  the  ramparts  of  that  city,  \\\ 
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the  sight  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged,  crying  incessantly)  in 
a  ioud  and  inauspicious  voice,  Wo  to  Jerusalem!  and  on  the 
seventh  day  he  cried^  Wo  to  Jerusalem  and  to  myself!  At  that 
moment  an  enormous  stone^  thrown  by  the  machine  of  the  ene« 
my,  dashed  him  to  pieces."^ 

M.  Cazotte  then  made  his  bow,  and  retired. 

*  M.  Cazotte  was  guillotined  Sept.  25tb,  1*392;  exactly  four  years  and  a  half  after  Bis 
prophecy  of  his  death. 


Anotlur  Zerah  Colburn. 

A  rival  to  Zerah  Colburn  has  started  in  the  person  of  George 
Bidder,  a  native  of  Moretonhamstead,  now  aged  seven  years  and 
eleven  months.  He  is  advertised  as  possessing  the  extraordi- 
nary faculty  of  solving  the  most  difficult  questions,  as  to  figures, 
by  the  mere  operation  of  the  mind,  and  the  learned  and  curious 
are  invited  to  visit  him  at  Guildhall,  Plymouth.  He  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

This  is  a  most  extraordinary  boy  ;  he  has  had  no  education, 
and  does  not  know  how  to  make  a  figure.  His  talent  was  not  dis- 
covered till  last  winter,  in  a  blacksmith's  shop.  A  man  had  kill- 
ed a  pig,  and  was  curious  to  know  exactly  its  value,  at  a  given 
rate  per  pound.  The  boy,  soon  after,  mentioned  what  it  would 
come  to.  He  was  treated  as  a  meddling  child,  and  asked,  with 
anger,  how  he  could  know  any  thing  about  it  ?  *'  Why,"  said 
the  boy  in  reply,  "  there  are  so  many  ounces  in  the  weight  of 
the  pig,  and  it  is  worth  just  so  many  farthings  !"  Among  other 
questions  which  have  been  put  to  him,  are  the  following :  '^  I 
have  walked  two  miles  this  morning,  in  order  to  see  you ;  how 
many  inches  have  I  walked  ?"  He  gave  a  true  answer  instantly. 
"  1  am  fifty-six  years  old ;  how  many  minutes  have  I  lived  ?'* 
His  answer,  given  instantly,  was  right.  *^  How  many  farthii^s 
are  there  in  two  hundred  guineas,  fourteen  shillings,  and  four 
pence  three  farthings?"  In  less  than  half  a  minute  he  gave  the 
true  amount.  Various  questions,  in  all  sorts  of  calculations,  have 
been  put  to  him,  and  he  has  been  detected  in  a  mistake  only 
once.  The  boy  has  quite  a  childish  and  even  stupid  appearance, 
and  is  always  playing  with  a  nut,  or  a  piece  of  wood,  or  a  per* 
son's  watch-chain,  and  does  not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to 
what  he  is  about. 
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For  the  Aaaltclic  Magazine, 

HERO  AND  LEANDER: 

The  feast  is  o'er,  the  Tirgin  train 
Has  left  Diana's  sacred  fane ; 
No  more  is  seen  th^  adoring  throng, 
No  longer  heard  the  choral  song ; 
The  blaze  of  day  has  spread  afar, 
Now  softly  beams  the  western  star, 
And  bright  the  snowy  portals  blush, 
Reflecting  evening's  purple  flush. 
On  her  ivory  couch  reclin'd. 
Her  every  thought  to  love  resigned, 
Hero's  wearied  limbs  repose. 
While  fast  the  evening  curtains  close. 

Beside  her  hy,  of  Argive  line, 
A  dog,  Diana's  gift  divine  ; 
His  auburn  spots  and  flake  white,  show 
Like  autumn's  leaves  on  drifted  snow. 

Above  her  floats,  in  many  a  fold. 
An  azure  mantle  starr'd  with  gold ; 
O'er  her  ftiir  proportion'd  form. 
Of  power  the  coldest  heart  to  warm, 
Waves  a  robe  of  softest  green, 
Emblem  of  the  sylvan  queen. 

One  arm  against  her  chetk  reclines — 
So  by  the  rose  the  liJy  shines — 
And  one,  beside  her  emerald  vest, 
Seems  wreath  of  snow  on  billow's  breast 

O'er  her  besom's  heaving  pride, 
Sofl  as  moonlight  on  the  tide. 
Flows  a  veil,  of  snowy  hue, 
That  hides,  yet  gives  each  orb  to  view ; 
And  parting,  shows  her  lucid  neck 
Like  Parian  stone,  without  a  speck. 

And  though  her  eyes,  of  heavenly  blue 
Like  jacinth  wet  with  morning  dew, 
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Nan,  closed  in  sleep,  no  longer  dart 
The  light  ofloTc  to  melt  the  heart. 
Or  flash  with  pasaion's  bickering  flame, 
Or  abint!  witii  memory's  milder  beam ; 
Yet  o'er  her  bright  expressive  face, 
Breathes  a  serene  and  heavenly  grace. 
That  tike  a  watchful  spirit  tells, 
Ad  angel  in  this  temple  dtvelli. 

So  when  the  Sun,  CriNilion's  eye, 
Fo  glory  leaves  «ur  western  sky, 
A  softened  light  new  charms  reveals, 
And  o'er  the  magic  landscape  sleali. 
Triumphaot  o'er  the  Paphian  boy. 
Cause  of  the  Cill  of  heaven-buill  Troy, 
The  God  of  sleep  now  silent  reigns, 
And  hinds  with  flowers  his  golden  chains : 
For  still  he  gives  each  Wiasful  dream, 
That  lorers  view  by  haunted  stream, 
And  still  in  swift  succession,  roll 
Visions  of  rapture  o'er  her  soul. 

Now  on  the  beach  Leander  stands. 
And  lifts  to  heaven  hb  suitpliant  handu : 
"  For  thee  the  stormy  deep  I  brave. 
Waft  me,  O  love !  across  the  wave." 
Instant  fie  cuts  the  su:^ing  tide. 
The  billows  flash  on  either  side, 
Bnlh  through  the  foam  he  oars  his  way. 
And  easts  behind  the  sparklmg  spray. 
Now  o'er  the  deep,  and  round  the  sky, 
Night  hangs  her  '■'•on  tapestry — 
No  lingering  flush  of  western  light 
Skirts  the  darkening  robe  of  night; 
No  dewy  star  of  eve  appears. 
Like  Beauty's  eye  througli  Pity's  tears ; 
No  moon  lights  up  the  blacken'd  ocean. 
Heaving  with  the  wild  wind's  motion  ; 
No  watch  lire  gleams,  a  guiding  star, 
From  vessel  or  from  tower  afar; 
-Nor  "  half  uncurtain' d  window's  light" 
•Streams  cheerful  through  the  gloojii  of  ni|^l 
Love  hears  his  dauntless  vot'ry'B  praytr; 
l.ove  sees  the  sleep- entranced  lair ; 
Instant,  on  Irghtniag  wings,  be  flies, 
Like  flashing  meteor,  dijwn  Iho  skifi ; 
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A  moment  wafits  him  to  that  isle 
Where  Love  and  Beauty  ever  smile  ; 
There  in  the  Paphian  porch  was  plac'd. 
With  radiant  gems  and  sculpture  grac'd, 
A  golden  lamp,  whose  rosy  flame 
Glow*d  like  the  burning  blush  of  shame  : 
Eternal  lives  the  sacred  light, 
In  storms,  in  calm,  by  day,  by  night ; 
Graceful  in  vernal  breezes  waving, 
And  winter's  howling  tempest  braving. 

This  prize  he  bears  vnth  rapid  flight, 
Till  high  Abydos  meets  his  sight. 
Where  ever  restless  billows  roar, 
And  dash  and  foam  on  either  shore. 

Swift  by  the  slumbering  maid  he  stood. 
An  angel  form  presaging  good  ; 
And  mid  her  faithless  dreams  of  joy, 
Burst  on  her  sight  the  monarch  boy. 
One  hand  his  mantle  round  him  folds, 
A  golden  lamp  the  fother  holds ; 
Its  weight  three  polished  chains  suspend. 
And  in  a  ring  of  silver  end. 

Graceful  wave  his  golden  curls, 
His  azure  scarf  the  breeze  unfurls 
From  limbs  as  morning  blushes  bright ; 
Around  him  streams  a  rosy  light, 
And  tints  his  wings  of  snowy  hue. 
And  mantle  o$  meridian  blue. 
A  rose  bud  glows  on  either  cheek, 
His  eyes  the  God  of  Love  bespeak, 
Piercing  as  the  lightning*s  gleam, 
Yet  pure  as  Vesper's  lucid  beam. 
"  Arise,  devoted  maid,"  he  cries, 
"  A  moment — and  Leander  dies ; 
But  trust  my  counsel,  and  he  lives, 
Tb  love  that  calls,  'tis  Cupid  ^ves  } 
Asunder  burst  the  bands  of  sleep- 
Fly,  fly,  to  yonder  towering  steep, 
This  friendly  beacon  there  display, 
And  light  Leander*8  gloomy  way." 

She  heard— she  snatch'd  the  proffer'd  ^- 
Instant  she  mounts  the  watch-tower  clift| 
Naught  can  she  see  but  drifting  clouds, 
Like  routed  hosts,  or  flying  crowds ; 
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Naught  hears  she  but  the  awful  cKrge 
Of  wailiDg  winds  and  groaning  surge. 
Leander  sees,  with  wild  delight, 
This  loTe-created  star  of  ni^t ; 
Hope  lights  anew  hb  &ding  fires. 
And  eTery  limb  with  Kfe  insphres. 
White  streaks  divide  the  ocean's  gloom, 
I^e  snow  upon  the  raven's  plume ; 
The  billows  swell  and  rage  in  vdn, 
Cleft  by  a  Lover's  arm  in  twain—* 
A  moment— and  he  treads  the  sands ; 
Another— on  the  steep  he  stands*: 
.^  And  then  what  countless  moments  see 
The  lovers  clasped  in  extacy ! 

ZfiRBOfO. 

ChmUst^  S.  C.  1S15. 


DOMESTIC  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  neatly-printed  volume  of  Poetical  and  Moral  Pieces^  by  Lyclia 
Huntley,  a  young  lady  of  Connecticut,  has  just  made  its  appearance 
from  the  press  of  Sheldon  and  Goodwin,  Hartford. 

These  little  productions,  though  perhaps  not  calculated  to  attract 
great  attention,  are  nevertheless  very  pretty  specimens  of  the  good 
sense,  ingenuity,  and  taste  of  the  author,  and  are  capable  of  imparting 
both  entertainment  and  instruction ;  especially  to  youth.  The  pieces 
in  verse  arc,  in  general,  smooth  and  melodious ;  and  the'style  of  the 
prose  is  distinguished  for  its  peculiar  neatness,  not  to  say,  elegant 
simplicity.  "  The  destruction  of  the  Inquisition  at  Goa,"  "  Malta," 
and  "  The  giving  the  Bible  to  the  Esquimaux,"  contain  many  lines 
of  very  good  poetry,  and  some  that  are  entitled  to  still  higher  praise. 

The  prose  compositions,  consisting  chiefly  of  addresses  to  youth 
on  education  and  morals,  and  of  meditations  on  worldly  vanity,  do 
great  credit,  not  only  to  the  pen,  but  to  the  heart  and  understanding 
of  the  author.  The  meditation  on  the  1 19th  Psalm,  "  the  end  of 
all  perfection,''  ought  particularly  to  be  mentioned  as  possessing  great 
beauty  and  simplicity,  both  of  thought  and  language.  With  a  heart 
full  of  tendcrncRr,  benevolence,  and  friendship,  and  a  mind  purified 
and  warmed  by  religion,  lier  effusions  all  appear  to  be  tinctured  with 
these  virtues ;  and  though  not  perhaps  aspiring  to  gain  a  wreathe  of 
lasting  renown,  yet  we  think  she  has  succeeded  in  w^eaving  for  herself 

**  A  f^arland  i)f  donieslic  flower?," 

that  will  win  affection,  though  it  may  not  command  applause. 

The  Dis^€3t  of  the  Lnw  qf  Maritime.  Captures  and  Prizes,  by  Henry 
AVhcaton,  Esq.  announcecl  for  publication  in  our  December  number, 
will  be  immediately  put  to  press  by  Messrs.  M'Dermut  &l  Arden,  of 
New- York.  The  publication  has  been  delayed  in  order  to  embrace 
all  the  decisions  which  have  taken  place  during  the  war  just  termi- 
nated, upon  questions  of  prizes  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  conceived  that  this  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work,  whilst  the 
intervention  of  peace  will  not  materially  diminish  its  utility,  since  the 
principles  of  public  law  which  are  developed  in  it  are  of  permanent 
importance,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  various  questions  of  municipal 
law,  in  which  the  merchant,  as  well  as  lawyer,  is  deeply  interested ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  relative  ri^ts  of  war 
and  of  neutrality — a  difficult  and  doubtful  subject,  on  which  the 
talents  of  statesmen  have  been  long  exercised. 

Lately  published  in  Boston,  *'  A  Concise  View  of  Uie  principal 
Point  of  Difference  hetmeen  the  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists,**  by  the 
We  Rev.  Caleb  Blood,  of  Portland,  to  which  is  pre6xed  a  memoir  of 
his  life. 

Horatio  G.  Spafford,  of  Albany,  has  lately  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  **  Cursory  Observations  on  tfie  Constrmtion  of  JVheel  Car* 
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rittges,  with  an  Attempt  to  point  out  their  Defects^  and  to  shorn  how 
they  may  be  Improved,^'*  This  little  tract  is  designed  to  suggest  a 
mode  of  combining  the  acknowledged  advantages  of  high  carriage 
wheels  with  the  security  of  those  commonly  used,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  arising  from  too  high  a  line  of 
draught.  This  Mr.  S.  proposes  to  do  by  using  high  wheels  (seven 
feet)  with  a  crooked  or  cranked  axle,  on  which  the  load  may  rest, 
below  the  direct  line  of  the  axes  of  the  wheel. 

Miss  Thompson,  of  Albany,  has  translated  "  The  History  of  Tekeli^^^ 
from  the  French  of  Le  Brun.  It  will  shortly  be  published  in  ope  voL 
1 2mo.  of  about  200  pages. 

In  the  press, "  A  Cursory  View  of  the  Peau  lately  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,^^  by  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  in 
which  will  be  examined  the  manner  this  event  will  operate  on  the 
commerce  of  America ;  in  what  manner  it  is  likely  to  produce  bene- 
fits or  evils  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  agriculturalists,  and  distillers ; 
how  it  will  affect  the  tonnage  interest,  embracing  generally  the  various 
influence  it  may  have  on  the  destinies  of  the  United  States  in  their 
future  connexions,  political  and  commercial,  with  the  rest  of  the  civi- 
lized world. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn,  of  New- York,  is  preparing  for  the  prese 
two  volumes  of  Sermons, 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Y.  How,  D.  D.  of  New-York,  has  ready  for  pub- 
lication *♦  d  Vindicaiion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  reply  to 
some  late  writings  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  S,  Miller.''  it  will  be  published  in 
one  royal  12mo.  vol.  of  about  400  pages. 

# 
T.  &  J.  Swords,  of  New- York,  have  in  the  press,  a  volume  of 
Sermons,  on  Regeneration  and  Renovation,  in  which  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  on  these  sutjccts  is  explained,  vindicated^ 
mid  enforced,  by  J.  H.  Hobart,  D.  D.  Assistant  Bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  in  the  state  of  New- York. 
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A  humorous  work  has  been  lately  published  in  England,  entitled 
The  School  for  Good  Living  ;  or,  A  Literary  and  Historiad  Essay  on 
<Ae  European  Kitchen,  beginning  with  Cadmus,  the  cook  and  king, 
and  ending  with  the  union  of  cookery  and  chemistry. 

In  August  was  published,  Part  I.  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language ;  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D. ;  with  numerous  correc- 
tions, and  with  the  addition  of  many  thousand  words,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  J.  Todd,  M.  A.  F.  S.  A.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty, 
and  Keeper  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Records. 
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"  The  attention  of  the  present  Editor  has  been  long  employed  upon 
this  work.  His  object  lias  been  to  select  from  the  writings  of  our 
best  and  weU-known  authors,  and  of  others  who  have  escaped,  but 
highly  deserve  notice,  a  mass  of  useful  and  impresdve  words,  which 
prove  the  wealth  of  our  language,  and  demand  their  place  in  a  Die* 
tionary  of  it :  and  to  correct  numerous  etymologies,  which  are  found 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Other  evidences  of  his  attention 
will  appear  in  a  rectification  of  some  mistaken  references,  or  imper- 
fect citieitions,  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  given,  and  in  the  production 
of  examples  to  many  words  which  have  wanted  even  a  single  in- 
stance of  illustration,  as  well  as  to  others  which  require  additional 
authority.  In  these  labours  he  has  derived  assistance  from  some 
communications  of  importance,  which  have  been  made  to  him  with 
liberality,  and  without  solicitation;  and  which  have  enabled  him, 
though  indeed  they  are  not  very  numerous,  to  admit  into  his 
volumes  emendations  and  additions,  as  well  by  antagonists  aa 
by  friends  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  by  Mr.  Malone,  Mr.  Home  Tooke^ 
and  others:  of  all  which  the  introduction  to  this  work  will  give  a 
more  explicit  account.  In  these  labours',  also,  it  may  not  here  be 
omitted,  the  '*  plan'*  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  followed. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  Blumenbach's  work,  entitled,  Beilrage 
sur  NaiwrgeschidiUf  &,c.  or  Memoirs  of  Natural  History,  occupies 
144  pages  in  8vo.  It  contains  two  very  important  articles;  the  first 
on  the  koinjo  sapiens  feriis  of  Linnaeus,  tlie  Wild  Man  of  Hameln. 
The  author  shows,  by  very  ingenious  arguments,  that  the  greater  part 
of  these  wild  men,  cited  by  LinnsBus,  were  individuals  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  absolutely  imbeciles.  The  second  memoir  is  devoted  to 
the  investigation  of  the  hutnan  iniunmies  of  Egypt.  It  is  a  repeti- 
tion, with  additions  of  a  former  discourse,  occasioned  by  the  recep- 
tion of  a  mummy  in  perfect  preservation,  sent  to  the  author  by  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha. 

The  biennial  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  took  place  in  Amsterdam 
in  October  last.  It  included  142  pictures ;  among  tlie  authors  of 
which  thirty'trvo  were  painters  of  the  City  of  Amsterflam  only.  Be- 
side these  were  miniatures,  drawings,  engravings,  &lc.  Sculpture  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  languishing  state. 

The  last  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  took  place  in  Zurich, 
at  the  close  of  last  summer.  In  this  collection  were  remarked  a 
great  number  of  picturesque  views  in  Switzerland,  of  landscapes  and 
I>ortraits.  The  landscapes  were  mostly  after  nature.  The  whole 
number  of  articles  exhibited  was  about  150.  Among  the  sculptures 
were  only  four  subjects  in  marble ;  but  there  were  several  in  terra 
cotta.  In  a  separate  apartment  was  exhibited  by  M.  Muller,  of  En- 
gelberg,  a  model  in  relief  of  the  highest  mountains  of  Switzerland' 
This  subject  included  the  southern  part  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  the- 
cantons  of  Zug,  Schwytz,  Ury,  Tnterwalden,  and  part  of  the  can- 
tons of  Luccnic  nnd  Berne. 
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[From  the  British  Review.] 

Oi?E  of  our  oldest  statistical  writers  gives  the  following  com- 
pendious but  expressive  description  of  the  Irish.  They  are, 
'Sajs  he,  **  Gens  in  omnes  afFectiis  vehementissima ;  quoraia 
malis  nusquam  prejores,  et  bonis  meliores  vix  reperias.''  (A 
nation  always  in  extremes 4  you  will  hardly  find  any  thing  worse 
than  their  bad  mentor  better  than  their  good  ones.)  Now,  nothing 
can  be  more  dangerous  than  thelse  superlative  degrees  of  charac- 
ter. Considering  the  constitution  of  poor  human  nature,  it  is 
€asy  to  see  which  extreme  will  predominate,  unless  the  utmost 
care  and  attention  are  bestowed  to  give  the  vehement  temperv 
a  right  direction.     But  as  the  reverse  of  this  haa  unfortunaieljr 
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been  the  lot  of  Ireland  for  some  centuries,  as  a  melancholy 
course  of  neglect  for  ages,  (to  use  no  stronger  term.)  has,  till 
within  these  few  years,  obscured  her  glorious  destinies,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  pictures  which  successive  writers,  who  have 
bad  opportunities  of  judging  from  personal  observation^  have 
drawn  of  her  degraded  state. 

In  1566  a  countryman  and  contemporary  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  Irish  of  his  time.  He  describes  them  as  warlike, 
patient  of  fatigue  and  hunger,  but  preferring  indolence  and  liber- 
ty to  every  thing  eke  ;  ignorant,  credulous,  and  superstitious 
io  the  highest  degree,  remarkably  fond  of  music,  feasting,  and 
merriment.  He  particularly  notices  a  class  of  men,  very  numeroui 
at  that  time,  who  travelled  over  the  country  at  night  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  robberies,  whose  depredations  were  at- 
tended with  cruelty,  and  whose  occupation  was  not  considered 
dishonourable.  Whenever  they  set  out  on  an  expedition,  they 
prayed  to  God  that  they  might  be  successful  in  obtaining  plunder ; 
and  when  obtained,  they  considered  it  as  a  gift  from  him. 

Another  Irish  writer,  in  1584,  states  that  something  like  the 
feudal  system  existed  there  at  that  time ;  that  thej  were  con- 
stantly harassed  by  the  number  of  quarrels  in  which  they  were 
engaged  ;  that  robberies  were  committed  every  night ;  the  laws 
were  extremely  defective,  and  ill  executed  ;  the  people  very  fond 
of  whiskey,  extraordinarily  hospitable,  good-natured  and  gene- 
rous, theu*  credulity  great,  aud  their  reverence  toward  the  priests 
extreme. 

Two  centuries  afterwards,  although  in  the  interval  mankind  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  had  made  more  rapid  strides  than  wei^ 
ever  witnessed  in  arts,  civilization,  and  commerce,  the  situation 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  was  found  but  little  improved.  A  country- 
man and  eye  witness  thus  describes  their  state  as  he  found  it  id 
irsO— 90.  At  this  period  a  considerable  degree  of  improvement 
indeed  had  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  and  the  manufactures 
of  many  parts  of  Ireland ;  but  no  corresponding  amelioration 
had  reached  the   peasantry.     In  no  part  of  Ireland    were  the 

Eeople  so  vitious  as  in  those  counties  which  were  supposed  to  have 
een  most  civilized,  in  places  which  abounded  with  land  specu- 
lators, rich  graziers,  and  tithe  jobbers  ;  for  no  pains  having  been 
taken  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  they  re- 
tained all  the  vices  of  their  more  barbarous  state,  but  had  lost  its 
simplicity,  and  had  engrafted  the  depravity  of  civilization  on  the 
ferocity  of  savage  life.  The  /rish  legislature,  until  the  octen- 
nial bill,  which  passed  about  this  time,  scarcely  attended  at  all  to 
the  state  of  their  peasantry.  No  community  of  interests,  nor  re» 
ciprocity  of  benefits,  no  kind  of  confidence  or  goodwill  existed 
between  them.    **  To  legislate  for  the  dregs  of  th0  people,  to 
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render  palalable  the  measures  adopted  against  them," — to  en« 
deavour  to  convince  them  that  such  measures  were  intended  for 
their  real  benefit,  was  a  condescension  to  which  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  (where  seats  were  held  for  life,)  seldom  stooped.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  every  wise  government  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  they  might  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  state.  A  principle 
directly  the  contrary  always  prevailed  in  Irefand  ;  and  the  effects 
which  it  produced  can  easily  b^  traced  to  the  cause. 

Much  of  the  old  system  of  manners  still  continued  in  1 780 — ^90, 
particularly  in  the  interior  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  conn« 
try.  At  a  wedding  feast  .they  would  sing  and  listen  to  the  most 
plaintive  ditties,  and  if  they  had  drunk  any  whiskey  would 
whine  and  weep  over  some  woful  story  :  but  at  a  rvake  (i.  e.  an 
assemblage  of  men  and  women  round  the  corpse  of  a  deceased 
jneighbour,)  although  they  went  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  weep- 
ing over  the  dead  body  ;  yet  in  the  very  room  where  it  was  laid 
out  they  would  spend  the  night  in  boisterous  mirth,  coarse  jests, 
and  all  kinds  of  sports  and  gambols  that  were  calcufated  to  excite 
laughter ;  with  intervals  of  five  or  six  minutes  every  hour  of 
a  dreadful  howl  under  pretence  of  joining  in  a  general  lamentation* 
Whenever  whiskey  was  introduced  into  any  of  their  meetings, 
intoxications  and  quarrels  were  the  inevitable  consequence.  They 
were  credulous  in  the  highest  degree,  believed  that  old  wom^a 
could  charm  all  the  butter  out  of  the  milk  of  a  neighbouring 
cow,  and  add  it  to  their  own  ;  bought  as  sacred  relics,  possessed 
of  great  virtue,  bits  of  old  wood,  &c.  which  itinerant  mendicants 
carried  about.  They  were  implicitly  obedient  to  their  priests  both 
in  matters  civil  and  religious,  and  placed  no  less  implicit  faith  ia 
every  thing  they  said,  however  absurd  and  monstrous.  In  taking 
an  oath,  they  considered  it  sacred  if  taken  on  a  piece  of  iron. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  bible,  and  were  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude.  Their  moral  character, 
therefore,  of  course,  depended  upon  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  lived.  In  some  places,  simple,  harmless,  generous,  and  bene- 
volent ;  in  others,  selfish  and  depraved  : — but  being  universally 
ignorant,  they  were  consequently  universally  indolent.  Such  was 
their  state  described  between  the  years  1780  and  1790. 

In  order  to  bring  the  account  down  to  the  present  time,  we  shall 
make  a  short  extract  or  two  from  a  work  written  about  four  yeara 
ago  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  whose  style,  no  less  than  his  matter, 
proves  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Tacitus. 

"  The  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  generally  not  exclusively  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  utterly  and  disgracefully  ignorant. 
Of  four  millions,  the  probable  population,  one  million,  perhaps,  can 
write  and  r^ad ;  of  this  million  three  fourths  are  protestant  and  pro* 
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tedtaiit  disseiitera ;  tiierc  remains  a  solid  mass  of  dangerous  and' ob- 
stinate ignorance ;  the  laws  of  God  they  take  on  trust ;  those  of  the 
land  on  guess,  and  des|>ise  or  insult  t>oth  lu  agricultural  pursuits 
they  are  neither  active  nor  expert  It  is  often  more  easy  to  induce 
Ihem  to  take  anns,  for  their  country  or  against  it,  than  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  wait  upon  tlie  seasons.  Fighting  is  a  pastime  which 
they  seldom  assemble  without  enjoying;  not,  indeed,  with  iron  wea- 
pons, but  with  clubs,  which  they  always  carry,  and  frequently  and 
skilfully  use.  When  not  driven  by  necessity  to  labour,  they  wil- 
lingly consume  whole  days  in  sloth,  or  as  willingly  employ  them  in 
riot  Strange  diversity  of  nature !  to  loVe  indolence,  and  hate  quiet ; 
to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  but  not  yet  to  obedience.'* 

For  ourselves,  however,  we  cannot  but  exult  in  this  diverstty*. 
If  they  were  c}aiet  and  oljedient  slaves,  they  would  probably 
continue  for  as  many  more  centuries  in  their  present  degraded 
state.  But,.'  providentially  for  them,  their  impetuosity  is  a  little 
inconvenient^  and  as  every  method  but  their  moral  improvement 
lias  been  inefiectually  tried  to  restrain  it,  it  is  probable  that  England 
will  at  length  be  constrained  to  do  her  duly^.  But  ta  r-etum  to  ou? 
author. 

"  The  peasant  tliinks  not  of  independence,  dreams  nof  of  property^ 
unless  in  dreams  of  insurrection.  His  wishes  have  no  scope ;  he  is 
habituated  to  derive  from  his  land  and  his  labour  only  his  daily  po- 
tato. Whoever  assembles  the  Irish,  disturbs  them;  disturbance 
soon  coalesces  with  treason ;  and  the  suicide  avarice  that  drives  the 
peasantry  to  combine,  precipitates  thera  to  rebel."' 

Tet,  notwithstanding  these  accoimts,  wc  are  persuaded  that 
the  vices  of  the  people  do  not  lie  on  their  own  ahouldera  ;*-«Kle- 
atructive  as  they  are,  they  spring  out  of  passions  that  might  have 
been  the  source  of  so  many  virtues.  Why  the  currefit  took  a  con- 
trary direction  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  iuqu  ire*  Too  much 
has  already  been  written  in  that  strain,  and  time  and  talents  wasted 
ill  mutual  recrimination^  as  to  the  cause,,  which,  had  it  been  employ- 
ed in  mutual  emulation  to  find  a  remedy,  would  long  since  have 
cured  the  evil.  Like  the  couple,  who  when  the  house  was  on  fire^ 
disputed  so  long  as  to  the  cause,  that  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
before  they  had  leisure  to  run  for  the  engines^ 

Lamenting,  tlien,  as  we  have  long  done,  the  deplorable  state  of 
a  country  whose  people  we  love,  and  the  fertility  and  apt  dispo- 
sition of  whose  territory  we  have  long  contemplated  withadmira^ 
fion  and  hope,  it  was  not  merely  witb  pleasupe,.  it  was  with  per- 
fect delight,  that  we  perused  the  entertaining  little  work  now  be^ 
tbre  us,  of  the  merits  of  which  we  purpose  to  give  our  readersr 
some  account,  though  we  fear,  necessarily,  a  very  imperfect  one; 
it  is  the  joint  production  of  two  Irish  ladies,  one  of  whom  de- 
irivcdly  stands  high  in  favour  with  the  Eogliah  pablic^  and  w« 
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ate  persuaded  that  it  will  not  be  diminished  by  the  part  which  she 
has  taken  in  the  present  publication.  The  body  of  the  work' 
consists  of  fifty -four  short  dialogues,  between  two  couples  of 
Irish  peasants,  and  exhibits  their  adventures,  habits,  and  '*  mim- 
ner  of  being^^^  more  naturally,  and,  as  Miss  Edgcworth  assures 
us,  more  to  the  life  than  any  studied  narrative  could  accomplish^ 
She  also  warrants  Mrs.  Leadbeater^s  Dialogue  io  be  a  literal 
transcript  of  the  language  of  the  irish  peasantry ;  and  of  the 
tamer  part  of  them  perhaps  it  may.  But  Miss  Edgeworth^s 
friendFy  soHcitude  for  the  credit  of  her  protegee  must  excuse  u* 
for  thinking,  that  there  is  a  ractness  about  the  short  extract's  of 
Hibernian  dialogue  to  be  found  in  her  notes,  which  sotmds  more 
national  to  an  English  ear.  The  dialogues  are  evidently  written 
with  the  philanthropic  view  of  raising  the  tone  of  manners  and 
morals^  and  of  diffusing  a  taste  fov  the  comfortsr  of  h'fe,  and  for 
the  honest  mode,  of  acquiring  them,  among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  Irish.  They  are  probably  intended  to  be  printed  in  a  cheap 
edition,  and  distributed  among  the  people.  But  we  are  grateful 
to  Miss  Edge  worth  for  presenting  them  to  a  wider  and  a  more 
exalted  circle ;  we  thank  her  for  attacJiiog  her  Preface  and  Notes, 
like  the  wings  of  Dse^dal^is,  to  a  body  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  confmed  to  its  native  soi^l;  and  for  directing  its  -fiight  hither, 
to  excite  the  benevolence,  and  improve  the  best  feelings,  of  our 
English  gentry,  and  of  the  absentees  from  her  own  country.  But 
let  not  our  readers  suppose  that  this  is  a  mere  book  of  instruC' 
tion.  They  had  better  not  take  it  up,  unless  their  risible  mtiscles 
are  in  very  good  order  for  exercise. 

The  story  is  shorts  Rose  and  Nancy  are  two  Irish  peasant 
girls — the  one  active,  cfeanly,  frugal,  sober,^  industrious,  and  sen- 
sible :— the  other  good-humoured,  thoughtless,  froiicksome,  and 
indolent.  Rose  never  so  happy  as  when  picking  potatoes  for  her 
father,  leading  the  horse  and  car  {o  draw  them  to  the  potato 
hole,  or  sitting  down  to  teach  Kitty  \o  work; — Nancy,  disdaining 
to  be  such  a  black  slave  as  to  demean  herself  by  sitch  bothera- 
iimxy  thinks  it  the  greatest  blessing  of  life  to  be  dressed  in  '^  a 
white  cambric  muslin  gown,  and  to  match  that^  a  white  dimity 
petticoat,  white  cotton  stockings,  Spanish  leather  shoes,  and  » 
plu»b  bonnet,  and  to  go  to  a  fair,  a  dance,  or  a  wake,  with  Harry 
Delogher.  This,  however,  was  after  she  got  into  service,  and 
after  she  had  left  her  first  place  in  a  respectable  family  under  a 
quiet,  sober,  regular  mistress,  to  go  into  a  showy,  irregular  house, 
where,  to  be  sure,  she  had  high  wages  and  tea  constantly,  but 
where  she  was  much  less  happy  and  comfortable.  Her  mistress* 
was  probably  always  disposed  io  indulge  lier  in  such  refjuests  as 
the  following :  ''  Ma'am,  my  shister^s  husband's  dead,  and  Vd 
be  glad  if  yoii'tl  be  plaseil  to  let  me  go  to  Cue  wake  to-night;'*  or 
"  Ma'am,  it's  Cicelev  Gallnger's  wake  to-night,  (hat  was  a  great 
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neighbour  of  my  mother's,  ami  if  you'd  be  plased  to  give  Uhb 
leave,  Td  be  sorrj  not  to  be  in  it.^'  (P.  '276.)  Our  readers 
recollect  what  a  wake  was  described  to  be  in  a  preceding  page. 
But,  as  Rose  sajs,  five  guineas  a  year  will  go  a  short  wjty,  in- 
deed, toward  all  thid  finery,  and  so  she  being  now  a  considerate 
servant,  is  content  with  a  good  calico  gown  for  Sundays,  worsted 
stockings  for  winter,  and  dark  cotton  for  summer,  common  leather 
shoes,  and  tliree  shifts  at  the  least.  This  we  presume  to  be  the 
ordinary  wardrobe  of  a  decent  Irish  housemaid,  and  compared 
with  that  represented  in  preceding  authors,  and  quoted  by  Miss 
lildi^eworth  in  her  notes,  indicates  one  very  great  improvement 
in  the  arts  of  life.  Now,  with  these  qualifications,  our  readers  will 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  Nancy  had  the  luck  to  take  a  notioH 
one  day  that  she  would  go  and  be  married  to  Tim  Cassidy,  *^  a 
clean,  honest  boy,  able  to  earn  good  bread  for  her."  But  as 
these  serious  affairs  are  not  settled  quite  so  much  by  luck  and 
notions  in  our  country,  we  must  have  recourse  to  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  notes  for  an  explanation.     Of  lucTc  she  says, 

"  When  Tim  and  Nancy  are  going  to  be  married  they  justify  t]|eir 
precipitation  by  sayiii*!;,  *  Sure  we  douH  know  what  luck  is  before  usT 
and  afterward  one  of  them  exclaims, '  /  wish  it  had  been  our  luck  to 
Jiave  had  more  "cuteneas  in  lime.''  This  belief  and  trust  in  luckj  never 
quits  the  Irish,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  is  tlie  cause  of  maDy 
of  their  vices,  and  some  of  their  virtue:?.  If  a  poor  man's  crop  fail 
in  a  bad  season,  or  if  his  cattle  die,  he  tells  you,  '  Sure  there's  no 
Tise  in  fretting ;  it  was  my  luck  to  have  no  luck  at  all,  the  year.'  And 
if  the  same  misfortunes  happened  in  consequence  of  his  neglecting  to 
buy  good  seed,  or  of  his  having  overworked  his  horses,  still  he  would 
attribute  it  all  to  his  luck.  It  serves  them  as  a  satisfactory  excuse  for 
all  their  faults  and  follies.  *  How  comes  it,'  says  a  landlord  to  his 
tenant,  *  that  you  did  not  apply  to  me  in  proper  time  to  renew  your 
lease  ?  now  you  have  double  fines  to  pay,  as  a  i)enalty  for  omitting 
to  renew.' 

"  *  True  for  me,'  replies  the  careless  tenant ;  *  but  I  never  had  the 
luck  to  think  of  it  at  the  right  minute.' 

"  '  How  has  your  lawsuit  with  O'Brannagan  ended  ?' 

'"  O !  plase  your  honour,  he  cast  me ;  1  never  had  any  luck  at  all 
at  law.' 

"  *  Then  1  wonder  you  are  so  fond  of  going  to  law.' 

"  *  Sure,  there's  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  hates  law  more  than 
myself,  p^se  your  honour;  but  its  always  my  luck  to  be  m  tow:' 
(an  Irishman  says  in  law,  as  another  man  would  say  in  love.) 

"  '  Were  you  not  in  gaol  some  time  ago  ?' 

"  *  I  was,  plasc  your  honour;  it  was  my  luck  to  be  put  in  for  no 
fault  of  my  own,  at  all ;  but  just  happening  to  be  in  bad  company, 
that  swore  away  my  life  behind  my  back.  But  I  had  the  luck  to 
have  the  best  lawyer  in  Ireland,  who  made  out  an  alibi  for  me  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the^wi^^e,  who  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  jury  to  bring  in 
a  mrdict  for  mo,  onlircly.    8o  i  got  o0|  and  was  let  out,  and  if  f 
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have  any  luck  V\\  never  get  in  again,  or  put  it  in  the  power  of  any 
man  to  hehe  me,  let  alone  hanging  me.'  " 

The  use  of  the  word  notion  is  thus  exemplified : 

"  *  1  took  a  notion  I'd  buy  a  pig.'  *  The  notion  came  across  me 
that  I  would  make  a  bit  of  buttered  toast  for  his  cowld,  and  it  cured 
him/  '  Then  she  took  a  notion,  one  day,  she'd  go  and  be  married 
to  Bartly  Mac  Doole,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it.'  Often  concern- 
ing the  most  important  event  of  their  Hves,  the  lower  Irish  can"  (or 
rather  will)  "  give  no  other  account  of  the  remote  or  the  proximate 
motive  of  their  actions  than,  that  the  notion  took  tliem  one  day^  and 
there  nas  no  help  for  it^     P.  285. 

We  think  these  traits,  both  with  respect  to  luck  and  notionSy 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  thoughtjessness  of  the  Irish  cha- 
racter, joined  to  the  slyness  rendered  in  many  cases  necessary  by 
the  oppression  in  which  they  live.  The  French  have  a  synony- 
mous expression  when  they  do  not  choose  to  give  their  true  rea- 
son; "  c'est  plus  fort  que  moi."  Both  the  Gallicism  and  Hiber- 
nicism  are  merely  thin  covers  for  doing  what  one  likes  at  the  mo- 
ment, under  the  plea  of  necessity.  We  think  that  we  have  also 
heard  a  synonyme  sometimes  from  the  most  amiable  part  of  soci- 
ety in  England.  Very  singular  things  for  the  health  are  some- 
times found  remarkably  to  agree  with  theniy  i.  e.  we  suppose,  if 
properly  translated,  to  be  agreeable  to  them.  We  beg  a  thou- 
sand pardons  for  tliis  observation,  and  are  persuaded,  that  the 
expedient  is  altogether  to  be  ascribed  to  the  unreasonable  oppres- 
sion exercised  by  the  least  amiable  portion  of  the  community,  by 
the  brtUes  of  human  nature.  Before  Nancy's  marriage,  we  are 
favoured  with  Tim  Cassidy's  notions  of  matrimonial  comfort,  in 
a  conversation  he  held  upon  that  momentous  subject,  with  Jemmy 
Whelan,  Rose's  lover. 

Tim  being  resolved  to  make  an  imprudent  match,  endeavours, 
like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  to  draw  his  neighbour  Jem  into  the  same 
scrape : 

**  Ti7n.  Why  what  more  do  you  want  than  a  cabin  and  a  potato 
garden  ?  and  those  you  can  get  from  Mr.  Nesbit  for  four  guineas  a 
year ;  and  the  grazing  of  a  cow  for  four  guineas  more. 

"  Jan,  Do  you  mean  one  of  the  cabins  on  the  hill  that  have  no 
chimney?  1  would  not  live  in  one  of  them  if  I  got  it  for  nothing f 
What !  would  you  advise  me  to  marry  to  smoke-dry  my  wife  ? 

^  Ti7n.  As  good  as  you  have  lived  and  died  in  a  cabin  without  a 
chimney. 

"  Jew.  That  may  be ;  but  I  will  never  take  a  house  without  one. 
But  suppose  I  had  the  cabin,  must  not  I  have  some  little  articles  of 
iurniture  to  put  into  it  ? 

**  Tiw.  Furniture!    Dear  me!    Furniture!   what  I  suppose  you 
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fl;ot  <li€se  <Iaiiitr  notions  when  you  went  to  soe  your  uncle  last  year 
joeaf  Colcraine;  those  people  in  the  north  arc  plaQ:uy  nice. 

"  Jem,  Just  .IS  nice,  and  no  more,  as  1  am  rnysclf ;  if  you  call  it 
iiicety  to  wish  for  a  hed.-tpad  (o  raise  one  up  from  the  floor,  a  straw 
bed  in  coarse  sackini';,  and  a  wanii  pair  of  hiankets. 

"  Tim.  A  man  and  hU  wif*;  may  be  very  comfortable  on  the  floor, 
hy  the  si<Ie  of  Hie  fire.  A  few  stones  will  keej)  in  the  straw,  as  well 
as  the  sacking;  and  as  to  blankets,  sure  one  will  do  along  with  the 
big  coat  about  one's  fiM^t. 

"  Jem.  Why  ^urc,  Tim,  you  can't  be  in  earnest;  if  I  bought  a  sick 
sow  at  the  fair,  I  nii;;hl  bring  her  home  to  sucii  a  place  ;  but  my  wife 
I  would  wish  to  show  more  respect  to. 

"  Tim.  But  if  your  wife  be  satisfied,  what  need  you  bother  yourself 
about  the  matter  •* 

^^  Jem.  The  girl  I  intend  to  marry  would  not  be  satisfied;  nor 
would  I  wisli  that  she  shouhl.  She  could  neither  be  a  fit  companion 
for  myself,  nor  a  useful  mother  for  my  children. 

*'  Tim.  What,  I  suppose  she  must  have  a  dresser  to  put  her  crock- 
ery wart;  on  ? 

"  Jem.  Yes :  and  a  chest  for  our  clothes,  and  a  cupboard,  and  Bome 
chairs,  and  a  table :  in  short,  every  thmg  necessarj'  for  a  family  that 
<lon't  wish  lo  live  like  the  savages. 

"  Tim.  And  how  do  the  savages  five  ? 

^^  Jem.  Why  in  a  mud  hovel  without  a  chimney.  Tlie  parents 
<and  children  all  pig  together  on  the  same  wisp.  The  father  goes  out 
4o  look  for  food,  and  when  the  mother  prepares  it,  they  all  fall  to  and 
tear  it  with  their  lingers,  and  devour  iL  In  the  evening  they  8moke> 
iind  aftenvards 

"  Tim.  Arrah,  is  it  joking  you  are.^  Do  you  think  to  pass  this  on 
me  for  the  savasces  ?  Why  that's  the  very  way  they  live  in  the  county 
my  father  came  from ;  and  I  hope  3011  don't  call  them  savages? 

"  Jem.  I  call  c^'cry  one  a  savage,  wherever  they  live,  who  act  like 
svavages,  not  troubling  their  heads  about  providing  properly  for  their 
families.  Sure  that's  the  diflcrence  between  what  they  call  civilised 
and  savage  life."     P.  73. 

Notwith.standing  all  Jem's  pbilosopby,  however,  Nancy  and 
'Tim  "  went  ofT  in  a  froiick  together  and  married  ;^'  hoping,  as 
Kr.ncy  saj's,  that  "  We  will  do  very  well,  as  there's  no  more 
Jovini;  lM)y  than  Tim ;  and  it  will  be  all  one  a  hundred  years 
hence ;  and  now  I  have  one  to  work  for  me,  I  won't  make  a  slave 
of  myself  any  more."  With  such  prospects  and  resolutions  the 
jcabin  menage  could  not  be  expected  to  have  been  a  very  happj 
one.  Nanc}'  grew  lazy  and  dirty,  and  Tim  a  little  sulky ;  Tim 
did  not  like  to  see  Nancy  flaunting  about  in  her  fine  clothes  with 
Peggy  Donoghue,  and  to  find,  <*  when  he  thought  to  sit  dowR  to 
his  supper,"  that  his  fire  was  out,  and  his  potatoes  unboiled.  Bot 
iie  said  nothing  till  Peggy  was  gone;  '^  then  he  told  Nancy  a  bit 
•of  his  mind ;  but  she  was  on  her  high  horse  an^l  aggrdvalcd  him; 
so  he  beat  her,  sure  enough."  Nancy,  too,  had  more  misfortuni^ 
-as  will  appear  from  the  following  brief  dialogue :  - 
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**  Nancy.  Rose,  will  you  lend  me  one  of  your  caps  foi 
jiwo?    See  what  a  rag  the  nasiy  pig  has  made  of  mine ! 
JMver  another  but  one  that^s  torn  down  the  middle,  and  ]    initt 
•n  my  head. 

'<  Rose.  I  will  n0t  refuse  you,  Nancy ;  but  pray  take  careof  mf  : 
eap,  and  mend  your  iown  as  soon  as  you  can.    How  could  the  pig 
ContriFetoget^ititT  *-  .^ 

*^Namy.  My  big  pot  does  not  boil  our  potatoes,  and  fe< 
pig  in,  and  heat  the  water  to  wash,  and  wash  in'  after ;       mt  ^ 
a  little  way  down  the  road  without  fiistening  the  door,  i       h         '^  ■; 
little  clothes  in  the  pot,  where  I  had  just  washed  them;  )  -[ 

enough  the  pig  went  Into  the  cabin  as  usual;  and  b<  me  p      ■ ' 

atood  in  the  same  place  it  does  when  she  comes  to       a      It,  ann 
Ihe  water  was  grown  cold,  she  pops  in  her  ugly  nose ;  l 

.  was  just  coming  back  into  the  c^iiii,  ehe  found  time  to 
cap  as  you  see,  and  three  handkerchiefs,  and  all  poor  ^    i  m 

JP.  135.  r.  . 

-       >.  ■ 

I 

'    Lest  this  little  incident  should  appear  incre^oui  to  the  En* 
Hl&h^  MisajjEdgeworthl vouches  in  a  note  for  its  entire  consottanod 
with  Irish  habits*    ^  Last  winter  a  pig  of  the  editor^a  acquaint*    ' 
ance  devoured  or  decitroyed  the  entire  wardrobe  of  a  poor  wo*  * 
'iDaii>  who  had  left  her  clothes  in  a  tub  at  the  mercyof  the  swinish*' 
Jjjlialtitude."    <<  A  gentleman  who  bad  floored  a  room  with  boardu*^ 
jtw  one  of  his  tenants,  found  the  pig  one.  day  in  the  sole  possesr^' 
aion  of  this  room.     Upon  asking  why  the  pig  was  allowed  to 
Have  the  best  apartment  in  the  house,  he  was  answered,  ^^Becatet 

flaase  your  honour,  it  has  every  convaniency  a  pig  could  want.'^ 
^310. 

Tim  and  Nancy  contrived  to  rub  on  together  for  a  few  yeani;^     ■ 
longer ;  they  lay  <<  very  snug  in  the  chimney  corner  in  winter  ; 
•b  summer  that  was  too  hot,  and  they  lay  in  the  room;  but  the. 
atoiw  grew  damp  and  fusty,  and  Tim  threatened  io  get  9l  bedstead 
fiir  themselves  and  another  for  the  children*"     It  ended  in  a 
#lreat,  however,  for  no  bedstead  was  got — Tim  never  had  the 
Iktk  to  find  that  he  had  money  to  spare  for  such  a  iiofton. 
;:"-\Ji.t  last  poor  Nancy's  troubles  came  very  thick  upon  her;  she 
miliid  not  inoculate  her  son  Pat  with  the  vaccine,  that  she  "  might 
^jbot  give  her  own  Christian  child  the  disorder  of  a  beast.*^  '  The 
«Q|i8equence  was,  that  be  died  of  the  small  pox  taken  in  the  na« 
(llrtral  way,  and  <'  she  could  do  nothing  for  thinking  of  her  little 
^piiirling^      She  thought  she  saw  his  little  curly  head  and  red 
(ks  every  hour  of  the  day."    But  Rose,  nevertheless,  could 
1y  make  her  pull  the  hat  out  of  the  broken  pane  to  give  her  ' 
nd  a  little  air  in  the  same  disorder,  for  old  Katty  told  her 
»p  hhn  warm,  and  to  give  him  a  little  liquor  to  keep  the  pock; 
&UI  hearts 
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Bill  Tim  slrn^rgled  tbron^h  this  illiicsR  only  io  inee(  with  more 
nii&forUiiic.^ : — Ua'  IS'aiM'y  look  to  fke  pipe  to  consoh^  herself  for 
the  loss  oi  liUlc  Fat,  und  would  sit  hour  after  hour  smoking  in  the 
ag>h(:s,  and  afterwards  went  to  char  at  3Ir.  Nesbit's  ;  (i.  e.  to  do 
all  the  work  the  squire's  servants  were  hired  to  do,  and  which 
they  paid  her  with  their  master's  g;oods  for  performing;; — ]  al! 
thiji  made  Tim's  liome  very  uncomfortable ;  and  lie  went  to  the 
si^n  of  the  Hig  Tree  to  talk  over  polilios  and  si'crets  with  Vestcr 
Toole,  Bill  Dunn,  and  other  United  Jris^hmen.  But  Jem  cured 
him  ot  this  by  telling  hini,  **  how  the  poor  people  were  deceived 
in  the  rebellion  wit);  tine  talking,  and  lost  their  lives  and  all  that 
they  had."  '*  They  thongiit  they  were  doing  great  feats,  when 
they  were  just  made  a  cat's  paw  of  by  those  who  did  not  care  a 
straw  wliat  became^  of  them  after. '^  To  cut  the  story  shorty 
Nancj",  by  always  having  her  liglitcd  pipe  in  her  mouth,  and  by 
oficn  getting  fndtilcd,  became  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  combiia- 
tibli;;  and  one  day  going  into  S((iiiie  jNesbit's  turf-house^  ia- 
btead  of  one  of  tiic  servants,  set  fne  to  it  with  a  coal  from  her 
pipe,  and  i(  was  burnt,  with  all  its  fine  stables,  to  the  ground. 
Tim  exerted  himself  so  much  to  put  out  the  fire,  that  he  waa 
overheated,  and  caught  a  fever;  and  notwithstanding  Dick  Fahy 
the  horse-doetor  bled  him,  and  3Iadge  Doran  gave  him  warm  ale 
with  liquor  in  it  to  raise  his  heart,  and  his  room  was  so  full  of 
neighbours,  who  came  to  talk  to  hiui  and  keep  up  hisspirilSf 
that  you  could  hardly  turn  round,  (all  which  would  certain- 
ly have  curetl  him  it  his  titnc  (as  oM  Katty  saiil)  had  not  been 
come, — )  Poor  Tim  died,  sure  enough ;  and  what  could  his  poor 
broken  hearted  widow  do  with  a  cabin  full  of  fatherless  children* 
but  just  take  a  little  drop  to  keep  life  in  her,  and  make  her  for* 
get  her  trouble  ?  In  short,  Nancy  ruined  her  health  by  whiskey" 
and  soon  followed  Tim  to  the  giave.  * 

Her  character  cannot  be  better  sunnned  up  than  in  the  warn- 
ing which  ilosc  drew  from  her  friend's  fate,  for  the  use  of  their 
own  daughter  Betty. 

*•  N^anry  was  a  fine,  lively  yoirng  girl,  hul  her  fault  was  idlenesg. 
She  woislil  ik»t  slay  in  a  good  service,  because  she  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  ;  the.)  ?he  got  into  another  wherj*  ghe  had  a  great  deal  more. 
8be  did  not  iio  as  niucl*  as  a  poor  woman  had  a  right*  to  do  in  her 
own  cabin,  and  f^hc  worked  hardi  r  as  a  char- woman  than  she  need 
do  at  i)ome.      She  did  not  exert   herself  under  her  troubles,  but 

*  Miss  F.(lp:evortn  ii.iorips  us^thnt  in  Ireland  r?^^/ and  reaton  arc  often  used  as 
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"y  sixiit  price,  and  twice  9,^  miuh  as  e^er  it  waa  worthy  ooy  how. 
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looked  for  comfort  to  what  was  not  comfort.  She  took  to  tobacco 
when  she  lost  her  little  boy,  and  to  whii^key  when  she  lost  her  hus- 
band. Her  indolence  in  not  getting  him  inoculated  caused  the 
child's  death;  by  her» smoking;  she  set  Mr.  Nesbit's  place  on  fire; 
his  overworking  himself  to  put  it  out,  was  the  means  of  her  husbaud^a 
death ;  and  drinking  whiskey  brought  herself  to  the  grave.  And  now, 
Betty,  f  do^'t  rip  up  those  things  to  make  little  of  poor  Nancy,  but 
to  show  you  how  much  it  stands  every  young  girl  upon  to  get  into 
the  way  of  working,  to  look  more  to  pleasing  her  friends  than  to 
pleasing  herself,  &,c.  &.c ."  P.  266. 

Nancy  and  Tim  are  evidently  intended  by  our  author  as  the 
true  representatives  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  by  whose  fate  they 
are  to  take  warning.  Rose  is  the  splendid  exception  by  the 
exaaiple  ot  wlione  more  imaginary  standard  of  excellence  they 
are  Instructed  to  profit.  Nothiiiu;  can  well  be  more  interesting 
than  the  detail  of  the  history  of  Rose  and  Jem,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  its  perusal  to  our  readers  in  the  original  work ;  but 
as  we  have  a  pr;%ctical  inference  or  two  to  draw  from  the  actual 
3tate  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  .as  it  is  here  exhibited,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  iirief  sketch  of  their  adventures,  merely 
resting  upon  those  points  which  are  necessary  to. complete  the 
picture  of  manners  which  we  wish  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

Rose  and  Jem  did  not  marry  till  they  had  something  to  the 
fore  (i.  e.  beforehand.)  And  they  did  not  wait  long ;  for  Jem 
was  "mighty  industrious  entirely,"  and  on  his  guard  against 
spending;  and  as  Rose  "had  a  liking  for  Jem  all  along,  she  still 
thought  of  making  a  little  provision  for  housekeeping,  and  bought 
wool  and  had  it  spun,  and  wove  for  blankets,  and  more  thnes 
she  bought  ilax,  and  got  linen  made,"  so  they  began  the  world 
well.  She  always  kept  her  cottage  neat  and  clean,  brought  up 
her  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  ioVe  of  one  another,  and 
by  her  admirable  prudence  and  good  temper,  entirely  cured  her 
husband  of  those  propensities,  which,  by  all  accounts,  -are  the 
most  difficult  to  eradicate  from  the  Irish  disposition,  viz.  a  love 
for  drinking  and  fighting.  We  recommend  the  following  recipe 
to  ladies  in  all  ranks  of  life : 

"  Tim,  Sure  you  are  no  drunkard  Jem ! 

**  Jem,  1  hope  not ;  yet  what  else  can  I  be  called  after  what  has 
happened  ?  I  a7n  something  given  that  way,  and  if  1  had  not  such  a 
wife  I  might  be  bad  enough. 

"  Tim,  I  suppose  Rose  advises  you  a  great  deal. 

^\Jem.  No,  she  never  said  much  to  me  about  my  misbehaviour, 
at  the  worst  of  times ;  but  when  I  came  home  she  wa»  always  sure 
to  be  in  the  way,  to  look  pleasantly,  to  have  the  cabin  floor  clean, 
and  the  ashes  swept  up  ;  and  to  have  my  bit  Inid  out  .so  neat  and 
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SO  comfortable,  Ihat  I  liked  home  better  than  auy  other  place.** 
P.  123. 

In  this  manner  she  cured  hiui  of  drinking ;  and  it  was  onl/ 
the  same  priaciplei  difTcreutl/  modified,  that  was  applied  to 
fighting. 

"  Tim.  Oil,  Jem  \  T  was  sorry  I  was  not  at  tlie  fair  to  back  you- 
Was  your  head  much  cut?  But  next  fair  I  suppose  you  will  be  even 
with  Bill  Dugan. 

"  Jcm»  Oh,  no,  Tim,  I  have  done !  I  would  not  go  through  all  1  did 
since  Saturday  again,  for  my  hat  full  of  guineas. 

"  Tim,  Why,  was  your  head  so  bad  ? 

^*  Jan.  I  did  not  care  about  my  head;  only  I  frightened  my  poor 
woman  so  when  I  came  in  all  bloody. 

"  Tim,  And  did  she  scold  you  I 

"Jem.  No,  Rose  never  scolds.  She  cried  though:  and  I  knew 
it  was  not  for  my  head  only,  but  that  I  should  make  a  blackguard  of 
myself;  but  she  never  said  *  Jem,  why  did  you  do  that  V  Had  not  I 
the  greatest  luck  hi  the  world  not  to  do  as  that  unfortunate  Dennis 
Broghall  <)id  ? 

"  Tim.  How  was  that  ?  I  don't  know  about  it? 

"  Jail.  Denny  was  a  great  fellow  at  fairtf,  and  very  bullying  and 
overbearing,  especially  when  in  rupior,  and  no  one  dared  to  stand 
before  him.  But  poor  Phil.  Dogherty  would  not  be  crow'd  over,  by 
him ;  and  about  as  silly  a  thing  as  our  potatoes,  they  fell  out  at  the 
fair,  and  set  to  fighting ;  and  Denny  hit  Phil,  on  the  hea<l  with  his 
unlucky  shillala,  and  it  is  a  folly  to  talk,  he  killed  Phil,  stone  dead. 
Phil.'s  people  went  to  a  justice,  and  Denny  was  taken  up,  put  into  jail, 
and  tried  for  his  life. 

"  Tim.  Did  he  get  off?  Sure  it  was  not  nuirder. 

"Jan.  lndee<l  but  it  was  brought  in  murder,  for  there  was  a  quar- 
rel before ;  and  poor  Denny  was  hanged.  The  poor  creature  ex- 
pected his  life  to  the  very  last,  and  when  he  found  it  was  all  over, 
ivhy  then  the  stout-hectoring  buck,  that  did  not  care  a  chew  of  tobac- 
co for  any  one,  was  so  cut  down  at  once,  that  he  couhl  not  stand  to 
have  the  halter  put  on  his  neck.  Indeed,  some  thought  he  died  be- 
fore he  was  turned  off.  And  now  that  unfortunate  boy  had  no  notion 
of  kilhng  Phil,  when  he  struck  him  that  unlucky  blow.  But  oh!  the 
drink !  the  drink ! 

Miss  Edgeworth  informs  us,  that  the  morning  after  fair  day,  in 
an  Irish  country  town,  the  neighbouring  magistrate  has  a  crowded 
levee,  thrusting  themselves  into  his  honour's  prisence  to  get 
justice.  "  Plase  your  honour  see  this  cut  on  my  head ;  il  ia 
what  I  was  last  night  kilt  and  murdered  by  Terrence  M'Grath 
there.'* 

*^  Plase  your  honour  I  never  lifted  my  hand  against  him,  good 
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or  bad  at  all,  at  all,  as  all  the  witnesses  here  will  prove  for  me  on 
oath,  so  they  will."     «  Plase  your  honour  if  you'll  just  take  my 


examinations  again  him. 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  with  a  very  touching  dialogue 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  passage  of  the  fair  anno- 
tator ;  and  truly  we  think  that  heart  must  either  be  a  very  faulty 
alembic,  or  must  distil  blood  of  a  more  black  and  glutinous  na- 
ture than  common,  which  does  not  separate  and  send  up  to  the 
eyes  a  clear  drop  or  two  on  perusing  the  passage.  Let  us  con- 
template the  sober,  sensitive,  and  religious  Rose,  who,  by  pa- 
tience, self-denial,  and  affectionate  attention,  had  reformed  her 
husbiind,  brought  up  her  children  in  virtuous  habits,  in  love  and 
duty  to  their  parents,  and  in  affection  to  each  other,  who  by  her 
own  industry  and  economy  had  raised  around  her  a  comfort- 
able little  property,  which  she  hoped  to  see  enjoyed  and  improved 
by  her  children,  and  then  let  us  view  her  reaping  the  fair  reward 
of  her  virtuous  exertions,  in  the  manner  most  delightful  to  such  a 
mother's  heart. 

DIALOGUE  XLL 

Spinning  Match* 

*'  Rose.  Welcome,  my  dear  Betty.  I  see  by  what  you  have  brougfai 
with  you,  that  yon  have  won  the  premium  for  spinning  at  Behnour 
Hall,  and  I  am  as  rejoiced  as  you  can  be  for  your  life.  I  wish  your 
father  was  come  in  ! 

"  Betty.  Oh  !  mother,  how  I'm  obliged  to  you  !  and  Tommy,  I'm 
obliged  to  you  for  carrying  the  wheel  home  forme.  I  hope  I'll  spin 
you  a  shirt  on  it. 

"  Tommy.  1  don't  doubt  your  goodness,  Betty,  and  I  am  sorry  ever 
I  vexed  you.  If  I  could  carry  twenty  wheels  it  would  not  be  enough 
for  what  you  do  for  me. 

"  Hose.  Oh !  that's  better  than  all  the  rest  to  see  my  children  love 
one  another !    Now,  Betty,  let  us  liear  all  about  the  spinning  match. 

"  Beity.  I'm  sure  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  twenty  wheels  settled 
in  the  lawn  in  a  half-round,  all  going  at  once.  Mrs.  Belmour  herself 
c^me  out,  and  walked  round  by  the  spinners,  and  spoke  to  every  one 
there,  so  free  and  so  pleasant ;  and,  Oh  !  how  beautiful  she  looked, 
when  she  stood  by  Cicely  Brennan,  who  is  so  lame  of  one  hand,  that 
she  was  almost  afraid  to  venture  at  all ;  till  Mrs.  Belmour  told  her,  it 
was  not  who  spun  fastest,  but  who  spun  best,  was  to  be  looked  to ; 
and  sure  enough  she  got  a  premium.  But  when  we  had  spun  two 
hours,  and  laid  our  spools  on  the  table,  oh,  how  our  hearts  beat !  I 
know  mine  did,  when  Mrs.  Belmour  called  us  up ;  and  1  could  not 
tell  you  how  her  fine  black  eyes  danced  in  her  head:  and  the  tears 
stood  in  them  for  all  that;  and  she  smiled  so  sweetly,  and  lookod  as 
ff  she  was  the  happiest  creature  in  the  worM. 
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been  the  lot  of  Ireland  for  some  centuries,  as  a  melancholy 
course  of  neglect  for  ages,  (to  use  no  stronger  term.)  has,  till 
within  these  few  years,  obscured  her  glorious  destinies,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  pictures  which  successive  writers,  who  have 
bad  opportunities  of  judging  from  personal  observation^  have 
drawn  of  her  degraded  state. 

lu  1566  a  countryman  and  contemporary  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  Irish  of  his  time*  He  describes  them  as  warlike, 
patient  of  fatigue  and  hunger,  but  preferring  indolence  and  liber- 
ty to  every  thing  e4tse  ;  ignorant,  credulous,  and  superstitious 
in  the  highest  degree,  remarkably  fond  of  music,  feasting,  and 
merriment.  He  particularly  notices  a  class  of  men,  very  numeroui 
at  that  time,  who  travelled  over  the  country  at  night  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  robberies,  whose  depredations  were  at- 
tended with  cruelty,  and  whose  occupation  was  not  considered 
dishonourable.  Whenever  they  set  out  on  an  expedition,  they 
prayed  to  God  that  they  might  be  successful  in  obtaining  plunder; 
and  when  obtained,  they  considered  it  as  a  gift  from  him. 

Another  Irish  writer,  in  1584,  states  that  something  like  the 
feudal  system  existed  there  at  that  time ;  that  they  were  con- 
stantly harassed  by  the  number  of  quarrels  in  which  they  were 
engaged  ;  that  robberies  were  committed  every  night ;  the  laws 
were  extremely  defective,  and  ill  executed  ;  the  people  very  fond 
of  whiskey,  extraordinarily  hospitable,  good-natured  and  gene- 
rous, their  credulity  great,  aud  their  reverence  toward  the  priests 
extreme. 

Two  centuries  afterwards,  although  in  the  interval  mankind  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  had  made  more  rapid  strides  than  wei^ 
ever  witnessed  in  arts,  civilization,  and  commerce,  the  situation 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  was  found  but  little  improved.  A  country- 
man and  eye  witness  thus  describes  their  state  as  he  found  it  in 
1 780—90.  At  this  period  a  considerable  degree  of  improvement 
indeed  had  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  and  the  manufactures 
of  many  parts  of  Ireland ;  but  no  corresponding  amelioration 
had  reached  the   peasantry.     In  no  part  of  Ireland   were  the 

Eeople  so  vitious  as  in  those  counties  which  were  supposed  to  have 
een  most  civilized,  in  places  which  abounded  with  land  specu- 
lators, rich  graziers,  and  tithe  jobbers ;  for  no  pains  having  been 
taken  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  they  re- 
tained all  the  vices  of  their  more  barbarous  state,  but  had  lost  its 
simplicity,  and  had  engrafted  the  depravity  of  civilization  on  the 
ferocity  of  savage  life.  The  /rish  legislature,  until  the  octen- 
nial bill,  which  passed  about  this  time,  scarcely  attended  at  all  to 
the  state  of  their  peasantry.  No  community  of  interests,  nor  re- 
ciprocity of  benefits,  no  kind  of  confidence  or  goodwill  existed 
between  them.    **  To  legislate  for  the  drq^s  of  the  people,  to 
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render  palatable  the  measures  adopted  against  them," — to  en* 
deavour  to  convince  them  that  such  measures  were  intended  for 
their  real  benefit,  was  a  condescension  to  which  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  (where  seats  were  held  for  life,)  seldom  stooped.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  every  wise  government  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  they  might  have  an  in* 
terest  in  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  state.  A  principle 
directly  the  contrary  always  prevailed  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  effects 
which  it  produced  can  easily  be  traced  to  the  cause. 

Much  of  the  old  system  of  manners  still  continued  in  1 780 — ^90, 
particularly  in  the  interior  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  coup- 
try.  At  a  wedding  feast  .they  would  sing  and  listen  to  the  most 
plaintive  ditties,  and  if  they  had  drunk  any  whiskey  would 
whine  and  weep  over  some  woful  story  :  but  at  a  rvake  (i.  e.  an 
assemblage  of  men  and  women  round  the  corpse  of  a  deceased 
jneighbour,)  although  they  went  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  weep- 
ing over  the  dead  body  ;  yet  in  the  very  room  where  it  was  laid 
out  they  would  spend  the  night  in  boisterous  mirth,  coarse  jests, 
and  all  kinds  of  sports  and  gambols  that  wefre  calculated  to  excite 
laughter ;  with  intervals  of  five  or  six  minutes  every  hour  of 
a  dreadful  howl  under  pretence  of  joining  in  a  general  lamentation* 
Whenever  whiskey  was  introduced  into  any  of  their  meetings, 
intoxications  and  quarrels  were  the  inevitable  consequence.  They 
were  credulous  in  the  highest  degree,  believed  that  old  womda 
could  charm  all  the  butter  out  of  the  milk  of  a  neighbouring 
cow,  and  add  it  to  their  own  ;  bought  as  sacred  relics,  possessed 
of  great  virtue,  bits  of  old  wood,  &c-  which  itinerant  mendicants 
carried  about.  They  were  implicitly  obedient  to  their  priests  both 
in  matters  civil  and  religious,  and  placed  no  less  implicit  faith  in 
every  thing  they  said,  however  absurd  and  monstrous.  In  taking 
an  oath,  Ihey  considered  it  sacred  if  taken  on  a  piece  of  iron. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  bible,  and  were  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude.  Their  moral  character, 
therefore,  of  course,  depended  upon  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  lived.  In  some  places,  simple,  harmless,  generous,  and  bene- 
volent ;  in  others,  selfish  and  depraved  : — but  being  universally 
ignorant,  they  were  consequently  universally  indolent.  Such  was 
their  state  described  between  the  years  17t{0  and  1790. 

In  order  to  bring  the  account  down  to  the  present  time,  we  shall 
make  a  short  extract  or  two  from  a  work  written  about  four  years 
ago  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  whose  style,  no  less  than  his  matter, 
proves  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Tacitus. 

"  The  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  generally  not  exclusively  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  utterly  and  disgracefully  ignorant. 
Of  four  millions,  the  probable  population,  one  million,  perhaps,  can 
write  and  r^ad;  of  this  million  three  fourths  are  protestant  and  pro« 
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testaiit  dissenters ;  there  remains  a  solid  mass  of  dangerous  and'  ob- 
gtinate  ignorance ;  the  laws  of  Gotl  they  take  on  trust;  those  of  the 
hind  on  guess,  and  des|>ise  or  insult  both  lo  agricultural  pursuits 
they  are  neither  active  nor  expert  It  is  often  more  easy  to  induce 
Ihem  to  take  ar-ms,  for  their  country  or  against  it,  than  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  wait  upon  the  seasons.  Fighting  is  a  pastime  which 
they  seldom  assemble  without  enjoying ;  not,  indeed,  with  iron  wea- 
pons, but  with  clubs,  which  they  always  carry,  and  frequently  and 
skilfully  use.  When  not  driven  by  necessity  to  labour,  they  wil- 
lingly consume  whole  days  in  sloth,  or  as  willingly  employ  them  in 
riot.  Strange  diversity  of  nature !  to  loVe  indolence,  and  hate  quiet; 
to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  but  not  yet  to  obedience." 

For  ourselves,  however,  we  eannot  but  exult  in  this  diversity.* 
If  they  were  qniet  and  obedient  slaves^  they  would  probably 
continue  for  a»  many  more  centuries  in  their  present  degraded- 
state.  But^'  providentially  for  them,  their  impetuosity  is  a  little 
inconvenient,:  and  as  every  method  but  their  moral  improvement 
bas  been  inefiectually  tried  to  restrain  it,  it  is  probable  that  England 
will  at  length  be  constrcUncd  to  do  her  duly,.  But  t&  return  to  ouf 
author. 

"  The  peasant  tliinks  not  of  independence,  dreams  not*  of  property, 
unless  in  dreams  of  insurrection.  Uis  wishes  have  no  scope ;  he  is 
habituated  to  derive  from  his  land  and  his  labour  only  his  daily  po- 
tato. Whoever  assembles  the  Irish,  disturbs  them;  disturbance 
soon  coalesces  with  treason ;  and  the  suicide  avarice  that  drives  the 
peasantry  to  combine,  precipitates  them  to  rebel."' 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  accoimts,  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  vices  of  the  people  do  not  lie  on  their  own  shoulders ;— nle- 
slructive  as  they  are,  they  spring  out  of  passions  that  might  have 
been  the  source  of  so  many  virtues.  Why  the  current  took  a  con- 
trary direction  it  is  not  our  present  intention  io  inquire*  Too  much 
has  already  been  written  in  that  strain,  and  time  and  talents  wasted 
in  mutual  recrimination,  as  to  the  cause,,  which,  had  it  been  employ- 
ed  in  mutual  emulation  to  find  a  remedy,  would  long  since  have 
cured  the  evil.  Like  the  couple,  who  when  the  house  was  en  fire^ 
disputed  so  long  as  to  the  cause,  that  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
before  they  had  leisure  to  run  for  the  engines.^ 

Lamenting,  then,  as  we  have  long  done,  the  deplorable  state  of 
a  country  whose  people  we  love,  and  the  fertility  and  apt  dispo- 
sition of  whose  territory  we  have  long,  contemplated  with  admira- 
fion  and  hope,  it  was  not  merely  with  pleasure,,  it  was  with  per- 
fect delight,  that  we  perused  the  entertaining  little  work  now  be- 
fore us,  of  the  merits  of  which  we  purpose  to  give  our  readers^ 
some  account,  though  we  fear,  necessarily,  a  very  imperfect  one; 
It  IS  the  joint  production  of  two  Irish  ladies,  one  of  whom  de- 
Hivcdly  stands  higb  in  favour  with'  the  English  public^  and  w« 
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ate  persuaded  that  it  will  not  be  diminished  by  the  part  which  she 
has  taken  in  the  present  publication.  The  body  of  the  work/ 
consists  of  fifty -four  short  dialogues,  between  two  couples  of 
Irish  peasants,  and  exhibits  their  ad>ventures,  habits,  and  ^*  man- 
ner of  beingj*^  more  naturally,  and,  as  Miss  Edgeworth  assures- 
us,  more  to  the  life  than  any  studied  narrative  could  accomplish^ 
She  also  warrants  Mrs.  Leadbeater's  Dialogue  to  be  a  literal 
transcript  of  the  language  of  the  Irish  peasantry ;  and  of  the 
tamer  part  of  them  perhaps  it  may.  But  Miss  Edgeworth's 
friemJIy  solicitude  for  the  credit  of  her  protegee  must  exciise  us^ 
for  thinking,  that  there  is  a  raciness  about  the  short  extracts  of 
Hibernian  dialogue  to  be  found  if)  her  notes,  which  sounds  more 
national  to  an  English  ear.  The  dialogues  are  evidently  written 
with  the  philanthropic  view  of  raising  the  tone  of  manners  and 
morals^  and  of  drffiising  a  taste  for  the  comfort?  of  Kfe,  and  for 
the  honest  mode,  of  acquiring  them,  among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  Irish.  They  are  probably  intended  to  be  prmted  in  a  cheap 
edition,  and  distributed  among  the  people.  But  we  are  grateful 
to  Miss  Edgeworth  for  presenting  them  to  a  wider  and  a  more 
exalted  circle ;  we  thank  her  for  attaching  her  Preface  and  Notes, 
like  the  wings  of  DxdaUis,  to  a  body  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  confined  to  its  native  soil;  and  for  directing  ils  ^ight  hilher, 
to  excite  the  benevolence,  and  improve  the  best  feelings,  of  our 
English  gentry,  and  of  the  absentees  from  her  own  country.  But 
let  not  our  readers  suppose  that  this  is  a  mere  book  of  instrnc-' 
tion.  They  had  better  not  take  it  up,  unless  their  risible  muscles 
are  in  very  good  order  for  exercise. 

The  story  is  short.  Rose  and  Nancy  are  two  Irish  peasant 
gbls — the  one  active,  cfeanly,  frugal,  sober,,  industrious,  and  sen- 
sible :'— the  other  good-humoured,  thoughtless,  frolicksome,  and 
indolent.  Rose  never  so  happy  as  when  picking  potatoes  for  her 
father,  leading  the  horse  and  car  to  draw  them  to  the  potato 
hole,  or  sitting  down  to  teach  Kitty  to  work; — Nancy,  disdaining 
to  be  such  a  black  slave  as  to  dtntean  herself  by  siich  bothera- 
tiony  thinks  it  the  greatest  blessing  of  life  to  be  dressed  in  '^a 
white  cambric  muslin  gown,  and  to  match  that,^  a  white  dimity 
petticoat,  white  cotton  stockings,  Spanish  leather  shoes,  and  » 
plush  bonnet,  and  to  go  to  a  fair,  a  dance,  or  a  wake,  with  Harry 
Delogher.  This,  however,  was  after  she  got  into  service,  and 
after  she  had  left  her  first  place  in  a  respectable  family  under  a 
cpiiet,  sober,  regular  mistress,  to  go  into  a  showy,  irregulai*  house, 
where,  to  be  sure,  she  had  high  wages  and  tea  constantly y  but 
where  she  was  much  less  happy  and  comfortable.  Her  mistres* 
was  probably  always  disposed  to  indulge  ^er  hi  such  refpiests  as 
the  following :  <' Ma'am,  my  shister^s  husband's  dead,  and  I'd 
be  glad  if  yoiiM  be  plasnl  to  let  me  go  to  fbe  wake  to-night;'*  or 
"'  Ma'am,  it's  Ciceley  Gallager's  wake  to-night,  that  was  a  greati 
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fattest  ox  and  ino^  corpulent  man  ever  heard  of  in  the  history  of  the 

world. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  a  singular  circumstance,  that  a  disease  which  had 
been  thought  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  should 
have  been  so  little  attended  to.  Dr.  Thomas  Short,  in  1727,  publish- 
ed a  Discourse  on  Corpulency ;  which,  with  a  small  pamphlet  by  Dr. 
Flemyng,  and  some  occasional  remarks  in  a  few  systematic  works, 
will,  1  believe,  be  found  to  comprise  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  phy- 
sicians of  this  country,  on  what  Dr.  Fothergill  termed  'a  niost  singu- 
lar disease.^ 

"  In  answer  to  this  we  may  be  told  that  sufficient  has  been  written 
for  any  man  to  be  his  own  physician  in  this  complaint,  and  that  *  fe 
regime  maigrc,^  and  Dr.  Radcliffe's  advice,  of  keeping  '  the  ever 
OPEN,  AND  THE  MOUTH  SHUT,'  contaius  the  whole  secret  of  the  cure.'^ 
P,  5—8. 

The  omentum,  situated  in  the  front  of  the  abdomen^ 

"Is  generally  known  by  the  term  caul, and  is  a  conspicuous  recep- 
tacle of  fat  in  elderly  people.  In  a  healthy  state  it  seldom  weighs  more 
than  half  a  pound,  but  it  has  been  found  increased  to  many  pounds. 
Boerhaave  mentions  a  case  of  a  man  whose  belly  grew  so  large  that 
he  was  obliged  to  have  it  supported  by  a  sash;  and  had  a  piece  of 
the  tabic  cut  out  to  enable  him  to  reach  it  with  his  hands.  After 
death  the  omentum  weighed  thirty  pounds/'  P.  13. 

^'  A  preternatural  accumulation  of  fat  in  this  part,  cannot  fail  to  im- 
pede the  free  exercise  of  the  animal  functions.  Respiration  la  per- 
formed imperfectly,  and  with  difficulty  ;  and  the  power  of  taking  ex- 
ercise is  almost  lost ;  added  to  which,  from  the  general  pressure  OD 
the  large  blood  vessels,  the  circulation  through  them  is  obstructed, 
and  consequently  the  accumulation  of  blood  is  increased  in  those  parts 
where  there  is  no  fat,  as  the  brain,  lungs,  &lc.  Hence  we  find  the 
pulse  of  fat  people  weaker  than  in  others,  and  from  these  circumstan- 
ces, also,  we  may  easily  understand  how  the  corpulent  grow  dull, 
sleepy,  and  indolent"  P.  14. 

*'  The  predisposition  to  corpulency  varies  in  different  persons.  In 
some  it  exists  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  considerable  secretion  of  fat 
will  take  place,  notwithstanding  strict  attention  to  the  habits  of  life, 
and  undeviating  moderation  in  the  gratification  of  the  appetite.  Such 
a  disposition  is  generally  connate,  very  often  hereditary;  and  when 
accompanied,  as  it  frequently  is,  with  that  easy  state  of  mind,  deno^ 
minated '  good  humour,*  which,  in  the  fair  sex,  Mr.  Pope  tells  us, 

'  teaches  channs  to  last, 

Still  makes  new  conquests  and  maintains  the  last.' 
Or  when,  in  men,  tiie  temper  is  cast  in  that  happy  mould  which  Mr. 
Hume  so  cheerfully  gratulatcs  himself  upon  possessing,  and  cousiderfr 
as  more  than  equivalent  to  a  thousand  a  year,  ^  the  habit  of  looking: 
at  every  thing  ou  its  favourable  eide^— corpulency  must  ensue.** 
P.  16,  17. 
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*^  Much  sleep,  and  a  sedentary  life,  greatly  assbt.  Thus  we  find 
persons  who  have  been  long  confined  to  their  rooms,  from  any  ae^ 
cident  not  interfering  with  Sue  digestive  powers,  usually  grow  cot^  . 
pulent.  I  lately  attended  a  gentleman,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
of  a  thin  spare  habit,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  rupture  the  tendon 
Achiilis.  In  the  course  of  three  months  he  increased  so  much  in 
size,  that  a  coat  which  sat  loosely  on  him  before  he  met  with  his  ao* 
cident,  would  not  meet  to  button,  by  nine  oj  ten  inches."  P.  18. 

He  proceeds  to  remarks  on  the  means  of  cure ;  first  taking  a 
slight  view  of  the  various  medicines  that  have  at  different  times 
been  recommended  as  specifics. 

Coelius  Aurelianus,  to  whose  diligence  in  collecting  tlie  opinions  of 
preceding  writers  we  are  much  indebted,  mentions  two  ways  of  curing 
this  complaint ;  by  taking  food  that  has  little  nutrition  in  it,  or  by  ob- 
serving certain  rules  of  exercise.  He  enjoins  the  patient  to  ride  on 
horseback,  or  take  a  sea  voyage,  to  read  aloud,  and  to  give  the  limbs 
motion  by  walking  quickly.  He  recommends  the  body  to  be  sprinr 
kled  with  sand,  and  rubbed  with  a  coarse  dry  towel.  Sweating  is  to  be 
produced  by  the  aid  of  stoves  and  the  warm  bath.  Sometimes  the 
cold  bath  is  to  be  used,  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  body.  lie 
orders  the  patient  to  be  covered  with  hot  sand,  and  to  be  put  into 
medicated  waters,  after  having  been  in  the  sweating  bath,  and  then 
to  be  sprinkled  with  salt,  or  rubbed  with  pulverized  nitre.  He  is  to 
drink  little,  and  acid  wines  should  be  mixed  with  his  liquors.  His 
food  is  to  be  chiefly  made  with  bran ;  vegetables  of  all  kinds ;  a  very 
small  quantity  of  animal  food,  and  that  is  to  be  dry  and  free  from 
fat.  He  advises  ver}'  little  sleep,  and  positively  forbids  it  after  meals. 
He  condemns  the  practice  of  bleeding,  and  particularly  objects  to 
vomiting  after  supper,  so  much  recommended  by  his  predecessors*^' 
P.  19,  20. 

Borrelli  recommended  chewing  tobaccOy  but  EtmuIIer  thought 
it  had  a  tendency  to  produce  consumption. 

*^  Few  things  have  been  more  generally  administered  in  the  cure 
of  corpulency,  than  acids  of  various  kinds.  The  emaciating  proper- 
ties of  acid  liquors,  particularly  vinegar,  are  very  well  known.  It  is 
»ud,  that  the  famous  Spanish  general ^  Chiapin  Vitellis,  well  known  in 
the  lime  he  lived  for  his  enormous  size,  reduced  himself  solely  by 
drinking  of  vinegar  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  fold  his  skin  round 
his  body."  P.  20,  21. 

A  natural  pelisse  !  In  countries  where  cider  is  drunk  a^a  be- 
verage, the  inhabitants  are  leaner  than  in  those  where  beer /s  the 
^mmon  liquor.  < 

Soap  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Flemyng.  f 
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<'  A  worthy  acquaintance  of  mine,  (says  the  doctor,)  a  judiciotis 
and  experienced  physician,  in  his  younger  days,  had  been  very  actiFe, 
and  used  much  exercise  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  and  for  many 
years  seemed  as  little  liable  to  corpulency  aa  most  people.  By  in- 
sensible degrees,  as  he  diminished  his  daily  labours,  fatness  stole 
upon  him  and  kept  increasing,  insomuch,  that  when  I  met  with  him 
about  six  years  ago,  I  found  him  in  the  greatest  distress^  through  cor- 
pulency, of  any  person,  not  exceeding  middle  age,  1  ever  knew.  He 
was  obliged  to  ride  from  house  to  house,  to  visit  his  patients  in  the 
town  where  he  practised,  being  quite  unable  to  walk  a  hundred 
yards  at  a  stretch ;  and  was,  in  no  small  degree,  lethargic."  P.  22,  23, 

He  began  his  cleanly  remedy  in  July,  1754,  at  which  time  he 
weighed  twenty  stone  eleven  pounds.  He  took  every  night,  at 
bed  time,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  common  home-made  castile 
soap,  dissolved  in  a  quarter  of  a^ int  of  soft  water;  in  about  two 
or  three  months  he  telt  more  freedom,  and  in  August,  1756,  *^  his 
bulk  was  reduced  two  whole  stone  weight,  and  he  could  walk  a 
milr  with  pleasure."  P.  24. 

Di  •  Darwin  was  of  opinion  that  salt,  or  sailed  meat,  was  more 
efficacious  than  soap — and  many  would  probably  prefer  it!  Dr. 
Cullen  was  against  vinegar  and  soap,  as  being  likely  to  prove  wone 
than  the  disease. 

"  Nor,"  says  our  author,  **  will  any  of  the  other  medicaments  pro* 
posed  afford  better  prospects  of  success.  As  auxiliaries,  they  may 
occasionally  be  useful,  but  the  only  certain  and  permanent  relief,  Is 
to  be  sought  in  a  rigid  abslemiousneas,  and  a  strict  and  constant  at- 
tention to  diet 

'^  It  has  been  well  observed  by  an  experienced  surgeon,  that  in  he- 
reditary diseases, '  more  dependence  is  to  be  had  upon  diet  than  me- 
dicine ;  and  that  the  whole  constitution  may  be  changed  by  a  proper 
choice  of  aliment'  "  P.  29,  30, 

'^The  beneficial  alteration  capable  of  being  produced  in  the  human 
body  by  a  strict  course  of  abstemiousness,  cannot  be  more  remark- 
ably exemplified  than  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Wood's  case,  (the  Miller  of 
Billericay,)  as  given  by  the  late  Sir  George  Baker,  in  the  Medical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

*'Mr.  Wood  had  r-rrived  at  his  forty -fourth  year,  before  his  com* 
plaints  were  sufficiently  serious  to  attract  his  attention,  when  the  life 
of  Cornaro  fortunately  suggested  to  him  the  salutary  course  of  living 
he  afterwards  piu'sued,  by  which,  to  use  his  own  words, '  he  was  me-> 
tamcr;>ho3ed  from  a  monster  to  a  person  of  moderate  size;  from  the- 
conditon  of  an  unhealthy,  decrepit  old  man,  to  perfect  health,  and  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  youth.' 

''  He  began  by  using  abimal  food  sparingly,  and  learing  off  malt 
liquor,,  and  by  degrees  he  brought  himself  to  d<i  without  any  liquor 
whateVver,  excepting  what  he  cook  in  the  form  of  medicine ;  and  latterly 
the  whmle  of  his  diet  consisted  of  a  pudding  made  of  8ea«ihisciiit  j  Ibgr 
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this  plan,  it  is.  euppoaed,  he  reduced  himEflf  ten  or  eleven  stone 
weight."   P.  31,32, 

Dr.  Fothergill,  by  a  course  of  vegelahte  did,  per rormed  the  fol- 
lowing cure : 

"  A  country  tradesman,  aged  about  thirty,  nf  a  ehort  stature,  and  na- 
turally  of  a  fresh,  anguine  compleKioii,  and  very  fat,  applied  to  me 
for  assistance.  He  complained  of  perpetual  drotrsiness  and  inacliTl- 
ty ;  hi0  countenance  was  almost  livid,  and  such  a  degree  of  samnolen- 
cy  attended  him,  that  he  could  scarce  keep  awake  wbiht  he  describ- 
ed his  situation.     In  other  respects  he  was  well- 

"  I  advised  him  immediately  to  quit  all  animal  food,  to  live  solely 
on  vegetables,  and  every  thing  prepared  from  them  ;  allowed  him  a 
glassof  wine,  or  a  little  beer,  occaaionaily,  but  chiefly  to  conline  him- 
self to  water.  He  pursued  the  plan  very  scrupulously,  loat  his  redun- 
dant iiit,  grew  active  as  usual  in  about  six  months.  I  recommended 
a  perseverance  for  a  few  months  Iong;er,  then  to  allow  himself  ligkt 
animal  food  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  gradually  la  fall  into  his  usual 
ivay  of  living.     He  grew  welt,  and  continued  so."  P.  33, 3i. 

On  the  other  himt),  an  inRlance  is  related  of  a  man,  who,  with 
succulent  nulritioua  vegetable  matter.  Increased  Lis  bulk  to  such 
a  degree 

"  As  to  ho  unable  to  move  about,  and  was  too  big  to  pass  up  the 
brewhouse  staircase  ;  if  by  any  accident  he  fell  down,  he  was  unable 
to  gel  up  again  wilhout  help."  P.  37. 

And  in  favour  of  flesh  not  producing  it,  see  this  note  at  p.  S9> 

"  There  is  a  remarkable  contrast  to  tins  case,  in  the  person  bt  a 
French  prisoner  of  war,  who  was  extremely  lean,  though  the  following 
was  his  geuend  consumption  of  one  day. 

Raw  Cow's  Udder,  4  lb. 

Haw  Beef    .     .     10  lb. 

Candles     .  .    .      2  tt. 

Total    .    .     nib. 

N  fieude  five  bottles  of  porter. 

Vide  Letter  from  Dr.  Johnstm  to  Dr.  Blase,  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  V.  iii.  p.  211." 

These,  however,  are  exceptions.  A  vegetable  diet,  exercise, 
and  abstemiousness,  are  recommended,  as  at  least  a  partial  cure 
of  the  disease  called /ai.  Keep  jour  eyes  open,  jour  mouth  shut, 
and  your  feet  moving,  and  you  will  conquer  the  cotnplaint.  He 
coDcludea  thus — 
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'^  To  enlarge  on  the  common  advantages  of  temperance  is  unneces- 
sary. I  am  only  desirous  to  show,  by  this  cursory  view,  that  ttie  dimr- 
nution  of  the  secretion  of  fat,  when  in  excess,  may  be  attempted  fvith 
safety,  and  has  been  attended  with  siuxess,"*^  P.  48. 

So  it  ail  comes  to  what  we  have  read  in  Crashaw's  poem,  called 
"Temperance,  or  the  Cheap  Physitian."  1652.  Read? 
*^  That  which  makes  vs  have  no  need 
Of  physicky  that's  phtsick  indeed. 
Wilt  see  a  man,  ail  his  own  wealth. 
His  own  musick,  his  own  health ; 
A  man  whose  sober  soul  can  tell 
How  to  wear  her  garments  well*-^ 
Her  garments^  that  upon  her  sitt 

As  garments  should  doe^  close  andJUt;  j 

A  well  clothed  soul ;  that^s  not  opprest. 
Nor  choak'd,  with  what  she  should  be  drest, 
A  soul  sheath'd  in  a  christall  shrine, 
Through  which  ail  her  bright  features  shine ; 
A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  way 
To  Heav'n  rides  in  a  summer's  day. 
Would'st  see  a  man,  whose  well-warm'd  blood 
Bathes  him  in  a  genuine  flood ! 
Would'st  see  blith  lookes,  fresh  cheekes  beguil 
Age  ?     Would'st  see  December  smile  ? 
Would'st  see  nests  of  new  roses  grow 
In  a  bed  of  reverend  snow  ? 
Warm  thoughts,  free  spirits  flattering 
Winter^ s  selfe  into  a  spring — 
In  summe,  would'st  see  a  man  that  can 
Live  to  be  old.  and  still  a  man  ?  '  " 

Whose  latest  and  most  leaden  houres 
Fall  with  soft  wings,  stuck  with  soft  flowres ;  '  - 

And  when  life's  sweet  fable  ends,  1 

Soul  and  body  part  like  friends ; 
No  quarrels,  murmurs,  no  delay  ; 
A  kisse,  a  sighy  and  so  away — " 
Would'st  see  all  this — be  Temperate! 
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TheiIe  is  nothing  in  history  or  biographj  which  lajs  a  stronger 
hold  upon  (he  curiositj,  or  has  more  power  to  excite  the  imagi- 
nation than  the  relation  of  the  adventures  of  bold  and  fortunate 
men,  who,  leaving  their  own  country  forever,  and  breaking  off  every 
early  connexion,  force  their  way  to  distinction  and  power  in  a 
land  of  strangers  by   their  own  active  and  buoyant  spirit.     The 
contrast   between  the  scenes  and   the   habits   of  their  boyhodd 
and  youth,  and  those  of  their  maturer  life,  sometimes  dazzles  the 
mind  with  all  the  wild  splendour  of  Arabian  fiction,  and  sometimes 
fills  the  fancy  with  combinations  as  ludicrous  as  any  of  the  most 
whimsical  transformations  of  a  pantomime.     For  instance,  I  re« 
collect  to  have  seen  in  some  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  published  about  the  period  when  Thomas  Kouli 
Khan,  the  Bonaparte  of  his  age  and  country,  was  the  great  terror 
of  the  Eastern  continent,  a  very  animated  discussion  respecting 
the  birthplace  of  this  upstart  chief;  in  which  one  of  the  writers 
most  stoutly  maintained,  and  with  some  plausibility  too,  that  his 
Persian  Majesty  was  an  Irishman.     There  is  another  story  of  the 
same  kind ,  but  better  authenticated,  of  an  interview  between  Lord 
Keith,  and  a  Turkish  Bashaw  of  high  rank,  on  some  important 
public  business.     The  business  of  state  was  transacted  through  an 
interpreter,  whilst  the  bashaw  kept  his  state  with  all  the  dignity 
and  inflexible  gravity  of  a  true  Mussulman.     When  it  was  finish- 
ed, he  expressed  his  desire  of  a  private  conversation.     The  tent 
was  accordingly  cleared,  when,  to  his  lordship's  utter  astonish- 
ment, the   bashaw  addressed  him  in  broad  Scotch,  and  inquired 
after  his  old  friends  and  relations  in  Aberdeen. 

We  Americans  have  so  much  room  to  ramble  about  and  push 
our  fortunes  in  every  direction,  without  goiu^feom  Viw»fc^>\v'^V^^. 
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are  but  seldom  tempted  to  this  complete  abaDdonment  of  our  tia" 
tive  country,  and  our  men  of  talents  rarely  transplant  themselves 
to  a  foreign  soil,  except  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  business  or 
pleasure.  There  are,  indeed,  some  few  remarkable  exceptions. 
We  have  had  a  Major  General  in  the  French  service,  and  now 
have  several  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  British.  The  present  prime 
minister  of  Tamahamaha,  the  Peter  the  Great  of  the  Sandwich 
islands,  is  said  to  be  an  American ;  we  justly  boast  of  the  greatest 
artist  of  the  English  school  of  painting  as  our  countryman  ;  and- 
Count  Runiford,  though  covered  with  honours,  titles,  stars,  and 
ribands,  by  half  the  courts  in  Europe,  could  not,  with  any  face, 
disown  his  Yankee*  birth,  as  long  as  he  retained  his  primitive  and . 
truly  American  taste  for  Hasty  Pudding.* 

Another  of  our  countrymen,  the  late  Major  Murray,  whose 
history  is  but  little  known  among  us,  bore  an  important,  and  some* 
times  a  distinguished,  part  in  the  public  and  military  transactions 
of  the  eastern  continent,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century* 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  but  little  can  be  distinctly  related  coiir 
coming  him ;  but  that  little  is  well  worth  preserving. 

James  Lillibridge,  for  that  was  his  real  namcj  was  bom  iq 
Rhode-Island,  some  time  between  the  years  1 760  and  1 770.  The 
history  of  his  early  life  is  not  very  well  known.  It  seems  that  he 
had  been  bound  apprentice  to  some  mechanical  trade,  but  in  con*. ' 
sequence  of  a  family  (|uarrel,  and  the  ill  treatment  which  he  receiv- 
ed from  one  of  his  relations,  he  left  his  family  at  an  early  age» 
changed  his  name  to  Murray,  and  went  to  sea.  After  pursuing 
this  course  of  life  for  several  years,  he  happened  to  arrive  9t 
Tranquebar,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  som^  time  in  the  year 
1 790,  where,  learning  that  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  others  of  the 
Indian  princes,  were  anxious  to  procure  European  officers  to  lead 
and  discipline  their  troops,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  and 
strict  precautions  of  the  British  government^  many  French  sol- 
diers of  fortune,  and  others,  had  already  entered  their  service^ 
and  were  rapidly  promoted  to  high  rank ;  he  formed  the  deterou- 
nation  of  pushing  his  fortunes  in  this  new  path  to  power  and  ho* 
nour.  The  British  military  commanders  were  at  that  time  e^* 
tremely  careful  to  prevent  the  access  of  foreigners  to  the  interior 
of  the  country ;  however,  Murray,  in  company  with  another  ad**    t 
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venturous  friend  and  countryman,  succeeded  injeyading  their  vi- 
gilance and  passed  all  their  posts.  He  was  received  by  the 
Mahrattas  with  the  greatest  favour,  and,  after  giving  numerous  and 
ample  proofs  of  his  courage  and  abilities,  soon  gained  their  con- 
fidence, and  attained  high  distinction  among  that  gallant  but  unfor- 
tunate people.  It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  Indian  peninsula 
has  been  for  the  last  half  century  one  scene  of  civil  warfare  and 
intestine  broils.  Those  of  the  natives  who  were  not  sunk  into  the 
abject  degeneracy  of  the  timid  and  feeble  Hindoos,  were  divided 
into  various  little  principalities,  whose  chiefs,  losing  sight  of  every 
great  object  of  national  safety  and  happiness,  in  pursuit  of  their 
own  miserable  schemes  of  petty  aggrandizement,  or  of  narrow  jea- 
lousy, instead  of  uniting  against  the  common  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try, were  content  to  array  themselves  against  one  another,  under 
European  standards,  and  to  become  the  humble  instruments 
of  English  or  French  intrigue.  In  the  hazardous  .enterprises 
of  these  bloody  but  inglorious  wars,  Murray  became  conspi- 
cuous for  his  invincible  courage,  and  his  undaunted  presence 
of  mind,  as  well  as  for  his  personal  prowess.  I  have  no 
means  of  minutely  tracing  his  history  throughout  this  period ;  it  is 
only  known  in  general  that  he  remained  in  the  Mahratta  service 
for  fifteen  years,  during  which  he  was  actively  engaged  in  every 
species  of  peril  and  hardship,  traversing  the  peninsula  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  borders  of  Persia, 

He  first  became  known  to  the  British  government  in  India  by 
an  honourable  act  of  humanity.  He  was  at  that  time  in  the  service 
of  Holkar,  the  celebrated  Mahratfa^chief,  where,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  own  life,  he  preserved  the  lives  of  a  number  of  British 
officers  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  Holkar,  and  had  been 
ordered  to  be  instantly  put  to  the  sword  by  that  ferocious  chief- 
tain. Soon  after  this,  either  disgusted  with  the  service,  br  per- 
haps finding  his  influence  with  his  prince  lessened  by  this  act  of 
humanity,  he  quitted  the  service  of  Holkar,  raised  a  large  body 
of  cavalry  in  his  own  name,  and  after  many  difficulties  and  reverses 
of  fortune,  finally  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  a  considerable 
district  of  country  in  his  own  name.  At  one  period  of  this  en- 
terprise, so  desperate  were  his  fortunes  that  his  whole  force  was 
reduced  to  ei;^lit  badly  armed  followers;  but  though  he  at  length 
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succeeded  in  ijmily  establishing  himself,  he  was  so  litlle  pleased 
with  his  new  trade  of  sovereignty,'^'  that  when  the  war  broke  out 
between  the  British  and  Scindia,  in  which  his  old  master  Holkar 
took  part  wiih  the  latter,  Murray  proclaimed  the  British  govern- 
ment in  ills  little  principality,  and  joined  Lord  Lake  with  an  army 
of  seven  thousand  native  cavalry. 

He  was  received  by  the  English  general  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, and  the  fullest  confidence  was  reposed  in  him.  He  re- 
tained the  independent  command  of  the  body  of  cavalry  which 
he  brought  with  him,  and  there  was  seldom  a  tlaring  or  dangerous 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  not  consulted  and  employed. 

"  At  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,"  says  the  anonymous  author  of  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life,  ia  a  foreign  journal,  "  where  the  British 
army  lost  near  ten  thousand  men  in  four  several  attempts  to  storm 
the  place,  Murray  was  in  continual  action,  and  obtained  the  cha« 
racter  of  the  best  partisan  oOlcer  in  the  army.  At  the  same  time, 
Holkar  was  on  the  outside  of  the  English  army  with  an  immense 
body  of  cavalry,  and  the  signal  of  assault  on  the  fortress  by  the 
British  was  also  the  signal  for  his  attack  on  the  outside." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  having  acquired  a  very  large  fop* 
tune  injthe  course  of  his  military  services,  he  determined  to  refuro 
to  his  native  country,  and  end  his  days  in  luxury  and  tranquillity. 

The  British  military  commanders  in  India,  who,  during  the 
war,  had  courted  him,  now  seemed  to  treat  him  with  cold  indif- 
ference ;  and  his  services,  which  had  certainly  been  of  high  im- 
portance, were  poorly  rewarded  by  the  nominal  rank  of  major, 
and  the  permii^sion  to  retire  on  half  pay  for  life.  He,  therefore, 
remitted  his  funds  to  Calcutta,  and  shortly  after  repaired  thither, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  his  passage  from  thence  to  the  United 
States.  Still  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  vigour  of  health,  he 
might  reasonably  promise  to  himself  a  long  life  of  ease — perhaps 
of  distinction  in  his  native  country.  But  all  these  fair  prospects 
were  interrupted  by  sudden  death — a  death  perfectly  in  unison 
with  the  eccentric  character  of  his  life. 

A  few  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  sailing,  he  gave  a  splendid 

*  This  may  seem  rather  disrespectful  language  to  ui»e  concerning  the  great  busi- 
ness of  royalty ;  there  is,  however,  royal  authoiity  for  it :  Frederick  the  jrett  used 
-L*  talk  about  le  metier  d^un  I'oL 
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entertainment  to  bis  acquaintance  in  Calcutta.  After  dinner,  when 
elated  with  wine,  he  undertook  to  entertain  his  guests  with  some 
equestrian  feats,  and,  among  others,  one  which  he  frequently  per- 
formed, that  of  leaping  a  favourite  Arabian  horse  across  the  table 
at  which  they  sat.  Unfortunately  the  horse's  feet  became  en- 
tangled in  the  carpet,  and  Major  Murray  was  thrown  against  some 
article  of  furniture,  and  severely  hurt.  The  fall  was  found  to 
have  occasioned  an  intestinal  rupture,  which  being  unskilfully 
treated,  ended  in  a   mortification.      He  died  a  few  days  after, 

in 1806.    He  is  described  as  having  been,  in  ordinary  life, 

a  mild  and  amiable  man,  but  when  once  roused  into  anger,  be- 
coming ferocious  and  ungovernable.  He  was  of  a  middling  sta- 
ture, of  pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  a  muscular,  well- 
formed  figure,  and  great  bodily  strength  and  agility.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  horseman  in  India,  and  unrivalled  in  the  use 
of  the  broad-sword.  On  one  occasion  he  was  attacked,  when 
alone,  by  seven  3Iahratta  horsemen,  of  whom  he  killed  three,  and 
effected  his  escape  from  the  other  four.  Many  were  his  wildly 
romantic  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes;  biit  their  his- 
tory is  but  imperfectly  known  ;  for  he  was  extremely  modest  on 
the  subject  of  his  own  exploits,  scarcely  ever  speaking  of  them, 
and  when  he  did  relate  any  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  he  seemed  carefully  to  avoid  dwelling  upon  his  own  ac- 
tions. Though  he  had  been  absent  from  his  native  land  almost 
from  his  boyhood,  he  still  retained  a  strong  affection  for  it.  The 
mere  name  of  an  American  was  a  sufficient  passport  to  his  conG* 
dence,  and  many  of  his  countrymen,  though  perfect  strangers  to 
him,  frequently  experienced  his  liberality  in  the  loan  of  large  sums 
of  money,  upon  no  other  introduction  or  security. 

These  are  all  the  particulars  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
concerning  the  life  and  character  of  this  brave  and  extraordinary 
man — a  man  who  seems  to  have  had  in  his  composition  many  of  the 
elements  of  a  great  general,  and,  perhaps,  of  a  great  sovereign.  To 
a  mind  a  little  accustomed  to  castle-building  and  visionary  specu- 
lation, it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  picture  to  our- 
Helf  what,  under  favouring  circumstances,  might  have  been  the 
career  of  our  adventurous  countryman— to  suppose  him,  like  some 
former  adventurers  in  India,  rising  from  his  little  principality,  to 
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become  the  head  of  a  great  state — then  collecting  into  one  mass 
all  the  native  power  of  Uindostan,  and  expelling  the  European  in- 
vaders from  the  soil— -afterwards  dividing  the  attention  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  with  Napoleon — the  Rhode -Islander  filling 
the  east  with  the  dread  of  his  power,  as  the  Corsican  does  the  West 
— nav,  perhaps  aspiring  to  yet  higher  glory,  becoming  the  oriental 
AVashington,  and  the  founder  of  a  free  and  great  state.  All  this  is 
indeed  *•  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,''  and  yet  wilder  dream» 
than  these  have  been  realized.  I  have  started  the  thought,  and  if 
my  readers  think  it  worth  any  thing,  they  may  amuse  themselves 
by  pursuing  it  for  themselves. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE 

OF 

MAJOR  GENERAL  BROWN. 

Obnehal  Jacob  Browit  is  now  about  forty  •five  years  old.  He 
wais  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  a  few  miles  below 
Trenton ;  his  father  was  a  respectable  farmer  of  the  society  of 
Quakers,  and  in  their  religious  principles  and  habits  of  life  young 
Brown  was  educated.  His  early  education  was  such  as  the  youth 
of  that  sect  commonly  receive  ;  accurate  and  useful  so  far  as  it 
went,  without  aspiring  to  elegant  literature,  or  mere  speculative 
science :  but  his  mind  was  naturally  too  active  and  inquisitive  to 
rest  content  with  these  humble  rudiments,  and  by  seizing  upon 
every  opportunity  of  improvement  in  the  course  of  his  very  di- 
versified life,  he  has  gradually  acquired  a  large  fund  of  variouB 
and  well-digested  knowledge. 

During  some  period  of  his  youth,  he  was  employed  aa  tlie 
teacher  of  a  respectable  Quaker  school  in  New-Jersey.  This  he 
left  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  in 
Ohio,  where  he  resided  about  two  yearSj  and  followed  the  busi* 
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ness  of  a  land  surveyor.  From  fhence  he  migrated  again,  and 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  city  of  New-York,  where  he  took  charge 
of  the  public  school  of  the  society  of  Friends,  which  he  taught 
for  several  years  with  great  assiduity  and  reputation.  In  this  si- 
tuation, which  afforded  him  little  opportunity  to  mix  actively  in 
the  busy  world,  he  continued  to  improve  his  mind  by  general  read- 
ing and  study,  and  by  attentive  observation  of  passing  life  and 
public  transactions.  It  is  said  that,  at  some  time  about  this  pe- 
riod, lie  had  determined  upon  studying  law,  and  trying  his  ta- 
lents at  the  bar:  happily  for  himself  and  his  country,  bis  fortunes 
took  another  direction.  In  1 799,  he  was  induced,  by  the  offer  of 
an  advantageous  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  near  the  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario,  to  remove  thither  and  establish  a  settlement. 
The  current  of  population,  which  has  since  run  with  so  strong 
and  full  a  tide  toward  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New-York, 
was  then  just  beginning  to  set  in.  Brown  established  himself  on 
his  new  possessions,  entered  actively  into  various  schemes  of  busi- 
ness and  speculation,  soon  attained  influence  and  importance  in 
the  district  around  him,  and,  after  a  time,  as  his  lands  rose  in  value, 
from  the  increase  of  population,  acquired  considerable  wealth. 
As  the  country  continued  to  improve,  Brown  rose  with  it  in  im- 
portance and  public  estimation.  He  was  appointed  a  county  court 
judge,  and  became  a  leading  man  in  all  the  public  business  of  tliat 
part  of  the  country.  He  now  gradually  threw  off*  the  dress  and 
manners  of  his  sect,  and  on  a  change  which  took  place  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  militia,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment ;  and  not  long  after,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
General. 

In  this  situation,  which  gave  him  military  rank,  without  afford- 
ing him  much  opportunity  for  acquiring  military  knowledge,  the 
late  war  found  him,  and  when  the  first  detachment  of  the  western 
militia  of  New-York  was  ordered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  General  Brown  was  designated  by  Governor  Tompkins  to 
the  command  of  a  brigade,  and  entrusted  with  the  general  care  of. 
the  northern  frontier.  He  applied  himself,  with  his  usual  diligence 
and  activity,  to  the  discharge  of  these  new  and  important  duties; 
doubtless,  at  first,  with  no  further  views  of  military  life,  than  the 
natural  and  laudable  desire  of  filling  the  station  in  which  he  was 
placed,  for  a  short  term  of  service^  with  credit  and  usefulness. 
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to  which  undisciplined  volunteers  are  so  subject ;  and  the  whole 
line  fired  at  the  very  instant  of  the  enemy's  landing,  with  con- 
siderable effect,  indeed,  but  then  suddenly  rising  from  their  covert, 
they  broke  and  fled  in  disorder.  Brown  threw  himself  among 
them  to  stop  their  flight.  Having  rallied  about  a  hundred  men, 
witli  this  handful  of  raw  troops  he  gained  a  position  on  the  enemy's 
left  flank,  and  harrassed  them  by  a  galling  fire,  by  which  they 
were  held  in  check  until  they  were  met  by  our  regular  troop» 
(about  too  in  all)  under  Colonel  Backus.  General  Brown  now 
hurried  to  (his  point  of  action,  and  found  the  gallant  Colonel  Backus 
dangerously  wounded,  and  the  battle  still  raging,  but  with  very  evi- 
dent advantage  on  the  American  side.  After  a  short  conflict  he 
was  completely  victorious",  and  Sir  George  Prevost  retreated  ra- 
pidly to  his  ships,  leaving  a  number  of  men  and  several  officers 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  field. 

A  few  days  after  this  attack  Commodore  Chauncey  returned, 
and  General  Brown  once  more  retired  to  his  farm  and  ordinary 
occupations.  But  his  military  reputation  was  now  established, 
and  public  expectation  was  anxiously  turned  towards  him  as  one 
to  whom  the  fortunes  and  honour  of  our  arms  might  be  confident- 
ly entrusted. 

Soon  after  the  successful  defence  of  Sackelt's  Harbour,  the 
secretary  of  war  offered  him  one  of  the  new-raised  regiments. 
Brown  now  felt  his  own  value,  and  respectfully  declined  the  com- 
mission ;  at  the  same  time,  intimating  to  his  friends,  that  he  was 
willing  to  serve  his  country,  in  the  regular  army,  in  any  rank  not 
inferior  to  that  which  he  bore  in  the  militia  of  his  own  state.  In 
the  course  of  a  month  or  two  he  was  nominated  by  the  president 
to  the  senate,  and  commissioned  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  aiitunm  of  the  same  year  he  was  employed  in  superin- 
tending and  directing  the  transportation  of  the  army  down  the  St. 
Lawrence,  in  General  AVilkinson's  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Montreal. 

In  the  d(  scout  Jis«:ir,  he  commanded  the  elite  oi  the  army,  and 
at  French  Ci(n'k,  repulsed,  with  his  own  brigade,  the  naval  arma- 
ment which  Jjud  been  sent  out  to  harrass  and  retard  the  expedition. 
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lie  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburgh,  ou  the  11th 
of  November,  1813. 

During  tiMi  following  winter  General  Brown  was  left  in  command 
of  the  regiihir  troops  in  the  norlhern  military  district  of  the  state 
of  New- York,  an<l  was  laboriously  and  constantly  employed  in 
providing  for  their  comfort  and  good  order,  and  in  improving  and 
familiarizing  himself  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  tactics* 
During  the  winter  session  of  l<n3,  upon  the  formation  of  the  plan 
of  operations  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  it  was  determined  to  en- 
trust the  execution  of  it,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  to  General  Brown; 
he  was  arrordingly  appointed  Major  General,  and  took  the  field 
early  in  the  spring. 

The  rest  of  hi>  military  career  who  does  not  know  ?  Were 
it  in  my  power  to  fill  up  the  magnificent  outline  of  his  exploits, 
already  familiwir  to  every  mind,  by  the  relation  of  additional  facts 
und  circumstances,  or  any  of  those  minute  incidents  and  traits  of 
character  which  are  uidinarily  overlooked  in  contemplating  the 
great  results  of  high  achievement,  I  could  expatiate  with  fond 
partiality  on  a  theme  so  pleasing  and  so  splendid.  But  why  should 
I  again  relate  the  oft-to!d  story  (;f  the  noble  fields  of  Chippewa 
and  Niagara  ? — These  are  prouu  lecollections  treasured  up  in  the 
memory,  throbbing  *•  in  the  heart  of  hearts''  of  every  true  Ame* 
rican. 

In  these  encounters  General  Brown  was  distinguished  as  much 
by  his  personal  activity,  and  impetuous  courage,  as  by  his  skill  and 
conduct.  In  the  b.ittle  of  INiac^ara  he  received  some  severe  flesh 
wounds,  which  obliged  hi:ii  to  retire  for  a  short  tin»e  from  active 
service.  After  a  few  weeks  he  re-sumed  tiie  ronnnand,  and  soon 
after  planned  and  executed  the  sortie  from  Fort  Krie,  on  the 
1 7th  of  September,  when,  in  broa<l  d:iy -light,  with  an  inferior,  and 
in  part,  an  irregular  force,  he  surprised  the  enemy,  drove  them 
from  their  entrenchments,  spiked  their  cannon,  destroyed  their 
works,  and  carried  off  400  prisoners:  an  exploit  which,  if  it  be 
regarded  rather  with  a  view  to  the  sagacity,  the  address,  the  con- 
duct, and  courage  displayed  in  it,  than  merely  with  respect  to  the 
scale  of  operation  and  its  immediate  results,  must  surely  be  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  the  very  first  rank  of  military  merit. 

lu  consequence  of  this  discomfiture,  General  Drummond  shortir 
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ikRet  abandoned  the  siege,  and  fell  back  on  Fort  George,  and  the 
campaign  closed  in  that  quarter. 

General  Brown  returned  to  his  home,  exulting,  not  so  much  at 
having  vanquished  the  vanquishers  of  the  world,  the  heroes  of 
Talavera  and  Yittoria,  as  in  the  consciousness  of  having  stood 
forth,  in  the  hour  of  extreme  peril,  the  champion  and  bulwark  of 
his  countrj,  and  of  having  preserved  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of 
her  land  from  indiscriminate  ravage  and  desolation* 

During  the  last  winter  he  had  meditated  and  organized  a  plan 
for  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  in  January,  1815,  went  on  to  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  secretary 
of  war.  On  his  return  from  Washington,  he  was,  on  his  way,  to  call 
upon  General  Snyder,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  atrange- 
ments  for  calling  out  the  western  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  when  the 
news  of  the  arrival  of  the  treaty  of  peace  overtook  him. 

Since  his  return  from  the  frontiers.  General  Brown  has  every- 
where received  the  most  ample  testimonials  of  public  gratitude  and 
respect.  Votes  of  high  approbation  have  been  passed  by  con* 
gresa  and  the  state  legislatures,  accompanied  by  presents  of 
swords,  and  services  of  plate  ;  and  our  cities  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  paying  him  every  civic  honour.  Small  things,  these,  in 
themselves ;  yet  such  as  have  power  to  rouse  the  generous  mind 
to  loftiest  enterprise— <i>to  kindle  national  gratitude — to  animate  na- 
tional feeling — to  exalt  national  character* 

In  contemplating  General  Brown's  progress  to  fame  and  for- 
tune, we  cannot  but  be  forcibly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  iif 
estimable  advantages  which  this  country  enjoys,  in  the  facility 
with  which  talents  of  every  kind  find  full  range  for  their  enter- 
prise and  activity.  In  most  other  countries,  society  is  divided 
by  ancient  usage,  by  law  and  positive  institution,  or  by  the  natu- 
ral effects  of  bad  government  and  a  too  crowded  population,  into 
casts  completely  separated,  and,  as  it  were,  walled  off  from  each 
other,  so  that  every  trade  and  profession  seems  to  have  become 
the  peculiar  property  of  those  individuals  who  have  been  trained 
from  infancy  to  move  in  its  narrow  routine,  and  guard  it  with 
jealous  caution  against  all  intrusion.  Here,  on  the  other  hand, 
talents  of  every  species  are  sufTercd  to  roam  at  laree,  without  r^- 
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f^traiiiti  over  the  whole  field  of  human  science,  and  art,  and  enter- 
prise. 

This  circumstance  alone,  did  we  possess  no  other  advantages^ 
by  thus  enabling  every  individual,  under  the  unerring  guidance  of 
personal  interest,  to  find  that  employment  for  which  nature  and 
education  had  best  qualified  him,  lays  a  broad  and  sure  foun^ 
dation  for  national  opulence;  while  the  long  list  of  wise  and  brave 
men  whom  great  emergencies  have  raised  up  to  the  service  of 
our  country,  may  teach  us  to  look  to  the  same  cause,  in  every 
state  of  our  public  fortunes,  as  the  certain  source  of  hope,  of  con" 
solation,  and  of  glory ;  since  that  sudden  and  spontaneous  evo- 
lution of  talent,  which,,  in  other  countries,  is  produced  only  by 
violent  civil  commotion,  is  here  the  natural  result  of  every  great 
public  pressure. 

There  is  another  topic  of  consideration  to  which  these  specula* 
tions  naturally  lead  the  mind,  and  though  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  character  of  General  iJrown,  it  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence* 

Great  and  never  failing  as  this  resource  is,  may  not  too  much 
confidence  be  placed  in  it ?  Why  should  it  be,  Ihat  whilst  every 
other  occupation,  mechanical  or  liberal,  in  which  human  genius  ift 
exercised,  holds  out  ila  rewards,  and  invites  into  its  service  the 
full  share  of  ability  for  which  it  can  find  employment,  the  natio» 
alone,  in  its  public  capacity,  refrains  from  entering  into  the  great 
market  of  talents,  and  waits  to  receive,  as  a  voluntary  offering,  what 
it  might  always  command. 

1  recollect  to  have  seen  a  letter  from  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Ellsworth  to  a  political  friend,  who  was  about  to  retire  from  pub- 
lic life,  in  which,  dissuading  him  from  his  resolution,  he  says,  with 
Spartan  brevity,  and  with  Spartan  dignity  too,  «'  Our  country  payfr 
her  servants  but  badly,  yet  she  i&  better  worth  serving  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world  ;  and  as  long  as  she  gives  us  bread  and 
fionowr,letus  be  content  to  remain  hi  her  service." 

Bread  and  honour !  In  the  niggard  spirit  of  tahe  economy,  wc 
scarcely  give  them  bread  ;  in  the  base  malevolence  of  party  ca- 
lumny and  personal  jealousy ,  how  little  of  honour  do  they  receive  f 
^Vith  such  a  people  as  we  have,  as  to  every  importaiit  object  we 
vc  safe— difficulties  will  always  call  forth  talents  to  meet  them* 
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But  why  must  that  which  should  be  the  medicine  of  our  goyern- 
ment,  be  looked  to  as  its  ordinary  nutriment  ?  Why  should  not 
the  nation  always  have  the  best  talents  of  the  country  in  her  ser- 
vice ?  Why  should  not  all  her  public  establishments  be  on  a  scale 
worthy  of  a  great  as  well  as  of  a  free  people  ? 


REVIEW. 

The  Life  of  ike  late  General  William  Eaton  ;  several  years  an 
officer  in  the  United  States^  army  ;  Consul  at  the  R^ency  of 
Tunis,  on  the  coast  of  Barbaryj  and  commander  of  the  Chris- 
iian  and  other  forces  that  marcliedfrom  Egypt  through  the 
desert  of  Barcay  in  1 805,  and  conquered  the  city  of  JDeme, 
7vhich  led  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Ike  United  States  ani 
ihe  Regency  of  Tripoli :  principally  collected  from  his  correS' 
pondence  and  other  manuscripts.  Brookfield,  8vo.  pp.  448. 

The  distinguished  agency  which  the  late  General  Eaton  baJ, 
in  our  affairs  in  the  Mediterranean,  during  our  contest  with  some  of 
the  Barbary  powers,  in  the  year  1804,  and  the  adventurous  part 
he  took  in  endeavouring  to  restore  the  exiled  Bashaw,  Hamet 
Caramanly,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Tripoli,  are  events  which,  taken 
ID  connexion  with  collateral  circumstances,  are  sufficiently  inter- 
esting to  claim  the  attention  both  of  the  reader  and  of  the  writer 
of  history.  The  hostile  measures  which  our  government  have 
recently  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  against  Algiers  will  not  tend 
to  diminish  this  interest;  and  although  the  transactions  of  General 
Eaton  had  but  little  relation  to  that  regency,  yet,  as  the  manners, 
policy,  and  mode  of  warfare  of  the  Barbary  states,  are  very  simi- 
lar, a  view  of  one  of  them,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  correct 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  rest.  With  respect  to  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  this  work  as  a  piece  of  biography,  we  shall  reserve  our 
remarks  till  the  conclusion  of  the  present  article,  which,  being  cal- 
culated more  for  the  purposes  of  information  than  of  criticism,  will 
chiefly  consist  of  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

General  Eaton  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1 764,  and 
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very  early  in  life  gave  tokens  of  an  cnterprisiDg  dlspositioii,  ac- 
companied with  a  great  deal  of  eccentric  behaviour.  He  was 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic  by  his  father,  who 
was  a  plain  farmer ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  began  his  career 
of  adventures  by  running  away,  and  enlisting  in  the  army,  where 
he  continued  upwards  of  a  year,  in  the  capacity  of  a  waiter  to  one 
of  the  majors.  Being  discharged  from  the  service  on  account  of 
ill  health,  he  bent  his  way  homewards ;  but,  not  being  sufficiently 
recovered  to  pursue  his  journey,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  repose  and  support  in  the  family  of  a  farmer,  whose  kind- 
ness he  repaid  to  his  full  satisfaction,  by  repairing  his  old  chairs, 
and  acting  as  a  schoolmaster  to  his  children.  Having  returned 
home  and  reestablished  his  health,  he  again  joined  the  army,  in 
which  he  continued  till  his  regular  discharge  in  the  year  1783 ; 
having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  promoted  to  a  sergeant.  He  now 
turned  his  attention  to  classical  studies,  and,  in  the  year  1785, 
entered  Dartmouth  College,  where,  after  several  long  and  irregu- 
lar intervals  of  absence,  during  which  he  employed  and  maintain- 
ed himself  by  teaching  school  in  different  places,  he  finally  was 
readmitted,  and  graduated  in  the  year  1 790.  His  passion  for  the 
profession  of  arms  being  still  unsubdued,  he  soon  afterwards  made 
interest  for  a  military  commission,  and,  by  the  patronage  of  a  friend 
in  the  senate,  he  was  appointed,  in  1792,  a  captain  in  the  army. 

Being  naturally  of  an  arrogant  and  obstinate  disposition,  and  of 
an  irascible  and  impetuous  temper,  he  was  often  haunted  by  pro- 
vocations that  hurried  him  into  sallies  of  vehement  language,  and 
\iolent  behaviour.  This  propensity  soon  manifested  itself  in  his 
new  situation.  Being  charged  by  the  acting  adjutant  general  at 
a  review  with  disobeying  the  word  of  command  relative  to  some 
evolution,  he  contradicted  him  in  a  very  positive  manner,  which 
instantly  produced  a  most  violent  altercation  in  the  presence  of 
the  commander,  and  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  a  challenge 
from  Captain  Eatoti.  The  form  of  the  challenge  is  truly  laconic, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  imagine  that  if  OEdipus  had  been  required 
by  the  Sphinx  to  guess  the  meaning  of  such  a  communication,  the 
life  of  the  monster  might  have  been  insured  a  few  years  longer  at 
3  very  moderate  premium. 
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"  LegiorwUle^  nth  March,  5  o^clock,  P.  M. 
«Sin, 
'4  am  to  understand — and  am  to  be  understood  by  Captain 
Butler.  "  EATON. 

«  Tfie  Acting  Adj.  Gen:^ 

In  the  Indian  war  of  1794,  Eaton  served  under  General  Wayne, 
and  was  engaged  in  several  skirmishes ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  anj  particular  opportunity  of  signalizing  himself  in 
battle.  The  following  brief  outline  of  the  character  of  Wayne  is 
a  proof  that  he  was  not  unwilling,  through  envy  or  self-conceit,  to 
yield  the  tribute  of  praise  to  superior  worth,  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  that  a  good  understanding  subsisted  between  him  and  that 
meritorious  veteran. 

**  He  is  firm  in  constitution  as  in  resolution ;— industrious,  indefati- 
gable, determined  and  persevering ; — fixed  in  opinion,  and  unbiased 
in  judgment; — not  over  accessible ;  but  studious  to  reward  merit  He 
is  a  rock  against  which  the  waves  of  calumny  and  malice,  moved  by 
the  gust  of  passions  natural  to  envy,  have  dashed — have  washed  its 
sides.  He  is  still^immoveable  on  his  base. — He  is  in  some  degree  sus- 
ceptible of  adulation,  as  is  every  man  who  has  an  honest  thirst  for  mi- 
litary fame. — He  endures  fatigue  and  hardship  witli  a  fortitude  uncom- 
mon to  men  of  his  years.  I  have  seen  him,  in  tlie  most  severe  night 
of  the  winter,  1794,  sleep  on  the  ground  like  his  fellow  soldier;  and 
walk  around  his  camp  at  four  in  the  morning,  with  the  vigilance  of 
a  sentinel. 

''  His  manners  are  austere  and  forbidding,'but  his  heart  is  susceptible 
of  the  finest  feelings  of  sensibility.  When  in  danger,  he  is  in  his  ele- 
ment; and  never  shows  to  so  good  advantage  as  when  leading  a 
charge.  His  name  is  better  in  an  action,  or  in  an  enemy's  country, 
than  a  brigade  of  undisciplined  levies."  P.  19,20. 

Government  having  determined  to  establish  a  military  post,  and 
an  Indian  trading  factory,  on  the  river  St.  Mary,  Colonel  Gaither 
was  appointed  to  the  command,  and  Captain  Eaton  received  or- 
ders to  repair  to  that  station.  The  Colonel  is  represented,  by 
-£laton,  to  have  been  of  a  splenetic  and  jealous  temper,  and  of  a 
speculating  and  avaricious  disposition;  and  the'superinteiidant  of 
the  factory  as  of  a  morose  and  unaccomraodatinf  character.  Mia* 
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understandings  soon  began  to  prevail  among  the  officers,  and  Eaton 
at  length  became  the  object  of  the  colonel's  vengeance.  He  was 
arrested,  and  brought  to  trial  before  a  court  martial  on  various 
charges  of  speculating  in  the  clothing,  pay,  and  rations  of  the 
troops ;  of  disobedience  of  orders,  and  contempt  of  the  colonePs 
authority.  In  making  his  defence,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  talents  as  a  pleader;  and  his  address  to  the  court  evin- 
ces that  ho  possessed  considerable  powers  of  oratory. 

He  was  acfjiiilted  by  the  court  of  all  the  charges  but  one,  for 
which  they  sentenced  him  to  two  nioiitlis'  suspension  from  com-. 
niaiKl ;  but  this  sciitoncc  vraa  not  confirmed  ;  and  soon  afterwards, 
our  affairs  with  Tunis  and  Tripoli  being  in  a  critical  situation,  he 
was  appointed,  by  the  |)icsiJ(»nt,  consul  for  the  former  place,  and  in 
company  with  Mr.  (Jatlicart,  consul  for  Tripoli,  sailed  for  Algiers 
with  the  supplies  of  armed  vessels  and  naval  stores,  which  the 
United  States  had  stipulated  by  treaty  to  transmit  to  the  Day,  as 
the  price  of  peace. 

The  brief  narrative  of  the  biographer  appears  almost  to  tenni-' 
nate  at  this  period,  and  the  rest  of  the  volume  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  gcncrafs  journal,  his  otScial  documents  and  commu- 
nications, and  bis  letters  to  some  of  his  correspondents  relative  to 
the  business  of  his  niisjsion.  He  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
for  the  future,  as  the  writer  of  his  own  memoirs ;  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity, will  be  entiled  to  credit  in  proportion  to  our  estimate  ofhis 
moral  character,  and  to  the  egotism  or  modesty  of  his  dispositioih- 
"  The  writer  of  his  own  life,'*  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  has  at  least  (he 
first  qualification  of  the  historian,  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  though 
it  may  be  plainly  objected,  that  his  temptations  to  disguise  it 
are  equal  to  his  opportunities  of  knowing  it.*'  For  our  own  part,  we 
have  discovered  nothing  in  the  relation  of  events  and  circumstances, 
in  the  present  memoirs,  to  induce  a  suspicion  unfavourable  to  the^ 
veracity  of  General  Eaton,  though,  from  the  nature  of  his  style, 
which  is  sometimes  at  variance  with  sedateness  and  simplicitj, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  his  proneness  to  arrogance  and  osten- 
tation may  have,  in  some  instances,  imparled  a  little  colouring  to 
his  representations* 

His  account  of  the  first  audience  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  to 
which  the  American  consuls  were  admitted  soon  after  their  arri* 
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val,  id  truly  amusing,  and  gives  us  a  very  striking  pit'tuic  of  ]iU 
most  potent  majesty,  to  whom  seven  kings  of  Europe,  am!  several, 
republics,  pay  tribute. 

"  Consuls  O'Brien,  Cathcart,  and  myself,  Captains  Geddcs,  Sniilli, 
Penrose,  and  Maley,  proceeded  from  thv  American  house  to  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace,  uncovered  our  heads,  entered  the  area  of  the  hall, 
ascended  a  winding  maz.c  of  five  flights  of  stairs,  to  a  narrow,  dark  en- 
try, leading  to  a  contracted  apartment  of  about  12  by  8  feet,  the  pri< 
vate  audience  room.  Here  we  took  off  our  shoes;  and,  entering;  the 
cave,  (for  so  it  seemed,)  with  small  apertures  of  light  v»*ith  iron  grates, 
we  were  shown  to  a  huge,  shaggy  beast,  sitting  on  his  rump,  upon  a 
low  bench,  covered  with  a  cushion  of  embroidered  velvet,  with  his 
hind  legs  gathered  up  like  a  taylor,  or  a  bear.  On  our  approach  (o 
him,  be  reached  out  his  fore  paw,  as  if  to  receive  something  to  eat.  Oui 
guide  exclaimed,  *  Kiss  the  Dey's  hand!'  The  consul  general  bowed 
trery  elesanili/,  and  kissed  it ;  and  we  followed  his  example  in  succes- 
sion. The  animal  seemed  at  that  r.^oment  to  be  in  a  harmless  mood  , 
lie  grinned  several  times,  but  made  very  little  noise.  Having  ycr 
formed  this  ceremony,  and  standing  a  few  moments  in  silent  aiijcmy, 
we  had  leave  to  take  our  shoes  nnd  other  property,  and  leave  the  {\vu. 
without  any  other  injurj-  than  the  huniilily  of  being  ohlij:ed,  in  (hii 
involuntary  manner,  to  violate  the  second  commnndment  oi  (^nd.  and 
ofiend  common  decency. 

"Can  any  man  believe  that  thi:^  elevtited^bruN;  has  seven  kinga  of 
Europe,  two  republics,  and  a  continent,  tribsilary  to  him,  wVn  hi.-. 
whole  naval  force  is  not  equal  to  two  line  of  battle  :-hip  ^  ?  It  i.^  ro '/' 
P.  69,  60. 

Leaving  Mr.  O'Brien  at  Algiers,  he  repaired  to  Tunis.  It 
seems  that  in  Augmt,  1797,  a  Frenchman,  named  Famin,  residing 
there,  had,  through  the  recommendation  of  3Ir.  Harlow,  been  ap- 
pointed an  agent  for  the  United  Slates,  and  in  that  capacity  had 
negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  Hey,  which: 
being  transmitted  to  our  government,  was  found  to  be  very  obje*'. 
tionable,  and  our  consul  was  now  instructed  to  enter  into  an  expla- 
nation with  the  Bey  on  the  subject,  and  endeavour  (o  obtain  a 
motlification  of  the  exceptionable  articles;  and,  among  others,  the 
one  that  stipulated,  that,  upon  returning  a  salute  to  an  American 
vessel,  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  should  be  paid  to  the  TiM'-.-ian  ?«i- 
vernment,  for  every  gun  so  fired  in  return. 
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Being  introduced  to  his  highness,  who  is  represented  as  being 
a  man  of  acute  discernment^  and  generally  of  fair  dealing,  thougb 
vain  and  avaricious,  the  following  conversation  took  place  on  the 
occasion. 

**  t5(fi.  ilightin  the  morning,  M.  Famin  conducted  us  to  the  palace, 
and  introduced  U3  to  the  Bey.  After  delivering  our  letters  of  cre- 
dence and  full  powers,  passing  the  ceremony  of  kissing  his  hand,  sit- 
ting a  few  minutes,  and  faking  coffee,  he  began  to  interrogate  us. 

"  *  Is  your  vessel  a  vessel  of  war  ?' 

" '  Yes: 

*'  *  Why  was  I  not  duly  informed  of  it,  that  you  might  hare  been  bbt 
luted,  as  is  customary  V 

"  *  We  were  unac(|uaintcd  with  the  custom?.'  (True  cause — ^we  did 
not  choose  to  demand  a  salute  which  would  cost  the  United  States 
right  hundred  dollars.) 

"  'Had  you  not  an  agent  here  who  could  have  informed  you?  and 
have  not  I  ministers  who  could  have  introduced  your  concerns  to  me, 
without  the  agency  of  a  Jcrv  /' 

*'  *  True,  we  had  an  agent  here,  but  we  were  uninformed  of  the  mode 
of  making  communications.'  (Tlie  fact  is,  we  had  been  advised  at 
Algiers  not  to  employ  M.  Famin,  and  had  made  our  arrangements 
accordingly  ) 

"  *  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  I  expected  the  regalia  of  mari- 
time and  military  stores,  stipulated  by  treaty:  what  impedes  the  ful- 
jdlmcnt  of  the  stipulation  V 

"  *  The  treaty  was  received  by  our  govrrnment  about  eight  monthf 
ago :  a  malady  then  raged  in  our  capital,  which  forced  not  only  the 
*.itizrns,  but  all  the  departments  of  the  government,  to  fly  into  the 
interior  villages  of  the  country.  About  the  time  )4ie  plague  ceased  to 
rajie,  and  permitted  the  return  of  the  government,  the  winter  shut  up 
our  harbours  with  ice.  We  are  al-^o  i?ngaged  in  a  war  with  France ; 
and  all  our  extraordinary  means  are  turned  into  the  channel  of  de- 
fence against  the  depredations  of  that  rapacious  nation.  Beside?, 
when  t!ie  treaty  was  laid  before  the  government  for  ratification,  it  wa? 
found  exceptionable.  W^e  are  come  fonvard  empowered  to  agree 
on  the  nece??ary  alterations.  When  these  shall  be  efTectuatcd,  tlie 
jrovrrnmcnt  of  the  United  States  will  cause  every  exertion  to  be  made 
jfor  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  on  their  part.'  We  pointed  out  the 
'vVcles  and  j-rneBdnients ;  and  assured  the  Boy  that  when  these 
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should  be  agreed  to,  we  were  authorized,  as  a  proof  of  the  good  faitli 
of  our  government,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  cultivate 
friendship,  to  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  an  equivalent  in  cash. 

"  *  I  am  not  a  pauper,'  said  he,  *  I  have  cash  to  spare.  The  stores 
are  at  this  moment  more  than  ever  peculiarly  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  with  France.  You  have  found  no  difliculty  in  ful- 
filling your  engagements  with  Algiers  and  Tripoli ;  and  to  the  former, 
have  very  liberally  made  presents  of  frigates  and  other  armed  vessels.* 

^^  We  told  him  these  facts  had  been  misrepresented  to  him.  Our  go- 
vernment had,  indeed,  agreed  to  furnish  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  certain 
armed  vessels  for  which  he  was  to  pay  cash ;  that  we  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  fulfiling  this  contract,  because  the  vessels  carried  with 
tliem  their  own  defence ;  and  because  it  had  been  several  years  in 
its  accomplishment.  We  had  therefore  fulfilled  it,  and  received  the 
stipulated  consideration.  We  were  as  ready  to  fulfil  our  engage- 
ments with  him,  if,  by  any  arrangements  which  could  now  be  made^ 
it  could  be  rendered  as  feasible. 

"  *You  may  inform  me,'  said  the  bashaw, '  that  the  Dey  of  Algiera 
paid  you  cash  for  your  vessels.  1  am  at  liberty  to  believe  othenvise.* 
Turning  to  M.  Famin,he  said,  *  if  the  treaty  were  not  ratified  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  its  original  form,  why  did  you 
hoist  their  colours  ?' 

"  *  I  have  orders  from  government  to  hoist  them,'  said  M.  Famin, 

*'  We  assured  the  bashaw  that  no  such  orders  had  been  given  by  our 
government,  nor  would  be,  until  the  ratification  of  the  troftty.  The 
-exceptions  to  it  were  but  few,  and  witli  these  exceptions  our  govern- 
ment would  find  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  it.  If  M.  Famln  imagined 
that  our  government  wished  to  hoist  the  flag  at  all  events,  he  must 
have  mistaken  the  idea  from  tlie  communication  of  some  governmen- 
tal agents,  and  not  immediately.  We  should,  however,  when  our  af- 
fairs were  accommodated,  send  direct  despatches  to  our  government, 
when  the  obUgations  of  our  agent  here  would  be  acknowledged  and 

paid. 

"  Said  the  Bey,  "  it  cost  you  but  fittle  to  have  your  flag  hoisted.  It 
will  cast  you  less  to  have  it  taken  down;'  and  insisted  on  the  regalia 
as  a  condition  of  the  preservation  of  the  peace."   P.  62,  63. 

Independent,  however,  of  the  supplies  stipulated  for  in  thc^ 
treaty,  the  Bey  and  his  ministers  continually  urged  the  custom  of 
'  making  presents  whenever  a  treaty  with  his  highness  was  under 
Vol.  V.  JSew  Series.  39 
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discussion ;  that  every  alteration  made  in  the  treaty  after  it  was 
first  orawn  up,  was  to  be  considered  as  a  new  treaty,  and  addi- 
tional presents  of  money  and  jewels  were  therefore  expected,  anil 
must  be  furuisbed. 

^'  It  was  true,  as  I  told  him  yesterday,  we  had  neither  gold  nor  dia- 
monds in  America,  nor  any  body  who  knows  how  to  work  them. 
*  What,  are  you,'  said  he,  *  a  parcel  of  countrymen,  shepherds  and  rut- 
tics  ?'  *  Very  much  so.'  *  But  you  build  ships?'  *  Yes.'  *  Of  what 
timber?'  '  The  be>t '  *  And  handsome  ?'  *  Yes  '  *  Well,  suppose 
you  agree  to  make  the  Bey  a  present  of  a  small,  handsome  cruiser.*  ** 
P.  84,  85. 

Presents  were  demanded  from  every  quarter.  The  admiral 
demanded  a  gold  headed  cane,  a  gold  watch,  and  chain,  and  twelve 
pieces  of  cloth,  ibis  being  the  Ksance  on  a  new  consul's  being  re* 
ccived.  The  Aga  of  the  Gouletle  demanded  his  iiscuice  on 
occasion  of  the  first  vessel  of  war  coming  to  anchor  in  the  bay  • 
and  the  prime  minister  demanded  on  his  part,  a  double  barrelled 
gun,  and  a  gold  chain  to  his  watch.  Some  of  these  usances  ouf 
consul  found  it  necessary  to  provide,  in  order  to  allay  the  impa- 
tience of  these  rapacious  pirates,  who  were  continually  complain* 
ing  of  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in  sending  out 
the  vessels  and  naval  stores,  and  the  consul  was  repeatedly 
threatened  that  unless  the  tribute  arrived  within  a  limited  time^ 
he  should  consider  the  treaty  void,  and  despatch  his  cruisers  im- 
mediately to  make  prize  of  our  merchantmen.  Eaton,  however^ 
with  bis  characteristic  boldness,  always  remonstrated  against  these 
insolent  exactions,  and  to  the  threats  of  the  Bey  and  his  minister^ 
replied  in  a  very  spirited  tone. 

The  consul  had,  for  some  time  before,  discovered  the  agentp 
Famin,  to  be  a  villain  ;  and  having  obtained  the  clearest  evidence 
of  his  treachery,  in  instigating  the  officers  and  minister  of  the  Bey 
to  increase  their  exactions,  he  took  the  liberty  one  day  to  admi- 
nister to  Famin  the  discipline  of  the  horsewhip  in  the  public  street, 
and  in  the  presence  of  nearly  a  hundred  persons.  Eaton  was  im- 
mediately summoned  before  the  tribunal,  where  the  Bey  himself 
always  presides  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  following 
sharp  coiversationtook place  on  the  occasion* 
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"  '  I  will  send  you  out  of  the  country !'  said  the  ftey— <  You  win  do 
me  an  honour  which  I  will  take  care  to  appreciate.' 

*^ '  How  dare  you  lift  your  hand  against  a  subject  of  mine  m  my  kb^ 
doinV 

^^  If  your  renegade  had  been  in  the  kingdom  otheavenf  and  had  given 
roe  the  same  provocation,  I  would  have  given  him  the  same  disci- 
pline. But  the  Bey  of  Tunis  has  too  much  penetration  to  believe 
that  object  wretchyai(/i/i(/,  even  to  his  patron.  If  he  were  such,  if 
he  were  a  true  Frenchman,  I  would  respect  him  ae  such ;  if  an  Ame« 
rican,  I  would  protect  him  as  such ;  if  a  good  Mussulman,  I  would 
honour  him  as  such ;  or,  if  a  Christian,  he  should  be  duly  respected* 
He  is  nieither  one  nor  the  other.  I  have  documents  to  convince  yoa 
that  he  would  sell  your  head  for  caroubes,  and  barter  away  the  reputa- 
tion of  your  court  for  piastres.  See  here  his  statement  to  an  AmericaUi 
who  by  this  means  has  been  entrapped  into  his  hands.**  P.  147. 

V 

After  producing  satisfactory  evidence,  of  the  guilt  of  Famini 

"  The  Bey  was  convinced.  Famin  stood  convicted.  On  leaving 
the  palace,  I  told  the  Bey,  to-morrow  I  would  announce  to  the  world 
what  Ihfkd  on  that  ground.  Parting,  he  gave  my  hand  a  cordial  squeeze: 
and,  when  I  was  out,  turning  to  bis  court,  said,  ^  the  American  consul 
has  been  heated  :  but  truly  he  has  had  reason.  I  have  always  found 
him  a  very  plain,  candid  man ;  and  his  concern  for  his. fellow  citizens 
is  not  a  crime.* 

''  Since  this  event,  which'happened  about  our  fweeks'ago,  more  hats 
have  been  ofifthan  had  been  observed  for  fourteen  months  before.  F 
detail  this  adventure,  (which  I  am  sensible  will  not  show  much  to  my 
advantage  in  the  civilized  world,)  to  demonstrate  what  has  before 
been  asserted,  that  the  best  way  to  treat  these  savages  is  to  meet  them 
on  their  own  ground.  They  began  by  bullying,  I  have  paid  them  off 
inland.''  P.  149. 

The  following  letter  addressed  by  General  Eaton  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  exhibits  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  rapacious  po- 
licy and  character  of  the  Barbary  powers ;  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  good  specimen  of  the  spirited  manner  in  which  he  resisted   . 
their  insatiable  demands. 
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''  Tunis,  June  2BUi,  not. 
*^  On  the  night  of  the  1 8th,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Bey^s  palace> 
which,  in  its  progress,  consumed  50,000  stands  of  arms.  The  second 
day  following  1  received  a  message  to  wait  on  the  Bey ;  but  was  aft 
that  moment  confined  to  my  bed  with  a  billious  fever,  so  tliat  it  was 
not  till  this  morning  that  I  have  been  able  to  go  to  the  palace  in  mj 
carriage.  The  Bey's  object  in  calling  me  was  to  demand  of  the  United 
States  ten  thousand  stands  of  arms.  I  refused  to  state  his  demand.  *  K 
have  apportioned  ray  loss,'  said  he, '  among  my  friends,  and  this  quo- 
ta falls  to  you  to  furnish  i  tell  your  government  to  send  them  without 
delay.'  It  is  impossible,  said  I,  to  state  this  claim  to  my  governmenL 
We  have  no  magazines  of  small  arms.  The  organization  of  our  Mo- 
tional strength  is  different  from  that  of  every  other  nation  on  earth. 
Each  citizen  carries  his  own  arms,  always  ready  for  battle.  When 
threatened  with  invasion,  or  actually  invaded,  detachments  from  the 
whole  national  body  are  sent  by  rotation  to  serve  in  the  field :  so  that 
we  have  no  need  of  standing  armies  nor  depositories  of  arms.  It  would 
be  an  affront  to  my  government,  and  an  imposition  on  the  Bey,  to 
state  to  them  tliis  demand,  or  to  flatter  him  with  a  prospect  of  receiving 
it.  '  Send  for  them  from  France  or  England,'  said  the  minister.  *  You  * 
said  I, '  are  in  a  much  more  eligible  position  to  make  this  connpiasioi^ 
from  Europe  than  we  arc.'  '  If  the  Bey  had  any  intentions  otprntrhas^ 
ing  the  arms  from  Europe,'  said  the  nainister,  *  he  could  do  it  vHthoot 
your  agency.  He  did  not  send  fo*'  you  to  ask  your  advice,  fcut  to 
order  you  to  communicate  his  demands  to  your  government*  '  But 
I  come  here,'  said  I,  *  to  assure  you  that  I  will  make  no  such  commu- 
Bication  to  my  government'  '  The  Bey  will  write  himself^'  said  he-- 
*  If  so,  it  will  become  my  duty  to  forward  his  letter :  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  equally  obligatory  on  me,  to  let  the  Bey  be  beforehand  ap- 
prized, that  he  will  never  receive  a  single  musket  from  tlft'  United 
estates.  I  should  suppose  a  respect  to  decency,  if  not  a  sense  of  gra* 
titudc,  would  dissuade  the  Bey  from  this  new  and  extraordinary  claim. 
Has  he  not,  within  eighteen  months,  received  two  large  ships'  cargoes 
la  regalia?  Have  we  not  now  another  ship  laden  for  him  on  its  pas- 
sage ;  and  has  he  not,  within  sixty  days,  demanded  cannon  extraor- 
dinary of  the  United  States  ?  At  this  rate,  when  are  our  payments 
to  have  an  end  V  '  Never !'  sakl  the  minister.  '  As  to  the  ships  you 
talk  of,  they  are  but  tlie  past  payment  of  regitlia  you  have  long  since 
owed  us  as  the  condition  of  peace.  The  other  claims  wo  make  are 
such  as  we  receive  from  all  friendly  nations  once  every  two  or  three 
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years :  it  is  an  eatabliahed  custom ;  and  yon^  lake  other  christians^ 
will  be  obliged  to  conform  to  it.'  '  When  we  shall  have  completed 
the  payifient  of  our  peace  stipulatiops,  you  may  never  calculate  oi| 
further  donations.  1 1  is  by  treaty  stipulated,  as  the  condition  of  a  per- 
petual peace,  and  any  new  claims  on  your  part  will  be  an  infraction 
of  that  treaty,  and  will  be  so  considered  by  us.  Tou  may,  therefore,^ 
at  once,  and  for  ever,  abandon  the  idea  of  future  regalia;  for  t  again 
assure  you,  in  the  name  of  my  government  and  country,  that  the  dis- 
cbarge of  our  treaty  obligations  will  put  an  end  to  our  contributions 
here.' 

'' '  Your  contributions  here,  as  you  think  proper  to  call  them,^  repeat- 
ed the  minister, '  will  never  have  an  end :  if  this  be  the  language  yon 
think  of  holding  at  this  court,  you  may  prepare  yourself  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  that  very  soon.'  '  If  change  of  style  on  my  part,'  said 
1,  '  be  the  condition  of  residence  here,  I  will  leave  the  Bey's  kingdom 
to-morrow  morning.'     '  We  will  give  you  a  month,'  said  the  minister. 

*  I  ask  but  six  hours,'  I  replied.  *  But  you  will  write  V  *  No  P  '  it 
is  your  duty  to  write !'  '  For  delinquency  in  duty,  this  is  not  the  place 
where  I  am  to  be  questioned.'  '  I  tell  you  again,'  continued  he,  *  your 
peace  depends  on  your  compliance  with  this  demand  of  my  master.' 

*  If  so,'  said  1, '  on  mc  be  the  responsibility  of  breaking  the  peace.  I 
wish  you  a  good  morning !' 

''  Leaving  the  palace  I  heard  the  minister  say  to  one  of  hiscolleagues^ 

*  By  God,  that  man  is  mad !  But  we  shall  bring  him  to  terms :  never 
fear !' 

''  I  do  not  know  how  this  affair  will  end.  I  shall  not  change  my  po^ 
aitipn."  P.  204,  205,  206. 

.  Our  present  war  with  Algiersi  renders  the  following  descrip- 
tion  of  thi  mode  of  ikbting  of  the  corsairs  of  this  coast,  particu- 
larly interesti^jg.       .,i^ 

"  'Their  mode  of  attack  is  uniformly  boarding.  For  this,  their  ves- 
sels are  peculiarly  constructed.  Their  long  latteen  yards  drop  on 
board  the  enemy,  and  afford  a  safe  and  easy  conveyance  for  the  men 
who  man  them  for  this  purpose :  but  being  always  crowded  with  men, 
they  throw  them  in  from  all  points  of  the  rigging,  and  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  decks ;  having  their  sabres  grasped  between  their  teeth, 
and  their  loaded  pistols  in  their  belts,  that  they  may  have  the  free  use 
of  their  hands  in  scaling  the  gmmels  or  netting  of  their  enemy.     In 
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this  mode  of  attack  they  are  very  active  and  very  desperate.  Taught 
by  revelation^  that  war  with  the  Christians  will  guarantee  the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  and  finding  so  great  secular  advantages  in  the  observance 
of  this  religiotts  duty,  their  inducements  to  desperate  fighting  are  very 
powerful.  Proper  defence  against  them  are  high  nettings  with  chainB 
sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  their  being  cut  away ;  buck  shot  plenti* 
fully  administered  from  muskets  or  blunderbusses ;  and  lances.  Bat 
it  is  always  best  to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  that  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  their  ignorance  of  manoeuvcring."  P.  92. 

About  this  time  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  having  made  a  peremptory 
demand  on  the  United  States  of  250,000  dollars  as  the  price  of 
peace,  and  20,000  dollars  annually,  to  insure  its  continuance, 
and  the  requisition  being  refused  by  Mr.  Cathcart,  war  was  de* 
dared  by  that  regency,  and  the  corsairs  were  sent  out  to  maki^ 
prize  of  American  vessels.  Some  idea  of  the  character  and  man* 
ners  of  his  Tripolitan  highness,  may  be  obtained  from  the  conver- 
sation that  took  place  between  him  and  Mr.  Cathcart,  on  the  oc- 
casion above  mentioned,  and  which  was  communicated  by  the  lat* 
ler  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

''On  the  9th  inst.  at  3  P.  M.  I  procured  an  audience,  which  lasted 
for  about  three  hours,  the  bashaw  broke  silence  in  a  blunt  mannet 
and  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  1  have  come  to  ask  permission  to  pre- 
sent your  excellency  with  some  regalia,  as  a  token  of  the  friendly  in- 
tention of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  know  when  yoi) 
will  be  at  leisure  to  receive  it.  'Never,  by  God,  never!'  said  he.  *  For 
what  reason  ?' 

"  'Because  it  was  not  intended  for  me.'     It  can  never  bemippoBed 
that  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli  has  occasion  for  llcJt  tciflps.    Tripoli  lA' 
different  from  what  it  was  some  years  ago.'  ■ 

"  I  observed  that  probably  his  excellency  did  not  know  what  the  re- 
galia consisted  of.  '  Yes  1  do,'  said  he,  '  better  than  you  do;  and  if 
it  was  ten  times  as  Valuable  I  would  not  receive  it.  You  may  send 
it  from  whence  it  came. 

"  I  now  swear  by  God,  my  religion,  the  head  of  my  ^on  Siddi  Aly, 
(who  was  sitting  by  him,)  and  by  this  right  hand,  that  I  will  never  be 
at  peace  with  your  nation  until  your  president  appoints  a  person  to 
negociate  a  treaty  with  me  without  the  interference  of  Algiers  o  -  any 
other  nation.    I  now  declare  your  treaty  no  longer  binding,  and  that 
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I  will  declare  war  against  America  immediatelyy  if  yon  do  hot  ffwi 
me  assurance  that  your  president  will  alter  the  said  treaty  to  my  likin|^ 
and  give  me  250,000  dollars  as  the  price  of  the  said  new  treaty :  an^ 
that  your  nation  will  annually  pay  me  the  sum  of  20,000,  dollars  to 
continue  the  said  new  peace  after  it  is  made.' 

I  made  use  of  erery  argument  in  my  power,  which  produced  no 
effect  whatever.  These  terms,  the  bashaw  said,  were  the  only  ones 
he  had  to  propose,  that  the  alteration  in  the  treaty  he  insisted  on  above 
every  thing  else,  and  swore  he  would  never  enter  into  any  negotia- 
tion with  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  upon  any  other  terms,  even 
was  he  sure  to  lose  his  kingdom,  and  with  it  his  head.  With  this  he 
drew  his  hand  horizontally  across  his  gullet.  After  three  hours'  H* 
tigation,  he  said  he  would  give  us  lime,  if  we  would  pay  him  well  fir  if^ 
and  demanded  100,000  dollars  for  six  months.  At  last,  the  resiitt 
was,  that  he  would  wait  eighteen  months,  if  I  would  give  him  18,00D 
dollars,  and  assurance  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  rfi|||(i1 
comply  with  the  rest  of  his  unjust  demands.  I  negatived  the  whole,  at 
yon  may  well  suppose."  P.  203,  204. 

The  reigning  bashaw  was  a  usurper,  having  expelled  his  bro* 
ther,  Hamet  Caramanly,  from  the  sovereignty  a  few  years  beforel 
General  Eaton  having  ascertained  that  the  subjects  of  the  usurp* 
erweredisafTected,  and  ripe  for  revolt  in  favour  of  the  exiled  bro- 
ther, immediately  suggested  to  Mr.  Madison,  then  secretary  of  state, 
a  project  of  converting  this  circumstance  into  a  means  of  depriv* 
ing  the  bashaw  of  his  mischievous  power,  and  restoring  a  prince^ 
whom  gratitude  and  a  milder  disposition  would  incline  to  a  more 
liberal  and  pacific  system  of  conduct  toward  the  United  States*  * 
The  plan  briefly  was,  that  General  Eaton  and  the  exiled  bashaw, 
with  such  an  army  as  they  could  raise  by  means  of  some  pecuni* 
ary  aid  from  the  United  States,  should  attack  the  usurper  by 
land,  while  our  iaval  force  in  the  Mediterranean  should  cooperate 
in  the  enterprise^  Being  informed  that  Hamet  was  at  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  Eaton  repaired  thither,  and  upon  bis  arrival  learned  that 
Hamet  could  not  be  engaged  in  the  service  without  the  consent 
of  EIfy  Bey,  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself;  both  of  whom'! 
wete  in  upper  Egypt,  acting  with  the  Mameluke  Beys  against  the 
Ottoman  government.  With  an  escort  of  three  officers  and  fit 
teen  men  from  the  brig  Argus,  he  proceeded  up  the  Nile  to  Granf 
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Cairo,  where  he  found  the  prime  minister  of  Uamet^  who  imme* 
diately  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  Mameluke  camp,  informiqg 
bis  highness  of  the  general's  arrival.  In  a  few  da^^g  be  received 
an  answer,  proposing  an  interview  near  the  Lake  Fiaum,  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  and  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea 
coast.  In  repairing  to  the  appointed  place,  from  Alexandria, 
whither  he  had  returned,  it  became  necessary  to  pass  through  the 
Turkish  camp ;  in  attempting  which  he  was  arrested,  and  placed 
in  a  very  embaiTassing  situation. 

**  1  left  Alexandi'ia  with  two  officers  from  the  Argus,  Lieutenant 
Blake  and  BIr.  AIann,and  an  escort  of  23  men,  indifferently  mounted, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  found  myself  arrested  at  the  Turkish 
lines,  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  on  my  rout,  by  the  Kerchief 
of  Damanhour,  commanding  a  detachment  of  about  five  hundred  CM- 
toman  troops  on  the  frontier.     No  argument  I  could  devise  could  at 
all  mollify  the  severity  of  his  first  resolution,  7iot  to  lei  2}ie  pass  his 
linesy  though  in  every  thing  else  he  treated  us  with  didtinction,  and 
great  hospitality.      However  mortifyiiig  the  confession,  I    cannot 
but  applaud  tlie  correct  military  conduct  of  this  chief;  for  it  was,  ia 
itself,  a  suspicious  circumstance,  tliat  a  body  of  armed  unknown  fo- 
reigners should  be  found  shaping  a  course  for  his  enemy's  rendes- 
vous,  with  no  other  pretext  than  to  search  for  a  refugee  basham! 
But  this  suspicious  circumstance  was  strcngllicned  and  aggravated 
by  the  insinuation  gone  out  from  the  French  consul,  that  vse  cams 
hifo  this  country  with  secret  views  hostile  to  the  Turks,    Our  utuA- 
tion  here  was  somewhat  perplexing,  and  vastly  unpleasant     I  do  not 
recollect  ever  having  found  myself  on  a  ground  more  eriticaL     To 
the  natural  jealousy  of  a  Turk,  this  general  added  a  fierce  and  aavage 
temper;  of  course  proud  and  vain.     Here  was  my  point  of  approach. 
I  passed  high  compliments  on  the  correctness  of  his  military  condqct 
and  vigilance.     6aid  it  was  what  I  apprehended ;  and  what  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  done  myself  in  similar  circumstances.     But  know- 
ing from  character  the  magnanimity  of  his  soul,  1  was  determined  to 
have  an  interview  with  him,  in  full  confidence  that  he  would  aid  a 
measure  so  purely  humane,  and  so  manifestly  favourable  to  the  Turic 
ish  interest  in  Egypt,  in  case  he  could  not  permit  me  to  pursue  my 
object  personally.     At  the  same  time  recurring  to  the  example  of  the 
vice  roy,  whose  letter  I  had  showed  him,  and  signifying  that  I  had  it 
in  charge  to  tender  him  a  doceur  in  testimony  of  our  exalted  opfadon 
of  his  name  and  merit;  be  was  moved:  said  my  confidence  ahonU 
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^Dt  be  disappointed;  and  called  into  his  tent  a  chief  of  the  Arab 
tribes,  called  Ou  ad  AUis^  a  wandering  host,  who  have,  from  time  i6 
time,  been  driven  or  emigrated  from  the  kingdom  of  ^Tripoli,  since 
the  usurpation  of  Joseph  Bashaw;  to  whom  he  stated  my  business^ 
and  asked  if  he  could  give  any  account  of  Hamet  Bashaw.  The 
young  chief,  in  an  ecstacy,  exclaimed  that  he  knew  every  thing !  I  re- 
quested him  to  declare  himself;  for  I  bad  no  secret  in  my  relation 
with  that  bashaw. 

"  He  added  that  twenty  thousand  men,  Barbafy  Arabs,  were  ready 
to  march  with  him  from  this  border  to  recover  their  native  country 
and  inheritance ;  repeated  that  he  knew  our  plan  ;  and  now,  that  he 
had  seen  me,  he  would  pledge  his  head  to  the  Turkish  general  to 
bring  me  Hamet  Bashaw  in  ten  days.  The  Turk  accordingly  dea* 
patched  him  the  next  morning  on  this  message."  P.  289,  290. 

A  meeting  with  the  bashaw  soon  took  place,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  recruit  an  army  immediately,  and  to  march  over  land,  through 
the  desert  of  Lybia,  to  the  city  of  Derne,  while  Captain  Hullj 
with  the  Argus,  and  two  other  vessels,  was  to  join*  them  at  Bom.- 
ba,  a  port  about  80  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Derne,  with  Fnpplies 
of  provisions  and  ammunition.  The  number  and  component  parts 
of  this  motley  band  of  adventurers  will  appear  from  the  following 
^hort  extract  from  the  gene raPs  journal. 

^^  March  Sth.  Arranged  our  caravan  and  organized  our  force 
which  now  consisted  of  nine  Americans,  including  Lieutenant  O'Ban- 
Hon  and  Mr.  Peck,  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  six  private  ma- 
rines ;  a  company  of  twenty-five  cannoniers,  commanded  by  Selim 
Comb,  and  Lieutenant  Connant  and  Roco,  and  a  company  of  thirty- 
eight  Greeks,  commanded  by  Captain  Luco  Ulovix  and  Lieutenant 
Constantine.  The  Bashaw's  suite  consisted  of  about  ninety  men,  in- 
cluding those  who  came  from  Fiaume,  and  those  who  joined  hint 
since  his  arrival  at  Alexandria.  These,  together  with  a  party  of  Arab 
cavalry,  under  the  orders  of  the  Cheiks  il  Taiib,  and  Mahamet,  and 
mcluding  the  footmen  and  camel  drivers,  made  our  whole  number 
about  four  hundred.  Our  caravan  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  camels,  and  a  few  asses.  P.  303. 

They  had  not  proceeded  a  great  distance  before  discbntenf, 
disobedience,  and  revolt,  began  to  interrupt  the  general  concord. 
The  camel  drivers  insisted  upon  their  pay  in  advance ;  the  Arab 
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cavalry  became  impatient  and  dislieartencd,  and  threatened  (o  go 
back ;  and  as  rumours  were  almost  every  day  reaching  their  ears 
that  a  powerful  army  was  advancing  against  them  from  Tripoli, 
the  unfortunate  tiamet  himself  be^an  to  show  signs  of  irresolution 
and  despondency.  It  was  in  these  trying  and  perplexing  situa* 
tions  that  Eaton  had  opportunities  of  displaying  alt  the  resources 
of  his  genius,  and  of  bringing  into  action  all  the  spirit  and  energy 
of  his  character.  In  what  manner  be  acquitted  himself  on  these 
occasions  will,  in  some  measure,  appear  from  the  two  following 
extracts : 

"  The  Cheik  il  Taiib  excited  an  insurrcetion  among  the  Arab» 
of  this  place,  who  had  rngaged  to  proceed  with  us,  drew  off 
half  their  number,  and,  putting  himself  at  their  h^ad,  started  for 
Egypt.  The  Bashaw  sent  a  messenger  to  me  praying  that  I  would  de*- 
spatch  an  oflicer  to  request  him,  in  my  name,  to  return.  I  answered 
that  no  consideration  whatever  could  prevail  on  me  to  ask  as  a  favour 
what  I  claimed  as  a  right.  The  services  of  tliat  chief  were  due  to  us : 
we  had  paid  for  them  ;  and  he  had  pledged  his  faith  to  render  them 
with  fidelity.  It  did  not  belong  to  him,  at  this  period,-  io  make  terms, 
nor  to  dictate  measures :  I  should  not  debase  myself  to  propose  an  ac* 
commodation.  The  Bashaw  was  apprehensive  that  he  would  turn 
his  influence,  and  take  a  part  against  us.  Ij:t  him  do  it.  I  like  an 
open  enemy  better  than  a  treacherous  friend.  When  he  shall  have  ta- 
ken this  ground,  it  will,  perhaps,  ji^ive  me  a?i  opportunity  to  punish 
eventually,  what  I  wovdd  do  summarily,  if  the,  respect  I  had  for  hia  cr- 
cellency  did  not  prevent  it.  I  hod  a  rijls  and  saJbre  true  to  their  dis- 
lance ,  Carry  the  message  to  the  chief.  He  was  mad  with  rage^ 
and  swore  vengeance  against  the  Bashaw  and  his  Christian  soYe* 
reigns,  as  he  styled  us.  I  ordered  a  march.  We  got  under  way  at 
half  past  7  A.  M.  At  10  a  messenger  came  from  tlie  Cheik  ta  as- 
sure us,  that  he  had  taken  up  his  march  for  Behara. 

*'  Since  he  has  taken  Viat  route,  I  liave  nothing  further  nitJi^  him  bui 
to  take  steps  for  tlic  recovery  of  cash  and  properly  he  has  fraudulently 
drawnfrom  me.  Continued  the  march.  At  twelve  o'clock  another 
messenger.  *  The  Cheik  il  Taub  will  join,  if  the  camp  halt  seasonably.' 
The  Bashaw  desired,  and  we  halted  at  half  past  1L\  Ahout  an  hour 
and  a  half  after,  the  Cheik  hove  in  sight  with  his  party  :  soon  after 
came  up ;  and,  presenting  himself  at  my  markee,  with  visible  chagrin 
:nhb  countenance,  said,  *  You  see  the  influence  I  have  among  tiwae- 
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people !'  '  Yes^  and  itdsoaee  the  disgraceful  use  you  fnake  ofiV  Wm 
gained  about  five  miles  to-day, 

^'  March  2%th.  I  perceived  a  manifest  relactanoe  io  the  Bashaw  to 
advance,  and  evident  calctilatioas  for  a  retrograde  march.  Joseph 
Bashaw^s  forces  had  seized  on  all  his  nerves.  He  now  took  from  my 
officers  the  horses  he  had  given  them  for  the  passage  through  the 
desert,  and  gave  them  to  some  of  his  footmen.  Drew  off  his  Maho- 
metans, and  stood  balancing,  after  the  troops  were  drawn  up  for  the 
march.  I  reproached  him  with  indecision,  want  of  perseverance  and 
consistency  in  arrangement.  I  demanded  the  horses  for  my  offi- 
cers. High  words  ensued.  I  ordered  the  march  in  front.  The 
Bashaw  retrograded.  We  proceeded  in  front  with  the  baggage.  The 
Bashaw  came  up  in  about  two  hours;  and,  making  us  some  compli- 
ments for  our  firmness,  said,  he  was  obliged  to  dissemble  an  acquies- 
cence in  the  wishes  of  his  people  to  render  them  manageable.^ 
P,  310,311. 

When  within  a  few  days^  march  from  Bomba,  which  had  been 
appointed  the  rendezvous  for  the  supply  vessels,  a  most  alarming 
misunderstanding  and  contest  occurred,  which  had  like  not  only 
to  have  terminated  the  expedition  prematurely,  but  to  have  buried 
the  very  history  of  it  in  oblivion. 

Jlpril  nih.  Marched  at  7  A.  M.  Descended  the  western  declivity 
of  the  mountain.  At  nine  called  a  halt  near  a  cistern  of  excellent 
rain  water,  excavated  in  a  solid  rock,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine, 
by  the  torrents  of  water  and  small  stones  which  rush  down  the  moun* 
tain  by  this  avenue  during  the  rainy  season.  This  was  a  precious 
repast  to  our  thirsty  pilgrims.  I  went  with  a  small  party  to  survey 
the  sea  coast,  and  reconnoitre  the  country,  intending  to  pursue  the 
inarch  as  soon  as  the  army  should  have  refreshed  themselves.  But, 
during  my  absence,  the  Bashaw  ordered  the  camps  pitched.  On  my 
return  I  demanded  the  reason  for  his  so  doing.  He  answered  that 
the  exhausted  situation  of  the  troops  and  people  required  at  least 
one  day's  repose.  I  discovered,  however,  that  his  real  intention  was 
to  remain  on  this  ground  until  a  courier  should  return,  which  he  was 
about  to  despatch  to  Bomba,  in  quest  of  our  vessels.  We  had  only 
six  days'  rations  of  rice ;  no  bread  nor  meat,  and  no  small  rations.  I 
ni^ed  this  circumstance  as  an  impulsive  reason  why  the  mareli  should 
continue.  He  said  the  Arab  chiefs  Were  resolved  to  proceed  no  fur- 
ther till  the  camp  shall  have  recruited  themselves  by  a  little  repose^ 
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I  told  him  if  they  preferred  famine  to  fatigue  they  might  have  the 
choice,  and  ordered  their  rations  stopped.     The  day  passed  confi*- 
sedly  among  them.     At  3  P.  M.  the  Banhaw,  compelled  by  his  Arab 
host,  struck  his  tent,  ordered  his  baggage  packed,  mounted,  and 
took  up  a  march  for  Fiaumc  by   the  mountain.     I  waited  without 
emotion  the  result  of  this  movement;  not  choo!?ing  to  betray  a  con- 
cern for  ourselves.     Discovering,  however,  an  intention  in  the  Arabs 
to  seize  our  provisions,  I  beat  to  arms.     My  Christians  formed  a  line 
in  front  of  the  magazine  tent.     Each  party  held  an  opposite  position, 
the  space  of  an  hour.     The  Bashaw  prevailed  on  the  Arabs  to  re- 
turn ;  they  dismounted ;  and  he  pitched  his  ient.     Supposing  the  tu- 
mult tranquillized,  I  ordered  the  troops  to  pass  the  manual  exercise, 
according  to  our  daily  practice.    In  an  instant  the  Arabs  took  au 
alarm ;  remounted,  and  exclaimed,  *  the  Christians  are  preparing  to 
fire  on  us !'    The  Bashaw  mounted  and  put  himself  at  their  head,  ap- 
parently impressed  witli  the  same  apprehension.    A  body  of  about 
two  hundred  advanced  in  fullcharge  upon  our  people,  who  stood  their 
ground  motionless.     The  enemy  withdrew  as  at  small  distance,  sin- 
gled out  the  officers,  and,  with  deliberate  aim,  cried-— Jirc !  Some  of 
the  Bashaw's  otficers  exclaimed,  *  for  God's  sake  do  not  fire !  The 
Christians  are  our  friends.'    Mr.  O'Bamion,  Mr.  Peck,  and  young 
Farquhar,  stood  firmly  by  me,  Selim  Aga,  (captain  of  cannoniers,) 
his  Lieutenants,  and  the  two  Greek  officers,  remained  steadfast  at 
their  posts.    The  others  were  agitated,  and,  in  fact,  abandoned  us. 
I  advanced  towards  the  Bashaw  and  cautioned  him  against  giving 
countenance  to  a  desperate  act.    At  once  a  column  of  muskets  were 
aimed  at  my  breast.    The  Bashaw  was  distracted.    A  uniirersal  cla* 
mour  drowned  my  voice.    I  waved  my  hand  as  a  signal  for  atteii* 
tion.    At  this  critical  moment  some  of  the  Bashaw's  officers,  and  buii- 
dry  Arab  chiefs,  rode  between  us  witli  drawn  sabres,  and  repeHed 
the  mutineers.     I  reproached  the  Bashaw  for  his  rashness,  or  rather 
weakness.    His  casnadar  asked  him  if  he  was  in  his  senses.    The 
Bashaw  struck  him  with  his  naked  sabre.    The  fracas  had  nearly  re- 
sumed its  rage,  when  I  took  ihe  Bashaw  by  the  arm ;  led  him  from 
the  crowd,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  his  own  interests  and  his  friends ! 
He  relented :  called  me  his  friend  and  protector ;  said  he  was  too 
soon  heated ;  and  followed  me  to  my  tent,  giving  orders,  at  the  same 
time,  to  his  Arabs  to  disperse.    After  a  moment's  breath,  he  said  iff 
would  give  orders  to  issue  rice  it  would  quiet  every  thing.    This  I 
would  not  do  on  any  other  condition,  than  his  promise  to  march  to- 
morrow morning  at  reveillee  beating.    He  promised,  and  provisions 
were  issued.    Confessions  of  obIigationf>,  and  professions  of  attaclH 
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mcut  were  repeated,  as  usual,  on  the  part  of  the  Bashaw  and  his  ofi- 
cers ;  and  the  camp  again  resumed  its  tranquillity.  The  firm  aid 
decided  conduct  of  Mr.  O'Bannon,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  did 
much  to  deter  the  violence  of  the  savages,  by  whom  we  were  siir- 
rounded,  as  well  as  to  support  our  own  dignity  of  character.  After 
the  affair  was  over,  the  Bashaw  embraced  him  with*an  enthusiasm  of 
respect,  calling  him  t/ie  brave  American.  The  Chevalier  Davies,  My 
aid-de-camp,  acted  a  part  which  I  would  rather  attribute  to  an  amia- 
ble disposition,  than  to  weakness  of  nerve.  My  doctor  behaved  de- 
cidedly like  a  coward,  and  a  base  one.  Mr.  Farquhar  conducted  with 
manly  firmness.  One  of  the  Arabs,  during  the  agitation,  snapped  a 
pistol  at  his  breast  Happily  it  missed  fire  :  had  it  been  otherwise, 
the  fire  would  most  probably  have  become  general,  and  the  result 
serious. 

''  We  find  it  almost  impossible  to  inspire  these  wild  bigots  with  ^m- 
fidence  in  us,  or  to  persuade  them  that,  being  Christians,  we  ca|l1>e 
otherwise  than  enemies  to  Mussulmen.     We  have  a  difficult 
taking."  P.  322—324. 

Order  being  finally  restored,  they  proceeded  on  their  marcb 
towards  Boraba ;  and  in  a  few  days,  being  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  provisions,  and  even  of  water,  they  had  the  transporting  joy  of 
seeing  the  Argus,  the  Hornet,  and  the  Nautilus,  cast  anchor  in  the 
bay.  After  remaining  here  a  few  days  to  recruit  the  stiength 
and  spirits  of  their  half  famished  and  disheartened  troops,  and  con- 
certing measures  for  seizing  on  the  city  of  Derne,  the  governor  of 
which  had  declared  his  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  reigning 
/BiUjihaW)  they  resumed  their  march  with  renewed  vigour,  and  took 
jMltOii  an  eminence  overlooking  this  devoted  town.  Thp  Follow- 
mg  extract  exhibits  a  lively  picture  of  the  battle  and  stonn« 

'^  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  we  took  post  on  an  eminence  in  the 
rear  of  Derne.  Several  chiefs  came  out  to  meet  the  Bashaw,  with 
assurances  of  fealty  and  attachment  By  them  I  learned  that  tlie 
city  was  divided  into  three  departments;  two  of  which  were  in  the 
interests  of  the  Bashaw,  and  one  in  opposition.  This  department, 
though  fewest  in  numbers,  was  strongest  in  position  and  resource, 
being  defended  by  a  battery  of  eight  guns,  the  blind  walls  of  the 
houses,  which  arc  provided  in  all  directions  with  loop  holes  for 
musketry,  and  by  temporary  parapets  thrown  up  In  several  posi* 
tions,  not  covered  by  the  battery ;  this  department  is  the  iearest 
the  sea,  and  the  residence  of  the  Bey.    On  the  morning  of  the 
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26(h,  terms  of  amity  were  offer<»d  the  Bey,  on  condition  of  allc- 
^aiice  and  fidelity.  Tlie  flag  of  truce  was  sent  back  to  me  with 
tfci:3  Inconic  answer,  *My  head  or  yours  I' — at  2  P.  M.  discovered 
the  N.-i;:tiI;2s,  and  »poke  her  at  six.  At  6  in  the  morning  of  the 
27tli,  the  Ar^a^  and  Hornet  appeared  and  stood  in.  I  immediately 
put  the  army  in  motion,  and  advanced  toward  the  city.  A  fa- 
TDurahle  land  href  ze  enabled  the  Nautilus  and  Hornet  to  approach 
the  shore,  which  U  a  sleep  and  rugged  derJivity  of  rocke?.  With 
>mnch  difficulty  we  htnded,  and  drew  up  the  precipice  one  of  the 
fichi  pieces ;  both  were  fent  in  the  boat  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
£Iipre]uMision  of  iDsing  this  favourable  moment  of  attack  induced 
me  to  leave  one  on  board.  We  advanced  to  our  positions.  A 
fire  conmienced  on  the  shipping.  Lieutenant  £vans  stood  in,  and 
anchoring  v.itJiin  one  hundred  yanis  of  tlie  battery,  opened  a  well- 
directed  fire.  Lieutenant  Dant  dropped  in,  and  anchored  in  a  posi- 
tion to  bring  his  guns  to  bear  on  the  hadery  and  city.  And  Cap- 
tain Commandant  Hull  brought  the  Argus  to  anchor  a  little  south 
of  flie  Nautilus,  so  near  as  to  throw  her  24  pound  shot  quite  into 
the  town.  A  detachment  of  six  American  marines,  a  company  of 
2)f  cannoniers,  and  another  of  26  Greeks,  including  their  proper  of- 
ficers, all  under  the  immediate  command  of  Lieutenant  O'BannoR, 
together  with  a  few  Arabs  on  foot,  had  a  position  on  an  eminence 
opposite  to  a  considerable  party  of  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  post 
behind  their  temporary  parapets,  and  in  a  ravine  at  the  S.  £.  quarter 
of  tlic  town.  The  Bashaw  seized  an  ohl  castle  which  overlooked  the 
town  on  tiie  S.  S.  W.,  disposing  his  cavalry  upon  the  plains  in  the 
rear.  A  little  before  2  P.M.  the  fire  became  general  in  all  quacters 
where  Tripolitans  and  Americans  were  opposed  to  each  otheR.'%9iL 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  battery  was  silenced,  but  not  nbinflnpil)|iffff 
thoui^hmost  of  the  enemy  withdrew  precipitately  from  thajt. 4|kiyut|ii^ 
and  joined  the  party  opposed  to  the  handful  of  Ciiristians  with  nie, 
which  appeared  our  most  vulnerable  point.  Unfortunately  the  fire 
of  our  field  piece  was  relaxed  by  the  rammer  being  shot  away.  The 
fire  of  the  enemy's  musketry  became  too  warm,  and  continually  aug- 
2nenting.  Our  troops  were  thrown  into  confusion :  and  undisciplin- 
/ed  as  they  were,  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  order.  I  per- 
ceived a  charge  our  dernier  and  only  resort.  We  rushed  forward 
against  a  host  of  savages,  more  than  ten  to  our  one.  They  fled  from 
their  coverts  irregularly,  firing  in  retreat  from  every  palm  tree  and 
partition  wall  in  their  way.  At  this  moment  I  received  a  ball  through 
my  left  wrist,  which  deprived  me  of  the  use  of  the  hand,  and,  of 
course,  of  my  rifle.    Mr.  O^Bannoiiy  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mann  of 
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Annapolis,  urged  forward  with  his  marines,  Greeks,  and  such  of  the 
eaniioniers  as  were  not  necessary  to  the  management  of  the  field 
piece,  passed  through  a  shower  of  musketry  from  the  walla  of  houses, 
took  possession  of  the  battery,  planted  the  American  ffag  upon  its 
ramparts,  and  turned  it»  guns  upon  the  enemy ;  who,  heing  now 
driven  from  their  outpost»,  fired  only  from  their  houses,  from  whi^  ^ 
they  were  soon  dislodged  by  the  whole  fire  of  the  vessels,  which  was"" 
suspended  during  the  charge,  being  directed  into  them.  The  Bashaw 
soon  got  possession  of  the  Bey's  palace ;  his  cavalry  flanked  the  fly- 
ing enemy ;  and  a  little  after  four  o'clock  we  had  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  town.  The  action  tasted  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  The 
Bey  took  refuge,  first  in  a  mosque,  and  then  in  a  hiram,  the  most  sa- 
cred of  sanctuaries  among  the  Turks ;  and  is  still  there :  but  we  shall 
find  means  to  draw  him  thence.  As  he  is  the  third  man  in  rank  in 
the  kingdom,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  used  in  exchange  for  Captain  Bain- 
bridge."  P.  336—339. 

Though  driven  from  the  walls  of  Derne,  yet  the  enemy  did  not 
suffer  the  allies  io  remain  in  peaceable  and  secure  possession  of 
their  conquest.  Reinforcements  were  daily  arriving  at  the  ba- 
shaw's camp,  from  Tripoli ;  and  several  furiona  attacks  were  made 
on  the  garrison,  in  which  many  were  killed  on  both  sides.  EatoHi. 
however,  maintained  bis  position  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  dis- 
lodge him ;  but  he  soon  began  to  find,  "  that  without  the  aid  of 
regular  troops,  to  be  debarked  from  the  squadron^  or  procured 
elservhere,^^  it  would  be  impossible  to  succeed  in  the  great  object 
of  the  expedition.  He  began  to  perceive,  also,  that  llaraet  was 
deficient  in  military  talent  and  firmness ;  though,  indeed,  he  after- 
wards acknowledges,  that  he  had  been  a  little  premature  in  form- 
ing this  opinion.  He  was  satisfied,  hawever,  that  Hamet  was  no 
geiieral. 

While  remaining  in  this  embarrassing  situation,  the  enemy's- 
camp  becoming  daily  more  formidable,  and  his  own  army,  from 
the  want  of  money,  and  other  resources,  acquiring  no  augmenta- 
tion, he  received  intelligence  that  Colonel  Lear,  our  commissioner 
for  that  purpose,  had  arranged  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Bashaw 
of  Tripoli.  This  information  involved  him  in  new  perplexities, 
and  rendered  the  situation  of  Caramanly  truly  forlorn.  AH,  how- 
ever, that  Eaton  could  do,  was  to  remonstrate  against  this  mea- 
sure, as  unfair  and  impolitic.  He  insisted  that  it  was  a  violation 
of  good  faith   toward  these  who  bad  embarked,  in  this  arduous 
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enterprise,  ami  contrary  to  sound  policy,  both  as  it  regarded  the 
reputation  of  his  countrynnen,  and  the  permanent  interest  of  the 
United  State?. 

"  Our  negotiator,"  said  Eaton,  "  ought  to  have  considered  that 
Hamet  Bashaw's  was  the  popular  cause,  and  that  his  cause  is  fast 
gaining  ground  in  Barbary.  It  was  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  free- 
dom. He  ought  to  have  considered  that  to  cede  the  advantageous 
position  we  held,  could  not  but  make  the  desire  of  peace  appear 
too  much  like  an  object  with  us,  and  could  not  but  leave  an  im- 
pression of  weakness,  or  want  of  spirit,  on  our  character.  Thus, 
though  it  was  our  business,  and  though  we  had  most  amply  the 
means  to  dismantle  the  enemy,  we  have  established  him  in  a  more 
safe  situation  to  do  us  and  niankind  mischief  than  he  possessed 
before  the  war  ;  for,  by  expelling  his  rival,  we  have  relieved  him  . 
of  his  most  dangerous  adversary." 

Id  answer  to  this,  it  was  observed  by  Commodore  Barron,  wh^ 
commanded  the  naval  force,  that  in  sanctioning  the  expedition  by 
land,  our  government  did  not  contemplate  it  as  a  measure  leading 
necessarily  and  absolutely  to  a  reinstatement  of  Hamet  Caramanly  ; 
but  principally  as  an  instrument  of  compelling  the  reigning  bashair 
to  come  to  terms  of  accommodation  advantageous  to  the  United  ■ 
States ;  and  by  that  means  obtain  the  liberation  of  our  unfortunate- 
countrymen,  who  had  been  captured  in  the  frigate  Philadelphia* 
It  was  admitted,  however,  by  Mr.  Lear,  that  the  heroic  bravery 
of  the  handful  of  Americans,  who  had  been  led  so  gallantly  by 
Eaton,  to  the  capture  of  Derne,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  bashaw  ;  and  advantage  having  been  taken  of  this  circumstance 
to  represent  the  army  of  the  general  as  very  great,  and  his  supplies  ' 
and  resources  immense,  the  bashaw  had  consented  to  listen  to 
reasonable  terms  of  accommodation. 

Peace  being  absolutely  concluded,  by  which  it  was  stipulated^ 
that  in  case  the  unfortunate  Hamet  should  withdraw  quietly  front 
the  bashaw's  dominions,  his  wife  and  family  should  be  restored  to 
him  ;  all  that  now  remained  for  Eaton  to  perforin,  was  to  embark 
with  his  Americans  in  one  of  our  frigates,  together  with  Caramanly^ 
and  leave  his  followers  to  their  fate. 

B. 
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A  Comparison  between  Thomson  and  Conner  as  Descriptive 

Poets. 

[From  the  Reflector.] 

No  descriptive  poem  in  any  language  has  obtained  equal  po« 
pularity  with  the  Seasons  of  Thomson,  a  work  of  which  the  de- 
scription of  rural  nature  was  the  proper  subject,  while  mural  and 
philosophical  sentiment  was  its  appendage  and  decoration.  It  was 
happily  calculated  to  please  as  well  those  whose  imaginations  were 
readily  impressed  with  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  as  those  whose 
bearts  were  alive  to  feelings  of  tenderness  and  humanity.  It 
found  so  many  readers,  that  probably  no  single  circumstance  has 
contributed  so  much  to  that  love  of  the  country,  and  taste  for  the 
charms  of  nature,  which  peculiarly  characterize  the  inhabitants  of 
this  island,  as  the  early  associations  formed  by  the  perusal  of  this 
poem.  It  also,  like  all  popular  compositions,  drew  after  it  a  cur- 
rent of  imitation ;  and  it  was  the  model  of  that  exact  style  of  paint- 
ing  which  is  discernible  in  the  performances  of  most  of  our  later 
descriptive  and  didactic  poets. 

This  style  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  that  very  singular  and 
original  poem,  the  Task^  a  work,  the  numberless  beauties  of 
which  have  acquired  it  a  popularity  scarcely 'inferior  to  that  of 
the  Seasons  ;  and  have  secured  it  a  permanent  place  among  the 
select  productious  of  English  poetry.  Whether  it  is  more  pro- 
perly  to  be  arranged  in  the  descriptive  or  the  didactic  class^  is  a 
question  of  little  moment ;  but  considering  it  as  possessing  pecu* 
liar  excellence  in  the  first  of  these  characters,  it  may  be  an  inter- 
esting topic  of  critical  discussion  to  compare  the  different  man- 
ners of  the  Task  and  the  Seasons  in  the  description  of  natural  ob- 
jects, and  to  estimate  their  several  merits. 

To  select  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  shall  identify  the 
object,  and  at  the  same  time  present  it  to  the  imagination  in  strong 
and  lively  colouring,  is  the  essence  of  poetical  description.  The 
qualities  enumerated  must  not  be  so  lax  and  general  as  to  apply 
equally  to  several  species  of  things ;  (which  is  the  ordinary  fault  of 
the  oriental  manner  of  delineating) ;  nor  yet  so  methodically  pre- 
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cise  as  the  descriptions  in  natural  history,  which  are  addressed 
more  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  imagination.  Grand  and  sublime 
objects  arc  best  described  by  a  few  bold  touches ;  for  greatness 
is  lost  by  being  parcelled  into  minute  portions ;  but  objects  of 
beautj  and  curiosity  will  bear  to  be  viewed  miscroscopically  ;^ 
and  if  the  particulars  are  skilfully  chosen,  the  effect  is  enhanced 
by  distinctness.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  circumstances  should 
be  suggested  by  personal  observation,  else  the  picture  will,  proba- 
bly, be  defective  in  accuracy,  or  at  least  will  be  marked  with  the 
faintness  of  a  copy  from  another's  conceptions. 

No  poetical  artist  can  well  venture  to  draw  with  minuter  strokes 
than  Thomson  has  done  in  the  delineations  of  rural  scenery  and 
occupations  which  constitute  the  proper  matter  or  staple  of  his 
poem,  and  which  are  generally  both  pleasing  to  contemplate  and 
ffiappily  selected  for  the  purpose  of  characterizing  the  season.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  grand  or  the  agreeable 
objects  presented  by  nature  were  most  congenial  to  his  dispositioD. 
If  his  imagination  was  captivated  by  the  former,  his  heart  inclined 
him  to  the  latter,  especially  to  such  as  called  forth  kind  and  bene- 
volent emotions ;  and  as  those  offered  themselves  most  copiously 
to  his  observation,  they  occur  most  frequently  in  his  poem.  His 
scenes  of  sublimity  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  polar  and  tropical 
regions,  in  depicting  which,  he  only  transcribes  (with  a  poetical 
pen  and  fancy,  indeed,)  the  descriptions  of  travellers.  His  home 
scenery  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  suggested  by  his  own 
remarks,  first  made  when  he  was  a  youth  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  and  afterward  enlarged  when  he  was  a  guest  or  an  inh^ 
bitant  in  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  Kngland.  As  he  rejected  no 
objects,  however  trivial,  which  could  serve  to  mark  the  season 
he  was  describing,  he  appears  to  have  thought  it  incumbent  upOD 
him,  in  order  to  support  the  dignity  of  verse,  to  intermix  the  fi* 
gures  and  phraseology  of  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry ;  and  to  this 
he  was  particularly  induced  by  the  character  of  blank  verse,  ia 
which  he  composed  ;  for  this  species,  being  so  little  distinguished 
from  prose  by  its  measure,  had  acquired,  in  the  practice  of  several 
eminent  writers,  an  artificial  stateliness  of  diction,  more  remote 
from  common  speech  than  the  usual  heroic  rhyme  couplet.  This 
ini.^ture  of  high-wrought  language  with  a  humble  topic  is  one  of 
the  peculiar  features  of  Thomson^s  style  in  descriptive  poetry. 
A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  manner  of  this  combination. 

In  Sumtntr  a  picture  is  given  of  hay  making,  in  which  the  va- 
rious operations  of  that  pleasing  rural  labour  are  minutely  repre< 
rented.     The  following  lines  are  part  of  the  description ' 

E'en  ptooping  age  is  here,  and  infant  hands 
Trail  the  long  rake,  or  with  the  fragrant  loaA 
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O'erchargM^  amid  the  kind  oppression  roll. 

*  *  *  *         •  *  4» 


all  in  a  row 


Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field. 
They  spread  the  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun. 

In  the  autumnal  scene  of  the  hare  hunt,  when  the  poor  anim^ 
Si?  put  up — 

m        ^        m        gli^  springs  amazM,  and  all 
The  savage  soul  of  game  is  up  at  once. 

The  stag,  in  similar  circumstances. 

Gives  all  his  swift  aerial  soul  to  flight. 

When  a  herd  of  cattle  has  taken  alarm  from  the  attack  of  a 
fiwarm  of  gad-flies— 

*        *        ♦        tossing  the  foam, 

They  scorn  the  keeper's  voice,  and  scour  the  plain. 

Thro'  all  the  bright  severity  of  noon* 

,  AH  these  quotations  aSbrd  examples  of  that  abstraction  or  ge- 
neralization which  is  one  of  the  distinctions  of  poetical  language, 
and  which,  when  in  unison  with  the  subject  and  ordinary  strain 
of  the  diction,  often  produces  a  very  happy  effect  How  far  it 
does  so  in  the  preceding  passages,  the  reader  may  determine  ac- 
cording to  his  own  feelings.  To  me,  while  the  two  last  appear 
not  only  excusable,  but  worthy  of  admiration,  the  former  give  the 
perception  of  turgidity  and  ill-applied  effort.  The  following  lines 
in  the  description  of  die  vintage,  afford  a  singular  mixture  of  vul- 
gar and  lofty  phraseology : — 

• 

Then  comes  the  crushing  swain,  the  anmlry  floats 
Anf\  foams  unbounded  with  the  marshy  floody 
That  by  degrees  fermented  and  refin'd,    . 
Round  the  raised  natiofis  pours  the  cup  of  joy. 

There  are  few  pages  of  the  Seasons  which  do  not  present  some- 
what of  this  combination  of  elevated  language  with  common  mat- 
ter, which,  whatever  critical  judgment  be  passed  upon  it,  must 
be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  author's  manner. 

Another  artifice  which  he  employs  to  give  dignity  to  a  humble 
topic,  is  to  annex  to  it  moral  sentiment,  and,  as  it  were,  humanism 
the  ammal  natures  concerned  in  the  scene*    Thus,  where  he  has 
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peihaps  descended  the  lowest — in  his  description  of  a  spider 
catching  flies  in  a  window,  this  insect  is  termed 

The  villain  spider        *        *        cunning  and  fierce. 
Mixture  abhurr'd ! 

He  is  afterwards  called  the  ruffian;  and  the  victim  fly,  */ie 
dreadless  wanderer  ;  and  the  whole  action  is  minutely  told  in  a 
tragical  style  that  would  jiuit  the  murder  of  a  Duncan  or  a  Cla- 
rence. In  like  manner,  the  bear,  seeking  his  winter  retreat,  is 
cndovf  ed  with  a  human  soul : — 

*        *    with  stern  patience,  scorning  weak  com{>laint, 
Hardens  his  breast  against  assailing  want. 

Whatever  be  thought  of  these  particular  examples,  it  b  pre- 
sumed that  no  reader  of  sensibility  will  object  to  the  pleasing  d^ 
tails  of  the  passion  of  the  groves j  though  in  some  instances  the 
writer  may  have  assigned  to  his  feathered  pairs  feelings  which 
only  belong  to  human  lovers. 

The  frequent  use  of  compound  epithets  is  another  circumstance 
by  which  Thomson's  diction  is  strongly  marked.  These  are 
elliptical  modes  of  expression,  by  means  of  which,  qualities  or 
attributes  are  annexed  to  a  subject  in  the  most  concise  foriii 
possible.  The  effect  of  this  compression  is  often  truly  poetical, 
a  striking  idea  being  excited  by  a  single  word,  which  it  would 
take  a  line  to  convey  in  detail.  It  is,  however,  a  license  in  lao* 
guage,  and  when  arbiti'arily  framed,  with  no  regard  to  grammati- 
cal propriety,  is  apt  to  give  offence  to  a  correct  taste.  This  ia 
the  case  when  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  have  no  natural  con- 
nexion, or  stand  in  no  relation  to  each  other  of  substantive  ami 
attribute,  or  of  cause  and  eifect.  Thus,  in  the  Seasons,  blood- 
luippi/,  meaning  happy  in  the  tas^te  of  blood  ;  thick-nibblingj 
standing  close  and  nibbling;  pale-quivering,  pale  and  quivering: 
fair-txposed.  fair  and  exposed;  seem  examples  of  harsh  and  vi- 
cious formation.  In  many  instances  the  compounding  is  efiecfed 
merely  by  using  an  adjective  adverbially,  as,  wild-throbbing^  (ov 
wildly  throlibing;  loose-jlaaling^  for  loosely  floating ;  where  too 
little  appears  to  be  gained  to  justify  the  license.  Upon  the  whole, 
Thompson's  employment  of  this  device  to  render  language  poet* 
ical,  may  justly  be  termed  excessive;  and  it  is  so  characteristic 
of  his  style,  that  Brown,  in  his  "  Pipe  of  Tobacco,"  has  person- 
ated this  poet  chiefly  by  his  compound  epithets  : 

*        *        *     forth  issue  clouds, 
Thought-thrilling,  thirst-inciting  clouds  around. 
And  mony-miaing  tires. 
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To  speak  of  Thomson  generally  as  a  descriptive  poet,  it  may 
then  be  said,  that  in  choice  of  subjects,  he  rejects  none  that  can 
be  rendered  pleasing  and  impressive,  and  that  he  paints  with  a 
circumstantial  minuteness  that  gives  the  objects  clear  and  distinct 
to  the  imagination;  that  with  respect  to  diction,  he  is  usually  ex-  « 
pressive  and  energetic,  with  frequent  touches  of  truly  poetic  image* 
ry,  but  occasionally  verging  to  the  turgid  and  cumbrous,  parti- 
cularly when  he  is  desirous  of  elevating  a  humble  topic  by  a  pomp 
of  phrase.  It  may  be  added,  that  no  poet  before  him  ever  viewed 
nature  either  so  extensively  or  so  accurately ;  and  that  a  benevo- 
lent heart,  and  a  soul  tutored  by  philosophy,  and  impressed  by 
the  sentiments  of  a  pure  and  enlarged  theology,  continually  ani- 
mate his  pictures  of  rural  life. 

Of  the  merit  of  this  versification,  difierent  ears  have  judged  very 
differently.  That  his  lines  sometimes  move  heavily  beneath  an 
overweight  of  matter,  and  that  they  are  occasionally  harsh  and 
unmelodious,  is  sufficiently  perceptible ;  but,  considering  the 
length  of  his  poem,  such  defects  may  be  excused ;  and  the  gene- 
ral flow  of  his  strain  appears  to  mc  equal  in  harmony  to  that  of 
most  composers  of  blank  verse,  though  rarely  attaining  excellence. 
As  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  uncouth  reader  of  his  own  lines, 
it  is  probable  that  his  musical  perceptions  were  not  remarkably 
nice. 

Thomson  still  bore  the  palm  of  descriptive  poetry,  and  bis 
manner  was  the  principal  object  of  imitation,  when  Cowper,  who 
had  failed  of  exciting  attention  by  a  volume  of  poems  displaying 
abundant  genius,  but  in  a  repulsive  garb,  burst  on  the  public  with 
his  Task.  This  work,  without  professed  subject  or  plan,  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  description,  chiefly  rural,  and  of  moral  and  religious 
sentiment,  each  introduced  as  it  seems  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  author,  with  no  other  connexion  than  casual 
association.  Educated  at  a  public  school,  and  afterwards  initiated 
in  the  school  of  the  world ;  of  a  temper  frank  and  undisguised ; 
naturally  inclined  to  hilarity,  but  with  great  inequality  of  spirits, 
which  at  length  plunged  him  into  a  morbid  melancholy,  and  ren- 
dered him  the  victim  of  a  gloomy  and  appalling  system  of  religion  ; 
kind  and  benevolent  in  his  feelings,  but  converted  by  principle  to 
a  keen  and  caustic  censor  of  life  and  manners ;  long  consigned  to 
a  retirement  in  which  his  chief  employment  and  solace  was  the 
contemplation  of  nature ;  Cowper  brought  a  very  extraordinary 
assemblage  of  qualities,  moral  and  intellectual,  to  give  direction  to 
a  genius  of  the  first  order*  A  free  converse  with  men  of  the 
world,  and  an  abhorrence  of  every  thing  like  affectation,  in  lan- 
guage as  well  as  in  manners,  had  formed  him  to  a  style  purely  Eng- 
lish, not  disjidaining  a  mixture  of  common  words,  and  rendered 
poetical,  not  by  a  lofty  jcant,  but  by  expressions  warmed  with  the 
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vivid  imagery  that  played  before  his  fancy.  Equally  minute  and 
circumstantial  witb  Thompson  in  his  mode  of  description,  and  by 
no  means  fastidious  in  bis  choice  of  subjects,  in  which  he  was  part- 
ly influenced  by  a  strong  relish  for  humour,  as  well  as  a  taste  for 
the  beautiful  aud  sublime,  he  sometimes  paints  in  a  manner  re* 
scnibling  the  Dutch  or  Flemish  school,  but  always  with  touches  of 
the  true  picturesque.  When  his  subject  is  low,  he  is  content  to 
leave  it  so,  without  any  effort  to  raise  it  by  the  ambitious  orna* 
ments  of  artificial  diction,  secure  of  interesting  his  reader  by  the 
truth  and  liveliness  of  his  delineation.  Thus  in  his  picture  of  the 
Woodman,  which  has  been  happily  transferred  to  canvass,  not  a 
word  is  employed  that  rises  above  the  matter,  yet  the  language 
could  present  no  other  terms  equally  expressive ; 

Shag^,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears. 

And  tail  cropt  &hort,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur,  > 

His  dog  attends  him.    Close  behind  his  heel 

Now  creeps  he  slow,  and  now  with  many  a  fiisk 

Wide-scampering,  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 

With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout, 

Then  shakes  his  powderM  coat,  and  barks  for  joy. 

Heedless  of  all  his  pranks,  the  sturdy  churl 

Moves  right  towards  the  mark,  nor  stops  for  aught 

But  now  and  then,  with  pressure  of  his  thumb, 

T'  adjust  the  fragrant  charge  of  a  short  tube 

That  fumes  beneath  his  nose.     The  trailing  cloud 

Streams  far  behind  him,  scenting  all  the  air. 

The  Carrier,  in  a  snow-storm, 

With  half-shut  eye?,  and  pucker'd  cheeks,  and  teeth 
Presented  bare  against  the  storm, 

is  a  draught  of  the  same  kind,  something  more  bordering  ob  the 
Dutch  style,  but  perfect  as  a  copy  of  reality.    In  both  thesie  pas* 
sages,  words  are  found  which  could  not  have  suggested  themselvee' 
to  Thomson;  or  if  they  had,  would  scarcely  have  been  admitted; 
yet  what  reader  of  true  taste  would  change  them  ?     This  mas- 
culine vigour  of  vernacular  diction,  which  is  characteristic  of 
Cowper's  style,  and  in  which  he  resembles  Dryden,  by  no  means 
precludes  (any  more  than  it  did  in  that  poet;  the  highest  degree 
of  grace  and  elegance,  when  those  qualities  are  congenial  with  the 
subject     What  can  surpass  in  gracefulness  of  language,  as  well  as 
in  beauty  of  imagery,  his  enumeration  of  plants  in  the  flowering 
shrubbery  ?    The  tail  guelder-rose 
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■■■■  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 

Of  neighboring  cypress,  or  more  sable  yew, 
Her  silver  globes,  light  as  the  foamy  surf 
That  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave. 


*****  luxuriant  above  all 
The  jasmine,  throwing  wicJe  her  elegant  sweets. 
The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unvamish'd  leaf 
Makes  more  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more, 
The  bright  profusion  of  her  scatter'd  stars. 

If  the  passage  in  which  these  lines  are  contained  be  compared 
with  a  resembling  one  in  Thomsorh  describing  the  flowers  that 
blow  from  early  Spring  to  Summer,  it  will  appear,  that  whilst  the 
latter  poet  attempts  little  more  than  to  annex  to  each  some  mark 
of  distinction  properly  belonging  to  it,  the  former  associates  with 
the  subject  of  bis  description  some  idea  of  the  imagination  which 
enhances  its  effect  by  parallelism.  Nothing  denotes  the  mind  of 
a  poet  so  much  as  this  operation  of  the  fancy  when  objects  are 
presented  to  the  external  senses. 

That  Thomson  was  in  general  an  exact,  as  well  as  a  minute, 
observer  of  nature,  is  evinced  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Sea- 
saons  ;  yet  there  are  some  instances  in  which  Cowper,  touching 
upon  the  same  circumstances  with  him,  has  displayed  superior 
correctness.  Thus  where  Thomson,  with  a  truly  picturesque 
selection  of  incidents,  represents  the  elTects  of  a  hard  frost,  he 
augments  the  real  wonders  of  the  scene  by  painting  a  cascade  as 
if  it  were  congealed  into  ice  at  the  instant  of  falling : 

"^        *        *  the  dumb  cascade, 
Whose  idle  torreuts  only  seem  to  roar. 

But  this  is  an  impossibility,  and  is  regarded  as  such  by  Cow* 
per,  who  has  formed  a  beautiful  frost-picture  from  the  opposite 
appearances.  Speaking  of  a  stream  stealing  away  beneath  its 
ir^zen  surface,  he  says, — 

Not  so,  where  scornful  of  a  check,  it  leaps 
ITie  mili-dam,  dashes  on  the  restless  wheel, 
And  wantons  in  the  pebbly  gulf  below. 
No  frost  can  bind  it  there :  its  utmost  force 
Can  but  arrest  the  light  and  smoky  mist 
That  in  its  fall  the  liquid  sheet  throws  wide. 

In  this  passage,  too,  Cowper  is  more  accurate  in  the  silen*, 
«tesdthy  floiv  of  tho  frest-bouod  stream,  thr^n  Thomson,  who,  pro- 
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bablj  for  the  sake  of  poetical  effect,  represents  it  as  indignantljT 
murmuring  at  its  chains: — 

The  whole  imprisoned  river  growls  below. 

Cowper's  exactness  was  probably  owing  to  his  having  been» 
from  his  situation,  an  observer  of  nature  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life,  when  the  novelty  of  common  objects  being  exhausted,  the 
rural  solitary  is  reduced  to  pry  more  closely  into  surrounding 
scenes,  in  order  to  excite  a  new  interest  in  them.  Hence,  hift 
observations  are  commonly  of  a  more  curious  and  recondite  kind 
than  those  of  Thomson,  who  usually  takes  what  lies  obviou* 
upon  the  surface  of  things.  Every  reader  of  the  seasons  has  ad- 
mired the  pleasing  description  of  the  red-breast,  "paying  to 
trusted  man  his  annual  visit ;"  it  is  recognised  for  perfect  nature* 
because  every  one  has  witnessed  the  reality :  but  few  in  their 
winter  walks  have  made  those  remarks  on  the  same  bird  which 
dictated  to  Cowper  the  following  lines  : — 

Thn  HMl-broast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes  anil  more  than  half  suppressed, 
Fleas'd  with  his  solitude,  and  (lilting  li<;ht 
From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  ho  shake:^ 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendant  dro[)3  of  ice, 
That  tinkle  in  the  witlier'd  leaves  below. 

Thi«  picture  is  equally  natural  with  the  former,  and  has  the 
additional  merit  of  furnishing  new  images  to  the  fancy.  It  was 
from  such  a  mature  and  deliberate  study  of  nature  that  Mr* 
White,  of  Sclborne,  derived  that  store  of  curious  observationSy 
which  he  has  presented  in  the  most  entertaining  miscellany  of  na- 
tural history  that  was  ever  composed. 

Both  of  these  poets  occasionally  employ  personification,  which 
iM  a  kind  of  abstract  and  comprehensive  description.  To  the  poet 
of  the  Seasons  it  was  an  obvious  piece  of  mechanism  that  each 
should  make  its  entrance  as  a  living  figure ;  distinguished  by 
some  characteristics  of  that  portion  of  the  year  of  which  it  was 
the  harbinger;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  these  draughts  he  has 
displayed  much  fancy.  The  epithet  of  "  ethereal  Mildness/' 
which  he  gives  to  Spring  presents  no  visual  image ;  and  it  hai 
been  justly  objected  by  IVliss  Seward,  that  the  "  shower  of  sha- 
dowing roses,"  in  which  she  descends  is  an  usurpation  upon  the 
property  of  Summer.  To  Summer  is  assigned  nothing  more  than 
''refulgent  youth,"  and  an  "ardent  look,"  Autumn  has  the 
common  bearings  of  the  sickle  and  wheaten  leaf,  with  which  he^ 
9r  she,  is  oddly  paid  to  be  "  crowned  :"  and  ^Vinter  is  only  marked 
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by  the  qualities  of  gloom  and  surliness.  The  other  sketches  of 
personification  in  his  poem  are  too  slight  to  merit  notice. 

The  case  is  verj  different  with  Cowper.  His  powerful  imagin- 
ation was  equal  to  those  creative  exertions  which  are,  perhaps^ 
the  highest  triumph  of  poetry ;  and  though  his  purpose  in  the 
Task  did  not  urge  him  to  frequent  attempts  of  this  kind,  yet  he 
has  exhibited  specimens  which,  in  grandeur  and  elegance,  have 
scarcely  ever  been  surpassed.  His  personified  figures  of  Winter 
and  of  Evening,  will  justify  this  assertion  to  every  reader  suscep- 
tible of  the  charms  of  pure  poetry ;  and,  I  think,  clearly  establish 
bis  claim  to  a  higher  seat  on  Parnassus  than  that  occupied  by 
Thomson. 

The  descriptive  matter  in  the  Seasons  is  diversified  by  some 
little  history  pieces,  the  siibjects  of  which  have  a  reference  to  that 
part  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  style  of  Thomson  is  little  suited  to  the  narrative 
of  common  life.  Destitute  of  ease,  and  wholly  unlike  the  lan- 
guage of  real  conversation,  it  proves  an  awkward  vehicle  for  the 
dialogue  and  incidents  of  story  telling :  and  though  an  interest  is 
excited  by  the  pathetic  of  the  circumstances,  as  in  the  maid  struck 
by  lightning,  and  the  man  lost  in  the  snow,  it  owes  nothing  to  the 
manner  of  narration.  Cowper,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  master  in 
this  style.  He  perfectly  understood  common  speech,  and  could 
readily  accommodate  his  phraseology  to  his  subject.  The  touch- 
ing story  of  Crazy  Kate,  and  the  various  passages  in  which  he 
alludes  to  the  melancholy  history  of  his  own  life,  are  examples  of 
the  true  natural  mode  of  narrating;  of  which  many  more  in- 
stances might  be  adduced  from  his  other  poems. 

As  the  versification  of  Thomson  has  been  mentioned,  it  will  be 
proper,  by  way  of  comparison,  to  say  something  of  that  of  Cow- 
per. His  blank  verse  is  in  general  the  apparently  negligent  effu- 
sion of  one  who,  pouring  out  his  thoughts  in  exuberance,  does  not 
long  study  to  put  them  into  measure.  But  he  evidently  possessed 
a  musical  and  practised  ear ;  and  his  irregularities  are  not  always 
without  design.  It  is  known  that  in  his  version  of  Homer  he  paid 
very  particular  attention  to  the  melody  of  his  lines  and  its  adap- 
tation to  the  subject ;  and  if,  in  the  Task,  his  mind  was  more 
occupied  with  the  sentiments,  there  are  not  wanting  passages  the 
flow  of  which  is  remarkably  harmonious.  One  example  shall 
Buflice  for  a  proof  of  his  talent  in  this  respect : — 

How  soft  the  music  of  thof^e  village  bells 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
III  ciidence  sweet!  now  dying  all  away, 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  ami  louder  still, 
Clear  and  souorous  a?  the  gale  comes  oit. 
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A  fine  ear  is,  then,  another  poetical  requisite  in  which  n8.« 
ture  aeemB  to  have  been  more  liberal  to  Cowper  than  to  Thom* 
son.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  quote  from  the  latter,  in* 
stances  in  which  harsh  or  appaling  sounds  are  happily  imitated,  for 
our  language  abounds  with  words  which  echo  tones  of  that  class  t 
but  to  make  English  verse  "  discourse  eloquent  music,*'  is  a 
much  more  difficult  task. 

Such  appear  to  me  to  be  the  principal  characteristics  of  tbese 
two  original  poets  in  that  delineation  of  natural  objects  and  the 
incidents  of  rural  life,  for  which  both  are  so  justly  admired* 
Thomson  is  so  far  entitled  to  the  first  place,  that  if  his  minute 
style  of  painting  had  not  obtained  admission  into  English  poetry, 
the  descriptions  in  the  Task  would  probably  never  have  existed  $ 
yet  Cowper  cannot  be  denominated  an  imitator  in  them,  since  hiB 
manner  is  entirely  his  own,  and  the  objects  he  has  represented 
were  evidently  s*iggcsted  by  individual  observation.  Between  the 
two  poems  no  comparison  can  subsist ;  for,  while  the  Seasons  is  the 
Completion  of  an  extensive  plan,  necessarily  comprising  a  great 
variety  of  topics,  most  of  which  would  occur  to  every  poetical 
mind  occupied  in  the  same  design,  the  Task  owes  nothing  to  a 
preconceived  argument,  but  is  the  extemporaneous  product  of 
the  very  singular  mind  and  genius  of  the  author.  It  had  no 
model,  and  can  have  no  parallel. 

■J  •     X^J* 


EDMUND  BURKE. 

yrhcsp  remarks  on  the  character  and  genius  of  Burke  are  extracted  from  a  collection  of 
parliaoientaiy  speeches,  by  Willinm  Elazlitt,  entitled  the  Eloquence  of  the  Britisli 
Senate.  Thej  are  prefixed  to  Burke*8  celebrated  speech  on  economical  reforn>ati«o.] 

The  following  speech  is,  perhaps,  the  fairest  specimen  I  could 
give  of  Mr.  Burke  s  various  talents  as  a  speaker;  his  wisdom,  his 
imagination,  his  wit,  and  playfulness  of  fancy.-  The  subject  itself 
is  not  the  most  interesting,  nor  does  it  admit  of  that  weight  and 
closeness  of  reasoning  which  he  displayed  on  other  occasions.  But 
there  is  no  single  speech  which  can  convey  a  satisfactory  idea  of 
his  powers  of  mind :  to  do  him  justice,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
quote  all  his  works  ;  the  only  specimen  of  Burke  is,  all  that  he 
wrote-  With  respect  to  most  other  speakers,  a  specimen  is  ge- 
.nerally  enough,  or  more  than  enough.  When  you  are  acquainted 
xith  their  manner,  and  see  what  proficiency  they  have  made  in 
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<be  mechanical  exercise  of  their  profession,  with  what  facility 
they  can  borrow  a  simile,  or  round  a  period,  how  dexterously  they 
can  argue,  and  object,  and  rejoin,  you  are  satisfied ;  there  is  no 
other  difference  in  their  speeches  than  what  arises  from  the  dit 
ference  of  the  subjects.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Burke* 
He  brought  his  subjects  along  with  him ;  he  drew  his  materials 
Irom  himself.  The  only  limits  which  circumscribed  his  variety 
were  the  stores  of  his  own  mind.  His  stock  of  ideas  did  not  con- 
sist of  a  few  meager  facts,  meagerly  stated,  or  half  a  dozen  com* 
mon-places  tortured  in  a  thousand  difTerent  ways  :  but  his  mine  of 
wealth  was  a  profound  understanding,  inexhaustible  as  the  human 
heart,  and  various  as  the  sources  of  nature.  He,  therefore,  en- 
riched every  subject  to  which  he  applied  himself,  and  new  sub- 
jects were  only  the  occasions  of  calling  forth  fresh  powers  of  mind 
which  had  not  been  before  exerted.  It  would,  therefore,  be  in 
vain  to  look  for  the  proof  of  his  powers  in  any  one  of  his  speeches 
or  writings :  they  all  contain  some  additional  proof  of  power.  In 
speaking  of  Burke,  then,  i  shall  speak  of  the  whole  compass  and 
circuit  of  his  mind  ;  not  of  that  small  part  or  section  of  him  which 
I  have  been  able  to  give :  to  do  otherwise  would  be  like  the  story 
of  the  man  who  put  the  brick  in  his  pocket,  thinking  to  show  it 
as  the  model  of  a  house.  I  have  been  able  to  manage  pretty  well 
with  respect  to  all  my  other  speakers,  and  curtailed  them  down 
without  remorse.  It  was  easy  to  reduce  them  within  certain  li- 
mits, to  fix  their  spirit,  and  condense  tlieir  variety ;  by  having  a 
certain  quantity  given,  you  might  infer  all  the  rest;  it  was  only 
the  same  thing  over  again.  But  who  can  bind  Proteus,  or  confine 
the  roving  flight  of  genius  ? 

Burke's  writings  are  better  than  his  speeches,  and  indeed  his 
speeches  are  writings.  But  he  seemed  to  feel  himself  more  at 
ease,  to  have  a  fuller  possession  of  his  faculties  in  addressing  the 
public,  than  in  addressing  the  house  of  commons.  Burke  was 
raised  into  public  life ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  prouder  of  this 
new  dignity  than  became  so  great  a  man.  For  this  reason  most 
of  his  speeches  have  a  sort  of  parliamentary  preamble  to  them : 
there  is  an  air  of  atfected  modesty,  and  ostentatious  trifling  m  them: 
lie  seems  fond  of  coquetting  with  the  house  of  commons,  and  is 

Jerpetuallj  calling  the  speaker  out  to  dance  a  minuet  with  him, 
efore  he  begins.  There  is  also  something  like  an  attempt  to  sti- 
mulate the  superficial  dulness  of  his  hearers  by  exciting  their 
surprise,  by  running  into  extravagance;  and  he  sometimes  demeans 
bimself  by  condescending  to  what  may  be  considered  as  border- 
ing too  much  upon  buflbonery,  for  the  amusement  of  the  compa- 
ny. Those  lines  of  Milton  were  admirably  applied  to  him  by  some 
one — '^  The  elephant  to  make  them  sport  wreathed  his  proboscis 
lithe.*'  The  truth  is,  that  he  was  out  of  bis  pla'^e  in  the  house 
of  commons  i  be  was  eminently  qualified  to  shine  as  a  man  of  ge- 
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niiis,  as  the  in^iiiiciur  of  inankind,  as  f lie  bri^^htest  luminary  of 
bis  a,£;c :  but  iic  had  uuiliinp;  in  couunoii  with  that  motley  creu'  of 
knights,  citizens,  anil  burgesses.  He  couhl  not  be  Bald  lo  be 
*^'njtivc  and  endued  nnio  that  clement."  lie  was  above  it ;  and 
never  appeaunl  like  himself  but  when,  fororctful  of  the  idle  cla- 
mours of  part} ,  and  of  the  little  views  of  little  men,  he  appealed 
to  his  country,  and  the  enlightened  judgment  of  mankind. 

]  a<))  not  goinj:  to  make  an  idle  panegyric  on  Burke,  (he  has  no 
need  of  it;>  but  1  cannot  help  looking  upon  him  as  tlic  chief  boast 
and  ornament  of  the  Endish  hous  ;  of  commons.  What  has  been 
said  of  him  is,  I  think,  strictly  true,  that  "he  was  the  most  elo- 
quent man  of  his  time:  his  wisdom  was  greater  than  his  eloquence.'* 
The  only  public  m:m  (hat  in  my  opinion  can  be  put  in  any  compe- 
lition  with  him,  is  lord  Chatham  :  and  he  moved  in  a  sphere  so  very 
remote,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  compare  them.  I3ut  though 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  diffitult  to  determine  which  of  them  exceN 
led  most  m  this  pai'ticular  way,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
easy  than  to  point  out  in  what  their  peculiar  excellences  consist- 
ed. They  wei  e  in  every  respect  the  reverr>e  of  each  other-  Chat- 
liam's  eloquence  was  popular:  his  wisdom  w^as  altogether  plain 
and  practical.  Burke's  eloquence  was  that  of  the  poet ;  of  the 
man  of  high  and  un))ounded  fancy  :  his  wisdom  was  profound  and 
contemplative.  Ciiathaui's  eIo(}uence  was  calculated  to  make  men 
net;  Burke's  was  calcuhited  to  make  them  ihink,  Chatham  could 
have  roused  the  fury  of  a  ntuilitude,  and  wielded  their  physical 
energy  as  he  pleased ;  Burke's  elucjuence  carri^u!  conviction  into 
the  mind  of  ihe  retired  and  Inncly  student,  opened  the  recesses  of 
ihe  human  breast,  and  lighted  up  the  face  of  nature  around  him, 
Chatham  supplied  his  hearers  with  motives  to  immediate  action : 
."Burke  furnished  them  with  reasous  for  action,  which  might  have 
little  effect  on  them  at  the  time,  but  for  which  they  would  be  the 
^viser  and  better  all  tficir  lives  after.  In  research,  in  originality, 
in  variety  of  knowledge,  in  richness  of  invention,  in  depth  and 
<:omprchension  of  mind,  Burke  had  as  much  the  advantage  of  lord 
Chatham  as  he  was  excelled  by  hiui  in  plain  common  sense,  io 
strong  feeling,  in  steadiness  of  purpose,  in  vehemence,  in  warmth, 
in  enihusiasm,  and  energy  of  mind.  Burke  was  the  man  of  genius, 
of  fine  sense,  and  subtile  reasoning;  Chatham  was  a  man  of  clear 
understanding,  of  stroma;  sense,  and  violent  passions.  Burke's 
mind  was  satisfied  with  speculation  ;  Chatham's  was  essentially 
active :  it  could  not  rest  without  an  object.  The  power  which 
governed  Burke's  mind  was  liis  Imagination;  that  which  gave  its 
impetus  to  Chatham's  was  Will.  The  one  was  almost  the  creature 
i)f  pure  intellect,  the  other  of  physical  temperament. 

There  are  two  very  different  ends  which  a  man  of  genius  may 
propose  to  hi'r^elf  either  in  writing  or  speaking,  and  which  wilj 
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accordingly  give  birth  to  very  difierent  styles.  He  can  have  but 
one  of  these  two  objects  ;  either  to  enrich  or  strengthen  the  mind ; 
either  to  furnish  us  with  new  ideas,  to  lead  the  mind  into  new 
trains  of  thought,  to  which  it  was  before  unused,  and  which  it 
was  incapable  of  striking  out  for  itself;  or  else  to  collect  and  em- 
body what  we  already  knew,  to  rivet  our  old  impressions  more 
deeply  ;  to  make  what  was  before  plain  still  plainer,  and  to  give 
to  tliat  which  was  familiar  all  the  etfect  of  novelty.  In  the  one 
case  we  receive  an  accession  to  the  stock  of  our  ideas ;  in  the 
other,  an  additional  degree  of  life  and  energy  is  infused  into  them: 
our  thoughts  continue  to  flow  in  the  same  channels,  but  their  pulse 
IS  (]uickened  and  invigorated.  I  do  not  know  how  to  distinguish 
these  different  styles  better  than  by  calling  them  severally  the 
inventive  and  re6ncd,  or  the  impressive  and  vigorpus  styles.  It 
is  only  the  subject  matter  of  eloquence,  however,  which  is  allow- 
ed to  be  remote  or  obscure.  The  things  in  themselves  may  be 
Bubtile  and  recondite,  but  they  must  be  dracrged  out  of  their  ob- 
scurity, and  brought  struggling  to  the  light ;  they  must  be  render- 
ed plain  and  palpable,  (as  far  as  it  ir<  in  tiie  wit  of  man  to  do  so,) 
or  they  are  no  longer  eloquence.  That  which  by  its  natural  im- 
penetrability, and  in  spite  of  every  eflbrt,  remains  dark  and  difB-' 
cult,  which  is  impervious  to  every  ray^  on  which  the  imagination 
can  shed  no  lustre,  which  can  be  clothed  with  no  beauty,  is  not  a 
■ubject  for  the  orator  or  poet.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  abstract  truths  or  profound  observations  should  ever 
be  placed  in  the  same  strong  and  dazzling  points  of  view  as  na- 
tural objects  and  mere  matters  of  fact.  It  is  enough  if  they  re- 
ceive a  reflex  and  borrowed  lustre,  like  that  which  cheers  the  first 
dawn  of  morning,  where  the  effect  of  surprise  and  novelty  gilds 
every  object  and  the  joy  of  beholding  another  world  gradually 
emerging  out  of  the  gloom  of  night,  "  a  new  creation  rescued  from 
bis  reign,"  fills  the  mind  with  a  sober  rapture.  Philosophical 
eloquence  is  in  writing  what  chiaro  scnro  is  in  painting;  he  would 
be  a  fool  who  should  object  that  the  colours  in  the  shaded  part  of 
a  picture  were  not  so  bright  as  those  on  the  opposite  side ;  the 
eye  of  the  connoisseur  receives  an  equal  delight  from  both,  ba- 
lancing the  want  of  brilliancy  and  effect  with  the  greater  delicacy 
of  the  tints,  and  dilRculty  of  the  execution.  In  judging  of  Burke, 
therefore,  we  are  to  consider,  first,  the  style  of  eloquence  which  he 
adopted,  and,  secondly,  the  effects  which  he  produced  with  it.  If 
he  did  not  produce  the  same  effects  on  vulgar  minds  as  some 
others  have  done,  it  was  not  for  want  of  power,  but  from  the  turn 
and  direction  of  the  mind.^  It  was  because  his  subjects,  his  ideasj 

*  For  instanrp :  lip  produced  less  pflTect  on  the  mob  that  compote  the  Kncli^h  house  of 
commons  than  Chatham  or  Fnx,  or  even  Pitt;  and  he  produced  less  etfect  on  the  mob 
tljat  compose  the  English  public  than  Paine  or  Joel  BarloH-,  at  least  at  the  time. 
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his  arguments,  were  less  vulgar.  The  question  is  not  whether  iie 
brought  certain  truths  equaUy  liome  to  us,  but  how  much  nearer 
he  brought  them  than  they  were  before.  In  my  opinion,  he  united 
the  two  extremes  of  refinement  and  strength  in  a  higher  degree 
than  any  other  writer  whatever. 

The  subtilify  of  his  mind  was  undoubtedly,  that  which  rendered 
Buriwc  a  less  popular  writer  and  speai^er  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  been.  It  weakened  the  impression  of  his  observations  upon 
others;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  it  weakened  the  observations 
themselves;— that  it  took  any  thing  from  their  real  weight  and  so- 
lidity. Coarse  minds  think  all  that  is  subtle,  futile  ;  that  because 
it  is  not  gross  and  obvious,  and  palpable  to  the  senses,  it  is  there- 
fore light  and  frivolous,  and  of  no  importance  in  the  real  affairs  of 
life ;  thus  making  their  own  confined  understandings  the  measure 
of  truth,  and  supposing  that  whatever  they  do  not  distinctly  per- 
ceive is  nothing.  Seneca,  who  was  not  one  of  the  vulgar,  also 
flays,  that  subtile  truths  are  those  which  have  the  least  substance 
in  them,  and  consquently  approach  nearest  to  non-entity.  But 
for  my  own  part  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  most  important 
truths  must  be  the  most  refined  and  subtle;  for  that  very  reason, 
that  they  must  comprehend  a  greater  number  of  particulars,  and, 
instead  of  referring  to  any  distinct  or  positive  fact,  must  point  out 
the  combined  effects  of  an  extensive  chain  of  causes,  operating  gra^ 
dually,  remotely,  and  collectively,  and,  therefore,  imperceptibly. 
General  principles  are  not  the  less  true  or  important  because,  from 
their  nature,  they  elude  immediate  observation ;  they  are  like  the 
air,  which  is  not  the  less  necessary  because  we  neither  see  nor 
feel  it,  or  like  that  secret  influence  which  binds  the  world  together 
and  holds  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  The  very  same  personSf 
who  are  the  most  forward  to  laugh  at  all  systematic  reasoning  as 
idle  and  impertinent,  you  will,  the  next  moment,  hear  exclaiming 
bitterly  agahist  the  baleful  effects  of  new-fangled  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, or  gravely  descanting  on  the  immense  importance  of  in- 
stilling sound  principles  of  morality  into  the  mind.  It  would  not  be 
a  bold  conjecture,  but  an  obvious  truism  to  say,  that  ail  the  great 
changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in  the  moral  world,  either 
for  the  better  or  worse,  have  been  introduced,  not  by  the  bare 
statement  of  facts,  which  are  things  already  known,  and  which  must 
always  operate  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  but  by  the  develop* 
ment  of  certain  opinions  and  abstract  principles  of  reasoning  on 
life  and  manners,  on  the  origin  of  society  and  man's  nature  in  ge- 
oeral,  which  being  obscure  and  uncertain,  vary  from  time  to  time, 
and  produce  correspondent  changes  in  the  human  mind.  They 
are  the  wholesome  dew  and  rain,  or  mildew  and  pestilence  that 
fiilently  destroy.  To  this  principle  of  generalization  all  religiouti 
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creeds,  the  institutions  of  wise  lawgivers,  and  the  systems  of  phi-* 
losophers,  owe  their  influence. 

It  has  always  been  with  me  a  test  of  the  sense  and  candour  of 
any  one  belonging  to  the  opposite  party,  whether  he  allowed 
Burke  to  be  a  great  man.     Of  all  the  persons  of  this  description 
that  I  have  ever  known,  I  never  met  with  above  one  or  two  who 
would   make   this  concession ;  whether  it  was  that  party  feeiingd 
ran  too  high  to  admit  of  any  real  candour,  or  whether  it  was  ow- 
ing to  an  essential  vulgarity  in  their  habits  of  thinking,  they  all 
seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  wild  enthusiast,  or  a  hollow 
sophist,  who  was  to  be  answered  by  bits  of  facts,  by  smart  logic, 
by  shrewd  questions,  and  idle  songs.     They  looked  upon  hiin 
as  a  man  of  disordered  intellects,  because  he  reasoned  in  a  style 
to  which  they  had  not  been  used,  and  which  confounded  their 
dim  perceptions.     If  you  said,  that  though  yoii  diflered  with  him 
in  sentiment,  yet  you  thought  him  an  admirable  rcasoner,  and  a 
close  observer  of  human  nature,  you  were  answered  with  a  loud 
hugh,  and  some  hackneyed  quotation.     **  Alas !  Leviathan  wa» 
not  so  tamed !"     They  did  not  know  whom  they  had  to  contend 
with.     The  corner  stone,  which  the  builders  rejected,  became  the 
head  corner,   though  to  the  Jews  a  stumhKng  block,  and  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness ;  for,    indeed,  I  cannot  discover  that  he  was 
much  better  imderstood  by  those  of  his  own  party,  if  we  judge 
from  the  little  afQnity  there  is  between  his  mode  of  reasoning; 
and  theirs.   The  simple  clew  to  all  his  reasonings  on  this  subject 
Js,  I  think,  as  follows :     He  did  not  agree  with  some  writers,  that 
that  mode  of  government  is  necessarily  the  best  which  is  the 
cheapest.     He  saw  in  the  construction  of  society  other  principles 
at  work,  and  other  capacities  of  fulfilling  the  desires,  and  per** 
fecting  the  nature  of  man,  beside  those  of  securing  the  equal  en- 
joyment of  the  means  of  animal  life,  and  doing  this  at  as  little  ex-* 
pense  as  possible.     He  thought  that  the  wants  and  happiness  of 
man  were  not  to  be  provitled  for,  as  we  provide  for  those  of  a  herd 
of  cattle,  merely  by  attending  to  their  physical  necessities.     He 
thought  more  nobly  of  his  fellows.     He  knew  that  man  had  affec- 
tions and  passions,  and  powers  of  imagination,  as  well  as  hun*. 
ger  and  thrist,   and  the  sense  of  beat  and  cold.     He  took  hift 
idea  of  political  society  from  the  pattern  of  private  life,  wishing, 
as  he  himself  expresses  it,  to  incorporate  the  domestic  charities 
with  the  orders  of  the  state,  and  to  blend  them  together.  He  strove 
to  establish  an  analogy  between  the  compact  that  binds  together 
the  community  at  large,  and  that  which  binds  together  the  sei'e- 
ral  families  that  compose  it.  Fie  knew  that  the  rules  that  form  the 
basis  of  private  morality  are  not  founded  in  reason,  that  is,  in  the 
abstract  properties  of  those  things  which  are  the  subjects  of  them. 
but  kx  the  nature  of  man,  and  his  capacity  of  being  afTtTted  by 
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ceriaiii  things  from  habit,  from  imagination,  and  sentiment,  aa  well 
as  from  reason. 

Thus,  the  reason  why  a  man  ought  to  be  attached  to  his  wife 
and  children,  is  not,  surely,  that  they  are  better  than  others,  (for 
in  this  case  every  one  else  ought  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,;  but 
because  he  must  be  chiefly  interested  in  those  things  which  are 
nearest  to  him,  and  with  which  he  is  best  acquainted,  since  his 
understanding  cannot  reach  equally  to  every  thing;  because  he 
must  be  most  attached  to  those  objects  which  he  has  known  the 
longest,  and  which,  by  their  situation,  have  actually  affected  him 
the  most,  not  those  which  in  themselves  are  the  most  affecting, 
whether  they  have  ever  made  any  impression  on  him  or  no;  that 
is,  because  he  is  by  his  nature  the  creature  of  habit  and  feelings 
and  because  it  is  reasonable  that  he  should  act  in  conformity  to 
his  nature.  He  was,  therefore,  right  in  saying,  that  it  is  no  ob- 
jection to  an  institution,  that  it  is  founded  in  prejudice,  but  the  con- 
trary, if  that  prejudice  is  natural  and  right ;  that  is,  if  it  arises 
from  those  circumstances  which  are  properly  subjects  of  feeling 
and  association,  not  from  any  defect  or  perversion  of  the  under- 
standing in  those  things  which  fall  properly  under  its  jurisdiction. 
On  this  profound  maxim  he  took  his  stand.  Thus  he  contended, 
that  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  nobility  was  natural  and  proper, 
and  fit  to  be  encouraged  by  the  positive  institutions  of  society  ; 
not  on  account  of  the  real  or  personal  merit  of  the  individuals, 
but  because  such  an  institution  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge  and 
raise  the  mhul,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  past  greatness,  to 
connect  the  different  ages  of  the  world  together,  to  carry  back 
the  imagination  over  a  long  tract  of  time,  and  feed  it  with  the 
contemplation  of  remote  events:  because  it  is  natural  to  think 
highly  of  that  which  inspires  us  with  high  thoughts,  which  has 
been  connected  for  many  generations  with  splendour  and  affluence, 
and  dignity,  and  power,  and  permanence.  He  also  conceived, 
that  by  transferring  the  respect  from  the  person  to  the  thing,  and 
thus  rendering  it  steady  and  permanent,  tne  mind  would  be  habi- 
tually formed  to  sentiments  of  deference,  attachment,  and  fealty, 
to  whatever  else  demanded  its  respect:  that  it  would  be  led  to 
fix  its  view  on  what  was  elevated  and  lofty,  and  be  weaned  from 
that  low  and  narrow  jealousy  which  never  willingly  or  heartily  ad- 
mits of  any  superiority  in  others,  and  is  glad  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  bring  down  all  excellence  to  a  level  with  its  own  miserable 
standard.  Nobility  did  not,  therefore,  exist  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  other  orders  of  the  state,  but  by,  and  for  them.  The  inequa- 
lity of  the  dilTerent  orders  of  society  did  not  destroy  the  unity 
and  harmony  of  the  whole.  The  health  and  well-being  of  the 
moral  world  was  to  be  promoted  by  the  same  means  as  tJie  beau- 
ty of  the  natural  world;  by  contrast,  by  change,  by  light  ami 
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shade,  by  variety  of  parts,  by  order,  and  proportion.  To  think 
of  reducing  all  mankind  to  the  same  insipid  level,  seemed  to  him 
the  same  absurdity  as  to  destroy  the  inequalities  of  surface  in  a 
country,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  In  short, 
be  believed  that  the  interests  of  men  in  society  should  be  consult* 
ed,  and  their  several  stations  and  employments  assigned,  with 
a  view  to  their  nature,  not  as  physical  but  as  moral  beings,  so  as 
to  nourish  their  hopes,  to  lift  their  imagination,  to  enliven  their 
fancy,  to  rouse  their  activity,  to  strengthen  their  virtue,  and  to 
furnish  the  greatest  number  of  objects  of  pursuit,  and  means  of 
enjoyment  to  beings  constituted  as  man  is,  consistently  with  the 
order  and  stability  of  the  whole. 

The  same  reasoning  might  be  extended  further.  I  do  not  say 
that  his  arguments  are  conclusive :  but  they  are  profound  and 
truey  as  far  as  they  go.  There  may  be  disadvantages  and  abuses 
necessarily  interwoven  with  his  scheme,  or  opposite  advantages 
of  inGnitely  greater  value,  to  be  derived  from  another  order  of 
things  and  state  of  society.  This,  however,  does  not  invalidate 
either  the  truth  or  importance  of  Burke's  reasoning  ;  since  the 
advantages  he  points  out  as  connected  with  the  mixed  form  of  go* 
vernmeiit  are  really  and  necessarily  inherent  in  it ;  since  they  are 
compatible  in  the  same  degree  with  no  other ;  since  the  principle 
itself  on  which  he  rests  his  argument  (whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  application)  is  of  the  utmost  weight  and  moment ;  and  since, 
on  which  ever  side  the  truth  lies,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  fair 
decision  without  having  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  clearly 
and  fully  stated  to  us.  This  Burke  has  done  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner. He  presents  to  you  one  view  or  face  of  society.  Let  him, 
who  thinks  he  can,  give  the  reverse  side  with  equal  force,  beauty, 
and  clearness.  It  is  said,  I  know,  that  truth  is  one;  but  to  this  I 
cannot  subscribe,  for  it  appears  to  me  that  truth  is  many.  There 
are  as  many  truths  as  there  are  things  and  causes  of  action,  and 
contradictory  principles  at  work  in  society.  In  making  up  the 
account  of  good  and  evil,  indeed,  the  final  result  must  be  one  way 
or  the  other ;  but  the  particulars  on  which  that  result  depends  are 
infinite  and  various. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  said,  that  1  am  very  far  from 
agreeing  with  those  who  think  that  Burke  was  a  man  without  un- 
derstanding, and  a  merely  florid  writer.  There  are  two  causes 
which  have  given  rise  to  this  calumny  ;  namely,  that  narrowness 
of  mind  which  leads  men  to  suppose  that  the  truth  lies  entirely  on 
the  side  of  their  own  opinions,  and  that  whatever  does  not  make 
for  them  is  absurd  and  irrational ;  secondly,  a  trick  we  have  of 
confounding  reason  with  judgment,  and  supposing  that  it  is  mere- 
ly the  province  of  the  understanding  to  pronounce  sentence,  and 
not  to  give  in  evidence,  or  argue  the  case;  in  short,  that  is  a  pas- 

Vol.  V.  ISr/v  Serfp^^.  t-*^ 
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sive,  not  an  active  faiuiUy.  Tims  there  are  persons  who  never 
run  into  any  extravag;anrc,  because  they  are  so  buttressed  up  with 
the  opinions  of  others  on  all  sides,  that  they  cannot  lean  much  to 
one  side  or  the  other;  they  are  so  little  moved  with  any  kind  of 
reasoning,  tliat  they  remain  at  an  equal  distance  from  every  ex- 
treme, and  arc  never  very  far  iVom  the  truth,  because  the  slow- 
ness of  their  faculties  will  not  sufier  them  to  make  much  progress 
in  error.  These  are  persons  of  ^reat  judgment.  The  scales  of 
the  mind  are  pretty  sure  to  remain  €;ven  when  there  is  nothing 
in  them.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  Burke  must  be  allowed  to 
have  wanted  judgment,  by  all  those  who  think  that  he  was  wrong 
in  his  conclusion.  This  accusation  of  want  of  judgment,  in  fact, 
only  means  that  you  yourself  :ire  of  a  different  opinion.  But  if, 
in  arriving  at  one  error,  he  discovcreil  a  hundred  truths,  I  should 
consider  mvself  a  hundred  times  more  imlebted  to  him  than  if. 
:?tui:ihlin:;  on  that  which  I  consider  as  the  rijrht  side  of  the  ques- 
lion,  he  had  counnitted  a  hundred  absurdities  in  striving  to  es- 
tabli^ii  his  point.  I  speak  of  him  noiv  mcrrly  as  an  author,  or  a9 
far  as  I  and  other  readers  are  concerned  with  him ;  at  the  same 
liiiir,  [  should  not  difTer  from  any  one  who  may  be  disposed  to 
conicnd  that  the  consequences  of  his  writings,  as  instruments  of 
political  power,  have  been  tremendous,  fatal,  such  as  no  exertion 
of  wit,  or  knowledge,  or  genius,  ca?i  ever  counteract  or  atone  for. 
Burke  also  gave  a  hold  to  his  antagonist  by  mixing  up  sentiment 
and  imagery  with  his  reasoning;  so  that  being  unused  to  such  a 
:>ight  in  the  region  of  politics,  they  were  deceived,  and  could  not 
discern  the  fruit  iVom  the  (lowers.  Gravity  is  the  cloak  of  wis- 
«lom  :  and  those  who  liave  nothing  else,  think  it  an  insult  to  aSect 
the  one  without  the  other,  b'^cause  it  destroys  the  only  foundation 
on  which  their  pretensions  are  built.  The  easiest  part  of  reason 
isdulncss:  the  generality  of  the  world  are  therefore  concerned 
in  discouraging  any  example  of  unnecessary  brilliancy  that  might 
tend  to.  show  that  the  two  things  do  not  always  go  together- 
Burke  in  some  measure  dissohed  the  spell.  It  was  discovered, 
that  his  gold  was  not  the  less  valuable  for  being  wrought  into  ele- 
gant shapes,  and  richly  cnibos^^ed  with  curious  figures:  that  the 
solidity  of  a  building  is  not  destroyed  by  adding  tg  it  lieauty  and 
ornament ;  and  that  the  strength  of  a  man's  understanding  is  not 
always  to  be  estimated  in  exact  proportion  to  liis  want  of  imagina- 
tion. His  understanding  was  not  the  less  real,  because  it  was  not 
the  only  faculty  he  possessed,  lie  justified  the  description  of  the 
poet,     V 

<'  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  f 

^  Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fouls  suppose^ 

'''But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute  f 
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Tfaose  wlio  object  to  this  union  of  grace  and  beauty  with  reason* 
are  in  fact  weak  sighted  people,  who  cannot  distinguish  the  noble 
and  majestic  form  of  Truth  from  that  of  her  sisler  Folly,  if  they 
are  dressed  both  alike !  But  there  is  always  a  difierence  even  in 
the  advent itious  ornaments  they  wear,  which  is  sufficient  to  distin* 
guish  them. 

Burke  was  so  far  from  being  a  gaudy  or  flowery  writer,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  severest  writers  we  have.     His  words  are  the  most 
like  things ;  his  style  is  the  most  strictly  suited  to  the  subject,  lie 
unites  every  extreme  and  every  variety  of  composition ;  the  lowest 
and  the  meanest  words  and  descriptions  with  the  highest.  He  ex*- 
ults  in  the  display  of  power,  in  showing  the  extent,  the  force,  and 
intensity  of  his  ideas  ;  he  is  led  on  by  the  mere  impulse  and  ve- 
heoience  of  his  fancy,  not  by  the  affectation  of  dazzling  his  readere 
by  gaudy  conceits  or  pompous  images.     He  was  completely  car- 
ried away  by  his  subject.    He  had  no  other  object  but  to  produce 
the  strongest  impression  on  his  reader,  by  giving  the  truest,  the 
most  characteristic,  the  fullest,  and  most  forcible  description  of 
things,  trusting  to  the  power  of  bis  own  mind  to  mould  them  into 
grace  and  beauty.     He  did  not  produce  a  splendid  eflecl  by  set- 
ting fire  to  the  light  vapours  that  float  in  the  regions  of  fancy,  as 
the  chemists  make  fine  colours  with  phosphorus,  but,  by  the  eager- 
ncifs  of  his  blows,  struck  Are  from  the  flint,  and  melted  the  hardest 
substances  in  the  furnace  of  his  imagination.     The  wheels  of  his 
imagination  did  not  catch  Bre  from  the  rottenness  of  the  materials, 
but  from  the  rapidity  of  their  motion.     One  would  suppose,  to 
hear  people  talk  of  Burke,  that  his  style  was  such  as  would  have 
suited  the  Lady's  Magazine  ;  soft,  smooth,  showy,  tender,  insipid, 
full  of  fine  words  without  any  meaning.     Thcessence  of  the  gau- 
dy or  glittering  style  consists  in  producing  a  momentary  effect  by 
fine  words  and  images  brought  together,  without  order  or  connec- 
tion.    Burke  most  frequently  produced  an  effect  by  the  remote- 
ness and  novelty  of  his  combinations,  by  the  force  of  contrast,  by 
the  striking  manner  in  which  the  most  opposite  and  unpromising 
materials  were  harmoniously  blended  together  ;  not  by  laying  his 
hands  on  all  the  fine  things  he  could  think  of,  but  by  bringing  to- 
gether those  things  which  he  knew  would  blaze  out  into  glorious 
light  by  their  collision.     The  florid  style  is  a  mixture  of  aflectation 
and  common-place.     Burke's  was  a  union  of  untameable  vigour 
and  originality. 

Burke  was  not  a  verbose  writer.  If  he  sometimes  multiplies 
words,  it  is  not  for  want  of  ideas,  but  because  there  are  no  words 
that  fully  express  his  ideas,  and  he  tries  to  do  it  as  well  as  he  can 
by  different  ones.  He  had  nothing  of  the  set  or  formal  style,  the 
measured  cadence,  and  stately  phraseology  of  Johnson,  and  most 
of  our  modern  writers.     This  style,  which  is  what  we  understand 
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hy  the  artijiciaiy  is  all  in  one  key.  It  selects  a  certain  set  of  words 
to  represent  all  ideas  whatever,  as  the  most  dignified  and  elegant, 
and  excludes  all  odiers  as  low  and  vulgar.  The  words  are  not 
fitted  to  the  things,  but  the  thinp^s  to  the  words.  Every  thing  ia 
seen  throut^h  a  false  medium.  It  is  putting  a  mask  on  the  face  of 
nature,  which  may  indeed  hide  some  specks  and  blemishes,  but 
takes  away  all  beauty,  delicacy,  and  variety.  It  destroys  all  dig- 
nity or  elevation,  because  nothing  can  be  raised  where  all  is  on  a 
level,  and  completely  destroys  all  force,  expression,  truth,  and 
character,  by  arbitrarily  confounding  the  differences  of  things,  and 
reducing  every  thing  to  the  same  insipid  standard.  To  suppose 
that  thiis  stiff  uniformity  can  add  any  thing  to  real  grace  or  dignity, 
is  like  supposing  that  the  human  body,  in  order  to  be  perfectly 
graceful,  should  never  deviate  from  its  upright  posture.  Another 
mischief  of  this  method  is,  that  it  confounds  all  ranks  in  literature. 
Where  there  is  no  room  for  variety,  no  discrimination,  no  nicely 
to  be  shown  in  matching  the  idea  with  its  proper  word,  there  can 
be  no  room  for  taste  or  elegance.  A  man  must  easily  learn  the 
art  of  writing,  when  every  sentence  is  to  be  cast  in  the  same 
mould:  where  he  is  only  allowed  the  use  of  one  word,  he  cannot 
choose  wrong,  nor  will  he  be  in  much  danger  of  making  himself 
lidiculous  by  affectation  or  false  glitter,  when,  whatever  subject 
he  treats  of,  he  must  treat  of  it  in  the  same  way.  This  indeed  is 
(o  wear  golden  chains  for  the  sake  of  ornament. 

Burke  was  altogether  free  from  the  pedantry  which  I  have  here 
endeavoured  to  expose.  His  style  was  as  original,  as  expressive, 
as  rich  and  varied,  as  it  was  possible ;  his  combinations  were  as 
exquisite,  as  playful,  as  happy,  as  unexpected,  as  bold  and  daring, 
as  his  fancy.  If  any  thing,  he  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  too 
great  an  inequality,  if  truth  and  nature  could  ever  be  carried  to 
an  extreme. 

Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  writings  and  speeches 
of  Burke,  will  not  thudc  the  praise  I  have  here  bestowed  on  them 
exa'jgcrated.  Some  proof  will  be  found  of  this  in  the  following 
extracts.  But  the  full  proof  must  be  sought  in  his  works  at  large, 
and  particularly  in  the  Thoughts  on  the  Discontents ;  in  his  Re- 
flections on  the  French  Revolution;  in  his  Letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  ;  and  in  the  Regicide  Peace.  The  two  last  of  these  are 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  his  writings,  from  the  contrast 
they  afford  to  each  other.  The  one  is  the  most  delightful  exhibi- 
tion of  wild  and  brilliant  fancy,  that  is  to  be  found  in  English 
prose,  but  it  is  too  much  like  a  beautiful  picture  painted  upon 
gauze ;  it  wants  something  to  support  it :  the  other  is  without  orna- 
ment, but  it  has  all  the  solidity,  the  weight,  the  gravity,  of  a  judi- 
cial record.  If  seems  to  have  been  written  with  a  certain  con- 
jtraint  upon  himself,  and  to  show  those  who  said  he  could  not 
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reasoiij  tbat  his  arguments  might  be  stripped  of  their  ornaments 
irithout  losing  any  thing  of  their  force.  It  is  certainly,  of  all  his 
works,  that  in  which  he  has  shown  most  power  of  logical  deduc- 
tion,  and  the  only  one  in  which  he  has  made  any  important  use 
of  facts.  In  general,  he  certainly  paid  little  attention  to  them ; 
they  were  the  playthings  of  his  mind.  He  saw  them  as  he  pleased, 
not  as  they  were ;  with  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  or  the  poet,' 
regarding  them  only  in  their  general  principle,  or  as  they  might 
«erve  to  decorate  his  subject.  This  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
much  imagination ;  things  that  are  probable  are  elevated  into  the 
rank  of  realities.  To  those  who  can  reason  on  the  essences  of 
things,  or  who  can  invent  according  to  nature,  the  experimental 
proof  is  of  little  value*  This  was  the  case  with  Burke.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  he  seems  to  haveybrced  his  mind  into 
the  service  of  facts :  and  he  succeeded  completely.  His  com* 
parison  between  our  connexion  with  France  or  Algiers,  and  his 
account  of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  are  as  clear,  as  convincing,  as 
forcible  examples  of  this  kind  of  reasoning,  as  are  any  where  to 
be  met  with.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  in  Fox, 
(whose  mind  was  purely  historical,)  or  in  Chatham,  (who  attended 
to  feelings  more  than  facts,)  that^will  bear  a  comparison  with  them. 

Burke  has  been  compared  to  Cicero — I  do  not  know  for  wliat 
reason.  Their  excellencies  are  as  different,  and  indeed  as  oppo* 
site,  as  they  well  can  be.  Burke  had  not  the  polished  elegance, 
the  glossy  neatness,  the  artful  regularity,  the  exquisite  modulation 
of  Cicero  :  he  had  a  thousand  times  more  richness  and  originality 
of  mind,  more  strength  and  pomp  of  diction. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  ancients  had  no  word  that 
properly  expresses  what  we  mean  by  the  word  Genius.  They 
perhaps  had  not  the  thing.  Their  minds  appear  to  have  been  too 
exact,  too  retentive,  too  minute  and  subtle,  too  sensible  to  the  ex* 
ternal  differences  of  things,  too  passive  under  their  impressions, 
to  admit  of  those  bold  and  rapid  combinations,  those  lofty  flights  of 
fancy,  which,  glancing  from  heaven  to  earth,  unite  the  most  oppo- 
site extremes,  and  draw  the  happiest  ilhistrations  from  things  the 
most  remote.  Their  ideas  were  kept  too  confined  and  distinct  by 
the  material  form  or  vehicle  in  which  they  were  conveyed,  to  unite 
cordially  together,  or  be  melted  down  in  the  imagination.  Their 
metaphors  are  taken  from  things  of  the  same  class,  not  from  things 
of  diirerent  classes ;  the  general  analogy,  not  the  individual  feel- 
ing, directs  them  in  their  choice.  Hence,  as  Dr  Johnson  ob- 
served, their  figures  are  either  repetitions  of  tlie  same  ideas,  or  so 
obvious  and  general  as  not  to  lend  any  additional  force  to  it ;  as 
when  a  huntretis  is  compared  to  Diana,  or  a  warrior  rushing  into 
battle,  to  a  lion  rushing  on  his  prey.  Their  force  was  exquisite 
^  and  perfect  imitation.    Witness  their  statues,  and  other  things 


of  the  same  kind.  But  they  had  not  that  hi;!;h  and  enthusiastic 
fancy  which  some  of  our  own  writers  have  bh«)wn.  For  the  proof 
of  this  let  any  one  compare  31iltnii  and  ShaLspcaro  with  Homer 
and  Sophocles,  or  Umke  with  Cir<:r(u 

It  may  he  aaked  wh«;ther  Burke  was  a  poet,  lie  was  so  only 
in  the  general  \ividness  of  his  fmicy,  and  in  richness  of  invention. 
There  uay  hi-  poetical  passac^eii  in  hi.s  works,  hut  I  certainly  think 
that  his  writinj.',s  in  jceneral  are  quite  distinct  from  poetry  ;  and 
that  for  the  reason  hcfore  ?;iven,  namely,  that  the  siihject  matter 
of  them  is  not  [metical.  Tiie  Hnest  parlrj  of  liir:m  are  ilhistrationg 
or  personification.-?  of  dry  abstract  ideao ;  ami  \hr  union  between 
the  idea  and  the  ilhistration  is  not  of  that  perfect  and  pleasing  kind 
as  to  constitute  poetry,  or  indeed  to  be  admissible,  but  for  the  ef- 
fect intended  to  be  produced  by  it ;  that  is,  l»y  every  means  in 
our  power  to  <^\\e  an  animation  and  attraction  to  subjects  in  (beai- 
selves  barren  of  ornament,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  preg- 
nant with  the  most  important  conse(|uences,  and  in  which  the  un- 
derstanding  and  the  passions  are  equally  interested. 

1  have  heard  it  renrarked  by  a  person,  to  whoso  opinion  I  would 
sooner  submit  than  to  a  general  council  of  critics,  that  the  sound 
of  Burke's  prose  is  not  nuisical ;  that  it  wants  cadence  ;  and  (hat 
instead  of  being  so  lavish  of  liis  i-naji^ery  as  is  generally  supposed, 
he  seemed  to  him  to  be  rather  parsimonious  in  the  use  of  it,  al- 
v/ays  expanding  and  making  the  most  of  his  ideas.  This  may  be 
true  if  we  compare  him  with  some  of  our  poets,  or  perhaps  with 
some  of  our  early  pro.se  writers,  but  not  if  we  compare  him  with 
any  of  our  political  writers,  or  parliamentary  speakers.  There 
are  some  very  fmc  things  of  LnVd  Bolingbroke's  on  the  same 
sul»jects,  bur  not  e(|ual  to  Bmke's.  As  fi)r  Jimius,  he  is  at  the 
head  of  his  class ;  but  that  class  is  not  the  highest  He  has  been 
said  to  have  more  dignity  than  Burke.  Yes,  if  the  stalk  of  a 
giant  is  less  dignified  thtin  the  strut  of  a  petit-maitre.  I  do  not 
mean  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Junius,  but  grandeur  is  not  the 
character  of  his  com ))osi lion ;  and  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Burke, 
it  is  to  be  found  nowhere. 


MR.  GRATTAN. 


I  DO  not,  I  confess,  like  his  style,  though  it  is  what  many  peo- 
ple call  eloquent.  There  is  a  certain  spirit  and  animation  in  it, 
but  it  is  over-run  with  affectation.  It  is  at  the  same  time  mechani- 
cal, imcouth,  and  extravagant.  It  is  like  a  piece  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, full  of  quahitness  and  formality.  It  is  *<all  horrid"  with 
climaxy  and  alliteration^  and  epithet,  and  peibonificatiou.     *'  From 
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injuries  to  arms,  and  from  arms  .to  libeily :  precedent  and  princi- 
pie,  the  Irish  volunteers,  and  the  Irish  parliament."  I  am  not 
fond  of  these  double  facings,  and  splicings,  and  clenches,  in  style. 
They  too  much  resemble  a  garden  laid  out  according  to  Pope's 
description, 

"  Where  each  alley  has  a  brother. 

And  half  the  platform  Just  reflects  the  other." 


MR.  CANNING. 

This  gentleman  writes  verses  better  than  he  makes  speeches^ 
If  he  had  as  much  understanding  as  he  has  wit,  he  would  be  a 
great  man  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Aon  omnia  poss74mus  omnes^ 
However,  there  is  a  degree  of  elegance  and  brilliancy,  and  a  cer- 
tain ambitious  tip-toe  elevation  in  his  speeches.  But  they  want 
jnanlincss,  force,  and  dignity.  His  eloquence  is  soumthtng  like  a 
bright,  sharp-pointed  sword,  which,  owing  to  its  not  being  made 
of  very  stout  metal,  bends  and  gi^  cs  way,  and  seems  ready  to 
snap  asunder  at  every  stroke  ;  and  he  is  perpetually  in  danger  of 
baviiig  it  wrested  out  of  his  hands. 


Street  Conversalion^ 

There  is  a  set  of  persons  for  whose  colloquial  comforts  we 
have  always  felt  a  more  than  ordinary  solicitude,  and  for  whom  we 
cannot  but  be  in  pain  just  now,  especially  as  during  the  late  bustle 
of  events  they  appear  to  have  been  put  into  a  vivacious  condition, 
quite  unknown  to  tbeni  previously,  ^nd  the  stimulus  of  which  they 
must  very  sensiWr  raifrs.  We  allude  to  those,  who,  from  being  a 
good  deal  out  of  door?,  arc  in  the  habit  of  meeting  their  friends  ih 
the  street,  and  of  being  obliged  to  stop  and  say  something.  These 
geutlemen,  froai  the  buiziing  of  Moscow,  down  to  the  entry  of  the 
Allied  iM anarchs  info  Paris,  were  observed  to  have  been  gifred 
with  a  very  unusual  spirif  of  interlocution.  They  met  not,  as  here- 
tofore, with  a  sort  of  uimatusal  'ouk  between  ardour  and  despon- 
dency, and  an  allil.ide  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  mo- 
ment of  escape.  *i  hey  recognisod  t- uoh  other  with  eagerness,  as 
persons  who  l.-id  probably  heard  the  firbt  news— £ihook  hands  with 
cordiality,  as  if  (hey  had  Jiot  seen  each  other  for  forty -eight  hours 
— and  proceed'.^  to  br'*;uhiess  inquiries  respecting  the  news — 
Well,  what's  the  latest  ? — who  beats?  where  is  Bonaparte  now? 
In  vain  they  had  sister?,  moilicrs,  and  wives,  to  ask  after ;  in  vain 
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there  might  be  a  cough  on  one  side,  and  an  inquisitive  megrim  on 
the  other :  in  vain  (ahnost)  the  east  wind  came  piping  through  the 
shrugging  collars  of  their  coats,  for  days  together: — the  wind  was 
put  aside  like  an  impertinent  fellow — the  disease  was  surmounted 
for  the  time  being— Mrs.  and  the  Miss  Wilkins  were  exploded.^ 

The  world,  however,  now  having  resumed  in  some  degree  its 
old  modes  of  proceeding,  and  news  coming  only  in  a  quiet  way  as 
formerly,  the  chance-meeters  are  again  at  a  loss.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  repeat  a  catechism  so  well  known,  but  as  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  it  transcribed,  and  malicious  foreigners 
have  a  trick  of  misrepresenting  the  commonest  habits,  we  shall  re* 
cord  it  here  to  prevent  mistakes. 

Adams  and  Brooks. 

A.  (Advancing  as  if  he  could  not  help  it.)  How  d'ye  do,  Brooks? 

B.  Very  well,  thank'ee ;  how  do  ifou  do ! 

A.  Very  well,  thank'ee ;  Mrs.  Brooks  well  ? 

B.  Very  well,  I'm  much  obliged  t'ye.  Mrs.  Adams  and  the 
children  well,  I  hope  ? 

A.  Quite  well,  thank'ee. 

(Here  Brooks,  having  to  speak  next,  gives  his  neckcloth  a  twisfj 
and  looks  about  a  little.) 

B.  Rather  pleasant  weather  to-day. 

A.  Yes,  but  it  was  cold  in  the  morning. 

B.  Yes,  but  that  we  must  expect  at  this  time  o'year. 
(Another  brief  pause — neckcloth  twisted  and  switch  twirled.) 

A.  Seen  Smith  lately  ? 

B.  No,  I  can't  say  I  have.  (This  canH  say  is  a  very  character* 
iBtic  phrase  in  English  discourse,  implying  that  the  speaker  pre- 
fers truth  even  to  the  comfort  of  having  an  answer  to  give^  and 
that  he  wishes  to  heaven  he  could  say  it.  Brooks  luckily  recol- 
lects, that  if  he  has  not  seen  Smith,  he  has  seen  Thompson.) 
Brooks,  in  continuation — But  I  have  seen  Thompson. 

A.  Indeed ! — and  how  is  he  ? 

B.  Very  well,  tbank'ee. 

A.  I  am  glad  of  it.     Well — ^good  morning. 

B.  Good  morning* 

Vet,  perhaps,  these  ^'ery  English  encounterers,  whohave  nothing 
to  say  in  the  street,  would  bring  up  infinite  subject  of  discourse 
when  they  found  themselves  pleasantly,  and  for  some  time  to- 
gether. At  all  events,  if  their  metropolis  could  be  taken  as  Paris 
was,  they  would  not  look  upon  it  as  any  proof  of  their  fund  of 
thinking  to  criticise  the  entry  of  their  conquerors  as  a  spectacle, 
and  to  be  all  wondering  how  a  lady  from  abroad  should  wear  a 
little  bonnet  instead  of  a  large  one. 


POETRY. 

(For  the  Analedk  Magazine.) 

BALLAD. 

T«E  breath  of  spring,  to  meet 

lo  the  morning  air,  is  sweet. 
And  woman's  love  is  sweeter  than  roses  in  May  •: 

But  the  breath  of  spring  is  fleet. 

Like  the  roses  rouiid  her  i'ect. 
And  love,  like  the  season,  soon  passeth  away. 

The  summer  sun  is  bright. 

The  swallow's  wing  is  light ; 
And  woman's  love  is  warm  as  a  fine  summer's  day  : 

But  the  sun  will  set  in  night. 

And  the  swallow  wing  iLs  flight, 
.\nd  love,  like  the  summer,  soon  passeth  away. 

The  autumn  leaf  is  fraii. 

The  moon  at  eve  is  pale, 
ind  woman's  love  is  s<»ft  as  her  silvery  ray ; 

But  the  leaf  flies  on  the  gale. 

And  the  silver  moon  will  fail. 
And  love,  like  the  autumn,  soon  passeth  away. 

The  winter  air  is  chill, 

The  frozen  stream  is  stili. 
And  death  is  yet  colder  and  stiller  than  they ; 

But  life's  expiring  thrill 

Relieveth  every  ill ; 
And  dcatli,  like  the  winter,  soon  passeth  away. 


TO ,  SINGING, 

{From  the  French.) 

Sweetly  you  breathe  the  melting  lay. 
And  Oh !  how  happy  should  I  be, 

Ifl  might  to  your  lip  repay  • 
The  pleasure  it  has  given  mc  ! 
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TRANQUILLITY. 

BY  S.  T    COLIRIDGS. 

TRANQ,Prt«LiTY  !  thou  bcttcr  name 

Than  all  tht;  family  of  Fame, 

Thou  ne'er  wilt  leave  ray  riper  age 

To  low  intrigue  or  factious  rage. 

For,  oh !  dear  child  of  thoughtful  Truth, 

To  thee  I  gave  my  earliest  youth. 

And  left  the  bark,  and  bh  st  the  steadfast  shore, 

£re  yet  the  tempest  rose  and  scared  me  with  its  roar^ 

TVho  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy  shrine^ 

On  him,  but  seldom,  power  divine. 

Thy  spirit  rests — Satiety 

And  Sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  tliec. 

Mock  the  tir*d  worldlins:.     I^lle  Hope, 

And  dire  Remembianc  interlope. 

And  vex  the  fev*rii>h  slumbers  of  the  mind^— 

llie  bubble  floats  before — the  spectre  stalks  behind. 

But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 

At  morning,  through  the  accustomed  mead. 

And  in  the  summer's  sultry  heat. 

Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seat  ; 

And  when  the  gust  of  autumo  crowds 

And  breaks  the  busy  moonlight  clouds. 

Thou  best  the  thoughts  canst  raise — the  heart  attuDi^ 

Light  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding  moon. 

The  feeling  heart — ^the  searching  sou). 

To  thee  1  dedicate  the  whole ; 

And  while  within  myself  I  trace 

The  greatness  of  some  future  race ; 

Aloof  with  hermit  eye  I  scan 

The  present  works  of  present  man. 

A  wild  and  dream-like  trade  of  blood  and  goite. 

Too  foolish  for  a  tear— too  wicked  for  a  smiley 
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The  Fine  JrU.     Among  the  mo»t  mimificent  in^anc^d  of  {xubliie 
patronage  which  the  fine  arts  have  hitherto  reveivetl  lu  this  country, 
mu.^t  be  nuiubereil  the  e^abiishoient  of  the  gallery  of  portrait^}  of 
public  meo,  which  has,  wiihia  a  few  years,  t)een  formed  by  the  cor- 
poratioQ  of  the   city  of  New-Vork.     This  origliially   cottdsteil  of 
TrumlHiirs  original  large  pictures  of  Washington  anU  Hamilton,  and 
of  his   series  of  the  governors  of  the  state  of   New-York,  in  fuU 
length,  and  of  the  mayors  o[  the  city  since  1781,  in  half  length  por- 
traiti.     During  the  late  war,  it  is  well  known,  the  coqioration  have, 
from  time  to  time,  voted  that  portraits  of  several  of  our  most  distin- 
guished military  and  naval  men  should  be  added  to  this  collection. 
Several  of  these  are  already  painted,  and  others  are  now  in  hand; 
among  these  are  large  full  lengths  of  Commodores  Hull,  Bainbridge, 
Perry,  Macdonough,  and  of  General  Brown,  by  Jarvis,  of  General 
3Iacomb,  by  Waldo,  and  of  Decatur,  by  Sully.     The  full  length  pub- 
lic or  historical  portrait,  aspiring  to  rise  above  the  dull  common-place 
of  the  family  portrait,  forms  an  interesting  link  between  mere  por- 
traiture and  historical  painting.     Our  artists  have  already  attained  to 
great  excellence  in  portrait  and  miniature;  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
aud  pride  that  we  now  behold  an  opportunity  offered  them  of  aiming 
a  higher  and  bolder  flight ;  of  rising  from  the  cold  delineation  of 
individual  nature,  to  the  dignity  and  inTention  of  the  higher  branchea 
4)f  the  art,  and  aspiring  to  that  nobleness  of  conception  which,  snya 
Rcynohls,  goes  beyond  any  thing  in  the  mere  exhibition  even  of 
perfect  form — to  tiie  art  of  animating  and  dignifying  their  tigures,  aud 
impressing  them  with  the  appearance  of  intellectual  energy. 

Boston  edition  of  tlie  Latin  Classics.  Wells  &  Lilly,  of  Bostoni 
have  commenced  their  projiosed  series  of  tiie  Scriptorea  Romany  hy 
publishing  live  volumes  of  Ernesti's  Cicero.  The  choice  of  Er* 
nesti's  edition  was  judicious;  it  ia  not  overloaded  with  annotations; 
its  notes  and  prefaces  contain  almost  every  thing  of  value  relative  to 
the  history  and  criticism  of  the  text  of  Cicero ;  and  the  t/am  affordi, 
in  a  condensed  form,  the  substance  of  the  most  important  preceding 
commentators  and  scholiasts ;  so  that  Ernest!  has  richly  merited  th^ 
high  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  Gibbon,  when,  in  enumerating  thu 
various  editions  of  Cicero,  he  sjieaka  of  *^  that  of  Olivet,  which 
should  adorn  the  libraries  of  the  rich — that  of  Ernest!,  which  uhould 
lie  on  the  tables  of  the  learned."  This  American  edition  ii  elegantly, 
and,  as  far  as  we  have  examined,  very  correctly  printed,  in  duode« 
cimo  volumes  of  three  hundred  pages  each,  on  a  good  paper,  the 
firmness  and  whiteness  of  which  form  an  advantageous  contrabt  with 
the  miserable,  flimsy,  brown  paper  of  the  original  German  edition. 
These  five  volumes  contain  about  one  and  a  half  of  the  German  oc- 
tavos, so  that  the  whole  will  probably  amount  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
volume?. 
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Should  this  andertaking  receive  tlie  patronage  which  it  merits,  ^ 
T»  intended  to  continue  the  series  of  the  Latin  classics  in  the  same 
form,  selecting  the  editions  of  the  greatest  anthoritj,  but  generally 
omitting  all  commentary,  except  where  the  uncommon  merit  ef  any 
particular  editor  entitles  las  work  to'  exemption*  from  the  general 
rule.  The  Horace  of  Baxter,  Gesner,  and  Zcunius,  is  mentioned  by 
the  publishers  as  one  of  these  exceptions.  We  hope  that  Heyne'a 
Virgil  may  also  be  added  to  the  series,  in  spite  of  the  too  ponderous 
mass  of  commentary  which  the  Gottingen  professor  has  laid  at  the 
feet  of  his  bard.  Perhaps  we  might  also  recommend  the  Lucrc(ii» 
of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  a  critic  beyond  all  others  bold  and  original 
in  conjecture,  and  subtle  and  paradoxical  in  interpretation.  But 
all  this  must,  nt>  doubt,  depend  upon  the  patronage  bestowed  upoi^ 
tlie  earlier  Toluuies  of  tlie  series ;  and  surely  it  is  an*  undertaking  to* 
which  every  well-wisher  to  the  literai4H'e  of  our  country  must  desire 
success.  A  complete  edition  of  the  Latin  classics,,  corresponding  ta 
this  specimen,  would  form  the  most  elegant  and  commodious  com^ 
plete  series  ever  published  in  an}"  country. 

The  Bipont  Greek  classics  are,  indeed,  beautiful ;  bvt  the  Myo- 
graphy of  their  Latin  is  often  slovenly,  and  the  paper  bad.  llie- 
cditions  of  Foulls  arc  very  neat,  but  not  so  handsome  as  this,  and  are 
altogether  without  notes,  or  other  subnidia  ;  while  the  Variomniy  jon 
the  other  hand,  are  perfectly  overwhelmed  with  the  heavy  weigftt  oC 
dull  commentators---Gronoviu»  upon  Vossius,  and  Burman  spon 
Gronovius.  The  series  of  the  Barbou  clas^^ics  is  not  unlike  this  ^ 
but  it  is  exceedingly  unequal,  the  Tacitus,  and  some  others,  being 
admirable,  the  rest  very  inferior. 

Surely  it  would  be  no  inconsiderable  proof  that  cTassical  taste  and 
learning  are  cherished  among  us,  if,  in  so  important  and  honourable 
an  undertaking,  our  printers  should  not  merely  rival,  but  even  far 
excel  those  of  Strasbourg,  of  Amsterdam,  of  Paris,  and  of  CMasgow; 
and  to  enable  them  to  do  this,  nothing  is  wanting  but  ar  liberal  share 
of  public  patronage. 

John  Low,  of  New- York,  will  soon  publish  "  Jl  Hisfwnf  of  ihe  iai^ 
War  between  Ihe  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain,''  m  1  vol.  12mo. 

Samuel  R.  Brown,  of  Cayuga,  New- York,  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  "  An  Impartial  History  of  the  late  War^  in  2  vola  I2mo. 

The  Editors  of  the  Kentucky  Palladium  are  making  aFrangeraent<» 
for  publishing,  "  J  Complete  History  of  Ihe  late  War  in  the  Western 
Country.*' 

Conrad  &  Co.^  Philade1|>liia,  have  in  preparation  for  the  press,,  ^'jf 
History  of  the  late  War;''  it  will  be  printed  in  4  vols.  8vo.  onuh 
mented  with  portraits,  and  with  plans  of  the  battles,  and  maps  of.  the 
several  seats  of  war. 

Andrew  Beers,  of  Danbury,  is  preparing  for  publication^  a  Ga- 
zetteer of  Connecticut,  on  the  plan  of  Spafford's  Gazetteer  of  Nei^ 
¥oiJc. 


C.  Hosmer^of  Hartfordi  has  issued  proposals  for  jpublbMog  bj  snb- 
aeriptioQ  a  new  statistVcal  work  by  the  Hon.  Itmotiijr  PitUp^  a  nqirer 
sentative  in  congpress  firom  the  sti^e  of  Connecticut.  It  is  enfitfjMl 
^  A  Staii^tical  view  of  Hie  Commerce  qfthe  UnUed  Siatee;  Us  cmmipt;r 
ion  with  JgricuUure  and  Manufactures^  and  an  dceount  (tf  ike  Adilia 
Debt,  RevenusSj  ttnd  Tonnage  of  (he  United  States  ;  wiA  a  tri^Vtkm 
of  the  Tradey  Jgrieuliure^  and  Mantifactures  of  the  CoiofUeSj  premema 
to  tfuir  Independence.  With  numeroiu  tables.  It  will  be  printediln 
one  8vo.  volume  of  about  450' pages. 


Dr.  Cortilli,  of  New-York^  has  announced  tibat  he  has  ready 
publication  ^'  ^  Fraciieal  and  Theoretical  Essay  on  Fevers."^    It  will 
jbrm  an  8yo.  volume  of  400  pages. 

A  aociefy  has  recently  been  formed  in  Boston,  bearing  liie  naifioe 
of  the  Linnaan  Society  of  New-England.  Its  principal  object  is  to  col- 
lect and  arrange  a  Sj'stematic  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  eH|e^ 
cially  of  the  natural  productions  of  our  own  coimtry.  For  this  landwpe 
purpose  they  request  the  contributions  and  assistance  of  eveiy  Jover 
an<l  student  of  natural.knowledge. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  in  Albany  for  pnbli^ing  iinew  inonQilj 
miscellaDy^  entitled  tbe  ^*  Friend^^  to  contain  original  and  select  i^- 
says,  biographical  and  historical  sketches,  reviews,  &c.  each  number 
ta  consist  of  24  pages,  8vo. 

Wells  &.  Lilly,  Boston,  have  lately  published  an  edition  ofMson^a 
Sermons,  of  which  a  review  was  published  in  our  January  numberl 
It  is  a  handsome,  well-printed  volume. 

£.  Earle,  of  Philadelphia,  has  just  published  a  handsome  pockei 
edition  of  CampbdVs  Poetical  Works.  This  very  neat  edition,  bonde 
some  beautiful  little  poems  by  Campbell,  which  have  been  ^ublisbed 
in  various  forms,  but  never  before  collected  and  added  to  his 
other  works,  contains  the  biographical  sketch  of  his  life  and  liteniijr 
character,  which  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  this  Magarine.. 

We  perceive  with  pleasure  this  new  indication  of  CampbeUV  kh* 
creasing  popularity  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  His  writings  are  alike 
friendly  to  good  morals  and  to  good  taste.  He  Is,  in  our  mind,  die 
first  of  the  poets  of  our  own  age — an  age  fertile,  beyond  example,  iv 
kue  peetry;  though  b^s  beauties,  especially  in  his  later  pieces,  are 
not  broad  and  glaring,  but  addressed  chiefly  to  refined  feetingi  i|nd 
cultivated  taste.  He  has  yet  higher  clidms  to  honour*  He  has  urn- 
formly  consecrated  his  fine  talents  to  the  int««8ts  of  morals,  of  huma- 
Bity  and  of  freedom ;  he  has  ncTer  polluted  with  impurity  the  sa- 
efed  fount  of  poetry,  or  poisoned  it  with fabe ];»hilosopby  orijpjBeiiio* 
rality. 

Now  in  the  press  of  Van  Winkle  &  Wiley,  Nevi^Tork^  ^  A  Digest 
of  the  Cases  decided  in  the  Courts  tf  the  State  t^  New-York  from  mif, 
to  October  Term,  1812;'  by  WilBam  Johnson,  Esq.  in  one  vol  Svo* 
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Also  preparing  for  the  press  "  Reports  of  Cases  Arfrued  and  BeleT" 
mined  in  the  Court  ofClianccry  oftfie  State  of  Ntw-Yorky  Vol.  UU 
by  William  Johnson,  Esq.  These  Reports  commence  with  the  first 
clcci:?ions  of  Chauccllor  Kent,  in  that  court,  in  March,  1814. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Germany  has  lately  furnished  a  work  on  a  subject  hitherto  equally 
perplexing,  but  not  the  less  interesting  to  Uie  learned  and  the  igno- 
rant It  is  d  Treatise  on  Spontaneous  Comljusiion,  by  Dr.  Kopp. 
Various  instances  have  been  mentioned,  in  which  the  entire  body  of  a 
living  man  has  been  reduced  to  ashes,  without  having  undergone  the 
action  of  external  lire.  The  hands  and  feet  are  usually  the  only  parti» 
which  have  escaped  the  general  conflagration.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
o(  seventeen  known  cases  of  this  extraordinary  kind  of  death,  notuoro 
than  one  man  is  known  to  sixteen  women.  A  poet  of  Suabia  has  hence 
taken  occasion  to  infer,  that  the  fair  sex  h  sixteen  times  mofe  inflam- 
mable than  their  humble  admirers.  But  poets  have  a  privilege,  of 
which  it  would  be  cruel  to  deprive  them,  and  probably  this  disciple  of 
Minerva  was  not  aware  that  these  fair  damsels  were  arrived  at  an  age 
when  the  escape  of  some  part,  of  constitutional  combustion,  might 
fairly  be  presumed — viz.  from  50  to  80  years  of  age.  This  ar- 
gument is  strengthened  by  reports  that  the  said  escape  was  compen- 
sated by  a  most  ardent  passion  fur  the  most  ardent  spirits — usually  of 
that  description  known  to  the  goils,  umier  the  name  oiAtpia  VUm — its 
name  among  mortals  hjas  never  been  revealed  by  the  classics. 

Hitherto  the  cause  of  spontaneous  inflammation  has  been'referred  (o 
a  superabundance  of  spirituous  and  ethereal  particles  diffused  through- 
out tlie  person,  to  which  external  fire  has  approached  within  striking 
distance,  or  immediate  contact,  whether  by  accident  or  inadverten- 
cy. Dr.  Kopp,  however,  finds  the  cause  of  conllagralion  in  cieelriciiii 
alone,  principally  in  a  time  of  dry  weather,  when  tlie  atmosphere  \s 
cool  and  serene.  He  asserts,  t!iat  contact  with  certain  animals  whicli 
are  themselves  electric,  such  as  the  cat,  the  eel,  the  electricuil  eel, 

&c.  is  dangerous  in  the  highest  decree  for professed  drunkards: 

he  quotes  terrible  examples  in  proof  of  this. 

Among  other  most  marvellous  instances,  he  says,  An  ancient  go- 
vernante,  sitting  on  a  bench  in  a  garden,  w<is  amusing  hcnielf  witli 
^•troking  her  cat,  of  which  she  was  excessively  fond,  when  suddenly  a 
long  blue  flame  issued  from  her  moutli,  tlie  cat  jumped  away  from  her, 
and  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  only  remains  to  be  found  on  the 
liench  were  a  quantity  of  ashes.  Alas !  she  had  her  failing ; — but, 
peace  to  her  manes !  Nothing  inferior  in  renown  for  her  love  of  in- 
spiriting beverages  was  a  woman  cook,  who  was  one  day  preparing: 
eels  for  dinner ;  when  her  mistress  sentfor  her  to  receive  fresh  orders^ 
she  could  not  be  found ;  neither  in  the  house  nor  out  of  the  house — 
neither  far  nor  near : — electricity — not  per  se,  but  in  combination  with 
brandy — had  consumed  her !! 
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THE  NAVY. 

Proceedings  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  held  to  investigate  tlie  Causes  of  the 
loss  of  the  Frigate  President.  3vo.  p.  52.  New-York.  Van  Win- 
kle aud  Wilej'. 

Though  this  pamphlet  does  not  fall  within  the  usual  limits  of  criti- 
cism, yet,  as  it  relates  to  a  subject,  upon  which  public  feeling  has  Jieen 
strongly  and  generally  excited ;  and  in  which  the  character' of  our  na- 
vy, and  its  officers,  is  deeply  concerned,  we  cannot  refrain  from  briefly 
noticing  it.     We  feel  it,  too,  to  be  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  repu- 
tation of  a  brave  and  honourable  man,  to  contribute  in  giving  publicity 
to  this  judicial  statement  of  his  conduct ;  a  statement  by  which  tlie 
misrepresentations  of  the  enemy  are  corrected,  and  the  vague  whia* 
pers  of  private  malignity  triumphantly  refuted.    In  the  course  of  tins 
investigation,  before  a  most  respectable  court,  and  conducted  t)y  a 
judge  advocate  of  high  legal  reputation  and  ability,  all  the  surviving 
officers  of  the  President  were  examined ;  many  of  them  generally 
known  in  the  community  as  gentlemen  of  unimpcached  honour  and 
veracity,  of  intelligence,  information,  and  high  promise.     Their  evi- 
dence corroborates,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  ofQpial  statement  of 
Commodore  Decatur.     It  fully  appears,  that  the  President,  on  her 
leaving  the  port  of  New- York,  struck  upon  the  bar,  where  she  re- 
ceived injuries  by  which  her  sailing  was  greatly  impeded,  and  the  ef- 
fect was  afterwards  very  visible  on  her  arrival  at  Bermuda,  where  if 
was  observed  that  she  was  much  hogged  and  twisted.     That  in  conse- 
quence of  this  accident,  in  spite  of  the  skill  and  resources  displayed 
by  her  commander,  and  the  seamanship  of  her  crew,  she  was  at  last 
come  up  with  by  the  leading  ship  of  the  British  squadron,  the  Endy- 
mion,  a  frigate  of  equal  force  with  herself     That  after  a  short  action, 
within  musket  shot,  the  Endymion  edged  off,  and  hauled  up  for  her  com- 
panions, and  her  fire  continued  to  slacken,  at  length  firing  only  one  or 
two  guns  every  minute  or  two,  and  finally  ceasing  altogether.  The  other 
ships  now  coming  up,  the  President  left  her ;  the  President  being  then  in 
perfect  condition  to  make  battle,  whilst  the  Endymion  was  neither  in  a 
situation  to  pursue,  or  to  manoeuvre  in  action ;  and  when  the  President 
hauled  up,  and  presented  her  stem  to  the  Endy  mion's  broadside,  she  did 
Bot  fire  a  gun.    That  between  two  and  three  hours  after,  the  Endymion 
being  then  seven  miles  astern,  after  receiving  several  broadsides  from 
the  Pomone,  Commodore  Decatur  struck  to  the  Pomone  and  Tencdos 
frigates,  and  the  Majestic  razee,  the  two  former  being  close  up  with  tbe 
President,  within  musket  shot,  and  the  other  within  gun-shot     In  the 
whole  body  of  testimony,  there  is  scarce  a  shade  of  variance,  except 
in  that  of  the  sailing  master,  and  this  goes  to  little  more  than  mere 
matter  of  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  the  course  of  measures  pursued 
in  attempting  to  escape. 

In  short,  it  is  impossible  for  any  reader,  however  inexpert  he  may 
be  in  naval  affairs,  not  to  anticipate  in  his  own  judgment  the  opinion 
BO  strongly  expressed  by  the  court,  "  that  if  victory  had  met  with  its 
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common  reward,  tlie  Endjmion's  name  would  have  been  added  to 
our  list  of  naval  conquests ;  and  in  this  unequal  contest,  if  the  enemjr 
gained  a  ship,  the  victory  was  ours.  That  Commodore  Decatur,  as 
wrll  during  the  chase,  as  through  the  contest,  evinced  great  judgment 
anr'  skill,  perfect  coolness,  the  most  determined  resolution  and  heroic 
con  rage ;  and  that  his  conduct,  and  that  of  his  officers  and  men,  is 
hig!ily  honourable  to  the  navy,  and  deserves  the  wannest  gratitude  of 
their  country." 

There  is  one  circumstance  so  charactcrielic  of  the  commodore,  and 
so  honourable  to  his  crew,  that  it  must  not  he  omitted ;  and  it  cannot 
foe  better  narrated  than  in  the  words  of  the  court:  "  We  think  it  due 
Co  Commodore  Decatur,  and  \u9>  heroic  officers  and  crew,  to  notice 
the  proposition  he  made  to  board  the  Endyniion,  when  he  found  she 
was  coming  up,  (for  the  purpose  of  availing  himself  of  her  superior 
sailing  to  escape  with  his  crew,)  and  the  manner  in  which  this  propo- 
sition was  received  b}^  his  gallant  crew.  Such  a  design  could  only 
have  been  conceive<l  by  a  soul  without  ftar,  and  approved,  with  en* 
thusiastic  cheerings,  by  men  regardless  of  danger." 

The  directness,  the  general  intelligence,  and  the  perfect  coincidence 
of  the  evidence,  as  to  every  material  point,  is  such  as  to  leave  the 
mind  without  the  slightest  shade  of  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  their  te»^ 
timony — a  conclusion  which  we  think  is,  if  possible,  rendered  more 
certain,  by  the  evident  reluctance,  and  personal  hoslility,of  ooeof  the 
witnesses. 

The  present  publication  is  nothing  more  than  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court,  together  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  &c.  It  certainly  contains  evidence  enough^  and  more 
thai!  enough,  to  justify  the  sentiments  and  opinions  expressed  by  the 
court;  if,  however,  more  were  wajited,  it  may  be  found  in  theaccoimt 
of  the  action  drawn  up  and  published  at  Bermuda,  by  the  officers  of  the 
Pomone,  which  will  be  found  to  agree,  in  most  particulars,  with  the 
statement  of  our  officers.  It  differs  only  in  representing  the  Preudent 
as  having  struck  to  the  Pomone  alone,  after  the  action  with  the  En- 
dymion,  while  the  Tenedos  was  three  miles  astern ;  and  this  is  ft 
curcumstance  about  which  (as  it  was  night,  and  in  a  moment  of  uude- 
ty  and  confusion)  fair  and  credible  witnesses  might  easily  differ.  la 
fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject :  the  President  wis  taken 
by  the  British  scjuadron,  and  not  by  the  Endymion. 

A  Court  of  Inquiry  has  lately  been  held  at  New-Tork  to  Sovesti- 
gate  the  conduct  of  Captain  Elliot,  in  the  battle  oo  Lake  Erie.  It 
was  called  at  the  request  of  that  officer  himself,  in  coDsequence  of 
eome  misrepresentations  of  his  conduct  in  that  action,  contained  ia 
the  proceedings  of  the  British  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  Captain 
Barclay. 

The  opinion  pronounced  by  the  court  is  highly  honourable  to  Cap- 
tain Elliot. 

We  understand  tliat  the  proceedings  of  thb  court  will  shortly  be 
published. 
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The  Hunting  of  BadUwe^  a  Dramatic  Tak.  8vo.  Edm*  1814> 

[From  the  Scottish  Review.] 

1  HIS  is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  production,  in  which 
the  faults  and  the  beauties  are  almost  equally  indications  of  no 
common-rate  talents.  The  hitherto  unknown  author  has  marked 
out  a  path  for  himself  with  all  the  boldness  at  least,  if  not  with 
all  the  originality,  of  Shakspeare.  Those  infringements  of  dra- 
matic rules,  or,  in  other  words,  those  transgressions  of  proba« 
bility  and  good  taste,  into  which  that  master  of  the  art  was 
betrayed  by  ignorance,  allured  by  indolence,  or  hurried  by  the 
fervours  of  an  impetuous  imagination,  the  author  seems  to 
have  adopted  from  choice;  and  whilst  he  flounders,  in  com- 
pany with  his  great   master,  through   all  the   fragments  of 
broken  unities,  he  certainly  comes  nearer  to  him  in  his  most 
daring  and  unequalled  flights  than  perhaps  any  modem  poet* 
In  order,  theremre,  to  convey  some  idea  of  his  excellencies^ 
we  shall  give  a  short  outline  of  the  story,  with  such  extracts 
as  in  our  judgment,  tend  to  establish  the  truth  of  our  opinion* 
The  scene  opens  with  a  conversation  between  Glen-Garnet 
and  Kilmorack,  who,  as  we  learn  from  their  own  mouths^stre 
part  of  a  ro}ral  party  of  pleasure  enjoying  the  amusement  of 
stag-hunting  in  (Usguised  dresses,  and  under  feigned  titles. 

<  Gar,  This  is  a  dull  retreat! — What  seek  we  hers 
Amid  this  waste  where  desolation  scoWls, 
And  the  red  torrcDti  brawling  down  the  linn^ 

Vol.  V.  A^nri;  Serm.  45 
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Sings  everlasting  discord?  where  the  mists, 
Drizzly  and  dank,  hang  lingering  on  the  bosom 
Of  the  bleak  wilderness;  and  winter's  flag, 
White  as  the  speck  upon  the  North's  cold  cheek, 
Scutcheons  the  hill  for  ever?— Are  our  minds 
Estranged  from  reason*s  guidance,  thus  to  tilt 
Against  each  principle  and  l>old  appeal 
She  makes  to  manhood?'  P.  1 . 

In  the  course  of  this  dialogue,  Badenoch,  another  of  the 
disguised  nobles,  joins  the  party,  and  gives  the  following  spi- 
rited account  of  his  success  in  the  chacc: 

*  Bad.  At  first  his  horns  I  saw, 
Between  me  and  the  welkin,  cut  the  wind; 

So  swift,  they  whistled  in't,  and  play'd  and  toss'd 

As  light  as  the  tall  branchy  fern  when  wav'd 

By  summer  gale.— My  heart  with  ardour  heav'd! 

Anon  he  came,  and  belted  the  green  hill 

Swifter  than  ever  raven  scoop'd  the  airl 

Proud  of  his  matchless  speed,  he  snuff 'd  the  wind, 

And  bore  his  brow  so  high,  as  he  disdain'd 

The  earth  and  heaven.  I  aim'd  afar  before  him; 

Just  in  the  shadow  of  his  bawsin'd  ear 

The  arrow  stuck — headlong  he  fell,  then,  rising. 

Bolted  aloft  in  air,  as  he  would  scale 

The  windows  ofthejinnament.  The  bounds 

He  made  adown  the  steep  were  aimless  quite; 

'Twas  the  last  burst  of  life — the  last  exertion. 

He  flounder'd  oft,  till  in  the  mead  below 

Grovelling  he  lay.— His  slender  limbs,  convuls'd. 

Pawed  the  green  sward,  still  struggling  to  proceed} 

But  his  fair  head,  disgrac'd  and  crimson-dyed, 

Refused  to  leave  its  flowery  pillow  more.'  Pp.  4,  5. 

The  scaling  of  the  windows  of  heaven  is  perhaps  too  loftj- 
a  simile  for  the  vaultvig'  of  a  wounded  stag.  From  this  con- 
versation it  appears  that  Badenoch,  a  licentious  profligate,  has 
a  plot  upon  the  virtue  of  Matilda,  Lord  Crawford's  fair  but 
proud  and  suspected  wife,  who  is 

*  Elegant,  comely,  and  tall. 

As  is  the  poplar's  stem;  and  her  dark  locksi 
Half  curling  o'er  her  eagle  eye,  appear 
Like  ebon  wreaths  on  polished  ivory.'  P.  7. 

With  whom  the  milder  graces  of  Annabel,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Drummond,  are  finely  contrasted  by  Kilmorack, 

■  *  The  chaste  snow 

That  falls  o'er  night,  when  neither  smoke  nor  stearoi 

No,  not  the  smallest  atom  is  afloat 

To  grime  its  breast)  is  not  more  pure  than  slie.'  P.  8. 
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Badenoch,  who  is  wdl  oiamed,  after  houting  of  hit  seveib- 
teen  mistresses,  ia  found  to  be  di^e  teducer  o£  £ltiior^  tbv 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Match,  and  wlio  is  now*  atten^ifljg; 
him  in  the  dress  and  the  character  of  a  page«  Annabel  ia 
pleased  with  the  courtly  manners  and  address  of  this  knights, 
but  particularly  with  Kilmorack.  Sir  Ronald,  one  of  the  partjr, 
in  order  to  warn  the  misuspecting  Annabel  of  her  lover's  base 
designs,  narrates  die  following  beautiful  incident: 

<  Once  on  a  lovely  day,— it  was  in  spring, 
I  rested  on  the  height  of  that  dread  cUff 
That  overlooks  old  Stirling.  AH  was  gay; 
The  birds  sung  sweet;  the  trees  put  forth  their  leaves, 
So  pale,  that  in  the  sun  they  look'd  like  blossoms: 
The  wild  thyme  and  the  vblet  deck*d  the  sward 
On  which  liay^  Bcenting  the  air  with  %mfeet9. 
Some  children  wandered  careless  on  the  hill, 
Selecting:  early  flowers.  My  heart  rejoic'd, 
For  all  was  glad  around  me.  One  sweet  maid 
Came  tripping  near,  eyeing,  with  gladsome  smile, 
Each  little  flower  that  bloom'd  upon  the  hill; 
Nimbly  she  pick'd  them,  minding  me  of  swan 
That  feeds  upon  the  waste.  I  blest  the  girl! 
She  was  not  maid  nor  cbUd,  but  of  that  age 
'Twixt  both,  when  purity  of  frame  and  soul 
Awaken  dreams  of  beauty  bom  in  heaven. 
Deep  in  a  little  den,  within  the  cliff, 
A  fiowret  caught  her  eye— -it  was  a  primrose 
Fair  flaunting  in  the  ^un.  With  eager  haste. 
Heedless  of  risk,  she  clamber'd  down  the  steep, 
Pluck'd  the  wish'd  flower— and  sigh'd;  for  when  she  saw 
The  depth  she  had  descended,  then  she  woke 
To  sense  of  danger.  All  her  flowers  she  dropt. 
And  tried  to  gain  the  height,  but  triied  in  vain!  •, 

1  hasted  to  her  rescue;  hut,  alas! 
I  came  too  late! 

jinna.  O  God!  and  did  she  &11? 

Rom.  Yes,  lady;  far,  far,  dawn  on  rocks  below 
Her  lovely  slender  form  was  found  at  rest! 
I  saw  her,  middle  idr,  fall  like  a  seraph 
From  out  the  firmament.  The  rooks  and  daws,  .    . 

That  fled  their  roost  in  thousands  at  the  ught, 
CurtainM  her  exit  from  my  palsied  eye 
And  dizzy  brain.  O!  never  will  that  scene 
Part  from  my  heart;  whiene'er  1  would  be  sad,  V^ 

I  think  of  it.'    Pp.  20—33. 

Soon  after  this  conversation,  we  findXord  Marcli,  in  search 
of  his  runaway  dauffhter  Elenor,  falling  in  with  an  honest- 
hearted  shepherd,  who  makes  him  acquainted  with  her  im* 
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happy  story,  and  affords  him  shelter  under  his  humble  roof. 
With  this  shepherd  Lord  March  holds  the  following  interest- 
ing conversation: 

<  Shrfi.  If  you  had  loved  a  wife,  to  you  more  dear 
Than  is  your  own  existence^  would  you  list 

To  see  her  very  virtues,  by  the  power 

Of  studied,  deep  deceit,  turned  to  her  banC} 

And  point  to  paths  of  ill?  To  see  her  love 

Estranged  from  you,  and  her  unweeting  heart 

Lured  into  slumbers  of  depravity? 

Or  say  you  had  a  daughter,  knight,  the  child 

Of  your  breathed  vows;  one  bred  beside  your  knee^ 

"Who  wont  to  sit  thereon,  and  clasp  your  arm 

In  her  young  bosom,  climb  your  chair,  and  throw 

Her  little  arms  around  your  neck,  and  kiss  you! 

Nay,  say  that  daughter  were  your  only  hopet 

The  sole  remaining  comfort  of  your  age,— 

You  tremble!  had  you  ever  a  daughter,  sir? 

*  Mar.  Yes,  yes,  O  yes! — I  had  a  daughter. 

<  S/tefi,  Then  you  can  judge.  But  did  you  love  that  daughter? 

*  Mar,  Love  her?— O  yes;  He  who  perceives  the  heart 
Knows  how  I  loved  hcv.'^Mide)  O  eternal  Heaven, 
What  bears  he  on?  my  soul's  in  agony. 

'  Shefi,  Could  you  endure  to  see  that  innocent 
Vilely  betrayed,  disgraced,  and  then  thrown  out 
Derisive  on  a  cold  injurious  world? 
Could  you  bear  this,  sir?— For  my  part  I  cannot; 
No,  and  I  will  not  bear  it.  I  will  go, 
And  dare  such  things!-*- What,  are  you  weepinj*:  too! 
Then  you  are  good,  and  God  will  bless  you  for  it. 

<  Mar.  Shepherd,  I  do  much  long  to  meet  those  men. 

<  Shffi,  Then  so  do  L  Come,  we'll  go  seek  them  straight. 

<  Aiar.  I  fain  would  balk  discovery— If  thou 
Wilt  lend  me  thy  atiire,  then  will  we  go 
And  meet  them  forthwith.'     Pp.  45,  46. 

The  shepherd  and  earl,  sallying  out  in  search  of  Badenoch, 
March  meets  him  in  the  pass,— they  come  to  an  explanatioD, 
fight,  and,  by  the  most  infamous  treachery,  March  is  killed. 
The  shepherd  returns  to  his  cottage  and  to  Elenor— the  now 
£aitherless  Elenor,  betwixt  whom  and  the  old  shepherd  this 
conversation  ensues: 

*  £Un.  Do  not  hear,  nor  sec  them  coming,  Sir? 

<  Oid  Shefi.  They've  not  had  time;  they  will  be  here  anon. 
Be  comforted,  dear  lady. 

« £/en^  The  weight  that  hangs  upon  my  heart  to-night 
Is  all  unbrookable^-would  it  were  broke! 
The  dead  have  peace  and  rest!  Have  they  not,  shepherd? 

« Oid  Shefi.  Yes,  they  have  rest;  peace  to  their  souls» 
Sweet  lady. 
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<  .S/en.  Tft^eir  honw  U.Terjr  «U1L  Of  all  i^ood  ^ 
'Tis  dangerotta  to  conjectures  Mind  b  loit  '     "* '      * " 

On  shoreless  tides,  or  wanders  darkling  on  '    *  .V 

0*er  vales  imroeasurablct  till  it  shrinks  ^r% 

Back  to  the  blsxe  of  time,  g^y  and  blind. 

Yet  tliey  do  sleep  so  sound)  so  peaceaMyi 

So  calm,  80  unmolestinfl^  side  by  sidei 

No  one  to  wrong  thenii  and  no  sin  to  Itire, 

That  I  have  often  thought  th^  were  most  happy  . 

Whom  the  Eternal  Wisdom  chose  to  ^l» 

In  early  lifct  from  this  most  wicked  world* 

O  yes,  the  dead  are  happy:  I'll  believe't 

With  my  whole  heart.  Yes,  yesi  the  dead  are  happy! 

The  scene  soon  after  changes  to  the  hall  of  Crawfordy 
where  Matilda  expects  the  returning  guests.  Lord  Crawford 
is  missing;  and,  according  to  Badenoch's  own  boasting  ae* 
count,  slain  by  him*  Matilda,  though  struck  with  respect  for 
his  prowess,  avows  her  abhorrence  of  her  huaband^s  murderer. 

<  Mat,  Thou  hast  wrought  horror,  and  my  souls  recoils 
From  thee  and  from  thy  love;  yet  I  admire 

Thy  wondrous  might!— What!  Crawford^  March^ 

Both  in  one  day!  I  did  not  ween  there  lived 

That  man  could  match  the  arm  of  my  Lord  Crawford. 

O,  thou  fell  fiend!  thou  hast  cut  off  a  knight 

Whom,  though  I  loved  not,  yet  am  bold  to  say, 

Scotland  bears  not  his  equal.  Therefore  listr— 

Hope  not  to  thrive  in  my  affection  hence: 

Thou  hast  effaced  thy  image  in  my  heart, 

And  placed  before  mine  eye  a  soul  deformed, 

Bloated  and  stained  with  blood.  All  I  concede 

Is  to  keep  silence  till  the  event  is  proved/    Pp.  64,  65. 

In  the  mean  time  Kilmorack  is  forming  a  scheme  with 
Coucy  to  carry  off  Annabel  from  her  father's  castle — a  request 
is  sent  for  a  last  personal  interview— -which,  notwithstanding 
the  foolish  advice  of  an  ambitious  mother,  is  refused;  but, 
some  how  or  other,  Annabel  goes  out  to  meet  her  father,  and 
falls  into  her  faithless  lover's  hands,  who  after  going  through 
all  the  usual  roimds  of  protestations,  adjurations,  and  asseve*- 
rations,  without  effect,  nas  recourse  to  force,  from  which  the 
lady  is  happily  rescued  by  her  guardian  angel  and  protector, 
Sir  Ronald* 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  John  Drummond  pays  a  visit  of  divi- 
nation to  the  cave  of  Merlin,  with  the  view  of  learning  Ae 
fortunes  of  his  house.  Tlus  introduces  a  scene  so  truly  origi- 
nal, that  we  cannot  avoid  putting  our  readers  in  possession  of 
the  most  prominent  parts  of  it. 
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SCENE  iy.—The  Cave  t^  Merlin. 

*  The  Sa^e  is  discovered  aaleefi,  dreaded  in  a  frock  ef  aatkcloth^  and 
a  white  cafi  on  his  head;  a  large  book  lying  often  before  him^  with 
great  red  characters^  and  a  dim  lamp,  burning  beside  him, 

*  Enter  Sir  John  Drummond. 

<  Drum,  Hail  to  the  centra]  habitant  who  dwells 

In  this  dread,  hallowed,  subterranean  home. 

Sacred  to  that  which  human  power  transcends!— 

Hail  to  thee,  mighty  Merlin!— ^ 

What! — Asleep! 

And  ope  before  him  that  mysterious  book 

Which  human  eye  hath  never  looked  upon! 

I'll  have  one  peep,  though  it  should  freeze  my  blood, 

(^He  goes  to  the  book^  looks  at  it^  then  starts^  holds  hie  head^ 
and  returns  to  the  front  of  the  stage, ^ 

Ah!  what  is  this?  methought  one  single  glance 

Of  these  red  characters  beamed  on  my  soul 

With  such  refulgence,  its  whole  powers  were  dazzled; 

Its  latent  principles  were  waked  anew. 

Expanded  like  the  halo  of  the  moon 

When  wading  from  the  dark  and  folding  cloudf 

And  nigh  had  melted  from  my  frame  for  ever! 

{Pause.)  Say  that  I  took  that  wondrous  book  a  while; 

I  should  be  wise  as  he,-— haply  much  wiser! 

'Tis  a  great  prize! — I  would  not  pilfer  ought; 

But  knowledge  is  a  treasure  that  should  charm 

All  bars  that  circumscribe  it  into  air. 

Say,  that  no  other  way  remains  but  this. 

Which  ever  can  reveal  to  mortal  man 

The  mysteries  of  that  book — all  argument 

Lags  impotent!-^Haply  a  week,  a  day, 

May  well  suffice  to  open  stores  of  wisdom 

Yet  sealed  from  man.— And  such  another  chance 

Ne'er  to  recur  again!— I'll  take  the  book. 

(^«  Drummond  retires  with  the  booky  thunder  and  Ughtmng^ 
and  shades^  like  s/iitits,  are  seen  gliding  at  the  further  end 
of  the  cave;  and  a  voice  is  heard  in  a  hlow  lamentable  tone.) 

*  Voice,  Wo  be  to  thee,  man,  that  ever  thou  wast  bomi 
(Pause,  Then  groans  and  low  tones  qf  music  are  heard,) 

*  Voice.  {As  before)  Awake! — awake! — ^O  Merlin}  awake! 
Thou  son  of  a  thousand  years! 

{Groans  and  tones  of  music  are  again  heard.) 

<  Enter  Crawford. 

Cra,  Heavens,  what  a  dreadful  coil!  Hell  has  been  here! 
I  heard  strange  sounds;  and  lo!  a  horseman  past^ 
In  mad  and  furious  guise,  away.  The  sage 
Is  fast  asleep. — Ho!  Merlin,  rouse  thyself; 
The  habitants  of  hell  and  earth  are  mi3Eed 
In  tournament.  Arise,  and  make  division! 
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<  Mer.  (WakH^r)  Oat  on  theK,  koightlWiur  Mk'at  Uiou 

here?  Begono.  - .     ' 
I  pity  all  thy  &)Uie%  but  to-nieht 
I  hold  no  talk  witli  thf  prepoateroas  race* 
I  know  thee;  Uiou  art  atefe  unto  a  woman}— 
That  thing  made  up  aU  the  adverse  grains 
Of  jarring  elements  and  steams  of  hell;-^ 
And  thou  art  come  to  prate  of  her  to  nae! 
I  say,  begone! 

<  Cra,  Great  prophet!  I'm  an  injured  man^  and  came 
To  thee  for  insight  and  lor  counsel. 

*  Mer,  Injured!— by  wHom? 

<  Cra,  By  some  mysterious  strangers; 
But  chiefly  by  a  woman,  whom  I  love. 

*  Mer.  Ay,  by  a  woman;-— Injored  by  a  woman! 
I  knew  it. — It  is  very  well  with  theel 

The  man  who  takes  that  scorpion  to  his  bosomi 
Deserves  the  worst  she  can  inflict.— Begone! 

'  Cra,  I  say  I  will  not  hencci  till  thou  ui^ld 
The  book  of  fate,  and  tell  me  all  my  doom. 

«  Merlin .  {Looking^  tnUse*  the  book)  Where  is  my  book?— 
Wretch!  hast  thou  touched  that  book? 

Cra,  I  touched  it  not;  but  ere  I  entered  here 
I  heard  unearthly  voices^  and  I  saw 
A  knight,  with  book  in's  arma»  pass  on  so  swiftt 
That  he  outrode  the  whiriwind)  and  brought  back     ' 
The  passing  gale  in's  face.  Adown  the  glen 
His  furious  courser  dashed  the  pebbled  path 
So  fierce,  it  seemed  to  rain  red  fire  around  him^ 
And  spatter  from  the  earth. — Your  book  is  gone! 

<  Mer.  Gone!  saidst  thou?  Wo,  then,  to  the  hapless  man; 
And  woe  to  all  that  touch  it!— Wov— wo^— wo! 

Nature  will  soon  be  in  a  stayless  uproar. 
And  all  the  elements  in  roaring  war. 
Oh!  there  are  openings  in  that  volumci  knighti 
That  naortal  may  not  look  upon  and  live! 
«  Cra,  How,  then,  dost  thou? 

<  Mer,  Think'st  thou  the  soul  that  animates  this  frame 
Is  mortal;  or  came  to  this  world  with  me? 

Ah,  no!  when  first  these  mysteries  1  learned, 
That  melted  from  its  earthly  tenementt 
And  left  this  mould  a  moving,  gi^iog  corpse. 

<  Cra.  O  dreadful!  dreadful! 

*  Mer,  Seven  days  I  lay  or  stalked  in  ghastfy  guise,  ^1 
Void  of  all  sense,  of  feeling,  or  of  mind;—  "pl' 
My  moveless  visage  held  its  idiot  gaza, 

And  my  two  eyes,  like  globes  of  burnished  glass, 

Flung  no  reflecting  inlage  inwardly; 

They  would  not  wink  even  in  the  noon^^lay  sun. 
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<  Cra,  How  was  this  vacancy  of  mind  supplied? 

<  Mer.  The  spirit,  that  now  directs  this  faded  formy 
Lived  ere  the  sun  or  stars  of  heaven  were  lighted; 
Ere  the  broad  world  was  in  the  centre  fixed 

Of  yon  great  frame  that  ever  spins  around  it. 
Wheeled  by  the  polar  angels.  She  has  journeyed 
O'er  the  unpaled  and  diamond  floors  of  heaven; 
Has  climbed  the  steep  brows  of  the  summer  moon, 
To  mark  her  Influence  on  things  below; 
Skimmed  o'er  her  glossy  seas,  dreamed  in  her  shades. 
Winged  the  blue  void,  and  sung  the  hymns  of  God 
On  yon  green  glimmering  star. 

<  Cra.  Sire,  my  heart  quakes,  and  all  my  blood  runs  cold» 
Hearing  thy  words— That  awfiil  book!-— 

<  Mer,  ril  tell  thee,  knight, 

Some  pages  in  that  book,  if  read  by  man 
Unused  to  guard  with  spell,  will  wake  the  dead! 
Tes,  you  shall  see  the  new  swollen  corpses  rise; 
Unbowelled  forms  in  bloated  winding  sheets, 
And  ribbed  skeletons,  shall  join  the  array. 
With  nerveless  joints  all  clattering  to  the  night! 
Even  the  dark  aisle  and  churchyard  ground  shall  stir. 
Heaving,  like  earthquake,  with  the  struggling  throes 
Of  crumbling  bones  and  congregated  dust! 

(Moansy  and  tones  of  music ^  are  heard,^ 
O  God!  the  book  is  optnedl'^Pause.) 
One  other  page  shall  rend  the  firmament. 

(Loud  thunder  with  lightning,) 
The  tumult  spreads  amain!-— What  shall  be  done? 
Where  are  my  lingering  spirits?— One  leaf  more, 
And  he  that  looks  shall  fall  a  senseless  mass; 
And  yet  that  mass  have  motion! 

(^Loud  groansy  and  deep,  tones  of  music y  are  heard,) 
'Tis  done!  he'll  look  no  more!— -O  hapless  man!— 
Good  knight,  if  thou  hast  pity  in  thy  heart. 
Or  sett'st  at  aught  the  miseries  of  men. 
Conduct  me  through  this  awful  night,  that  I 
That  relic  may  regain. 

'  Cra.  With  thee  I  fear  not; 
For  thou  can'st  quell  the  boisterous  elements: 
But  such  a  night  by  man  was  never  braved!     \^Exeuni, 

<  SCENE  V A  dark  Glen. 

Enter  Crawford,  leading  Merlin. 

*  Mer.  Where  are  we  now? 

'  Cra,  We  are  past  the  linns  of  Talloi  and  descend 
Into  the  vale.  Some  habitation's  nigh. 

<  Mer.  See'st  thou,  (for  my  old  eyes  are  dim,)  where  y0& 
Dark  cloud  impends,  and  all  these  thunders  jar? 

*  Cra,  'Tis  not  fitr  hence. 
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<  Jt/iiT.  Tbereletut  bendiour  coarse: 

My  book  it  there^— The  sprites  ha?e  done  their  worlc^ 

Spite  of  tlie  fiends^mi  enemies  of  man. 

I'll  tell  thee,  kniglif^— The  great  eternal  Power 

That  holds  the  balance  of  the  universci 

Is  this  dire  night  incensed;  and  sprites,  that  lie 

Chained  in  the  burning  stars,  lia^e  dashed  abroad, 

And  with  their  bolts,  blue-burning  {h>m  the  forge, 

Whiz,  boom,  and  rattle  through  me  foldy  night/    P.  76. 

In  continuation  we  find  them  at  a  shepherd's  cottage: 

<  fVom,  Confusion  is  abroad!  The  world's  last  day, 
The  awful  day  that  terminates  our  race. 

Draws  on  apace! — Now  is  the  change  beg^n!- 
Had  not  the  Eternal  strengthened  my  weak  heart, 
Thut  heart  had  sunk  beneath  th'  united  horrors 
Of  this  dire  night!— There  lics^my  good  old  mant 
Thib  moment  well,  the  next  a  ghastly  ogrse! 
And  none  but  I,  no  living  creature  near  me. 
To  close  his  eyes,  or  lay  his  lifeless  form. 
Here  have  we  lived  these  many  fleeting  years; 
We  knew  we  had  to  pari — we  talked  of  it— ' 
It  came  familiar,  and  we  were  resigned, 
And  loved  each  other  better.-— But  the  time, 
And  horror  of  the  scene,  what  heart  could  brook! 
The  wandering  rack  of  the  night-heaven  wheeled  back 
To  one  great  vortex  o'er  my  lonely  cot;  . 
The  thunders  poured  their  moddering  voices  forthi 
Till  the  earth  tottered,  and  the  liquid  flame 
Hissed  fluttering  o'er  the  floor! — All  this  I  stood. 
Yet,  desperately  resolute  as  I  was, 
Methinks  my  head  grew  crazed,  and  my  mind  wandered; 
For  I  remember,  and  the  thought  distracts,—- 
'Tis  like  a  cold  spear  trembling  in  my  breast^— - 
Methinks  I  saw  the  corpse  rise  from  the  t>ed. 
And  shake  its  head,  and  point  with  sightless  gaze. 

{Looking  at  the  bed  with  horror.^ 
It  cannot  be!  my  senses  are  benumbed! 
But  O,  that  book!  that  awful  book! — It  was 
No  mortal  man  who  left  it  in  such  horror. 

(^Her  eye  turna  to  the  bed;  %he  atarta^  atanda fixed  in  terror 
for  some  time^  then  slowly  lifts  her  eyes  to  heaven.) 

0  everlasting  Father,  what  is  this? 

Is  nature  all  reversed?  And  shall  the  dead 

Thus  rise,  and  motion  for  their  soul's  return?—  ' 

1  will  be  calm — what's  life  or  death  to  me?  ^ 
*Tis  nature's  last  convulsion!                                            - 

(She  kneels.  Thunder  and  lightning.  She  afi/iearsfor  some 
time  in  silent  devotion,  with  her  hand**  and  eyes  turned 
towards  heaven.^^A  loud  knock  at  the  door.)    . 
Vol.  V.  Neiv  Series  46 
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If  you  are  beings  of  this  world,  approach,— - 
Uplift  the  latch,  and  enter:-— AH  is  one! 
Or  be  you  summoning  angels,  you  are  welcome; 
Come  in!  come  in! — Alfs  one!  AlTs  one! 

Enter  MzRhis,  Jbiioitfrd  by  CRA^VF0RD. 

No,  no! — No  human  being  walks  to-nighl! 
Whence  art  thou,  grizly  form? — Deliver  straight 
Thy  dread  commission;  I  am  ready. 

'  Mer.  My  name  is  Merlin — this  a  friendly  knight: 
Be  not  alarmed. 

'  rr*i/w.  Art  thou  the  old  mysterious  sage,  who  dwell'st 
Deep  caverned  in  the  wild,  and  walk'st  the  night, 
To  read  the  heavens,  hold  converse  with  tlic  stars. 
And  to  the  dumb  and  bodiless  creation 
Give  earthly  voice  and  semblancy  of  frame? 
I  fear  thee  not! — All  is  confusion  here. 

<  Afcr.  Woman,  thy  speech  is  born  of  agony; 
What  so  distracts  thee? 

*  JVo7n.  There  my  husband  lies, 

Struck  lifeless  in  a  moment!— -That's  not  all — 
Once  and  again  that  pallid  form  arose. 
Shook  its  gray  locks,  and  wagged  its  head  at  me. 
'  Aftrr,  O  hapless,  hapless  man!— Saw  you  a  book? 
^  IVom,  Yes;  sure  I  did: — know'st  thou  aught  of  that  book? 

(^jis  hhe  mentiona  the  booky  they  all  atartj  and  look  at 
the  bed  with  horror,") 

<  Mer.  See  this  and  tremble,  knight. — In  that  same  state 
Was  I  for  days  and  nights. — Woman,  bring  me  the  book;-» 
All  shall  be  well. 

(^As  she  brings  the  book,  a  dressed  corpse  is  seen  to  stalk  acro99 
the  further  end  of  the  stage;  it  gors  off  a  few  seconds^  then 
returns  to  the  bed.  They  seem  terrified,  and  cling  to  Merlin,^ 

*  Cra,  Great  Sire,  can  that  form  live  again? 

*  Mer,  Ah,  no! — ^not  till  the  awful  day  of  retribution. 
The  human  soul  is  from  that  body  fled. 

Mixed  with  the  pure  celestial  flame  that  bums 

In  other  worlds,  fed  by  the  vital  sparks 

Which  human  beings  nurse; — from  that  beatitude 

'Tis  now  insepara'ile.  Should  other  spirit, 

Commissioned,  come  to  animate  his  frame. 

Unhappy  he!  I  would  not  undergo 

That  1  hnve  done,  for  empire  of  the  earth. 

I've  been  estranged  from  this  world  where  I  dwell, 

Holding  communion  with  another  where 

I  was  not  habitant,  and  with  its  dwellers, 

Of  whom  I  was  not  one. 

'  Worn.  Hast  thou  no  charm,  no  power  to  lay  the  dead. 
And  make  cold  dust  lie  still? 

'  Mer,  Yes:  would  to  heaven  I  could  as  easily 
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1^7  this  old  form  to  reat  as  I  can  bisl  . 

(He  takcM  a  cro99/rom  under  hi^/rech  i^oe»  $o  tJke  bedy 
and  ie  hemrd  rtiieating  these  worde:) 
Call  fulgentes  donius  Doodum  rcclusae  sunt:  •.. 
quiesce,^»domii,  donee  te  Rederoptor  e  tenebris  experget. 
Peace  to  bis  soul!— Now  he's  at  peace  for  ever. 
Good  woman)  say,  how  earnest  thou  by  that  book? 

'  M^otn,  Just  as  the  darkness  felU  there  came  one  inj 
A  knight;  he  seenied  with  shuddering:  horror  pale; 
No  word  he  spake,  but  left  the  book  and  fled. 
The  storm  was  on.— -My  husband  oped  the  book, 
For  he  could  ixad;— -And  aye  the  thunder  roared—- 
And  aye  he  read  and  read.  His  looks  were  changed. 
And  seemed  unearthly;— nigher,  nigher  still  — ^-^ 

The  storm  approached;  but  be  regarded  not. 
But  read  and  read;  till,  with  a  cry  that  spoke 
Unspeakable  amaze,  backward  he  fell. 
And  grasping  with  his  hands,  as  if  to  hold 
Something  that  would  not  stay,  that  instant  died.'    P.  83. 

Merlin,  after  revealing  the  high  destiny  of  Sir  John's  house, 
undergoes  a  final  change,  and  evanishes.  Sir  John  Dniinmond 
thus  relates  his  extraordinary  adventure  to  his  wife: 

<  Drum.  I  saw,  and  felt  malignant  spirits*  power: 
A  light  old  book  grew  heavier  than  a  rock; 
Low  voices  moaned  within  it;  beings  ran 
Vengeful  around  me.  My  gocxl  steed  they  scared 
A  thousand  times;  drove  him  o'er  steep)  o'er  crag. 
In  lake,  in  fen.  They  tittered  in  my  ears; 
And  scattered  burning  sulphur  in  my  path. 
I  yielded  up  the  prize; — a  prize  by  which 
^        I  might  have  moved  the  world;  but  not  before 
All  the  wild  spirits  round  the  mundane  sphere, 
That  swim  the  cloud,  or  pace  the  liquid  air, 
Were  in  commotion.  That  rash  deed  of  mine 
Hath  given  them  power  over  my  Annabel. 
Now  all  my  hope  in  this  vain  world  is  lost; 
And  ru  go  mourning  to  the  grave  for  her.'    P.  94. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Ronald  arrives  with  Sir  John's 
daughter,  whom  he  had  rescued,  and  whom,  after  due  delibe« 
ration,  and  some  preparatory  conversation  with  her  father,  he 
marries,  immediately  before  setdng  off  to  the  court  at  L^ith- 
gow,  from  whence  he  promises  to  retiurn  in  due  time  for  his 
bride.  The  plot  now  begins  to  thicken.«->Crawford,  habited  as 
an  old  friar,  arrives  at  his  own  domains,  where  he  meets  with 
the  seducer  of  his  wife,  Badenoch;  upon  which  some  conver* 
sation  ensues.  Whilst  Crawford  contmues  here  on  the  watch^ 
he  is  accosted  by  the  dhepherd  in  search  of  £lenor,  who  had 
run  mad. 
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<  Shefi,  'Tis  well  remembered.— I  am  come  in  search 
Of  a  poor  damsel,  whom  mishap  hath  reft 

Of  her  true  mind.-^She  hud  been  raving  much 
Of  this  same  castle;— -of  its  dame; — and  one 
Who  robbed  her  of  her  all.— Escaped  o'er  night> 
Her  steps  I  this  way  traced,  and  she  was  seen 
Enter  this  glen.  Have  you  observed  her,  sire? 

<  Friar.  I  saw  a  beauteous  country  maiden  stand 
Upon  the  margin  of  yon  rippling  stream, 

In  strange  fantastic  mood,  most  pitiable. 

Her  fading  cheek  was  on  her  shoulder  leaned; 

Her  lips  just  parted,  and  her  full  blue  eyes 

Pointed  inquisitive  into  the  air, 

Where  nought  was  to  be  seen:  Yet  she  there  saw 

Something  by  wild  imagination  framed; 

For  still  more  fixed  and  curious  grew  her  look, 

Till,  by  degrees,  her  hand  stole  from  her  breast. 

Where  it  was  placed,  as  with  intent  to  hold 

The  trembling  heart  within  its  ritadcl. 

Moved  imperceptibly  into  the  air, 

Till  it  was  pointed  at  the  very  aim 

On  which  her  eve  was  bent. — 'Ihen  all  at  once 

She  [)ulled  a  flower,  and  steeped  it  in  the  brook; 

Washing  her  lair  hands  with  such  frantic  haste 

As  if  the  waierof  the  stream  were  boiiing. 

She's  not  far  hence;  we'll  seek  her  conjunctly.     \^Exeunt» 

'SCENE  HI Another  part  of  the  Glen. 

linter  Elenor  in  a  fantantic  ruaset  dreaSy  carrying  9ome  Jiow» 
era;  she  looks  ruefully  ufiward^  and  motions  08  wit  A  intent  of 
extin^uitshing  a  light, 

*  ElcJi,  Will  none  take  pity  02  me,  and  put  out 
That  little  lamp,  or  turn  it  to  one  side? 
Wilt  thou  not  do  it?  were't  in  other  point 
Than  just  the  zenith,  I  could  bear  with  it; 
But  there  it  burns,  and  burns,  and  burns, 
And  my  poor  head  burns  with  it! 
Who  hung  it  there,  or  how  it  comes  suspended 
So  close  above  my  head,  I  cannot  learn; 
But  it  torments  me.  Oh,  sway  it  aside 
One  little  inch!  That  is  a  small  request,— 
Yet  none  will  do  it! — Yes,  I  know  thou  wilt; 
For  thou  art  kind,— kind, — kind,— kind! — 
Now, — now,— now,— now, — now;— 
Uh!—uh!—uh!— There  it  is  off. 
Now  I  am  well;— quite  well! — O,  what  a  weight 
Is  from  njy  heart!  'Tis  light, — light! 

{^iMughii  feebly  andfranticly;  it  dwindles  to  a  kind  qf  crying: 
come**  forward^  and  «/V«  down  in  a  feeble  convulsion  of 
Inuffhtcr.^ 
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I  cunnot  help  laughing^  at  the  conceit  of  the  poppy  beings  a  lord.  It 
Was  so  like!  like! — (^Laughe^  and  selects  a  daiay).  It  was  in  hard  cir* 
cum  stances  the  little  virgin-flower,  for  it  had  no  one  to  defend  or 
protect  it — It  said,  no;  and  the  tear  was  in  its  eye.— What  could  it 
do  more,  when  it  said  no,  no,  to  the  last?  And  it  wept  too.  (^IVeefia) 
— Then  it  laid  down  its  head  and  diedl  (  Weefiing  and  sobbing.) 

Enter  Shefiherd-and  Friar, 

'  Shcfi,  Elenl — Why  sitt'st  thou  weeping  here  alone 
Over  a  faded  flower^ 

♦  Elen.  Dost  thou  not  see 

How  all  the  virgin  gold  with  its  bosom 
Is  stolen  away;  and  all  theblushy  hues 
That  tinged  its  cheek?  O,  I  must  weep  for  it! 

'  Friar,  Kind  Heaven  restore  her!  She's  a  gentle  dame. 
And  is't  all  true  that  thou  hast  said  of  her? 
Seduced,  maltreated,  spurned  away  indignant 
Tor  a  new  flame!  Her  father  foully  murdered! 

'  Shefi.  All  by  this  upstart  lord,  who  governs  here. 

0  sire,  hast  thou  no  influence  with  Heaven, 
Whose  justice  stands  arraigned  by  such  misdeeds? 
Canst  thou  not  bring  the  forked  bolt  adown; 

Or  make  the  earth  to  ope  her  furnaced  jaws, 
And  gorge Jiim  to  the  centre?"  Pp.  107 — 110. 

We  do  not  remember  any  description  of  madness  which  can 
at  all  be  compared  with  this. — The  infamous  Badenoch,  in  or- 
der to  impose  upon  the  friar,  holds  dalliance  with  a  female 
whom  Crawford  imagines  to  be  his  wife;  but  an  interview  be- 
twixt Badenoch  and  Crawford  ensues,  which  leads  to  a  duel,  in 
which  Badenoch  is  slain,  and  with  his  last  breath  attests  the 
innocence  of  Matilda.  She  is  consequently  restored  to  her 
husband's  affection,  and  suffered  to  end  her  days  in  peace. 

Annabel,  who  had  been  married  to  Sir  Ronald,  is  now  foimd, 
along  with  her  father,  in  ^'  durance  vile."  They  have  appealed 
to  the  king  for  justice  upon  the  absconded  knight,  and,  after 
some  confinement  and  uncertainty,  are  given  to  understand  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  redress,  they  must  in  public  court  identify 
the  person  of  Sir  Ronald.-— The  trial  arrives— the  father  and 
d^Aighter  are  introduced — look  round  the  hall — and,  after 
being  reduced  to  the  very  extremity  of  despair,  observe  what 
follows: 

*  Drum,  O  daughter,  fears  for  thee  have  so  benumbed  me, 

1  can*t  distinguish  one  lord  from  another! 

<  Anna.  I  noted  some  I  knew  for  nothing  good. 
Sir  Ronald  is  not  there;  or  if  he  is, 
I  do  not  know  him. 

'  Drum,  Then  all  is  over!— I'll  move  heaven  and  earth 
For  thee,  my  Annabel. 

(77icy  turn  to  the  king:  Drum,  kneels,) 
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O  gracious  king, 

Behold  a  doatiiig,  a  distressed  old  man, 

And  this  poor  harinless  maiden,  with  compassioni 

When  ihou  becom'st  a  parent,  thou  may'st  feel 

What  1  now  suffer— 

(The  king  rises  much  agitated;  Annabel  screams j  then 
exclaims,) 
*  Jnna.  Sir  Ronald! 

<  Drum.  (Starting  ufi)  What  dost  thou  mean,  fond  girl? 
Sir  Ronald! — Where  is  Sir  Ronald? 

^  jinn  a.    The— the— king— (Z,eflrw«   on  Drumm<md*s   ioMom^ 

The  king  comes  donn^  and  takes  Annabel^s  hand  J) 
«  King,  My  love!  my  beauteous  Annabel,  forgive  mc! 
Yes,  Annabel,  Sir  Ronald  is  the  king, — 
Fair  Scotland's  king,- who  has  not  now  done  that 
He  blushes  to  acknowledge.^-(^f(7//7?^  her  by  his  side,) 
Thou  art  my  queen! 

For  love,  and  not  for  state,  thou  wcdded'st  me; 
Therefore  1  love  and  value  thee  the  more. 
Thy  sovereign  is  thy  husband,  Annabel:— 
My  dames  and  nobles  all,  this  is  your  queen. 

(./f//  come  forward^  and  make  obeisance  at  once  J) 

<  Omnrs.  Long  life  to  our  good  king  and  beauteous  queen! 
King  Robert  and  queen  Annabel  of  Scotland! 

{^Drummond  runs  ufi  greatly  agitated;  kneels  at  their  knee»t  iak' 
ing  hold  of  their  hands, ^^Cur tain  drofis*) 

Enough  has  been  quoted,  if  we  may  judge  from  our  own 
feelings,  fully  to  justify  our  original  position;  enough  to  prove 
that  the  author  is  no  common  man— and  that,  with  the  aid  of 
experience,  and  mature  judgment  and  taste,  there  b  no  degree 
of  excellence  which  he  may  not  hope  to  attain*  At  the  same 
time,  we,  who  are,  of  course,  less  liable  than  other  men  to  be 
misled  by  the  ardour  and  extravagances  of  imagination,^we 
who  sit  above  the  feculence  and  fermentation  of  inspiration, 
would  timely  admonish  him  of  the  sin  which  most  early  besets 
him— the  false  sublime;  or,  in  one  word,  the  bombast: 

*  He  outrode  the  whirlwind^  and  brought  back 
The  passing  gale  in^sface.*-  - 


Again: 


'Then,  risbg. 


Bolted  aloft  in  air,  as  he  would  scale 
The  windows  of  the  firmament*' 


In  point  of  indelicacy  and  silliness,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
following  stupid  enumeration  of  the  mistresses  of  Badenoch: 

<  Bad.  Let  pie  see,— (coun^fnjr  his  fingers  9iowiff9  fitnidngf  and 
shaking  his  head.) 
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<  KiL  Again  go  over  them.  What!  only  those? 
No  more  than  seventeen?  Right  moderate!* 

The  resolution  of  the  shepherd  to  punish  Badenoch  might, 
we  imagine,  have  been. expressed  in  more  dignified  and  appro- 
priate language. 

The  following  line  is  any  thing  but  poetry: 

<  Shefi,  Thou  shalt  have  suit  of  mine.— -Come  home  with  me.* 
The  mock  heroic  is  fully  caricatured  in  this  expression: 

<  Ron,  How  hapM  this  bloody  stern  monomachy?* 

But  after  all,  there  is,  we  do  not  say  a  redeeming,  but  we 
affirm  there  is  a  preponderating  quality,  in  the  great  merits  of 
this  little  dramatic  essay,  which  demands  our  highest  approba- 
tion.— Let  our  author  proceed  in  the  track  he  has  traced  for 
himself — let  him  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  which, 
though  not  faultless,  is  truly  original — ^let  him  even  commit 
sins  of  the  most  anti -unitarian  description— let  him  write,  in 
short,  according  to  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind,  provided  he 
continue  to  afford  us  such  incontestable  evidence  of  his  char- 
tered claims  on  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  poet. 


Anster  Fair:  A  Poem  in  Six  Cantos;  with  other  Poems*     8vo. 

Edin.  1814. 

f  From  the  Scottish  Roiew.  J 

Although  the  author  of  this  volume  has  not  put  his  name 
on  the  title-page,  the  bookbinder  has  announced,  by  a  placard 
on  the  outside,  that  it  is  the  production  of  *  W.  Tennant.^ 
Whether  he  be  some  'squire  whose  name  has  not  previously 
been  known  to  the  public,  or  some  inspired  shepherd,  we  can- 
not conjecture;  and  having  read  the  contents  of  the  book  in 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  status  which  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
written  holds  in  society,  we  shall  express  honestly  the  opinion 
we  have  formed  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  without  reference  to  his 
possible  eminence,  or  humbleness  of  condition. 

The  principle  poem  in  this  volume  seems  to  be  a  poetical  il- 
lustration of  the  old  song  *  Maggy  Lauder.*  With  that  song 
the  most  superfine  critic  and  the  most  rustic  reader  in  Scot- 
land must  be  quite  familiar  from  his  youth  upwards.  The  ca- 
tastrophe of  that  ballad  is  not,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  of  the 
most  moving  description.  Like  all  poetry,  however,  it  is  no 
doubt  a  little  figurative;  but,  taking  its  literal  meaning,  the 
burdrn  of  that  song  is  an  interview  betwixt  a  good  piper  and 
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an  Anster  lass,  who  relished  his  play,  danced  heartily  to  hit 
music,  and  invited  him  to  ^  spier*  for  her  if  he  should  agsun 
visit  an  ^  Anster  fair/  This  slender  foundation  is  the  basis  of 
an  epic  poem  in  six  cantos,  containing  above  3000  lines,  and 
filling  240  pages  of  letter-press.  The  author  has  not  guided  us 
through  his  long  track  of  fairy  land  by  a  prefatorj'  argument; 
and,  therefore,  before  saying  one  word  in  pr^se  or  in  censure, 
we  shall  give  an  account  of  the  fable  as  well  as  we  can  in  plun 
prose. 

Maggy  Lauder,  a  well  tocher ed  hiss  in  the  neighbourriood 
of  Anster,  (Anstruther,)  in  Fife,  of  a  comely  person,  and  pos- 
sessed of  sundry  other  qualifications  fitting  her  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  song,  was,  it  seems,  sorely  pressed  by  divers  lovers  to 
give  her  hand  in  wedlock.  Being  of  a  constitution  which  in- 
clined her  not  to  think  of  fanning  the  vestal  flame,  she  em- 
ployed herself  one  evening  in  picking  the  breast-bone  of  a 
hen,  and  cogitating  on  the  merits  of  her  numerous  suitors, 
when,  to  her  great  surprise,  a  very  pretty  little  gentleman, 
of  the  fairy  breed,  leaped  out  of  her  mustard-pot,  and,  after 
paying  his  devoirs  with  all  the  grace  of  a  prqtematural  being, 
he  advised  her  to  adopt  a  mode  of  selecting  a  husband  for 
the  comfort  of  her  body  and  mind.  The  advice  which  this 
monitor  gives  is,  that  she  shall  issue  a  proclamation  to  all  the 
king's  lieges,  (we  have  forgotten  to  mention,  that  these  im- 
portant events  are  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  reign' of 
James  V.)  who  have  any  desires  towards  her,  to  come  to  the 
Anster  fair,  imd,  by  a  fair  competition  in  certain  arts  and 
sciences,  to  SL-ttle  their  pretensions  to  her  hand.  After  plajring 
upon  a  very  pretty  little  pair  of  bagpipes  some  verj'  fine  mu- 
sic, to  which  the  lady  danced  alone  until  she  was  tired,  the 
piper,  in  a  most  pocticid  manner,  again  entered  into  his  ele- 
gant retireni-^nt,  the  mustard  pot.  Magg\'  ^  slept  and  waked' 
upon  the  business,  and  then  issued  an  advertisement  through 
tile  whole  kingdom,  that  all  who  felt  any  inclination  to  be 
honoured  with  her  hand  must  come  to  the  fair,  and  j^n  her 
heart  and  person  by  superiority  in  riding  an  ass-race— by  run- 
ning a  sack -race — ^by  playing  the  bagjjipe  best— and  by  telling 
the  best  stor\-.  In  consequence  of  this  notification,  rfie  king 
himself  and  all  the  world  ciune  to  the  fair,  and  the  competition 
commenced.  A  youth  from  the  border,  whose  real  name  was 
Robert  Scott,  but  who,  like  the  thieves  of  the  present  day,  had 
another,  alias  Kob  the  Ranter,  having  had  certain  supernatural 
intimations,  which  we  must  not  yet  reveal,  won  the  ass-race  by 
means  of  an  excellent  donkey.  He  also  won  the  sack-race,  be- 
ing strengthened  in  the  good  work  bv  some  secret  influence, 
in  J  being  only  opposed  seriously  by  an  Edinburgh  lawyer,  who. 
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under  the  direction  of  the  devil,  like  all  his  tribe,  first  played 
foul  game,  by  making  a  hole  in  his  sack,  out  of  which  he  put 
a  foot  in  running,  and  then  defended  the  trick  viva  voccj  until 
the  majesty  of  the  people  decided  against  him.  Rob  gained  the 
piping  prize  too,  but  not  very  honourably;  for  some  sprite  sent 
u  ball  of  fire  which  burnt  the  bags  of  all  the  other  pipers,  and 
left  to  Rob  alone  a  sound  instrument.  He  played  up  his  chanter, 
which  '  discoursed'  most  eloquent  music,  so  movingly,  that  the 
king  and  all  his  subjects  convened,   danced  themselves  into 
breathlessness  and  perspiration,  and  his  majesty  could  scarcely 
give  directions  about  the  last  feat— the  tale-telling.  Rob,  how- 
ever, true  to  the  border  lyre,  and  the  minstrelsy  thereof,  told 
a  long  cock-and-a-bull  story  about  the  celebrated  wizard  Mi- 
chael Scott,  the  main  facts  of  which  were,  that  a  bull  tore  off  a 
lover's  nose  with  its  horn,  while  the  said  lover  attempted  to 
rescue  his  mistress  from  being  gored  by  the  brute:  that  the 
lady  was  unkind  to  the  noseless  youth,  and  received  the  atten- 
tions of  another  person;  that  she  was  patronised  by  the  wizard, 
who  was  converted  into  a  hare  one  day  as  he  sat,  in  great  state, 
carving  at  table,  by  virtue  of  a  violent  knock  on  the  scuU 
with  a  long  stick;  that  the  said  wizard  found  refuge  in  a  Jaw 
hole  (common  sewer)  from  canine  pursuit;  that  the  lady  was 
afterwards  mortified  for  slighting  her  lover,  by  having  her  nose 
elongated  in  company  so  much  as  to  drop  into  her  plate  of 
broth,  and  by  getting  a  hump  on  her  back  through  the  power 
necromancy.  The  moral  of  the  tale  is,  that  a  lady  should  never 
jilt  a  gentleman.  There  is  no  competitor  of  the  rhyming  race, 
and  Rob  gains  the  prize,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  lay,  as  of  the  want  of  opposition.  The  fair  is  pro- 
claimed at  an  end;  the  crowds  move  off  to  their  respective 
places  of  abode;  and  the  king  and  the  victorious  lover  accompany 
Maggy  to  her  house,  where   the    long  story  closes   with  a 
supper. 

At  supper  the  happy  Mr.  Scott  makes  a  speech  to  the  king, 
and  honestly  confesses  that  he  was  inspired  in  his  pursuit  of 
Maggy,  and  that,  when  the  mustard-pot  proclamation  reached 
him,  a  fairy  lady,  from  his  pepper-box,  had  directed  him  how 
to  proceed.  To  corroborate  his  story,  and  to  check  the  titters 
which  were  beginning  to  break  upon  him  when  he  produced  the 
wonderous  pepper-box,  Maggy's  mustard-pot  and  his  said 
pepper-box  both  begin  to  cut  capers  on  the  table-cloth,  and, 
skipping  through  among  the  plates,  approximate  one  another, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  the  beholders;  and,  oh  reaching 
the  middle  of  the  table,  out  start  from  their  different  prison- 
houses  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Puck,  the  two  fairies  who  had  directed 
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the  whole  of  this  sublime  drama.  After  various  evolutions  the 
plot  is  fully  unravelled.  These  two  fairies  had,  it  seems,  offen- 
cd  the  arch  wizard  Michael  Scott,  (who  was  turned  into  a  hare, 
as  above  mentioned,)  and  he  in  revenge  had  put  the  husband, 
after  a  beating  on  the  breech,  into  the  mustard-pot,  and  the  lady 
into  the  pepper-box,  declaring  that  they  should  not  again  be  con- 
nubiallv  united  until  the  handsomest  lad  and  lass  in  Scotland 
should  be  man  and  wife.  In  order  to  effect  the  deliverance  of 
her  subjects  from  their  durance,  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  guided 
the  consecrated  vessels  aright  into  good  hands,  and  suggested 
to  the  prisoners  the  plan  of  Anster  fair;  and  to  accomplish  the 
outlet  of  Tom  and  Mrs.  Puck,  it  was  necessary  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ranter  should  be  proclaimed  man  and  wife  with  trumpets. 
After  the  piuticulars  are  told,  after  the  little  man  and  wife  hug 
one  another,  and  the  health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Puck  is  toasted  by 
the  festive  prince  of  that  day  with  three  times  three,  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  v/ho  are  most  delicately 
left  to  themselves  without  farther  notice;  and  the  great  and 
celebrated  city  of  Anster  is  described  to  have  been  as  gay  that 
night  as  London  itself  could  possibly  be  on  some  recent  occa- 
sions—huzzas, illuminations,  and  all  the  et  ceteras  of  modem 
rejoicing  abounded — save  and  except  always  a  sea  fight  on  shore. 
Such  is  the  burden  of  this  song;  and  it  really  bids  defiance  to 
rriticism.  The  author  of  it  is  evidcntlv  a  man  of  considerable 
poetical  genius,  or  we  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write 
a  syllable  about  his  production;  but  he  has  been  miserably  mis- 
guided by  some  propensity  for  which  we  cannot  account.  It  is 
quite  impossible,  for  us  at  least,  to  discover  what  his  object 
was  in  writing  this  thing;  whether  he  meant  seriously  to  write  a 
burlesque  on  poetry-,  or  only  to  give  a  ludicrous,  because  an  in- 
congruous, ])icture  of  scenes  which  im^ht  possibly  exist,  blend- 
ed with  as  much  of  the  mari'ellous  and  unnatural  as  to  prove 
that  he  possessed  an  origincil  fancy,  and  could  work  widi  the 
machiner}^  of  other  ages.  Perhaj^s  he  had  no  ver}"  well  defined 
purpose  in  his  mind;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  are  not  so  acute  as  to 
discover  whether  Anster  Fair  is  written  in  sheer  mockery  of 
all  poets  and  poetrj',  cr  with  the  view  of  painting  nature,  or 
something  like  it.  It  is  an  incomprehensible,  and,  in  our  estima- 
tion, a  puerile  jumble.  Let  us  not  be  thought  harsh,  because 
we  do  not  give  unineasurcd  and  indiscriminate  praise;  for  criti- 
cism of  that  kinJ  no  autliqr  ought  to  thank  us;  and  though  we 
slvall  hy-:ind-hy  most  willingly  give  this  author  the  praise  to 
wlilch  we  think  liim  really  entitlfd,  false  delicacy,  affectation 
of  tencitfrnc'Sf^,  shall  rot  dctir  us  from  obj'^cting  to  faults  which 
live  not  i?vJced  p'  cii]j;ir  to  him,  but  to  which  lie  has  put  in  hi* 
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claim  for  an  ample  share.  We  caxmot  afford  rocMn  for  a  tainute 
criticism,  but  snail  limit  our  remarks  to  the  characterisdcal 
qua  ities  of  the  '  Anster  Fair*' 

And,  first,  as  to  the  general  structure  and  nature  of  the  faU^ 
really,  after  stripping  it  of  the  obscurity  through  which  it  toila' 
in  many  a  stanza-~d^er  telling  in  prose  all  that  is  told  in  verse^* 
it  tuiiis  out  to  be  quite  a  hoax*  A  poem  at  this  time  of  day^  in 
which  the  grand  agents  are  fEuries,  or  other  preternatural  bemgs^ 
is  quite  intolerable:  in  that  respect  it  is  not  now  even  admissible 
into  the  nursery,  or  rustic  winter  evenings'  entertainment;  for 
all  the  legend-mongers,  the  prosing  old  women  who  are  w<mt  to 
fill  the  hearts  of  children  with  alarm  at  the  sight  of  their  own 
shadows,  and  to  disorder  the  heads  of  grown  oiildren  with  ex- 
travagant stories  of  witches,  and  warlocks,  and  hobgoblins,  have 
died  out,  and  a  plain,  natural,  and  rational  race  has  arisen,  who 
have  no  relish  for  romances  of  the  incredible  kind*  There  must 
be  something  at  least  natural  in  the  frame  of  modern  poetrjr; 
and,  except  the  border  race  of  bards,  no  man  now  dratma  of 
shocking  the  public  taste  with  the  superstitions  and  fiooleries  of 
ruder  times.  Even  those  who  are  the  warmest  advocates  of  the^ 
fays,  and  wizards,  and  water-kelpies,  are  compelled  to  confess 
that  it  is  not  to  those  appendages  that  the  readers  of  Mr.  Scott 
and  his  fraternity  give  one  atom  of  their  admiration*  That  a 
man  of  poetical  genius  can  impart  a  charm  to  the  most  absurd, 
unnatural,  and  outrageous  fictions,  by  the  deonations  which  his 
fancy  throws  around  them,  is  most  true;  but  still  those  charac- 
teristics are  defects,  they  lessen  the  delight  of  the  reader,  and 
destroy,  in  a  great  measure,  that  full  effect  which  a  purer  taste 
and  the  same  genius  would  have  conferred.  The  province  of 
poetry  is  undoubtedly  to  please;  but  it  is  to  please  in  the  very- 
highest  degree  of  which  it  is  capable;  and,  therefore,  every 
circumstance  which  tends  to  diminish  the  pleasure  arising 
from  poetical  inventions — every  thing  monstrous  in  conception 
—every  thing  incongruous  in  execution— every  thinff  that  vio- 
lates the  natural,  permanent,  and  universal  feelings  of  mankind, 
is  an  abatement  of  the  excellence  which  conunands  universal 
approbation  in  any  poetical  composition.  We  are  quite  aware 
of  certain  canons  in  criticism  which  hold  preternatural  agency 
indispensable  to  epic  poetry;  and  some  people,  peiiiaps,  would 
deem  it  quite  anti-Homeric  to  move  in  epic  measures  without, 
the  aid  of  machinery  worked  by  the  gods,  or  other  local  and 
temporary  objects  of  superstition.  But,  holding  all  criticism, 
as  well  as  poetry,  amenable  to  the  same  tribunal— undistcHted 
and  cultivated  rationality-— we  must  resolutely  turn  our  backs 
on  any  dogmas  which  nulitate  against  nature*  It  iis  not  the 
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gods  of  Homer  that  are  the  objects  of  modem  poetic  idolauy;  it 
is  the  soul  that  animates  the  whole  frame  of  his  Iliad  by  which 
the  admiration  of  all  ages  is  led  captive.  It  is  not  Milton  s 
hellish  spirits,  embodied  in  attributes  of  mortalit\'',  in  whom 
we  naturally  take  an  interest;  we  are  hurried  along  by  the 
torrent-power  of  his  imagination,  until  we  forget  our  first 
strong  repugnance  to  have  faith  in  the  existence  of  the  beings 
created  by  his  fancy.  But  these  are  the  master-minds  of  the 
world.  Who  dare  follow  in  their  path?— Mr.  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  gravely  employs  a  hunchbacked 
animal,  of  the  spirit  kind,  (we  forget  both  the  name  and  spe- 
cies) to  extricate  the  events  of  his  fable;  but  did  any  person 
ever  read  that  poem  without  being  disgusted  with  the  silly 
conceit?  Some  people,  we  believe,  are  so  peculiarly  constituted, 
that  the  very  name  of  a  baron's  hall,  or  of  a  witch,  forthwith 
fills  their  minds  with  images  which  they  mistake  for  poetical, 
and  a  set  of  barbarous  jangling  words  and  rhymes,  about  an 
Abbey  or  a  Donjon^  awaken  associations  which  seem  to  lead, 
by  an  invisible  path,  to  fairy  land.  But  this  is  a  diseased  and 
perishable  taste,  created  by  vulgar,  local,  and  individual  habits. 
Who,  beyond  the  influence  of  little  coteries  and  fleeting  fashions, 
can  swallow  the  garbage  in  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,  as  poetry  fitted  to  delight  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
or  endure  the  plagiarisms  and  imitations  to  which  that  collec- 
tion has  given  birth?  Those  relics  are  interesting  undoubtedly 
as  characteristical  of  other  times;  but  to  build  a  new  school, 
as  it  is  called,  on  such  a  basis,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  build« 
ing  on  a  foundation  of  sand;  it  is  indeed,  almost  already  swept 
away:  for  legendary  tales  are  now  so  common  and  so  bad,  that 
they  are  quite  out  of  fashion;  and  so  many  hop-step-and-leap 
poetasters  pass  before  the  public  eye,  that  they  move  into  ob- 
livion with  a  rapidity  only  equalled  by  that  of  their  poetical 
appearances.  As  an  illustration  of  our  doctrine,  we  would 
merely  appeal  to  every  reader  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry,  whether, 
in  recurring  to  a  perusal  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  (for 
example,)  he  does  not  uniformly  and  instinctively  open  Ac 
book  at  the  description  of  Melrose  Abbey,  the  apostrophe  to 
Caledonia,  or  some  of  those  pages  in  which  the  face  ud  die 
feelings  of  nature  are  delineated,  and  pass  over,  in  disgust  or 
forgetfulnesS)  the  baser  trash  of  incomprehensible  and  mysd- 
cal  superstition?  Who  now  thinks  of  the  raw-head  and  bloody- 
bone  ballads  of  Germany,  or  of  Mr.  Lewis's  Tales  of  Wonder? 
Who  reads  them  twice,  or  sympathizes  with  the  authors  of 
&uch  productions?  Apoetmay,  jrom  adventitious  circumstances, 
and  especially  if  he  possess  any  poetical  talent,  attract  fleeting 
notice  even  for  splendid  absurdities  and  extravagant  nonsense; 
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and  a  great  poet  may,  like  Shfkkspeare.  with  h]§  /W}td^e9  in 
Macbeth,  employ  the  superstitions,  of  his  own  ^gf^a^  jipwmv^ 
agents  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  cotempprary  b^ey^rsi  biit 
the  immorud  attributes  of  poetry^  those,  which  duum  ^  QO^^Ii^ 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  court  not  an  alliat^iwi^ 
obsolete  local  mythologies,  and  manners,  and  viilgaritiqi» .  Upofi 
these  grounds,  therefort,  we  apprehend  Mr*  Tennant  has  S0<- 
lected  his  poetical  theme  and  maclunery,  almost  aa  imuidicir 
ously  as  if  he  had  given  us  a  poem  in  which  all  the-Bfetfthen 
gods  had  flourished,  and  all  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
of  the  golden  age  had  piped  and  made  love  in  English  rjiymje 
couplets.  This  objectionable  character,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  utf 
to  preclude  all  cnance  of  Anster  Fair  ever  attaining  notice 
beyond  the  Good  Town,  or  the  little  circle  of  determined  ad« 
mirers  whom  every  man,  perhaps,  that  ever  wrote  a  Une  may 
reckon  upon;  but  Mn  Teimant  would  do*  well  not  to  expect 
acclamations  from  the  polite  mob  in  the  rude  republic  of  letteiis; 
and  we  would  advise  him,  should  he  indulge  himself  in.  the 
amusement  of  wriung  poetry,  to  devote  his  thoughts  to  subjects 
more  likely  to  be  acceptable,  and  evidendy  better  fitted  tajthe 
display  of  the  talents  he  possesses*  In  the  few  spedmens 
which  we  shall  subjoin,  our  readers  will  easily  perceive  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  poetical  feeling;  but  they  will  also  siee 
it  blended  and  omfounded  with  the  most  indiscriminate;  com- 
binations of  ribaldry,  coarseness,  and  illegitimate  wit*    • 

Mr.  Tennant's  intention  is  evidently  to  be  very  humorous; 
but  he  has  egregiously  mistaken  his  powers,  we  think,  as  well 
as  the  sources  of  what  he  aims  at  possessing.  Through,  the 
whole  of  his  poem  he  perpetually  substitutes  what  is  really  in 
its  own  nature  essentially  and  incorruptibly  elevated  for  the 
mock  heroic;  and  by  uniting  images  of  we  very  finest  and  most 
enchanting  description  with  mean  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds, 
he  produces  pictures  not  in  the  least  degree  amusing,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  quite  imsatisfactory  as  unnatural  combinations. 
It  is  not  by  the  mere  mixture  of  sublime  and  vidgar  images 
that  ludicrous  thoughts  are  engendered;  the  false  sublime  and 
its  kindred  bathos  well  combined  seldom  fail;  but  Mr*  Ten- 
nant seems  to  make  no  distinction*  He  often  introduces  good 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  and  circumstances,  which  are 
and  can  only  be  of  the  grave  and  sober  kind,  and  mig^t  form 
a  part  of  a  most  solemn  tragic  poem;  but  in  a  moment  some  in- 
congruous thought  IS  excited  l^  the  intrusion  of  a  word  or  a 
jcombination  utterly  unsuitable;  and  we  feel  the  ctisappokitment 
which  arises  from  being  unable  to  admire. whajt,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  admirable,  or  to  lau|^  at  a  conceit  which. 
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if  introduced  into  proper  company,  might  produce  such  an 
emotion,  Anster  Fair  is,  to  us,  entirely  destitute  of  genuine 
humour;  it  is  often  too  fine  for  the  subject;  and  it  is  by  far  too 
long,  and  too  pompous  in  its  versification,  for  ^  funny  delinea- 
tion of  a  vulgar  and  commonplace  scene,  Ferguson's  Leith 
Races,  and  Bums's  Holy  Fair,  are  exquisite  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  poetr\';  even  Butler  himselflBverwhelms  us  with  the 
never-ending  flash  of  his  Hudibras:  \w  tire  of  a  long  continued 
application  of  the  most  exquisite  stimuli.  These  remarks  are  not 
written  in  ill-nature,  or  with  any  view  to  chill  the  rising  fer- 
vour and  hope  of  a  young  poet.  We  have  much  more  delight 
in  giving  praise  than  in  finding  fault;  and  much  more  pleasure 
in  contemplating  the  aspirations  and  the  efforts  of  unknown 
genius,  than  in  puffing  the  tradesman-like  productions  of  fashion- 
able bards.  We  shall  not  fill  our  pages  with  notes  about  heavy 
lines,  false  quantities,  and  ill-applied  words  and  phrases;  but 
request  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  whole  from  a  few  of  the 
best  stanzas.  We  take  leave  of  our  author  with  the  belief  that 
he  will  trace  in  these  remarks  not  merely  a  friendly  remon- 
strance against  wasting  his  strength  in  an  ignoble  field  of  poetry, 
but  some  encouragement  to  traverse  those  regions  of  nature 
which  Goldsmith,  and  Thomson,  and  Bums,  and  Beattie,  and 
Campbell,  have  consecrated  as  the  true  scenes  of  poetical  en- 
chantment. We  wish  he  could  cancel  Anster  Fair,  were  it  not 
for  the  poetical  mind  which  it  discloses;  but  we  exhort  the 
author  in  future  to  avoid  writing  a  long  poem,  aspiring  to  hu- 
mour, in  tlie  Spenserian  stanza;  and,  above  all  things,  to  di- 
vorce from  his  poetic  embraces  the  Fair}^  Queen  and  her  entire 
suit  of  attendants. 

<  I  wish  I  had  a  cottaf>;e,  snug  and  neat, 

Upon  the  top  of  many-fountainM  *de, 
That  1  might  thence  in  holy  fervour  jjreet 

The  bright  gowned  morning  tripping  up  her  side; 
And  when  the  low  sun*s  glory -buskin*d  feet 

Walk  on  the  blue  wave  of  the  ^gcan  tide^ 
O,  I  would  kneel  me  down,  and  worahip  there 
The  God  who  gamish'd  out  a  world  so  bright  and  fair. 

<  The  sajfron-elboiv^d  morning  up  the  slope 

Of  heav'n  canariett  in  htv  jevjelCd  shocMf 
And  throws  o'er  Kelly-law's  sheep-nibbled  top 

Her  golden  a/iron  dripping  kindly  dews; 
And  never,  since  she  first  began  to  hofi 

Up  heaven*8  blue  causeway y  of  her  beams  profusey 
Shone  there  a  dawn  so  glorious  and  so  gay, 

M  shinea  the  merry  dawn  qf  Anater  market'day* 


■  ■■  «  1  ■•  nt     ■     -  •  * 

<  Round  through  the  vast  cUtumference  of  sky 

One  speck  of  small  cloud  cannot  eye  behold, 
Save  in  the  east  some  fleeces  bright  of  die, 

That  stripe  the  hem  of  heav'n  with  woolly  gold,    • 
Whereon  are  happy  angels  wont  to  lie 

Lolling,  in  amaranthine  flowers  enrolled, 
That  they  may  spy  the  precious  light  of  God, 
Flung  from  the  blessed  east  o*er  the  fair  earth  abroad. 

^  The  fair  earth  laughs  through  all  her  boundless  range, 

Heaving  her  green  hills  high  to  greet  the  beam; 
City  and  village,  steeple,  cot,  and  grange, 

Gilt  as  with  nature's  purest  leaf  gold  seem; 
The  heaths  and  upland  muirs,  and  fallows,  change 

Their  barren  brown  into  a  ruddy  gleam, 
And,  on  ten  thousand  dew-bent  leaves  and  sprays. 
Twinkle  ten  thousand  suns,  and  fling  their  petty  rays. 
^  Up  from  their  nests  and  fields  of  tender  com 

Full  merrily  the  little  sky-larks  spring. 
And  on  their  dew-bedabbled  pinions  borne. 

Mount  to  the  heaven's  blue  key-stone  flickering: 
They  turn  their  plume-soft  bosoms  to  the  mom. 

And  hail  the  genial  light,  and  cheerly  sing^ 
Echo  the  gladsome  hills  and  valleys  round, 
jfs  half  (he  bella  of  Fife  ring  hud  <md  evfcU  the  eound, 

<  For  when  the  first  up-sloping  ray  was  flung  - 

On  Anster  steeple's  swallow  harboring  top. 
Its  dell  and  ail  the  bella  around  were  rung 

Sonorous,  jangling  loud  wifhout  a  atofi; 
For  toilingly  each  bitter  beadle  Bwungy 

Ev^n  till  he  amok^d  with  sweat,  his  greasy  rope^ 
And  almost  broke  his  bell-wheely  ushering  in 
The  morn  of  Anster  fair  with  tinkle^tankling  din. 

<  Upon  a  little  dappled  nag,  whose  mane 

Seem'd  to  have  robb'd  the  steeds  of  Phaeton, 
Whose  bit,  and  pad,  and  fairly-fashion'd  rein. 

With  silvery  adornments  richly  shone, 
Came  Maggie  Lauder  forth,  enwheel'd  with  train 

Of  knights  and  lairds  around  her  trotting  on: 
At  James'  right  hand  she  rode,  a  beauteous  bride. 
That  well  dcserv'd  to  go  by  haughtiest  monarch's  side. 

«  Each  little  step  her  trampling  palfrey  took 

Shak'd  her  majestic  person  into  grace. 
And,  as  at  times  his  glossy  sides  she  strook 

Endearingly  with  whip's,green  silken  lace, 
(The  pranccr  seem'd  to  court  such  kind  rebuke,^ 

Loit'ring  with  wilful  tardiness  of  pace^) 
By  Jove,  the  very  waving  of  her  arm 
Had  power  a  brutish  lout  t'  unbrutify  apd  charm  1 
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<  Her  face  was  as  the  summer  cloudy  whereon 

The  dawning  sun  delights  to  rest  his  rajrs; 
Compared  with  ity  old  Sharon's  vale,  o'ergrowa 

With  flaunting  roses,  had  resigned  its  praise; 
For  why?  Her  face  with  heaven's  own  roses  shone> 

Mocking  the  mom  and  witching  men  to  gaze; 
And  he  that  gaz'd  with  cold  unsmitten  soul, 
That  blockheatPa  heart  vhu  ice  thrice  dak*d  beneath  the  pole. 

Her  locks,  apparent  tufts  of  wiry  gold, 

Lay  on  her  lily  temples,  fairly  danglings 
And  on  each  hair,  so  harmless  to  behold, 

j1  lover*9  90ul  hung'  mercileMsly  ttrangting: 
The  piping  silly  zephyrs  vied  t*  infold 

The  tresses  in  their  arms  so  slim  and  tangling, 
And  thrid  in  sport  these  lover-noosing  snares, 
And  play'd  at  hide-and-seek  amid  the  golden  hairs. 

<  Meantime,  the  rabblement,  with  fav'ring  shout> 

And  clapping  hand,  set  up  so  loud  a  din, 
As  almost  with  stark  terror  frighted  out 

Each  aa8*8  aoiU/rom  his  fiartic*lar  akin: 
Rattled  the  bursts  of  laughter  round  about; 

Grinn'd  every  phiz  with  mirth's  peculiar  grin; 
As  through  the  loan  they  saw  the  cuddies  awkward 
Bustling  some  straight,  some  thwart,  some  forward,  and 
some  backward. 

<  As  when  the  clouds,  by  gusty  whirlwind  riven, 

And  ivhi/i/i*d  into  confusion  pitchy-black, 
Detach'd,  fly  diverse  round  the  cope  of  heaven, 

Reeling  and  jostling  in  uncertain  rack. 
And  some  arc  northward,  some  are  southward  driven 

With  storm  embroiling  all  the  zodiac, 
Till  the  clash'd  clouds  send  out  the  fiery  flash, 
And  peals,  with  awful  roll,  the  long  loud  thunder  crash. 
Juat  in  auchjbul  confuaion  and  alarm 

Jostle  the  cuddies  with  rebellious  mind. 
All  drench'd  with  sweat,  internally  so  warm, 

They  loudly  bray  before,  and  belch  behind: 
But  who  is  yon,  the  foremost  of  the  swarm, 

That  scampers  fleetly  as  the  rain-raw  wind? 
'Tis  Robert  Scott,  if  1  can  trust  my  een; 
I  know  tlie  bord'rer  well  by  his  long  coat  of  g^en. 

<  With  hats  upon  their  heads  they  down  did  lighti 

Withouten  hats  disgracefully  they  ro&e; 
Clean  were  their  faces  ere  they  fell  and  brightf 

But  dirty-fac'd  they  got  up  on  their  toes; 
Strong  were  their  sinews  ere  they  fell  and  tight, 

Hifi*ahot  they  stood  up,  sprain'd  with  many  woes; 
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Blithe  were  their  aspects  ere  the  ground  they  took^ 
Grim  louring  rose  they  up)  with  crabbed  ghastful  look. 

<  And,  to  augment  their  sorrow  and  their  shames 

A  hail  abhorr'd  of  nauseous  rotten  eggs^ 
In  rascal  volleys  from  the  rabble  came 

Opprobrious,  on  their  bellies,  heads,  and  legs, 
Smearing  with  slime  that  ill  their  clothes  became, 

Whereby  they  stunk  like  waah-fioUuted  fiiga; 
For  in  each  sputt'ring  shell  a  juice  was  found, 
Foul  as  the  dribbling  pus  of  Philoctetes'  wound. 

*  Ah  then  with  grievous  limp  along  the  ground, 

They  sought  their  hats  that  had  so  flown  away, 
And  some  were,  cuff'd  and  much  disaster'd,  found,     ' 

And  haply  some  not  found  unto  this  day: 
Meanwhile,  with  vast  and  undiminished  bound. 

Sheer  through  the  bestial  wreck  and  disarray, 
The  brute  of  MesojKitam  hurries  on. 
And  in  his  madding  speed  devours  the  trembling  loan. 

*  Speed,  cuddy,  speed — one  short,  short  minute  more, 

And  finish'd  is  thy  toil,  and  won  the  race — 
Now — one  half  minute  and  thy  toils  are  o*er— 

His  toils  are  o'er  and  he  has  gain*d  the  base! 
Pie  shakes  his  tail,  the  conscious  conqueror; 

Joy  peeps  through  his  stupidity  of  face; 
He  seems  to  wait  the  monarch's  approbation, 
As  quiver  his  long  ears  with  self-congratulation.*— Oznro  3. 

With  these  specimens  of  Anster  fair,  we  take  our  leave  of 
it;  and  if  our  estimate  of  its  merits  be  erroneous,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  find  it  corrected  by  public  opinion. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

OF  THE  LATE 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  JAMES  LAUDERDALE, 

OF  TKNNESSEE. 
[For  the  Analectio  Magazinc.3 

When  a  brave  and  good  man  falls  in  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
tn',  the  memon'  of  his  v'.-tues  ought  not  to  perish  with  him. 
By  preserving  a  memorial  of  his  worth  and  valour,  we  furnish 
to  the  living  both  a  motive  and  a  model  for  imitation.  When 
to  this  consideration  is  added,  the  strong  feeling  of  personal 
friendship,  no  other  reason  need  be  given  for  offering  to  the 
world  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Colonel  Lauder- 
dale, who  bravely  fell  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Bienvemij 
on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  December,  1814. 

This  patriotic  soldier  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  a  descen- 
dant of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  respectal)le  families  of  that 
state.  He  was  bred  a  land  surv^eyor,  and  having  removed  with 
his  father's  family  to  West  Tennessee,  he  there  acquired  by 
the  accuracy  of  his  professional  knowledge  and  his  habits  of 
attentive  industry',  a  handsome  competency.  Although  no  mm 
enjoyed  with  more  sensibility  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  yet 
his  ardent  and  high-reaching  mind  panted  for  a  wider  field  of 
action— -for  scenes  o(  glory  and  brilliant  achievement.  At 
length  in  1 803,  when  a  large  lK)dy  of  militia  was  ordered  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi  Territorj%  to  take  possession  of 
Louisiana,  Lauderdale,  with  that  zeal  which  ever  characterized 
him,  joined  a  company  of  militia  and  marched  as  far  as 
Natchez  bv  land:  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  ceded  terri- 
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tory,  contrary  to  expectation,  was  peaceably  delivered  to  the 
commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose:— The  Tennessee 
militia  were  consequently  discharged,  and  returned  home. 

When,  in  1812,  the  secretary  at  war  ordered  General  Jack- 
son with  the  volunteers  from  Tennessee,  to  descend  the  Mis- 
sissippi for  the  defence  of  the  same  countr}*^,  against  an  attempt 
which  was  supposed  to  be  meditated  by  the  Spaniards,  he  was 
among  the  first  who  repaired  to  the  standard  of  his  country. 
Such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  merit,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  major  in  the  regiment  of  cavalr}^  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Colonel  Coffee;  and  though  no  opportunity  was  at 
that  time  afforded  him  to  display  the  gallant  spirit,  for  which 
he  afterwards  became  distinguished,  yet  such  was  the  cheer- 
fulness with  which  he  bore  the  hardships  and  privations  to 
which  that  expedition  was  so  remarkably  exposed,  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  season  and  the  scarcity  of  every  necessary  sup- 
ply; such  the  courage  he  imparted  to  his  men  by  his  example 
and  exhortation,  and  such  his  strict  attention  to  discipline  and 
instruction,  that  sufiicient  indications  were  afforded  to  those 
who  accompanied  him,  of  the  reputation  which  he  was  destin- 
ed to  acquire,  whenever  his  country  should  become  involved 
in  war. 

The  war  against  the  Creeks,  at  length  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  display  his  talents,  and  to  realize  the  high  hopes  which 
his  friends  had  so  justly  entertained.  The  forces  intended  to 
be  employed  against  this  ferocious  enemy,  who  had  so  long 
ravaged  our  frontiers  with  impunity,  were  to  be  drawn  princi- 
pally from  Tennessee.  Lauderdale  stood  foremost  amongst 
those  who  volunteered  their  services  on  that  important  occa- 
sion. He  was  now  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  brigade 
of  mounted  infantr}'^,  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  Coffee. 
It  is  impossible,  and  indeed  unnecessar}^,  to  particularize  the 
numerous  hardships,  privations,  and  dangers,  to  which  all  en- 
gaged in  that  expedition  were  exposed.  The  mounted  men 
being  sent  in  advance  for  the  protection  of  Madison  County, 
in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  which  was  hourly  expected  to  be 
invaded  and  ravaged,  were  joined  on  the  12th  of  October^ 
1813,  at  Camp  Coffee^  by  Major  General  Jackson  with  the 
infantry.— General  Coffee  was  now  ordered  to  scour  the  Black 
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Warrior^  and  fall  in  again  with  the  main  army  on  its  march  to 
tlic  Ten  Islands,  where  they  expected  to  meet  tlie  principal 
force  of  the  enemy.  In  this  excursion,  which  was  attended  with 
innumerable  difficulties.  Colonel  Lauderdale  deserved  and  re- 
ceived the  particular  praise  of  his  immediate  commander. 
Having  rejoined  the  main  army,  General  Coffee  was  a  second 
time  sent  in  advance,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  a  consider- 
able detachment  of  the  enemy  posted  at  Tatushatchie.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Colonel  Lauderdale  had  an 
opportunity  to  display  in  battle  his  bravery  and  skill  as  an 
officer;  and  his  conduct  in  this  successful  expedition  merited 
and  received  the  highest  encomiums.  A  few  days  after  tliis 
fc^rtunate  and  splendid  achievement,  the  commander  in  chief 
received  intelligence  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  advanc- 
ing to -meet  him,  had  invested  Talledegu,  a  fort  belonging  to 
the  friendly  part  of  the  Creek  nation,  with  a  view  of  wreak- 
ing their  vengcimce  on  those  who  hud  refused  to  join  in  hos- 
tilities against  the  whites,  and  of  possessing  themselves  of  the 
stores  it  contained.  He  immediately  detennined  on  attacking 
them  before  they  should  be  able  to  effect  their  purpose;  and 
with  this  view,  put  his  army  in  motion  at  midnight  of  the 
same  day  in  which  he  received  the  intelligence.  Having  come 
up  with  the  enemy  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  November, 
1813,  a  general  engagement  commenced,  and  was  maintained 
on  both  sides  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  obstinacy.  On  that 
memorable  occasion.  Colonel  Lauderdale  greatly  raised  the 
reputation  he  had  already  acquired.  His  bravery  and  his  skill 
were  alike  conspicuous;  but  unfortunately  while  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  encouraging  their  valour  by  his  own  example, 
he  received  a  wound  which  obliged  him  to  leave  the  field.  His 
fortitude,  on  this  occasion,  was  remarkable  even  among  soldiers. 
The  most  excruciating  agonies  were  not  sufficient  to  disturb 
the  habitual  cheerfulness  of  his  temper,  and  he  seemed  only  to 
lament  his  misfortune,  as  it  deprived  him  of  still  further  oppor- 
tunities to  distinguish  himself. 

After  the  battle  of  Talledega,  the  want  of  supplies  compelled 
the  commander  in  chief  to  return  to  his  encampment  at  the 
Ten  Islands.  The  same  cause,  combined  with  the  turbulence 
of  a  few  disappointed  officers,  produced  in  the  army  the  utmost 
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disquietude,  and  a  strong  inclination  to  abandon  an  expedition 
which  had  proceeded  thus  far  so  gloriously.  To  so  high  a  de- 
gree had  this  spirit  been  fomented  by  the  factious  and  design- 
ing, that  it  broke  out  on  several  occasions  into  bold  and  wide 
spread  mutiny;  and  nothing  but  the  energy  of  the  commanding 
general,  could  have  arrested  its  progress,  and  prevented  the 
most  fatal  calamities.  During  this  critical  situation  of  affairs, 
Colonel  Lauderdale,  though  confined  by  his  Avound  to  his  tent, 
made  a  noble  display  both  of  patriotism  and  of  firmness.  He 
exerted  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  back  the  deluded 
soldiery  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  those  who  had  led  them 
astray,  found  in  him  the  bold  exposcr  of  their  hidden  machi- 
nations, and  the  sternest  opposer  of  all  their  views.  Many  of 
these  had  been  his  closest  friends,  and  several  of  them  were  his 
near  relatives;  but  idolizing  his  country,  he  was  ever  ready, 
when  duty  called,  to  offer  up  on  her  altar,  friends,  Relatives, 
and  even  life  itself.  Never  were  his  feelings  observed  to  un- 
dergo so  severe  a  shock,  as  when  he  received  the  intelligence 
that  his  regiment,  led  by  the  colonel  commandant,  who  was  his 
friend  and  relation,  had  abandoned  its  post  and  was  returning 
home.  He  lifted  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  "  would  to  God 
that  the  ball  which  wounded  me,  had  passed  through  my  head, 
that  I  might  not  have  lived  to  witness  the  dishonour  of  my 
countrymen  and  friends." 

Scarcely  had  the  Creek  war  been  brought  to  a  successful 
termination,  Avhen  the  citizen  soldiers  of  Tennessee  were  again 
called  upon  to  engage  in  a  more  important  and  perilous  cam- 
paign. Great  Britain  disengaged  from  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  struggle  on  the  continent,  was  left  with  the  means  of 
prosecuting  the  war  against  America  on  a  broader  scale. 
Baffled  and  disgraced  at  everj'^  important  point  of  attack,  she 
at  last  determined  to  make  one  great  effort  to  close  the  war 
with  brilliancy,  and  accordingly  a  formidable  expedition  was 
planned  against  the  southern  section  of  the  union.  The  forces 
employed  were  composed  chiefly  of  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  and  led  by  officers  of  high  reputation,  experience 
and  merit.  Our  government  had  at  length  been  awakened  to 
a  due  sense  of  the  military  talents  of  General  Jackson,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  seventh  military  district. 
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and  charged  with  its  defence.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  thia 
great  commander,  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  genius 
and  abilit)^  of  General  Coffee,  and  who  had  so  often  witnessed 
and  directed  the  braver)''  of  his  brigade,  would  at  such  a  crisis 
be  anxiously  desirous  of  their  services.  His  invitation  was 
obeyed  with  so  much  alacrity  and  despatch,  that  by  the  time 
that  it  was  known  to  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  that  an 
army  was  assembling  in  Tennessee  for  their  defence,  General 
Coffee  had  already  reached  the  head-quarters  of  the  comman* 
der  in  chief,  at  Mobile.  Colonel  Lauderdale,  though  still  suf- 
fering under  his  wounds,  was  again  foremost  in  tendering  his 
scr\^ices.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  and 
in  the  expedition  to  Pensacola,  he  displayed  all  the  qualities  of 
an  able  officer  and  of  a  most  sincere  and  zealous  patriot.  The 
high  and  generous  ardour  that  animated  his  own  bosom,  he 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  imparting  to  all  around  him. 

The  enemy  being  expelled  from  Pensacola,  the  commander 
in  chief  immediately  determined  to  place  as  much  of  his  dis- 
posable force,  as  could  be  spared  from  the  defence  of  the  fron- 
tiers and  the  posts  on  the  Mobile,  in  a  situation  to  protect 
New-Orleans  against  the  attacks  which  he  perceived  the  ene- 
my meditated  against  that  important  place.  With  this  view  a 
part  of  General  Coffee's  brigade,  in  which  was  included  the 
regiment  of  Colonel  Lauderdale,  was  ordered  to  Baton  Rouge, 
there  to  recruit  their  horses  and  keep  themselves  in  rea4ines8| 
to  march  to  whatever  point  might  be  threatened  by  the  enemy* 
It  was  not  long  before  a  large  British  force  was  discovered  to 
have  entered  Lake  Borgne,  and  to  be  advancing  towards  New- 
Orleans.  The  forces  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge,  were  therefore 
ordered  to  hasten  with  the  utmost  despatch  to  this  point. 
The  order  was  executed  by  General  Coffee,  with  his  usual 
promptitude  and  celerity  of  movement;  and  in  two  days  after 
receiving  it,  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  twent\'  miles.  Never  was  a  forced 
march  more  neccssar)- — ^never  was  one  attended  with  happier 
or  more  important  consequences.  But  for  that  march,  the  city 
of  New-Orleans  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Scarcely  had  this  timely  reinforcement  arrived,  when  the 
commander  in  chief  received  intelligence,  that  the  enemy  had 
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succeeded  in  entering  the  Bayou  Bienvenu,  undiscovered,  and 
had  debarked  a  considerable  part  of  his  forces;  with  which  he 
had  advanced  to  the  highlands  on  the  Mississippi,  and  occupied 
a  position  not  more  than  seven  miles  below  the  city.  The 
crisis  was  now  approaching.  General  Jackson  foreseeing  the 
danger  of  suffering  the  enemy  to  attack  him,  determined  to 
become  the  assailant  himself.  To  execute  this  bold  and  hazard- 
ous, but  wise  measure,  his  eyes  were  immediately  turned  to  that 
distinguished  corps,  whose  bravery  had  been  so  often  and  so 
amply  tried.  Every  disposition  being  made  for  bringing  on  the 
engagement  that  night,  the  left  of  General  Coffee's  brigade  was 
confided  to  Colonel  Lauderdale.  The  action  had  already  been 
commenced  by  General  Jackson,  with  the  regular  troops  and 
the  artillery  on  the  extreme  right,  and  the  fire  was  extended 
to  the  left,  when  the  right  of  General  Coffee's  brigade  came  in 
contact  with  the  enemy.  This  gallant  body  of  men  poured  so 
destructive  a  fire  upon  the  invaders,  that  their  advancing  line 
was  instantly  halted  under  cover  of  a  fence.  At  this  moment. 
Colonel  Lauderdale  on  the  left,  was  seen  animating  his  men 
and  leading  them  into  action  in  the  most  gallant  manner.  But 
scarcely  had  a  few  rounds  been  fired,  when  he  received  a  mus- 
ket ball  in  the  head,  which  immediately  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
This  disastrous  event  produced  a  momentary  confusion  in  our 
line,  and  the  enemy  now  began  to  advance;  but  recovering  their 
spirits  and  order,  the  followers  of  the  fallen  hero  soon  avenged 
his  death; — the  enemy  was  compelled  to  retreat;  when  the 
smoke  of  a  most  incessant  fire,  together  with  a  thick  fog  which 
arose,  rendered  it  prudent  for  the  commanding  general  to  draw 
«ff  his  forces. 

Colonel  Lauderdale  was  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  with 
his  sword  firmly  grasped  in  his  hand,  thus  evincing  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  that  determined  courage  which  had  marked 
the  whole  course  of  his  life. 


in  death  he  laid  low, 


With  his  back  to  the  field  and  his  feet  to  the  foe: 

And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 

Looked  proudly  to  heaven  from  the  death  bed  of  fame. 

No  person  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  general  or  of  his  brother  officers.  Richly  did  he 
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merit  that  confidence  and  esteem.  No  officer  was  ever  more 
correct  in  his  deportment,  or  more  assiduous  and  faithful  in 
the  perlbrmance  of  duty.  Decisive  and  firm  in  his  character, 
he  had  introduced  the  strictest  subordination  into  his  regiment; 
but  while  he  enforced  obedience,  so  impartial  was  his  conduct, 
and  so  tempered  with  mildness,  that  even  those  whom  he  pu- 
nished, were  compelled  to  approve  the  sentence  under  which 
they  suffered.  Beloved  by  all,  the  whole  army  mourn  his  loss 
as  a  brother. 

In  private  life,  the  unaffected  worth  of  Colonel  Lauderdale 
was  not  less  conspicuous  than  in  the  tented  field.  Before  his 
inflexible  integrity,  vice  and  crime  stood  confounded  and 
abashed.  Never  was  man  more  open  and  ingenuous.  It  might 
truly  be  said  of  him,  that  "  he  carried  his  heart  in  his  hand, 
and  those  who  ran  mip;ht  read  it." 

His  humanity  and  charity  Avere  active  and  discriminating; 
not  running  waste  in  false  sensibility  or  heartless  professions, 
nor  yet  with  careless  profusion  lavishing  bounty  upon  the  un- 
deserving as  well  as  upon  the  worthy.  He  was  the  delight  and 
the  ornament  of  the  social  circle;  ever  cheerful  himself,  he  dif- 
fused all  around  him  the  same  happy  spirit. 

Having  been  buried  on  the  battle  ground  where  he  fell,  it 
wa  an  early  care  of  the  commtmding  general,  after  the  enemy 
was  driven  from  our  shores,  to  have  his  remains  taken  up,  and 
interred  with  the  honours  of  war  in  the  Protestant  burynng 
ground,  in  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  His  brethren  in  arms  in- 
tend to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  respect  for  his  virtues. 

The  green  sod  on  his  grave  will  oft  be  watered  by  the  tears 
of  his  companions  in  arms;  and  the  patriot  soldier  of  the  west, 
when  he  recounts  the  toils  and  perils  of  battle^  will  heave  si 
sigh  to  the  memory  of  Lauderdale. 


Fame  can  twine 


No  brighter  laurels  round  his  honoured  head; 
His  virtue  more  to  labour.  Fate  forbids; 
And  lays  him  \n\v  in  honourable  rest, 
To  seal  his  country's  liberty  with  death. 

A  Sou>i£]i  AND  A  Friend. 


THE  CHEVALIER  BOTTA'S  **STORIA  DELLA 

GUERRA  AMERICANA.'' 

[For  the  Analectic  Mag^zine.3 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  best  and  most  clas* 
sical  history  of  the  A^nerican  revolution  has  been  written  by  an 
Italian.  There  is  nothing  humbling  to  our  national  pride  in  the 
admission  of  this  fact;  since  the  genius  of  the  men,  by  whom 
that  great  event  was  consummated,  far  transcends  that  of  any 
historian  who  may  possibly  record  their  actions*  History,  like 
other  literary  and  fine  arts,  only  attains  perfection  with  a  high 
state  of  national  opulence  and  social  improvement. 

The  Chevalier  Botta  is  the  author  of  the  work  alluded 
to,  which  is  entitled,  Storia  della  Guerra  Americana^ 
It  is  written  upon  the  models  of  ancient  historical  composition; 
and  it  might  be  said,  without  flattery  to  the  author,  that  were 
Thucydides  or  Livy  to  write  our  annals,  this  is  the  very  man- 
ner they  would  adopt.  This  imitation  of  the  classical  writers, 
the  author  has  carried  to  what  some  will  deem  a  blameable 
excess — in  making  speeches,  and  putting  them  into  the  mouths 
of  the  characters.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  fault,  if 
it  be  such,  is  redeemed  by  the  great  beauty  of  the  orations 
which  he  has  invented.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  part  of  the  work  is  executed,  and  also  of  its  general  merit, 
I  have  translated  the  supposed  speech  of  Richard  Henry  Lee 
Jbr  the  declaration  of  independence;  and  should  it  be  de- 
sired, will  give,  in  another  number,  that  of  John  Dickinson  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question.  These  specimens  will  enable 
the  American  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  spirit  and  style 
of  a  composition,  which  as  it  records  the  dawning  glory  of  our 
country,  ought  to  be  naturalized  amongst  us  by  a  translation 
into  our  own  language. 

Speaking  of  Paine's  *  Common  Scnse^  the  author  remark^. 
Words  cannot  describe  widi  what  unanimous  applause  the  peo- 
ple received  this  pamphlet,  and  how  wonderful  were  its  effects. 
The  warm,  became  zealous;  the  ardent,  enthusiastic;  and  some 
tories,  even,  became  whigs.  All  desired  independence. 
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Congi'css  determined  to  embrace  the  opportunity.  But  t» 
proceed  with  prudence,  they  first  sovmded  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple by  publishing  a  resolution,  which,  if  it  was  not  independence 
itself,  approached  ver}'  near  it.  They  intended  to  observe  its 
effects,  in  order  to  get  safely  on.  They  decreed  that,  whereas 
the  British  king,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  had,  by  the  late  acts  of  Parliament,  excluded 
the  United  Colonies  from  the  protection  of  his  crown;  and 
whereas  no  answer  had  been,  or  probably  would  be,  given  to 
their  humble  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws  and 
for  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain;  that  on  the  contrary  all 
the  force  of  that  realm,  with  the  aid  of  mercenary  foreigners^ 
was  to  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  good  people  of 
the  colonies;  and  finally,  whereas  it  is  contrary  to  sound  reason 
and  to  the  consciences  of  this  people  to  take  the  oaths  and  make 
the  engagements  necessarj'-  to  the  assumption  and  exercise  of 
offices  under  the  cro\vn  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  exercise  of  ever)^  authority  proceeding  from  the  said 
crown  should  be  totally  annulled,  and  all  the  powers  of  govem- 
inent  exercised  under  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  the 
colonies;  and  this  in  order  to  maintain  therein  internal  peace, 
good  morals,  and  public  order,  as  well  as  to  defend  their  lives^ 
libert}',  and  property  from  the  assaults  and  cruel  plunder  of 
their  enemies:  therefore  it  was  recommended  to  the  respective 
Assemblies  and  Conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no 
government  suited  to  the  exigency  of  affairs  had  till  then  been 
constituted,  that  they  should  establish  such  governments  as 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
should  be  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  security  of  their 
constituents,  and  of  America  in  general.  This  resolution,  being 
received  in  the  different  colonies,  found  in  them  all  a  different 
state  of  things.  Some  had  already  anticipated  it,  and  assunifng 
the  powers  of  g-overnment  had  created  public  officers  indepen- 
dent of  the  royal  authority,  and  these  not  for  a  limited  time  as 
before,  but  without  any  limitation  or  restriction  whatever.  They 
had  proceeded  thus  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island  had  no  changes  to  seek;  since  there, 
from  the  earliest  times,  cver\'  authority  originated  in  the  people, 
from  amongst  whom  all  public  officers  were  chosen,  as  well 
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those  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  legislative  as  the  executive 
powers.  Mar\^land,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  hesitated; 
but  at  last  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the  times.  Thus  the  people 
of  the  colonies  framed  new  constitutions,  preserving  those  forma 
which  are  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  the  English  constitution, 
hut  abolishing  those  parts  of  it  which  relate  to  regal  authority. 
The  three  powers,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicative,  were 
in  general  carefully  separated  from  each  other;  and  great  jea- 
lousy was  manifested  of  the  executive.  In  some  colonies,  the 
legislative  power  was  divided  into  two  branches.  In  others,  it 
was  undivided;  but  those  who  held  offices  of  trust  or  power 
under  the  executive  were  excluded.  The  judges  were  paid  by 
the  legislature.  In  some  provinces  they  held  their  seats  for  a 
limited  period,  in  others  during  good  behaviour.  The  gover- 
nors were  elected  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  less  jealousy  of  the  people.  In  some 
colonics  they  possessed  a  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature; in  some  not;  whilst  in  others  this  power  was  vested  in 
an  executive  council  of  revision. 

In  all  these  transactions,  so  important  to  the  happiness  of 
the  United  Colonies,  no  threats,  discord,  or  discontent  were 
heard;  imd  it  appeared  as  if  all  laying  aside  ambition,  aspired 
to  nothing  but  the  prosperity  and  liberty  of  their  country.  A 
memorable  example  of  prudence,  moderation,  and  civil  benevo- 
lence! Let  other  nations  reflect  on  this  and  blush;  if  corruption 
of  morals  does  not  make  them  insensible  to  the  shame  of  hav- 
ing acted  so  differently  from  the  Americans:  for  what  have 
other  nations  done  but  rush  from  conflicts  of  opinion  to  discord, 
and  from  discord,  to  bloodshed? 

Congress,  finding  the  colonies  disposed  to  second  their  views, 
and  wishing  to  finish  the  work  they  had  begun,  nothing  was 
wanting  but  that  they  should  be  authorized  by  the  people  to 
declare  independence.  This  affair  was  conducted  with  so  much 
prudence,  and  the  people  were  so  much  inclined  to  favour 
the  design,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  provincial  Assemblies 
communicated  to  their  representives  in  Congress  full  powers  to 
carr)"  it  into  effect.  Moreover,  some  authorized  them  to  con- 
clude alliances  with  foreign  princes.  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land remained  alone  in  opposition. 


^ti  ORIGINAL. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  Congress  assembling  again 
on  the  8th  of  June,  and  a  motion  to  declare  independence 
having  been  made,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  deputies 
from  Virginia,  spoke  as  lollows,  and  was  listened  to  with  the 
most  profound  attention. 

"  I  do  not  know,  most  prudent  men  and  virtuous  citizens, 
Avhether  among  the  transactions  handed  down  to  us  by  histo- 
rians, which  originated  in  civil  discord,  and  excited  either  a  love 
of  liberty  in  the  people  or  ambitious  desires  in  their  rulers, 
anj'  can  be  found  more  interesting  and  important  than  that 
which  now  engages  our  attention;  whether  we  consider  the 
future  destiny  of  this  free  and  \'irtuous  people,  or  that  of  our 
enemies,  who,  notwithstanding  this  cruel  war  and  unaccustomed 
tyranny,  are  our  brethren,  and  descended  from  a  common  stock; 
or  that  of  other  nations,  whose  eyes  are  intent  upon  this  great 
spectacle,  and  who  anticipate  from  our  success  more  freedom 
for  themselves,  or  from  our  defeat  aj^prehend  heavier  chains 
and  a  severer  bondage.  For  the  question  is  not  whether  we 
shall  acquire  an  increase  of  territorial  dominion,  or  wickedly 
wrest  from  others  their  just  possessions;  but  whether  we  shall 
|>reserve  or  lose  for  ever  that  liberty  which  wc  have  mherited 
from  our  ancestors,  which  wc  have  sought  to  presence  bjr 
crossing  a  wide  and  tempestuous  ocean,  and  which  we  have 
defended  in  this  land  against  barbarous  men,  contending  at 
the  same  time  against  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness  and  the  dis- 
eases of  an  ungenial  clime*  And  if  so  many  and  distinguished 
praises  have  always  been  lavished  upon  the  generous  defenders  of 
Greek  .ind  Roman  liberty,  what  will  be  said  of  us,  who  defend, 
not  that  freedom  which  rests  upon  the  capricious  will  of  an 
unstable  multitude,  but  on  immutable  statutes  and  our  tutelary 
laws;  not  that  which  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  few  patri- 
cians, but  that  which  is  the  property'  of  all:  not  that,  finally, 
which  is  stained  by  unjust  ostracisms  or  the  decimation  of  ar- 
mies; but  that  which  is  pure,  temperate,  and  gentle,  and  con- 
formed to  the  mild  manners  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Why 
then,  why  do  we  procrastinate,  and  to  what  purpose  are  these 
delays?  Let  us  finish  the  undertaking  so  well  begun;  and  since 
we  cannot  hope  to  secure  that  liberty  and  peace,  i.  hich  are  our 
delight,  in  a  continuance  of  the  union  with  England,  let  us 
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break  the  ties  which  bind  us  together,  and  perfect  that  which 
we  enjoy  already,  I  mean,  our  entire  and  absolute  independence. 
Nor  must  I  here,  in  the  beginning  of  my  discourse,  omit  to 
say,  that  if  we  have  reached  that  fatal  extremity,  where  nothing 
else  can  exist  between  America  and  England  but  such  war  or 
such  peace  as  may  exist  between  nations  foreign  to  each  other, 
this  can  only  be  imputed  to  the  insatiable  cupidity,  the  tyranni- 
cal proceedings,  and  reiterated  outrages  of  tlie  British  minis- 
try. On  our  part,  nothing  was  omitted  that  might  preserve  the 
ancient  state  of  peace  and  harmony.  Who  has  not  heard  our 
prayers,  and  who  is  ignorant  of  our  supplications?  England  alone 
was  deaf  to  our  complaints,  and  wanted  that  compassion  which 
was  generously  bestowed  upon  us  by  other  nations.  And  as  at 
first  our  forbearance,  and  then  our  resistance  have  been  equally 
insufficient;  since  our  prayers  were  unavailing,  as  well  as  the 
blood  lately  shed;  we  must  go  further,  and  secure  our  indc* 
pcndence.  Nor  let  any  one  believe  that  this  alternative  can  be 
avoided.  The  time  will  undoubtedly  come,  when  the  fatal  sepa*- 
ration  will  take  place,  whether  you  will  or  no;  for  such  will  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  nature  of  things;  of  our  always 
increasing  population;  of  the  fertility  of  our  land;  of  the  extent 
pf  our  territory;  of  the  industry  of  our  countrymen;  of  the 
wide  intervening  ocean;  of  the  distance  of  the  two  countries. 
And  if  this  be  true,  as  it  is  most  true,  who  does  not  see  that 
the  sooner  it  takes  place  the  better;  and  that  it  would  be  not 
only  imprudent,  but  the  height  of  folly  not  to  seize  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  when  British  injustice  has  filled  all  hearts  with 
indignation,  inspired  all  minds  with  courage,  produced  concord, 
convinced  the  understandings,  and  made  us  fly  to  arms  to  de- 
fend our  lives?  And  how  long  shall  we  be  compelled  to  traverse 
three  thousand  miles  of  a  tempestuous  sea  to  ask  of  haughty 
and  insolent  men  for  counsel  or  commands  respecting  our  do- 
mestic concerns?  Does  it  not  become  a  great,  rich,  and  power- 
ful nation,  as  we  are,  to  look  at  home,  and  not  abroad,  for  the 
government  of  our  affairs?  How  can  a  ministry  of  strangers 
judge  correctly  of  our  concerns,  respecting  which  it  has  no 
knowledge,  and  in  which  it  has  no  interest?  The  past  justice 
of  the  British  ministers  should  make  us  beware  of  the  future, 
if  their  should  again  fix  their  iron  fangs  upon  us.    Since  it  has 
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pleased  the  cruelty  of  our  enemies  to  place  before  us  the  altera 
native  of  slavery  or  independence,  where  is  the  generous  mind* 
ed  man  and  the  lover  of  his  country,  who  can  hesitate  to  choose? 
With  diese  perfidious  men  no  promise  is  secure,  no  pledges 
sacred.  Let  us  suppose,  which  heaven  avert!  that  we  are  con- 
quered, or  are  obliged  to  come  to  terms.  What  assurance  have 
we  of  the  British  moderation  in  victory,  or  good  faith  in  treaty? 
Is  it  their  having  enlisted,  and  let  loose  against  us  the  feroci- 
ous Indians  of  the  forest,  and  the  merciless  soldiers  of  Germany? 
Is  it  that  faith,  which  has  been  so  many  times  pledged,  and  so 
many  times  broken,  during  the  present  contest?  Is  it  the  British 
faith,  which  is  considered  more  false  than  the  Punic?  Have  wc 
not  rather  reason  to  expect,  that  when  we  have  delivered  our- 
selves naked  and  unarmed  into  their  hands,  they  will  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  us,  will  bind  us  with  heavier  chains,  in 
order  to  deprive  us  not  only  of  the  power,  but  even  of  the  hope 
of  again  casting  off  the  yoke?    But  let  us  suppose  that  there 
will  happen  in  the  present  case,  what  has  never  happened  in  any 
other,  that  the  British  goverment  will  forget  past  offences  and 
comply  with  die  conditions  of  peace;  can  we  believe  that  after 
so  long  a  contest,  after  so  many  wounds,  so  many  deaths,  and 
so  much  bloodshed,  our  reconciliation  could  be  durable,  and 
that  every  day  in  the  midst  of  so  much  hatred  and  rancour 
would  not  afford  some  fresh  subject  of  animosity?    The  two 
nations  are  already  separated  in  interest  and  affections;  the  one 
is  conscious  of  its  former  strength,  the  other  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  recently  exerted  force;  the  one  intends  to  rule 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  the  other  will  not  obey  even  if  allowed 
its  privileges.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  what  peace,  what  har- 
mony can  be  expected?  The  Americans  may  become  faithful 
friends  of  the  English,  but  subjects,  never.  And  let  us  sup- 
pose even  that  union  could  be  restored  without  rancour,  it  could 
not  without  danger.  The  wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain 
should  inspire  prudent  men  with  fears  for  the  ftiture.    Having 
reached  such  a  height  of  grandeur  that  she  has  litde  or  nothing 
to  dread  from  foreign  powers,  in  the  security  of  peace  the 
hearts  of  her  people  will  become  enervated,  manners  will  be 
corrupted,  her  youth  will  become  vicious,  and  the  nation  de- 
generating in  body  and  in  mind,  England  will  become  the  prey 
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of  foreign  enemies  or  ambitious  citizens.  Should  we  remain 
united  with  her,  we  should  partake  of  her  corruptions  and  mis- 
fortunes, so  much  more  to  be  dreaded  as  they  Wuld  be  irre- 
parable; separated  from  her,  and  remaining  as  n^now  are,  we 
should  have  to  fear  neither  the  security  of  peace  nor  the  dan- 
gers of  war.  And  by  a  declaration  of  our  freedom,  the  perils 
would  not  be  increased,  but  the  minds  of  men  would  be  better 
prepared,  and  victory  more  sure.  Let  us  then  take  a  firm  step, 
and  escape  from  this  labyrinth:  we  have  assumed  the  sovereign 
power,  and  dare  not  own  it;  we  disobey  a  king,  and  acknow- 
ledge ourselves  his  subjects;  wage  war  against  a  nation,  upon 
whom  we  alwa)-^  profess  to  be  willing  to  be  dependent.  In  this 
uncertain  state  of  things  the  inclinations  of  men  arc  wavering; 
ardent  resolves  are  impeded;  new   difficulties  are  continually 
arising;   our  generals  are  neither  respected,  nor  obeyed;  our 
soldiers  neither  confident,  nor  zealous;  weak  at  home,  and  des- 
pised abroad,   foreign  princes  can  neither  esteem  nor  succour 
so  timid  and  wavering  a  people.  But  independence  once  pro- 
claimed,  and  our  object  avowed,  more  manly  and  decided 
measures  will  be  adopted;  the  greatness  of  the  end  in  view  will 
inspire  the  minds  of  the  people  with  an  energy  proportionably 
great;  the  civil  magistrates  will  be  filled  with  new  zeal,  the 
generals  with  new  ardor,  the  soldiers  with  new  courage,  and 
all  our  citizens  with  more  constancy  and  alertness  intent  on 
this  lublime  and  generous  undertaking.  But  in  consequence  of 
it,  will  England  contend  against  us  with  more  energy  and  rage 
than  she  has  till  now?   Certainly  not— she  terms  resistance  to 
oppression,  rebellion,  as  well  as  independence.  And  where  arc 
those  formidable  troops,  that  are  to  subdue  the  Americans? 
the  English  could  not,  and  shall  the  Germans  do  it?  Are  they  more 
brave,  or  better  disciplined  than  the  English?  No!— Besides,  if 
the  enemy's  numbers  have  increased,  ours  have  not  diminished; 
and  we  have  acquired  in  the  severe  battles  of  the  present  year, 
ihe  practice  of  arms  and  the  experience  of  war.  Who  doubts 
then,  who  doubts,  that  a  declaration  of  independence  will  pro- 
cure us  allies?  For  all  nations  are  desirous  of  partaking  of  the 
«ommerce  of  our  exuberant  soil  and  opulent  sea  ports,  which 
the  avarice  of  England  has  hitherto  monopolized.  Nor  do  they 
less  desire  to  sei^  hiunbled  her  hated  power:  they  all  loathe  her 
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barbarous  ddminion;  all  long  to  see  the  hydra  crushed;  and 
will  aid  our  brave  coimtr}'inen,  and  crown  with  everlasting 
gratitude  their  efforts  in  this  glorious  and  benevolent  cause. 
Foreign  princes  wait  only  for  the  extinction  of  all  hopes  of  re- 
conciliation, to  throw  orf  their  present  reserve.  And  if  this  mea- 
sure consist  with  expediencj-,  it  becomes  not  less  our  dignity* 
America  has  attained  that  greatness  which  entitles  her  to  rank 
among  independent  nations.  We  are  as  worthy  of  this  exalted 
station  as  the  English  themselves.  For  if  they  have  wealth,  wc 
have  wealth  too;  if  they  are  brave,  we  are  so;  if  they  are  nume- 
rous, so  we  through  the  incredible  fruitfulness  of  our  chaste 
wives  shall  soon  equal  them  in  population;  if  they  possess  men 
famed  in  peace  and  in  war,  we  likewise  have  such;  and  these 
political  revolutions  usually  produce  great,  strong,  and  gene- 
rous minds.  By  what  we  have  done  in  these  first  achievements 
we  may  easily  infer  what  we  shall  hereafter  accomplish;  for 
experience  is  the  parent  of  wise  resolves,  and  of  the  liberty  of 
enlightened  men.  Already  have  the  enemy  been  driven  from 
Lexington  by  thirty  thousand  armed  men  collected  in  one  day; 
already  have  their  celebrated  generals  in  Boston  yielded  to  the 
skill  of  ours;  already  are  their  ships  driven  from  our  harbours, 
and  wandering  over  the  ocean  with  their  crews  perishing  by 
famine.  Let  us  hail  the  favourable  omen,  and  ii^t,  not  for  the 
sake  of  knowing  on  what  terms  we  may  live  subjected  to  Eng^ 
land,  but  in  order  to  establish  amongst  us  free  and  equal  laws, 
and  a  just  and  independent  government.  The  Greeks  contend- 
ed successfully  against  an  innumerable  army  of  Persians,  be- 
cause they  were  inspired  by  liberty.  The  Swiss  and  Dutch 
humbled  the  power  of  Austria  by  memorable  defeats,  and  re- 
claimed their  freedom,  because  they  were  animated  by  the  love 
of  independence.  This  American  sun  shines  on  the  heads  of 
brave  men  too;  our  weapons  are  as  sharp-edged  as  theirs;  here 
too  undaunted  courage  is  known;  here  too  unanimity  prevails; 
here  we  can  meet  death  not  merely  with  firmness,  but  with 
enthusiasm,  in  our  country's  cause.  Why  then  do  we  longer 
delay,  why  still  deliberate?  Let,  my  countrymen,  this  happy 
day  give  birth  to  the  American  republic.  Let  her  arise,  not 
impelled  by  a  thirst  for  blood  and  conquest,  but  pacific,  mild, 
and  gcntli ;  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  fixed  upon  us.  She  requires 
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from  us  a  living  example  of  freedom,  where  the  happiness  of  the 
citizen  may  present  a  striking  contrast  with  the  ever  increasing 
tyranny  which  desolates  her  polluted  shores.  She  demands  of 
us  an  asylum,  where  the  unhappy  may  find  comfort,  and  the 
persecuted,  rest.  She  intreats  us  to  prepare  a  propitious  and 
well  cultivated  soil,  where  that  generous  plant  which  first 
sprung  up  and  grew  in  England,  but  is  now  withered  by  the 
poisonous  blasts  of  Scottish  tyranny,  may  revive  and  flourish, 
sheltering  under  its  salubrious  and  extensive  shade  all  the  un- 
fortunate of  the  human  race.  This  is  the  end  presaged  by  so 
many  omens;  by  our  first  victories;  by  the  present  ardor  and 
union;  by  the  flight  of  Howe  and  the  pestilence  which  broke 
out  amongst  Dunmore's  people;  by  the  very  winds  which  baf- 
fled the  enemy's  fleets  and  transports,  and  that  terrible  storm 
which  sunk  seven  hundred  vessels  in  the  waves  near  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland.  If  we  are  not  this  day  wanting  in  our  duty 
to  the  country,  the  names  of  the  American  legislators  shall  be 
exalted  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  to  a  level  with  those  of  Theseus, 
Lycurgus,  Romulus,  Numa,  and  the  three  Williams,  and  of  all 
those  whose  memory  has  been,  and  hereafter  shall  be,  dear  to 
virtuous  men  and  good  citizens." 

W. 
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ROBERT  FULTON. 

The  controversy  on  Mr.  Fulton's  claim  to  the  invention  of 
the  steam-boat,  has  excited  great  interest  and  called  forth  great 
talents  in  its  discussion.  If  it  be  considered  merely  as  a  ques- 
tion of  legal  right,  it  is  certainly  not  without  some  deg^e  of 
doubt  and  intricacy-  But  if  throwing  aside  ever}'  other  consi- 
deration we  look  only  to  Mr.  Fulton's  agency  in  introducing 
and  improving  steam  navigation,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to 
den}'  him  the  honours  due  to  a  great  public  benefactor,  to  one 
who  has  extended  the  empire  of  human  power,  who  has  increas- 
ed individual  comfort  and  augmented  national  wealth. 

Let  us  not  endeavour  to  lessen  the  value  of  his  services  by 
magnifying  the  importance  of  those  rude  and  abortive  attempts 
which  paved  the  way  for  his  success*  This  is  one  of  those  poor 
arts  by  which  the  unwilling  gratitude  of  mankind  seeks  to  pal- 
liate its  baseness,  and  the  envy  of  low  and  grovelling  minds 
endeavours  to  conceal  the  mortification  of  conscious  inferiority. 
"ITie  narrow  and  prejudiced  who,  while  invention  is  yet  untried, 
regard  every  project  of  improvement  as  the  wild  dream  of 
overheated  speculation,  arc  ever  ready  to  degrade  the  triumph 
of  successful  genius,  and  if  they  arc  forced  to  confess  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  achievement,  at  last  solace  themselves  with 
tlie  hope  of  transferring  the  laurel  to  some  unworthv  brow. 
How  little  is  there  of  science  or  of  art  which  is  not  the  work 
of  slow  improvement,  the  result  of  the  successive  labours  of 
nvanv  gcncrationR.  Here  and  there  in  the  long  historv  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  may  be  found  a  great  genius  who 
like  Newton  has  proceeded  with  a  steady  and  unwavering  flight, 
like  the  eagle  in  his  course  ^  forth  and  right  on,'  and  crowded  the 
discoveries  of  ages  in  a  single  life;  but  for  the  most  part,  every 
great  accession  to  human  knowledge  or  power  has  been  produced 
by  the  aggregate  labour  of  n\any  minds.  Something  is  struck 
out  by  accident,  sonu  thing  suggested  by  general  speculation  or 
ijUihercd  from  analogy,  and  he  is  at  last  the  reid  benefactor  of 
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ids  liind  who  combines  all  these  scattered  materials  and  adapts 
them  to  the  use  of  man.  For  instance,  trace  the  historj'"  of  the 
steam-engine.  Who  can  deny  to  Savarj',  to  Newcomen,  to 
Watt,  the  praise  of  original  mechanical  genius  in  their  several 
important  improvements?  and  yet  they  have  done  nothing  more 
than  barely  to  fill  up  and  improve  the  suggestions  thro^vn  out, 
long  before  their  day,  by  the  marquis  of  Worcester. 

All  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  steam-navigation  was 
ranked  witK  those  projects  of  visionary  speculation,  which  were 
indeed  just  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  but  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  probabilities  of  human  life  and  fitted  only 
to  adorn  the  declamations  of  the  philosophical  theorist  or  iht 
verses  of  the  philosophical  poet*  Darwin  might  indeed  predict 
that 

Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquered  steam,  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge  and  drive  the  rapid  car; 

But  when  the  late  chancellor  Livingston,  certainly  among  the 
first  men  of  his  time,  attempted  to  reduce  this  poetical  antici- 
pation to  practice,  in  spite  of  his  acknowledged  character  as  a 
man  of  genius  and  science,  his  labours  received  no  other  notice 
than  the  cold  contempt  and  the  malicious  ridicule  which  ever 
await  the  chimerical  projector. 

Experiment  after  experiment  had  failed,  and  every  additional 
unsuccessful  attempt  ser\'ed  to  retard  rather  than  to  advance  the 
progress  of  invention.  In  this  state  of  the  art  Fulton  inlisted  in 
its  service,  and  it  was  at  once  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  He  did  not  seem,  like  other  inventors,  to  grope  his 
way  by  oft-repeated  experiment,  but  as  if  guided  by  a  strong 
and  steady  light  of  scientific  theory  he  proceeded  at  once  to  his 
destined  point.  How  perfect  in  his  success— how  admirable- 
how  important  the  invention.  While  it  adds  in  an  incalculable 
degree  to  individual  comfort  and  accommodation,  and  facilitates 
all  the  operations  of  domestic  commerce,  it  also  greatly  in- 
creases the  strength  and  unity  of  the  nation,  by  connecting  the 
most  distant  parts  of  our  extensive  territory,  and  thus  enabling 
us  to  combine  the  several  and  contrary  advantages  of  a  widelj- 
diffused  and  a  compactly  settled  population. 

By  applying  the  same  principle  to  the  purposes  of  defensive 
xvarfare,  in  the  steam  battery,  Fulton  has  contributed  in  xxC 
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small  degree  to  the  independence  and  security  of  every  nation* 
There  can  be  but  few  inventions  which  can  lay  claim  to  a 
higher  order  of  usefulness  than  one  which  enlarges  the  power  of 
self-protection,  which  lessens  the  invader's  chance  of  success,  and 
places  new  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  conqueror. 

Fulton  had  all  the  characteristics  of  an  original  inventive  genius.' 
He  had  nothing  of  that  anxious  trick  and  mystery  with  which 
those  who  have  stumbled  by  accident  upon  a  valuable  disco- 
very brood  over  their  secret.  Nor  did  he  ever  consider  the  profit 
which  he  derived  from  his  successful  schemes  as  a  source  of 
wealth  to  be  laid  aside  for  his  own  private  use,  but  he  identi- 
fied all  his  interests  with  his  inventions,  and  in  the  proud  con- 
fidence of  boundless  resource,  used  his  success  only  as  the 
means  of  enlarging  his  plans  of  enterprise  and  of  engaging  in 
new  experiments. 

His  mind  was  trained  and  familiarized  to  habits  of  mechani- 
cal invention.  It  was  the  constant  subject  of  his  thoughts— the 
world  in  which  he  lived.  He  was,  as  it  were,  *  native  and  en- 
dued unto  that  element.'  He  viewed  every  object  with  the  eye 
of  one  who  was  habitually  seeking  out  new  combinations  of 
physical  power,  and  he  threw  out  his  lesser  improvements  and 
contrivances  upon  the  world  with  the  careless  profusion  of  a 
mind  confident  of  its  own  fertility,  and  valuing  what  it  had  al- 
ready accomplished  chiefly  as  the  earnest  of  higher  success* 
Nothing  which  could  add  to  the  physical  power  or  augment 
the  personal  comforts  of  man  was  too  high  for  his  enterprise 
or  too  minute  to  escape  his  attention;  he  sometimes  busied 
himself  in  improving  the  economy  of  the  kitchen,  and  some- 
times aspired  to  the  discovery^  of  new  modes  of  warfare  which 
might  change  the  public  policy  of  the  whole  civilized  world* 

When  Rowley,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  had  completed  the  orrery, 
he  attempted  the  perpetual  motion;  when  Boyle  had  exhausted 
the  secrets  of  vulgar  chemistrj'  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
work  of  transmutation.  That  the  attempts  of  such  men  will 
often  miscarry  we  may  reasonably  expect;  yet  from  such  men, 
and  such  onl}-,  are  we  to  hope  for  the  cultivation  of  those  parts 
of  nature  which  yet  lie  waste,  and  for  the  invention  of  those 
arts  which  are  yet  wanting  to  the  felicity  of  life. 

If  in  some  of  his  undertakings  Fulton  was  unsuccessful,  we 
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uught  not  therefore  to  consider  his  labours  as  altogether  use- 
less; the  world  may  profit  even  by  his  miscarriages.  To  know 
what  is  possible  and  what  impossible  is  something  gained  in 
the  progress  of  every  art,  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  in  the 
course  of  these  investigations,  he  has  struck  out  many  lights 
which  will  guide  the  future  and  more  fortunate  experimentalist 
to  those  results  which  he  himself  failed  in  attaining. 


REVIEW. 

The  Life  zf  the  late  General  Wiliiari  Eat^r,^  cTJ.  isfc.  8vo. 

[Cockuactd  from  p.  32C*.2 

Eatov,  being  thus  checked  in  his  \nctorious  career,  at  the 
momerit  his  ardent  imag;inauon  was  flattering  him  with  the 
prospect  of  the  usurper's  dovmfall,  and  of  seeing  the  AmericaD 
flag  wave  on  the  towers  of  Tripoli,  amidst  the  shouts  of  his 
captive  countr\-nien  throwing  ofi*  their  chains,  was  filled  with 
resentment  and  indignation.  He  charged  commodore  Baron  and 
col.  Lear  with  duplicit\-,  treacherv'  and  want  of  spirit.  The 
former  he  accused  of  neglect  and  inertness  in  fulfilling  his 
repeated  assurances  of  a  vigorous  co-operation  with  his  squad- 
ron, and  the  latter  he  treated  with  ridicule  and  contempt,  as 
being  devoid  of  military  experience^  and  incompetent  to  judge 
of  the  probabilities  of  success. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action, 
to  form  a  just  opinion  on  a  subject  of  this  nature.  The  prima- 
ry objects  of  our  government  in  sending  a  squadron  into  die 
Mediterranean  were  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  the  libera- 
tion of  our  captive  and  enslaved  ciuzens,  and  to  compel  €sr  in- 
duce the  Tripolitan  regent  to  come  to  terms  of  accommodation- 
The  circumstance  of  a  rival  Bashaw  presented  an  opportunity 
of  making  an  experiment  on  the  fears  of  the  regent,  and  as  it  was 
presumed  that  Hamet  was  not  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, nor  destitute  of  resources,  it  was  certainly  not  unwise  in 
our  government  to  make  use  of  him  as  an  instrument  subservi- 
ent to  the  purposes  of  the  war.  It  could  hardly  be  expected, 
however,  that  they  were  to  furnish  troops,  irom  this  country,  to 
aid  in  an  invasion.  Our  military  establishment  was  not  adapted 
to  such  a  project.  Money,  to  recruit  an  army  of  adventureis 
on  the  confines  of  Tripoli,  and  the  co-operation  of  a  squadron 
on  the  coast,  were  the  only  means  that  our  govenmient  could 
supply.  Gen.  Eaton,  therefore,  in  stipulating  with  Hamet  for 
a  debarkation  of  troops,  was  hurried  by  his  zeal  beyond  the 
limit  of  his  powers.  He  asserts,  to  be  sure,  in  one  of  his  official 
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letters,  that  the  government  had  promised  him,  when  he  first 
embarked  in  the  expedition,  six  field  pieces,  a  thousand  mua-' 
kets,  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.  It  should  be  remembered 
however,  that  at  this  period,  Hamet  still  held  a  position  in  the 
dominions  of  Tripoli,  and  that  before  the  expedition  was  ready 
to  sail  from  this  countrj',  he  had  been  driven  from  his  post, 
and  had  retired  into  Egypt.    This  change  of  circumstances 
materially  altered  the  affair,  and  reduced  it  to  the  appearance 
of  a  very  doubtful,  if  not  visionary  experiment.  The  general 
nevertheless  was  vested  with  some  discretionary  power  to  con- 
cert measures  of  attack  on  Tripoli  in  conjunction  with  Hamet, 
in  case  he  should  be  found  in  such  a  situation  as  to  invite  the 
co-operation  of  the  United  States  in  so  novel  an  enterprise; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  more  than  20,000  dollars  were  to 
be  hazarded  in  the  attempt.  This  sum  was  furnished,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  accompanied  the 
army  along  the  coast,  and  rendered  very  essential  aid  in  the 
capture  of  Deme.    They  were  still  seven  hundred  miles  from 
the  capital,  and  the  forces  of  the  Bashaw  were  occuping  the  in-- 
termcdiate  space.    The  invading  army  amounted  to  about  a 
thousand  men,  consisting  of  Greeks  and  Arabs,  and  Tripoli- 
tans,  and  only  nine  Americans  including  officers.  The  general  . 
however,  was  of  opinion  that  with  a  supply  of  cash  he  could 
easily  have  increased  his  force,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
hundred  marines  from  the  squadron,  he  would  have  marched 
to  the  gates  of  the  metropolis,  and  hoisted  the  star-spangled 
banner  on  its  walls.  Such  an  achievement  would  indeed  have 
immortalized  his  name,   and  extended  and  brightened  our  na- 
tional renown;  it  would  have  imprinted  also  a  useful  lesson  on 
the  minds  of  the  piratical  despots  of  Barbary,  and  whilst  it 
would  have  taught  them  to  pay  more  respect  to  the  American 
flag  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  might  at  the  same  time  have 
pointed  out  die  way  to  the  tributary  nations  of  Europe^  to  break 
in  upon  their  dominions,  and  by  dismanding  their  fortresses, 
aiid  destroying  their  armaments,  have  for  ever  after  rendered 
their  seaports  and  cities  more  easily  assailable,  and  by  this 
means  have  made  their  good  conduct  the  Condition  of  their 

safct}-. 

The  experiment,  however,  as  far  as  it  was  permitted  to  pro- 
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ceed,  efTected,  as  has  been  alread<  intimated,  one  great  object 
of  the  war.  It  induced  the  reigning  Bashaw  to  surrender  the 
American  prisoners  on  terms  less  exorbitant  than  he  had  at 
first  required,  and  to  consent  to  a  new  treaty  of  peace,  unin- 
cumbered with  the  annual  tribute  he  had  formerly  exacted. 

Having  finished  with  his  adventures  abroad,  the  author  of 
the  memoirs  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  manner  in  wluch  he 
was  received  by  his  countrymen  upon  his  return  home,  and  the 
principal  incidents  that  marked  his  eccentric  life,  for  the  few 
years  that  remsdned.  At  Richmond  and  at  Washington  he  was 
honoured  with  a  public  dinner,  and  the  President  made  honour- 
able mention  of  him  in  his  message  to  Congress.  A  resolution 
was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  present  him 
with  a  medal,  but  was  not  carried,  in  consequence  of  some 
warm  and  ill-natured  opposition  on  the  part  of  two  or  three 
influential  members,  who  had  probably  been  disgusted  by  the 
general's  egotism  and  vanity,  and  therefore  determined  to  de- 
preciate his  services  and  his  title  to  honorary  reward.  They 
denominated  the  battle  of  Deme  a  mere  scuffle,  and  insisted 
that  the  badges  of  honour  should  be  reserved  for  greater  and 
nobler  exploits.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  however, 
entertained  different,  and  in  our  humble  opinion,  more  just  and 
generous  views  of  the  conduct  and  services  of  Eaton.  '  Desir- 
ous,' as  they  stated  in  their  resolution,  ^  to  perpetuate  a  re- 
membrance of  the  heroic  enterprise  of  William  Eaton,  Esq. 
whose  undaunted  courage  and  brilliant  services,  &c.  &c.,*  they 
therefore  direct  the  committee  to  convey  to  him  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land. 

The  memoir  next  proceeds  to  relate  in  a  summary  way  the 
affair  of  col.  Burr's  arrest  and  prosecution,  in  which  the  me- 
morable deposition  of  general  Eaton  excited  so  much  amaze- 
ment, and  gave  rise  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  to  so  much  cri- 
ticism and  angry  invective.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  but  by 
the  versatility  of  his  political  opinions,  and  his  increasing  habits 
of  intemperance,  he  soon  forfeited  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  his  constituents  and  colleagues,  and  lost  the  regard  of  most 
of  his  genteel  acquaintances.  As  a  politician,  he  had  the  repu- 
cation  of  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  Washington  school, 
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and  often  indulged  himself  in  viery  bitter  invecti^  a^pfinst  the 
measures  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

He  oiFended  his  party  however,  by  a  speech  in  the  kgiiilatiil^e, 
in  which  he  condemned  the  conduct  of  chief  juslice  Mar^haU, 
and  even  impeached  hisintegrity;  and  at  the  same  limeby  uttering 
some  sentiments  that  were  considered  incompatible  vrith  the 
doctrines  of  federalism— so  that  He  finally  enjoyed  the  respect 
of  neither  party.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  a  man  of  an 
unamiable  disposition,  of  a  sanguine  or  rather  choleric  tempe- 
rament, irascible,  authoritative,  vsdn  and  arrogant,  and  more 
fitted  for  command  than  obedience.  Of  irrepressible  ardor  in 
whatever  business  he  engaged,  of  a  bold  adcbess  and  assuming 
manners,  and  of  a  dauntless  and  persevering  spirit,-— no  man 
was  perhaps  better  qualified  than  himself  for  commencing  and 
conducting  an  enterprise  like  die  one  in  wMch  he  gained  so 
much  notoriety  and  renown.  His  negotiatiohs  with  the  hisolent 
despot  of  Tunis,  his  traversing  Egypt  in  search  of  the  fugidve 
Bashaw,  and  encouraging  and  engaging  him  to  undertake  the 
expedition;  mustering  an  army  of  strange  warriors  in  a  strange 
land,  inspiring  them  with  confidence,  controlling  their  impetu- 
ous and  intractable  disposition,  whilst  leading  them  two  hundred 
leagues  through  a  sandy  desart  to  the  storm  and  capture  of  a 
populous  and  fortified  city,  are  strong  evidences  that  Eaton 
was  no  ordinary  man.  He  appears  also  to  have  possessed  con- 
siderable literary  talents,  and  his  official  letters  and  other  writ- 
ten communications  are  creditable  both  in  point  of  observation 
and  expression.  He  had  some  merit  too  as  a  poet,  and  the  few 
pieces  inserted  in  the  memoirs,  display  strength  of  conception 
and  a  poetical  imagination,  though  not  much  cultivated  and  re- 
fined by  study  and  art.  The  following  lines  descriptive  of  a 
storm  at  sea,  which  he  addressed  to  Mrs.  Eaton^  are  no  unfa- 
vourable specimen  of  poetic  powers. 

Hoarse  thro'  the  cordage  growled  the  threatening  blast, 
Portentoas  of  the  storm.  The  expanse  of  heaven, 
O'ercast  with  murky  columns,  seemed  convulsed 
With  one  wide  waste  of  elemental  war. 
From  every  point,  along  the  bounding  surges, 
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Rolled  the  black  phalanx  of  electric  fluid, 
Borne  on  the  pinions  of  the  maddening  storm. 

Ocean  oppressed,  and  shrinking  from  the  alurniy 
Rushed  from  the  deep  with  agonizing  pangs, 
And  urged,  in  vain,  precipitate  retreat. 

Down  rushed  the  glaring  tempest,  rain  and  hail 
In  winding  torrents  closed,  and  the  vast  space 
^)f  sea  and  air  seemed  one  promiscuous  deluge. 
Blue  streams  of  angling  sulphur  blazed  around, 
Transforming  midnight  to  the  fire  of  day. 
Reserving  all  her  horrors.  Peals  on  peals 
Burst  from  the  flaming  batteries  of  heaven, 
And  nought  but  horror  stalked  along  the  gloom. 
Deep  plunged  the  tortured  brig  beneath  the  gulph. 
Then  bounding  o'er  the  waves,  along  the  skies 
Inveloped  in  the  storm,  wrapt  her  broad  decks 
Amidst  the  lightning's  source;  then  plunged  again 
Beneath  the  breaking  surges. 

Eight  gloomy  hours  we  plunged  in  deep  suspense: 
Fear  and  amazement  occupied  the  soul. 
And  hope  was  almost  exiled:  till  at  length 
Breathed  the  soft  spirit  of  our  gentler  fate, 
Wafting  the  lightning's  vapor  through  the  skies, 
Silenced  the  distant  murm'rings  of  the  thunder, 
And  soothed  the  angry  surface  of  the  deep. 

Once  more  the  prince  of  day  smiled  from  the  east, 
And  each  glad  lieart  to  a  relenting  heaven 
Tendered  the  silent  gratitude  of  praise. 


The  following  letter  serves  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  more 
elaborate  and  elevated  prose  style. 

Grand  Cairo,  December  26th,  1804- 
Can  you  expect  me  to  say  any  thing  of  Egypt  after  Volneyi  and 
Denon?  They  have  drawn  from  life;  and  in  nothing  exaggerated. 
Egypt's  physical  appearance  is  the  same;  and  its  political  is  only 
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cnanged,  in  that  British  regulars  have  succeeded  to  French  nUmu- 
dcrs,  and  Turkish  brigands  to  both.  The  domination  of  the  coblitrjr 
is  now  disputed  with  these  by  the  Mamelukes:  and  the  desart  ArdM^ 
like  the  ravens  and  vultures  of  our  wilderness,  hanging  on  the  rdi^ 
of  both  armies,  devour  every  thing  which  is  left  defenceless;  the 
consequent  wretchedness  of  the  inhabitants  is  inconceiveable;  dan* 
ger  and  despair  stalk  every  where. 

Egypt  must  really  seek  a  deliverer  in  a  foreign  conqueror.  There 
IS  however  a  singular  tradition  among  the  people  that  this  delive- 
rance must  be  effected  by  Mameiukesj  another  name  for  aUrvea;  be- 
cause God  hath  ordained,  that,  since  its  salvation  by  Joiepfay  a  Ma-^ 
meluke,  the  country  must  be  saved  by  alaveal  They  admit  that  the 
English  rendered  them  much  service  by  expelling  the  French;  and 
pray  for  their  return  to  drive  out  the  Turks;  but  theUi  all  must  be 
ascribed  to  Joicfih'a  afiiritm 

Whatever  events  may  take  place  to  regulate  its  government,  and 
ameliorate  the  situation  of  its  inhabitants,  Egypt,  like  Carthage  and 
Syracuse,  will  no  more  see  its  ancient  splendor.  It  was  the  oom- 
mercc  of  India  and  the  borders  of  the  Red  sea,  flowing  through  these 
plains,  more  than  inherent  resources,  which  gave  wealth  and  grandeur 
to  ancient  Egypt:  these  sources  having  found  new  channels,  wealth  and 
grandeur  have  flown  with  them.  I  can  see  nothing  therefore  on  the 
celebrated  Nile  which  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Altamaha,  Savannah, 
and  Chesapeake,  do  not  offer  us:  even  her  crocodiles  and  her  cajal 
would  have  nothing  to  boast  side  and  side  by  our  alligators  and  cat- 
fish; they  are  precisely  the  same;  and  her  half  grown  mice  of  geogra- 
phy can  certainly  be  nothing  more  than  abortions.  But  when  I  con- 
trast the  pure  currents,  healthful  margins,  and  delightsome  lands- 
capes of  our  Susquehannah,  Delaware,  Hudson,  and  Connecticut, 
with  the  muddy  waters,  miry  or  parched  banks  and  eternal  desarts 
of  this  river;  and  the  intelligence,  freedom  and  felicity  of  the  citizens 
there,  with  the  stupid  ignorance,  riveted  vassalage  and  hopeless 
misery  of  the  peasants  here,  I  almost  lose  the  sensibility  of  pity  in  the. 
glad  reflection  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Ruined  temples,  pyramids,  and  catacombs,  monuments  of  the  su- 
perstition, pride  and  folly  of  their  founders,  disgust  my  sight;  for 
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with  their  magnificence  I  cannot  but  couple  the  idea  of  the  slaved 
who  must  have  groaned  under  the  oppressive  folly  of  their  Oabri- 
cation. 

We  shall  indulge  ourselves  in  one  more  extract,  which  while 
it  contains  some  valuable  hints  to  the  patriotic  and  enlightened 
botanist,  gives  strong  evidence  of  the  activity  and  observation 
of  Eaton's  mind. 

TO  MR.  PICKERING. 

From  the  similarity  of  soil  and  climate  between  this  country  and 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  datCf 
Jig  and  olive  tree^  may  be  successfully  cultivated  in  our  country. 

The  date  seeks  a  dry,  hot  bed  of  sand;  it  grows  where  no  other 
vegetation  is  seen.  The  pine  barrens  of  Georgia  would  be  peculiarly 
friendly  to  this  tree.  It  is  produced  from  the  seed;  is  slow  in  grovrtby 
but  very  durable.  It  very  much  resembles  in  appearance  the  cabbage 
tree.  The  fruit  is  very  nutritive:  many  people  upon  the  borders  of 
the  desart  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  it.  It  is  used  as  a  dessert  at 
many  tables.  I  send  a  few  seeds  by  Mr.  Shaw;  and  could  wish  that 
an  experiment  might  be  made  with  them  by  putting  them  into  the 
hands  of  a  Georgian,  who  extends  his  ideas  of  agricultural  improve* 
ment  to  the  Yazoo  grants,  and  a  hundred  years  into  futurity.  The 
tree  requires  watering  in  the  hot  seasons.  The  fig  also  flourishes  in 
a  sandy  soil:  it  requires  less  moisture  than  the  date.  The  vnid  Bg 
grows  spontaneously  upon  the  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Georgia;  which 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  tree  may  be  cuhivated  there.  If  the  scion 
can  be  grafted  I  intend  trying  the  experiment  of  introducing  it  to 
America.  The  healthy  properties  of  this  fruit  are  known  to  erery 
body.  When  green,  as  well  as  diy,  it  forms  an  agreeable  dessert. 

The  olive  requires  a  tenacious  soil;  but  the  circumstance  of  the 
plains  of  this  country  being  verdant  with  them,  when  there  has  not 
fallen  a  drop  of  rain  for  more  than  fifteen  weeks,  proves  that  the 
tree  can  subsist  with  very  Tittle  moisture.  The  marly  soil  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  clay  bottoms  of  the  Southern 
States,  would  be  most  probably  favorable  to  the  culdvation  of  the 
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olive.  It  is  produced  from  the  slip;  it  is  of  slow  growth;  but  k  lirpt 
to  an  amazing  age.  We  see  oiiye  groves  here  which  fiNmi  ^^ 
ruins  of  the  walls  that  enclosed  themy  appear  to  have  been  plwi||A 
by  Europeans;  and  which  are  yet  fruitful.  There  is  no  need  that  aaj 
thing  should  be  said  of  the  produce  of  this  tree  neither  as  it  respects 
the  sustenance  of  life  nor  as  a  source  of  wealth.  I  contemplate  at^ 
tempting  to  introduce  this  tree  also  to  America,  if  circumstanoMi 
should  operate  to  favour  the  project.  I  do  not  know  that  the  project 
has  been  assayed.  Whatever  may  be  the  success  of  it,  the  anticipa- 
tion that  future  generations  may  see  sources  of  life  and  wealth  co> 
vering  the  immense  sand  and  clay  barrens  of  our  cagMrjFi  which 
now  present  a  discouraging  surface,  is  an  agreeable  suK^ct  of  co!!* 
lemplation.  ^ 

In  his  younger  days  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  serious  believer 
in  the  christian  religion  according  to  the  system  of  the  Cahrin- 
istic  churches  of  New  England,  but  his  faith  afterwards  w#  ^ 
vered  and  at  length  died  away,  and  he  seems  to  have  resign^ 
himself  to  the  notion  that  all  religions  were  equally  true,  or  ra- 
ther equally  false,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  account  of  their  su- 
pernatural origin.  Whilst  at  Tunis,  and  before  he  had  avowed 
his  scepticism,  he  had  a  conversation  with  the  Mahometan  mufti 
or  chief  priest  on  the  subject  of  religion,  in  which  Eaton  under- 
took to  explain  the  principles  of  the  christian  system,  the  evi- 
dence of  its  divinity,  and  its  superior  purity  and  sublimity  over 
the  Mahometan  creed.  The  mufti,  with  great  zeal,  then  under- 
took to  combat  his  arguments,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  de- 
bate, grasping  Eaton's  hand  with  much  emotion,  with  a  broken 
voice  and  streaming  eyes,  earnestly  entreated  him  to  forsake 
his  infidelity,  and  fly  to  the  true  faith, j  believe  in  the  Prophet, 
and  save  his  soul.  Eaton,  says  his  biographer,  frequently  men- 
tioned the  effect  this  interview  had  on  his  mind,  in  leading  him 
to  a  belief  that  the  mercy  of  the  omniscient  extended  to  the 
moral  and  sincere  of  every  climate  and  every  creed.  He  thought 
it  however  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen,  to  conform  to  the  reli- 
gious institutions  of  his  country.  For  some  time  before  his  death 
he  took  occasion  in  several  instances  to  show  his  respect  for 
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the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  particularly  by 
requesting  to  have  his  children  baptized;  but  on  account  of 
some  scruples  of  the  clergj-inan  to  whom  he  made  the  appli- 
cation, his  request  was  refused. 

Oppressed  with  gouty  and  dropsical  complaints,  which  were 
aggravated,  if  not  occasioned  by  intemperance  in  drinking,  in 
spite  of  his  reiterated  resolutions  to  refrain,  he  languished  for 
some  time  in  great  distress;  enervated  in  body  and  mind,  whilst 
remorse  and  sorrow  for  the  errors  of  his  conduct,  and  for  the 
imprudent  management  of  his  affairs,  by  which  his  health,  re- 
putation and  estate  were  all  verj'  seriously  injured,  tempted 
him  to  seek  a  momentary  relief  in  the  Lethe  or  rather  Phlege* 
thon  of  the  bottle.  He  retained  his  senses,  however,  to  the  last, 
and  died  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1811,  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan. 

With  all  his  faults  in  private  life.  Gen.  Eaton  possessed 
many  good  qualities;  his  personal  courage  was  undoubted;  he  is 
represented  as  being  generous,  hospitable,  and  humane,  in  one 
word,  devoid  of  sordid  selfishness.  His  hospitality  however  wai 
not  guided  by  economy,  and  his  generosity  was  sometimes  indis- 
cretely  profuse.  Prudence,  indeed,  entered  very  sparingly  into 
the  composition  of  any  part  of  his  character. 

This  volume  contains  several  instances  of  his  liberal  bene- 
volence. In  a  letter  to  his  wife  from  Tunis  he  says: 

m 

My  last  letter  was  dated  15th  August;  in  that  I  mentioned  I 
had  redeemed  six  Danish  ^rize  vessels.  But  I  have  restored  them 
to  their  original  proprietors.  Ask  you  why?  because  there  is  more 
pleasure  in  being  generous  than  rich.  I  could  undoubtedly  have  sared 
eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  by  the  speculation,  but  *  Man  wants 
but  little  nor  that  little  long.'  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
eighty-six  unhappy  captives  embark  in  these  vessels  and  shape  their 
course  for  their  native  country,  p.  1 80.  ' 

It  is  impossible  to  despise  such  a  character,  however  it  may 
be  otherwise  alloyed  and  debased.  Indeed  in  spite  of  his  over- 
weening arrogance  and  self-conceit,  as  well  as  of  the  grosser  vice 
of  his  later  years,  there  M^as  so  much  about  him  to  conciliate 
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good  wiir  and  to  command  respect,  that  we  should  W|Iling^ 
have  drawn  a  veil  over  the  melancholy  and  humiliathig  scenes  of 
his  closing  life,  did  we  not  regard  them  as  affording  one  of  those 
most  salutary  though  mournful  examples  which  melius  et  dbdti' 
us  Chrysippo  out  Crantore  di^c^^,  which  teach  humility  to  talent, 
and  remind  those  who  in  the  confidence  of  capacity  disregard 
the  common  maxims  of  life  ^  that  nothing  can  supply  the  want 
of  prudence^  that  negligence  and  irregularity  will  make  know^. 
ledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  contemptible.'* 

The  author  of  the  present  biography,  or  rather  compilation, 
as  he  modestly  calls  it,  appears  to  have  been  ];A>]|ttnli|i  in  YiJA 
labours  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  candor  and  impartiarill|;§^  iVk  dis- 
cover no  premeditated  plan  to  force  upon  the  world  a  belief,  that 
General  Eaton  was  a  wonderfully  great  character;  no  pains  are 
taken  *to  hide  the  man,  in  order  to  produce  a  hero.'  The  task'*'.;  >-  , 
of  the  author,  indeed,  has  not  been  a  very  arduous  one.  T 
transactions  in  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  the  life  of  G 
neral  Eaton  borrows  all  its  fame,  and  the  volume  almost  all  its 
bulk,  are  comprehended  and  detailed  in  his  Journal,  and  in  the 
letters  official  and  private,  which  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the 
compilation,  with  very  litde  comment  or  supplementary  nar- 
rative. 

These,  to  be  sure,  might  have  been  compressed  and  abridged 
much  more  than  they  are,  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
volume.  But  in  this  age  of  voluminous  biography,  when  every 
dead  author  great  and  small,  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  is 
considered  as  justly  entitled  to  his  two  bulky  quartos  of  Me- 
moirs, we  presume  that  otu*  compiler  thought  that  the  dignity 
of  an  American  general  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  humble 
duodecimo,  or  even  with  a  meagre  octavo. 

The  events  of  Eaton's  life,  antecedent  and  subsequent  to 
these  adventures,  being  of  no  great  importance  or  interest,  the 
author  has  dispatched  this  part  of  the  business  with  judicious 
brevity. 

His  observations  and  reflections,  though  very  sparingly  in- 
troduced, except  at  the  close  of  the  work,  are  always  sensible, 
appropriate  and  well  expressed;  and  in  selecting  the  materials 
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for  his  compilation,  he  has  succeeded  we  think  in  producing  a 
volume,  which  though  it  may  not  be  read  with  deep  interest  as  a 
mere  piece  of  biography,  is  nevertheless  well  calculated  to  gratify 
curiosity  and  impart  much  useful  information.  There  are  several 
views  and  descriptions  of  human  nature,  of  national  manners, 
local  customs  and  natural  and  artificial  objects,  that  we  regret 
the  limits  assigned  to  the  present  article,  do  not  permit  us  to 
extract,  and  we  must  therefore  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
volume  itself,  which  we  venture  to  say,  will  afford  him  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  rational  entert^unment. 
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On  the  Present  Suae  of  PerioAcal  Criiicttim 

[From  the  £dmlmrgh  Aimiiil  Regifter.]  ^' 


IT  is  not  without  some  apprehensions  that  we  appnMfir^tlie 
province  of  Periodical  Criticism,  impeded  as  our  road  must<=' 
be  with,  jungles,  thorns,  and  thickets,  and  rendered  dismal  bjr^ 
the  gibbeted  reliques  of  unfortunate  authors.  The  dark  anit-  '<■  : 
mysterious  forest  of  Massilia,  in  whose  gloomy  recesses  humai^At^'^r . 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  invisible  and  malignant  dsemons,:  itttii^^\ 
prts#ed  hardly  more  horror  upon  the  veterans  of  CflBsan         'W^' 


barban  rita 


Sacra  deom,  structae  dins  altaribut  irae; 
Omnia  et  humania  lustrata  cruoribua  arbor. 

Our  field  of  research,  like  the  sacred  grove  of  Lucan,  is  afita 

subject  to  its  fated  periodical  revolutions,  its  Qionthly  or  qua^ 

terly  almutens,  when  the  master  of  the  sign,  as  astrologefs 

said  of  old,  sits  in  full  power  upon  the  cusp  or  entrance  of  the 

planetary  house,  as  Lord  of  the  Ascendant,  and  the  bookseller^ 

the  printer,  nay,  the  very  devil  himself,  can  hardly  brook  hb 

presence: 

— — ^-  Medio  cum  PhaebuSy  in  arce  est» 
Aut  Caelum  nox  atra  tenet,  pavet  ipse  Sacerdos 
Accesaus,  dominumqiie  timet  deprendere  UicL 

Yet  have  we  not  entered  rashly  or  imadvisedly  upon  our 
dread  adventure,  but  have  availed  ourselves,  like  the  knig^ 
errants  of  old,  of  such  arms  as  might  best  secure  us  in  an  en* 
counter  with  the  majricians  of  the  maze  of  Cridcism,  and  id 
some  respects  bring  uie  contest  nearer  to  equality*  Are  tfaeae- 
wizards  periodical  in  their  exerdons?  We  are  annnaL-^Are 
they  numerous  and  confed^tttted?  We  also  are  plural.— -Can  tfae^ 
shroud  themselves  in  ob^j^ity  l>y^  virtue  of  the  helmet  of  th<!f 
sable  Orcus?  We  have  tiSe  invisible  cap  of  Jack  the  Giant* 
killer.  Nor  shall  we  lack  the  prayers  of  the  oppressed  to  for* 
ward  our  chivalrous  undertaking.  Wherever,  mroug^  the  wid^ 
realms  of  literature,  there  is  one  who  has  writhed  under  the 
scourge  of  this  invisible  tribimal;  wherever  therfe  is  a  gende 
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minstrel  who  bewails  his  broken  harp,  a  fair  maiden  who  weeps 
over  her  mangled  novel,  a  politic  knight  who  bemoans  his  tra- 
vestied lucubrations,  or  a  wean^  pilgrim  who  mourns  his 
anathematized  travels,  we  find  a  friend  and  a  beadsman  in  the 
sufferer.  Then  with  good  courage,  and  St.  George  to  speed, 
we  boldly  press  fonvard  upon  our  purposed  achievement. 

The  early  state  of  periodical  criticism  is  of  little  consequence 
to  our  present  purpose.  At  first  the  art  pretended  to  afford  lit- 
tle more  than  a  list  of  the  works  of  the  learned  in  the  order  of 
publication,  with  some  brief  and  dr}*"  account  of  the  contents  of 
each,  a  sort  of  catalogue  raisonnee  in  short,  where  the  books 
published  within  a  certain  period,  were  arranged  according  to 
order,  with  such  a  view  of  each  as  might  inform  the  book- 
buyer  whether  it  fell  within  the  line  of  his  reading  or  collecting. 
These  earlier  journalists  contented  themselves  with  intimating 
what  the  work  under  consideration  actually  contained,  without 
pretending  to  point  out  its  errors,  far  less  to  supply  its  omis- 
sions by  their  own  disquisitions.  As  for  satire  and  raillery, 
the  laborious  compilers  of  these  dry  catalogues,  many  of  whom 
actually  expired  under  the  task  they  had  undertaken, had  neither 
leisure  nor  spirits  for  such  flights  of  imagination.  These  were 
abandoned  to  the  editors  of  newspapers  and  journals,  whence 
flying  shafts  of  satirical  criticism  were  often  discharged  amid 
the  thunder  of  political  artiller}%  It  was  not  from  reviews,  but 
from  Mist's  Journal,  the  Daily  Journal,  the  Gazetteers,  &c«, 
that  those  vollies  of  abuse  against  Pope  were  hurled  forth, 
which,  contemptible  as  they  now  appear,  had  but  too  much 
cflFect  upon  the  poet's  irritability.  It  is  hard  to  guess  what 
would  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  Wasp  of  Twickenham, 
had  he  lived  in  the  present  day,  when  ten  or  twelve  periodical 
works,  devoted  to  criticism  alone,  claim  as  their  proper  subject, 
or  rather  their  natural  prey,  every  new  publication  which  issues 
from  the  press.  But  the  grave  authors  of  the  *'  Works  of  the 
Learned,"  and  other  early  publications  approaching  to  the 
nature  of  reviews,  could  not  long  preser\'e  the  neutrality  to 
which  at  first  they  confined  themselves.  It  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected,  that  a  critic  of  competent  judgment  should,  in  giving 
an  account  of  a  new  work,  resist  the  temptation  to  express  the 
information  or  pleasure  he  had  received  from  particular  pas- 
sages, still  less  that  he  could  refrain  from  mcmifcsting  his  own 
superiority,  by  pointing  out  occasional  omissions  or  errors  of 
his  author.  And  thus  reviews  gradually  acquired  the  form  and 
character  which  they  now  exhibit,  and  which  is  too  well  known 
to  require  definition.  But  within  the  last  ten  years,  a  very  im- 
portant change  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  conducting  them, 
a  change  which,  as  it  has  inexpressibly  increased  their  impor- 
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Taiice  and  influence   upon  literature,  claims  for  its  causes  a 
candid  and  critical  attention. 

The  discerning  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  we  allude  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  a  journal  which 
in  its  nature  materially  differs  from  its  predecessors,  and  has 
given  in  many  respects  an  entirely  new  turn  to  public  taste  and 
to  critical  discussion.  It  becomes  our  duty  to  state  in  what  par- 
ticulars the  ancient  system  was  innovated  upon,  and  where  the 
charm  lies  which  has  enabled  a  journal  of  such  recent  establish- 
ment, not  only  to  take  the  lead,  and  give  the  tone  to  most  of 
its  predecessors,  but  in  a  variety  of  instances  utterly  to  super- 
sede their  authority,  and  reduce  whole  cart-loads  of  criticism 
to  a  melancholy  inactivity  in  the  publisher's  warehouse.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the 
popular  reviews  previous  to  1802* 

The  imperfections  of  these  journals  may  be  traced  to  one 
great  cause.  Each  of  the  leading  English  reviews,  though  ori- 
ginally established  by  men  of  letters,  had  gradually  fallen 
Ainder  the  dominion  of  the  publishing  bookseller.  We  have  no 
wish  to  join  in  the  common  cry  against  this  class  of  tradesmen, 
which  is  chiefly  swelled  by  the  deep-mouthed  discontents  of 
neglected  authors.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  great  sympathy 
for  their  situation,  and  are  humbly  of  opinion,  that  not  only  the 
authors,  but  even  the  age,  are  very  ready  to  transfer  the  depres- 
sion of  neglected  genius,  and  other  consequences  of  their  own 
egotism  or  stupidity,  to  the  broad  shoidders  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  Row.  A  bookseller,  to  live  by  his  trade,  must  buy  so  as 
to  sell  with  profit.  If  the  demand  for  any  work,  be  it  ever  so 
ingenious,  is  insufficient  to  pay  for  print  and  paper,  is  it  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  tradesman  can  pay  for  the  copy-right? 
The  shameful  fact,  that  the  Paradise  Lost  was  bought  for  ten 
pounds,  throws  infamy  indeed  upon  the  taste  of  the  age,  but 
not  on  the  conduct  of  the  purchaser,  who  did  not  seU  an  edi- 
tion in  eight  years,  and  was  probably  a  loser  by  the  bargain.  In 
short,  a  bookseller,  even  supposing  him  a  judge  of  literature, 
has  it  not  in  his  power  with  common  prudence  to  make  the 
author  of  a  new  work  an  offer  which  may  be  fully  adequate 
even  to  his  own  ideas  of  its  value;  for  the  risk  arising  from 
the  caprice  of  the  public  must  be  covered  by  such  an  insurance 
as  makes  no  small  deduction  from  the  price  of  an  author's 
labour.  But  this  deduction  becomes  much  greater,  and  almost 
intolerable,  if,  which  is  far  more  commonly  the  case,  the  book- 
seller is  obliged  to  provide  some  guarantee  against  the  conse- 
quence, not  only  of  the  public  fickleness,  but  of  his  o^vn  igno- 
rance. Few  of  these  gentlemen  are,  and  fortunately  for  the 
state  of  their  warehouses,  few  even  affect  to  be,  judges  of 
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litcrai-y  merit.  They  buy  copy -rights  as  a  blind  man  might 
purchase  a  lot  of  horses,  at  such  an  average  price,  that  the 
success  of  one  book  may  compensate  the  loss  upon  twenty-  In 
this  point  of  view,  tlie  accompts  between  the  worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Stationers,  and  the  no  less  worshipful  Society  of  Au- 
thors, come,  upon  a  general  balance  of  the  leger,  nearly  to  an 
equality,  although,  no  doubt,  the  personal  aceompts  with  some 
individuals  may. stand  gieatly  in  favour  of  the  bibliopolists.  We 
are,  therefore,  fully  sensible  how  much  this  trade  is  a  lottery, 
and  it  is  without  the  least  wish  of  censuring  those  engaged  in 
it,  that  we  point  out  the  divers  inconveniences  attending  those 
reviews  which  are  und*^r  m(-rcantile  management. 

A  periodical  publica«^ion  has  been  often  said  to- resemble  a 
mail-coach.  It  must  set  out  at  a  particular  da\fc  and  hour,  it 
must  travel  the  road  whether  full  or  empt}',  and  whether  it 
oenveys  bullion  to  the  bank  of  England,  or  a  sample  of  cheese 
to  a  grocer  in  Thames  street,  fn  such  a  case,  the  prudent 
owner  of  the  vehicle  purveys  such  iiorscs  as  are  fittest  for  this 
regular,  fatiguing,  ar.d,  in  some  points  of  view  derogating  duty. 
He  buys  no  '^  fine  framped  steeds,'*  that  are  fitted  for  a  chariot 
or  curricle,  nor  yet  brutes  that,  by  their  clumsy  make  and  bulk 
of  bone,  are  qualified  only  to  tug  in  a  drayman^s  cart;  but  he 
labours  to  secure,  of 

"  Spare-fed  prancers  many  a  raw-boned  pair;'* 

such  as  have,  perhaps,  seen  their  best  days,  and  acquired  dis- 
cretion to  submit  to  their  necessarj"  task,  while  they  retain 
vigour  and  animation  sufficient  to  tug  through  it  speedily  and 
hardily.  The  bare-worn  common  of  literature  has  always 
afforded  but  too  numerous  a  supply  of  authors  who  hold  a 
similar  description;  and  who,  by  misfortune  or  improvidence, 
or  merely  from  having  been  unable  to  force  themselves  for- 
ward to  public  notice,  are  compelled  to  subject  talents  worthy 
of  better  employment,  to  whatever  task  a  bookseller  shall  be 
pleased  to  dictate.  In  London  particularly,  where  the  pursuit 
of  letters  is  a  distinct  profession,  whose  students  cannot  easily 
provide  for  themselves  in  tht  more  ordinary  walks  of  life,  there 
are,  and  must  be,  many  men  of  learning,  of  mental  vigour, 
even  of  genius,  whose  circumstances  do  not  entitle  them  to 
despise  the  regular  and  fixed  emolument  which  may  be  pro- 
cured by  stated  employment  in  an  established  review/ Amongst 
these,  then,  the  bookseller  might  easily  select  such  as  could  at 
once  labour  at  the  most  reasonable  rate,  and  to  the  best  effect; 
while  he  may  be  supposed  also  to  have  possessed  the  authority 
necessar}'  to  direct  their  industry  into  those  channels  which 
had  obliquely  the  eflfect  of  advancing  his  own  trade.  It  was. 
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accordingly,  a  thing  so  well  known,  as  to  be  observed  even 
by  tlie  diiliest,  that  from  the  publisher's  name  in  the  imprint 
of  a  new  book,  readers  were  enabled  to  calculate,  with  absolute 
certainty,  the  nature  of  the  treatment  it  would  receive  in  the 
cor:   bponding  reviews.  From  this  it  naturally  followed,  that 
the  i:  ore  heavy,  or,  to  speak  technically,  the  more  dull  of  sale 
a  work  happened  to  be,  the  more  this  tender  assistance  was 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  reviewers,  and  the  more  eagerly 
it  was  called  for  by  the  proprietors  of  both  works.  A  mjm  of 
genius,  and  many  have  been  engaged  in  such  labour,  might 
some  limes    wince  a  little  under  the  burden  which  was  thus 
imposed  upon  him,  since  to  produce  a  paneg}Tic  without  merit 
is  as  difficult  as  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  But  the  strongest 
minds  are  bent  to  circumstances, — even  Johnson  submitted  to 
Cave  the  bookseller,  a  sheaf  of  his  powerful  and  varied  effu- 
sions, with  the  humiliating  acknowledgment  emptorts  sit  elu 
f^erc;  and  it  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  few,  who    have 
resembled  him  in  poverty  and  in  talents,  have  been  more  nice 
and  fastidious  than  Johnson.  It  thus  happened  in  the  general 
case,  that  the  reviewer,  like  a  fee'd  barrister,  sacrificed  his 
ow!i  Itelings  and  judgment  to  the  interest  of  the  bookseller  his 
employer;    and    it  followed,  almost  of  course,  that,  without 
bending  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  so  ungracious  and  un- 
*^atisfactory  labour,  he  was  satisfied  if  he  discharged  it  in  a 
workman-like  manner,  and,  without  aiming  at  excellence,  was 
contented  if  he  could  not  be  justly  charged  with  ignorance  of 
his  subject,  or  negligence  in  the  mode  of  treating  it.  In  this 
manner,  a  dull  and  stupifying  mediocrity  began  to  be  the  most 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  English  reviews,  even  of  such  as 
were  written  by  men  of  acknowledged  learning  and  admitted 
talents.  Articles  doubtless  occasionally  appeared  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description,  where  the  reviewer,  pleased  with  a  theme 
which  corresponded  with  his  own  taste  and  pursuits,  threw  off 
the  labourer,  assumed  the  author,  and  analysed  with  a  kindred 
spirit  the  productions  of  genius  or  the  researches  of  philosophy. 
In  other  cases,  the  gentleman  of  the  trade,  whose  book  was  to 
be  i;eviewed,  sought  out  among  his  own  customers,  or  the  lite- 
rary friends  of  the  author,  some  person  whom  he  supposed 
qualified  to  treat  the  subject  well,  and  disposed  to  use  the  work 
favourably.  Such  a  voluntary  assistant,  though  he  might  not 
possess  more  ability  than  the  person  on  whom  in  stated  routine 
the  task  would  have  devolved,  took  it  up  nevertheless  with 
the  eagerness  of  novelty;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  pay- 
ing a  tax  to  friendship,  or  endeavouring  to  throw  a  double 
lustre  upon  opinions  which  he  himself  professed,  his  article  was 
likely  to  possess  a  spirit  and  energy  which  might  raise  it  above 
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uie  cold  uniformity  of  those  with  which  it  was  mingled.  Bi&t 
exceptions,  arising  from  either  of  these  causes,  were  compa- 
ratively of  rare  occurrence,  and,  upon  the  whole,  there  was  a 
visible  tameness  and  disposition  to  lethargy  in  the  English  re- 
views at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  spirit  of  indolence  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  mercy,  or  rather  those  whom  it  has  thoroughly  pos- 
sessed cannot  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  rousing  to  deeds 
of  severity.  Accordingly  the  calm,  even,  and  indifferent  style 
of  criticism,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  lenient  aspect  towards  its  objects.  The  re- 
viewer, in  the  habit  of  treating  with  complacency  those  works 
which  belonged  to  his  own  publisher,  was  apt  to  use  the  same 
general  stj^le  of  civility  towards  others,  although  they  had  not 
the  same  powerful  title  to  protection.  A  certain  deference  was 
visibly  paid  to  an  author  of  celebrity,  whether  founded  upon 
his  literary  qualities  or  on  the  adventitious  distinctions  of  rank 
and  title,  and  generally  there  was  a  marked  and  guarded  r^f^ntf^ 
both  in  the  strictures  hazarded  and  in  the  mode  of  expressing^ 
them.  If  raillery  was  ever  attempted,  there  was  no  horse-play 
in  it,  and  the  only  fault  which  r.nuld  he  objected  by  the  reader 
was,  that  the  en  tic  was 

Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever. 

This  rule  was  not,  indeed,  without  exceptions;  the  mind  of 
a  liberal  and  public-spirited  critic  sometimes  reversed  the  sen- 
tence of  his  employer,  and,  unlike  the  prophet  of  Midian, 
anathematized  the  works  on  which  he  was  summoned  to  bestoir 
benedictions.  Neither  was  it  meet  that  the  critical  rod  should 
be  hung  up  in  mere  show,  lest  in  time,  as  it  is  learnedly  argued 
by  the  Duke  of  Vienna,  it  should  become  "  more  mocked  than 
feared."  The  terrors  of  the  office  were,  therefore,  in  some 
measure  maintained  by  the  severity  exercised  upon  the  trum- 
pery novels  and  still-bom  poetry  which  filled  the  monthly 
catalogue,  whose  unknown,  and  perhaps  starving  authors,  fared 
like  the  parish-boys  at  a  charity  school,  who  are  flogged  not 
only  for  their  own  errors,  but  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the 
master,  who  cares  not  to  use  the  same  freedom  with  die  chil- 
dren of  the  squire.  Sometimes  also  ^^  fate  demanded  a  nobler 
head."  The  work  of  a  rival  bookseller  was  to  be  crushed  even 
in  birth;  a  powerful  literary  patron,  or  perhaps  the  reviewer 
himself,  had  some  private  pique  to  indulge,  and  added  a  hand- 
ful of  slugs  to  the  powder  and  paper  which  formed  the  usual 
contents  of  his  blunderbuss.  Sometimes  political  discussions 
were  introduced,  before  which  deference  and  moderation  are 
imiformly  found  to  disappear.  Or,  in  fine,  the  sage  bibliopolist 
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liimsclf  occasionally  opined  that  a  little  severity  (so  it  came 
not  the  way  of  his  own  publications)  might  forward  the  sale 
of  his  review,  and  was  therefore  pleased  to  cry  havoc,  and  let 
slip  the  dogs  of  war.  But  the  operation  of  each  and  all  of  these 
causes  was  insufficient  to  counteract^e  tendency  of  this  species 
of  criticism  to  stagnate  in  a  course  of  dull  and  flat  and  luke- 
warm courtesy-  Something  of  the  habitual  civility  and  profes- 
sional deference  of  the  tradesman  seemed  to  qualify  the  labours 
of  those  who  wrote  under  his  direction;  and  the  critics  them- 
selves, accessible  (not,  we  believe,  in  almost  any  case,  to  pecu- 
niary interposition,  but)  to  applications  for  favour  in  divers 
modes,  which  they  foimd  it  difficult  to  resist,  and  mixing,  too,  in 
the  intercourse  of  private  life  with  many  of  those  who  afforded 
the  subjects  of  their  criticism,  were  seldom  disposed  to  exer- 
cise their  office  in  its  full,  or  even  in  its  necessary  rigour* 
These  were  days  of  halcyon  quietness  for  authors,  especially 
for  that  numerous  class,  who,  contented  to  venture  their  whole 
literary  credit  on  one  dull  work  written  upon  as  dull  a  subject^ 
look  forward  less  to  rapid  sale  and  popular  applause  than  to  a 
favourable  criticism  from  the  reviewers,  and  a  word  or  two  of 
snug,  quiet,  honied  assent  from  a  few  private  friends.  The 
public  indeed  began  to  murmur  that 

Lost  was  the  critic's  sense,  nor  could  be  found 
While  one  dull  formal  unison  went  round. 

But  the  venerable  and  well-wigged  authors  of  sermons  and 
essays,  and  mawkish  poems  and  stupid  parish  histories,  bore 
each  triumphantly  his  ponderous  load  into  the  mart  of  litera- 
ture, expanded  it  upon  the  stall  of  his  bookseller,  sate  brooding 
over  it  till  evening  closed,  and  then  retired  with  the  consolation, 
that,  if  his  wares  had  not  met  a  purchaser,  they  had  at  least 
been  declared  saleable,  and  received  the  stamp  of  currency 
from  the  official  inspectors  of  literary  merchandize.  From 
these  soothing  dreams,  authors,  booksellers,  and  critics  were 
soon  to  be  roused  by  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder;  and  it  now 
becomes  our  task  to  show  how  a  conspiracy  of  beardless  boys 
innovated  the  venerable  laws  of  this  lenient  republic  of  litera- 
ture, scourged  the  booksellers  out  of  her  senate-house,  overset 
the  tottering  thrones  of  the  idols  whom  they  had  set  up,  awaken- 
ed the  hundred-necked  snake  of  criticism,  and  curdled  the 
whole  ocean  of  milk  and  water,  in  which,  like  the  serpentine 
supporter  of  Vistnou,  he  had  ^vreathed  and  wallowed  in  un- 
wieldly  sloth  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Then,  too,  amid  this 
dire  combustion,  like  true  revolutionists,  they  erected  them- 
selves into  a  committee  of  public  safetj',  whose  decrees  were 
written  in  bjood,  and  executed  withput  mercy- 
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As  in  many  other  great  revolutions,  the  causes  which  gave 
rise  to  this  change  of  system  were  slight  and  fortuitous.  A  few 
young  men,  who  had  just  concluded  their  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  were  united  together  by  a  similarity 
of  talents  and  pursuits,  conceived  a  project  (designed,  wc 
believe,  to  be  temporary,)  to  rescue  this  province  of  literature 
from  the  state  of  degradation  into  which  it  had  gradually  sunk, 
and  to  give  to  the  world  what  for  many  years  it  had  not  seen— 
a  fair,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  bold  and  impartial  revirw  of 
such  works  as  appeared  to  merit  public  attention.  The  scheme  of 
publication,  although  deeply  laid,  contained  some  staggering 
preliminaries.  The  associated  critics,  while  they  asserted  the 
most  uncontrolled  freedom  from  the  influence  of  their  pub- 
lisher, stipulated,  it  is  well  known,  a  subsidy  at  more  than 
treble  the  rate  allowed  to  the  best  as  well  as  supplest  mercena- 
ries which  London  could  aftbrd.  The  mention  of  this  circum- 
stance, though  it  may  seem  to  savour  of  minute  inquiry,  is  in 
truth  neither  trivial  nor  petulant.  Young  men  just  entering  upon 
life,  especially  if  they  belong  to  Scotland,  are  seldom  in  a  situar 
tion  to  afford  their  time  gratis,  or,  if  in  such  a  situation,  are 
still  more  seldom  disposed  to  bestow  their  leisure  hours  in 
labour  of  any  kind.  Besides,  every  one  knows  the  inadequate 
recompcncc  usually  made  to  a  Scottish  barrister,  during  the 
eai'ly  years  of  his  practice,  and  it  was  probably  not  injudiciously 
conceivvfd,  that  a  more  ample  guerdon  might  seduce  some  of 
that  well-educated  and  peculiarly  acute  class  of  young  men  to 
lend  their  aid  to  the  new  undertaking,  which  was  carefully 
cleared  of  every  thing  resembling  mercenary  drudgery,  while 
the  honorarium  it  held  forth  made  the  ordinary  professional 
emoluments  kick  the  beam.  In  one  respect  that  mercantile  part 
of  the  matter  was  managed  with  equal  delicacy  and  prudence. 
No  distinction  was  permitted  between  the  Dilletanti  writer,  and 
one  whose  circumstances  might  render  copy-money  necessary 
or  acceptable.  If  Czar  Peter  laboured  in  the  trenches,  he  drew 
his  pay  as  a  common  soldier;  and  thus  the  degrading  disUnction 
was  excluded  between  those  whose  fortune  or  generosity  in- 
clined them  to  labour  for  nought,  and  the  less  fortunate  scholar, 
to  whom  reward  was  in  some  degree  an  object;  the  pride  of 
the  latter  remained  unwounded,  and,  mingled  as  he  was  among 
many  critics  of  wealth  and  rank,  it  remained  a  secret  known  to 
none  but  himself,  whether  he  was  actuated  by  any  additional 
motives  besides  the  desire  of  literary  distinction.  The  report, 
too,  of  this  uncommon  premium  gave  a  sort  of  eclat  to  the 
undertaking,  and  showed  that  the  associated  critics  claimed  a 
merit  and  consequence  beyond  the  ordinary  class  of  review- 
ers; that  their  band,  like  the  confederates  of  Gadshill,  were 
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^1  no  footland-rakers,  no  long-staff  sixpenny  strikers,  tmifc  ncHah' . 
li^  and  tranquillity,  burgomasters  and  great  oneyers.'^  Ibshort^ 
this  subordinate  circumstance  (for  it  must  be  supposed  Aitt  fjr  . 
hold  it  highly  subordinate  to  the  principle  causes  of  success)  gK(^ 
the  undertaking  at  its  outset  an  appearance  of  seriousness,  fit 
which,  considering  the  youth  of  those  upon  whom  the  execu- 
tion  was  to  rest,  mey  might  otherwise  hardly  have  gsuned  thi* 
necessary  credit.  ; 

In  another  circumstance,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  jud^i*  . 
ously  took  a  difference  from  their  brethren  of  England.  Their 
criticism  was  professedly  limited  to  works  which,  in  one  shiqMt 
or  other,  deserved  the  public  attention;  and,  that  ample  tinup 
might  be  allowed  for  selecting  such  subjects,  their  term  oi 
publication  was  made  quarterly  instead  of  monthly.  At  the  same 
time,  and  as  a  part  of  the  same  arrangement,  it  was  annous^ 
ced  to  the  public,  that  it  was  the  object  of  this  new  publicaticfa 
to  be  distinguished  rather  by  the  selection  than  for  uie  numbcar 
of  its  articles;  that  the  editors  did  not  assume  any  merit  foe 
conveying  priority  of  literary  intelligence,  and  therefoire  left 
such  a  space  of  time  betwixt  their  periods  of  publicati(m  Hk 
might  avail  for  mature  consideration  of  the  works  fit  to  be 
reviewed,  as  well  as  of  the  judgment  to  be  passed  upon  theQU 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  tnis  deliberate  mode  of  proceedingf 
at  once  added  to  the  real  merit  of  the  review,  knd  great^ 
raised  its  character  with  the  public.  The  reviews  haa  beeft 
hitherto  published  monthly,  and  it  was  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  those  numbers  which  appeared  in  what  is  called  the  publish^ 
ing  season,  which  lasts  from  the  end  of  November  till  smr  the 
King's  birth-day,  were  overwhelmed  with  important  discussions 
which  the  critics  had  neither  time  maturely  to  consider,  nor  room 
to  treat  at  length*  Hence  we  have  frequently  seen  the  reviewer 
under  the  inconvenient  but  unavoidable  necessityr  of  continuing 
a  single  article  of  importance  from  one  number  of  his  revieMr 
to  another,  by  which  division  his  argument  sustained  deep  and 
material  injustice.  It  was  a  yet  more  serious  inconvenience  te 
the  editor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  bolster  out  his  summer  nunw 
bers  with  an  extra  propmtion  of  those  insignificant  and  still-boiti. 
productions  which  never  for  an  instant  either  did  attract,  or 
ought  to  have  attracted,  the  attention  of  the  public.  But /at  att 
times  their  plan  adtoiitted  too  much  of  ^s  trumpery.  The 
monthly  catalogue,  where,  as  in  the  cauldron  of  Acheron,  aU^ 
mingles  that  mingle  may,  while  it  occupied  a  degree  of  roQi& ' 
widely  disproportional  to  its  no  importance,  had,  in  a  secondary^ 
point  of  view,  an  effect  disadvantageous  to  the  character  of  the 
reviews,  and  those  by  whom  they  were  written.  We  have  already 
stated  our  belief  that  the  booksellers  principally  interested  in 
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the  success  of  these  works,  took  care  for  their  own  sakes  t« 
procure  respectable  assistance  for  what  are  called  the  lead- 
ing articles.  But  what  man  of  talent  would  be  bribed  to  the 
analyzing  and  reporting  this  dunghill  of  shreds  and  patches, 
this  "  mass  of  all  things  base,"  or  write  these  paltry  and  brief 
notices,  which  were  strung  together,  and  appended  to  the  more 
dignified  articles,  like  the  shreds  of  paper  which  form  the  tail 
of  a  boy's  kite?  Or,  if  such  a  critic  were  willing  to  stoop  to  the 
task  of  a  scavenger,  and  was  condescending  enough  to  sift 
this  heap  of  cinders,  could  a  bookseller  be  expected,  upon 
mercantile  principles,  to  compensate  his  labours  according  to 
the  writer's  merit  and  not  to  their  worth?  It  is  probable,  there* 
fore,  that  these  departments  in  many  cases  slipped  into  the 
hands  of  a  low  description  of  hackney  scribblers,  whose  very 
names  tended  to  throw  disrespect  upon  the  employment  of  re- 
viewers, and  who  may  be  supposed  little  scrupulous  as  to  thfe 
indirect  modes  by  which  they  mended  the  pittance  allotted 
them.  As,  therefore,  in  this  subordinate  department,  the  par- 
tiality of  private  friendship,  and  the  rancour  of  personal  ma- 
lignity, could  be  summoned  into  activity,  unsuspected  and  un- 
detected, it  seems  farther  probable,  that,  if  there  were  any  real 
grounds  for  actual  corruption  and  bribery,  to  which  we  believe 
the  superior  class  of  reviewers  were  strangers,  they  might 
perhaps  occur  in  this  ill-scoured  sink,  this  lowest  dungeon  of 
critical  publication.  In  disclaiming,  therefore,  any  intention  of 
reviewing  what  was  naturally  destined  to  obscurity,  the  Edin- 
burgh critics  at  once  cleared  their  hands  of  a  huge,  ill-arranged, 
and  most  uninteresting  class  of  subjects,  and  relieved  themselves 
from  the  necessity  of  associating  in  their  labours  those  discredit- 
able compeers,  upon  whom  the  task  of  considering  it  must 
necessarily  have  devolved.  They  did  more— by  this  arrange- 
ment, they  pledged  themselves  to  the  reader,  that  they  would 
exercise  no  absolute  and  peremptoiy^w^  of  acquittal  or  condem- 
nation without  treating  the  subject  at  some  length,  and  giving  the 
giounds  of  their  sentence,  so  that,  if  just,  they  might  be  assented 
to,  if  ill-founded,  they  might  be  opposed  and  confuted.  Thus 
ever)'  thing  in  their  plan  bespoke  the  purpose  of  men  capable 
and  confid'mt  in  their  powers,  bending  themselves  gravely  to  a 
purpose  from  which  they  had  studiously  excluded  all  that  was 
trifling,  vulgiir,  or  insignificant. 

The  associated  critics  having  thus  provided  for  the  expenses 
of  their  campaign,  calculated  the  duration  of  their  marches,  and 
estimated  the  importance  of  their  proposed  achievements,  the 
Edinburgh  Review  appeared  in  October,  1802.  A  circumstance 
is  said  to  ha^'e  occurred  in  the  very  outset,  unimportant  in 
itself,  but  tendiJ'g  strongly  to  show   the  necessity  that  some 
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review  should  exist  altogether  free  from  bodkscdlii]^ 
as  well  as  to  evince  the  strong  opinion  of  the  ng^ht  dlF 
ment  which  the  trade  retained  as  to  all  such  works. 
respectable  bookseller,  selected  as  the  London  publisher, 
upon  him  to  decline  or  delay  publishing  the  first  number  of 
Review,  alleging  (it  is  said)  veiy  frankly,  the  detriihent  it 
likely  to  occasion  to  the  sale  of  a  certain  expensive  work  m 
which  he  was  concerned,  and  which  the  Northern  Aristarditt 
had  treated  with  slender  ceremony.  The  future  services  of  i^ 
gentleman  were  of  course  declined,  and  it  was  made  sufficient 
manifest  that  the  publishers  were  to  derive  no  other,  advantan 
from  this  work  than  the  direct  emoluments  which  the  sf$^ 
might  produce  to  them.  | 

The  first  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  asserted  ih^ 
character  which  it  has  in  most  respects  maintained  to  tMa  dajS^ 
The  style  was  bold,  caustic,  decided,  and  intolerant.  To  mar)^ 
as  far  as  possible  the  new  principles  of  their  criticism,  tl|e  adjjip 
venturers  hung  out  the  bloody  flag  in  their  title-page,  and, bar. 
the  appropriate  motto  {yudex  damnatur  n  nocens  abiohiHii^. 
intimated  their  intention  to  discard  the  courteous  rules  8 
indulgent  civility,  under  the  restraint  of  which  their  contem]^ 
raries  had  been  hitherto  content  to  wage  dieir  drowsy  warfiin^ 
It  was  a  sort  of  imprecation  on  themselves  and  their  in&Qt 
publication,  if  they  withheld  their  arm  from  batde  for  j^t^ 
need,  or  respect  of  persons. 

**  Such  and  such  ^vil  God  on  Gtiyon  reare^ 

And  worse  and  wbrse,  younj^  orphan,  be  thy  paine. 

If  I  or  thou  due  vengeance  do  forbeare.**— 

Most  readers  must  remember  the  hubbub  occasioned  by  the 
first  issuing  forth  of  this  imruly  northern  whirlwind.  The  con- 
fusion is  before  our  eyes  and  in  our  ears,  as  if  it  happqued  biit 
yesterday.  A  hail-storm,  or  rather  the  alarm  of  a  mad-dog  vfk 
Kensington  Gardens,  about  four  o'clock  on  a  fine  Sunday^  is^ 
the  best  emblem  we  can  propose  to  thbse  who  ^d  not  mtneaa 
the  universal  consternation  of  the  book-writing  and  book-sell- 
ing world.  The  Edinbmrgh  cridcs  meanwhile, like  their  coun- 
tryman Lismahago  in  a  similar  situadon,  beheld,  with  a  Sbut- 
donic  grin,  the  confusion  they  had  occasioned,  and  proceeded 
to  fire  their  second  barrel  among  the  astonished  multitu^Ci 
regardless  alike  of  the  piteous  stafte  of  those  who  fell  into  tSe 
ditch  in  attempting  to  scramble  out  of  gunshot,  or  supplicat^ 
mercy  on  their  knees,  and  of  the  threats  of  die  har$er  few 
who  gathered  stones  and  mud,  or  waved  canes  and  umbreUtii^ 
to  repel  their  assaults.  •*  Remarks,**  **  Observations,'^  "  De£fai- 
ces,"  ^^  Vindications,"  came  forth  without  end;  nor  yrere  tlunre 
wanting  those  who  endeavoured  to  retort  die  bjuries  they.Wr 
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their  friends  had  received  in  the  scuffle,  by  circulating  pieces 
of  personal  abuse  and  scurrility  against  the  supposed  authors 
of  the  fray.  But  the  public,  after  viewing  so  new  a  scene  for 
some  time  with  amazement,  began  to  Icam  that  an  insulted 
author  is  an  animal  not  better  furnished  for  defence  than  the 
poor  sloth,  which  can  only  annoy  its  hunter  by  its  plaintive  and 
discordant  screams.  A  writer  who  complains  of  the  severity  or 
even  the  rudeness  of  criticism,  is  like  one  who  should  tell  of 
the  inhumanity  with  which  his  adversary  kicked  or  cudgelled 
him;  for  the  disgraceful  nature  of  the  injury  attracts  more 
scorn  than  his  sufferings  can  inspire  pity. 

We  do  not,  however,  know  whether  the  pococurante  dispo* 
sition  of  the  master  critic,  although  a  quality  as  remarkable  as 
any  by  which  he  is  distinguished,  could  have  actually  borne  him 
through  in  his  undeviating  course  of  severity'  in  despite  of  fear 
and  favour,  had  he  not  resided  at  a  distance  from  the  capital  in 
which  his  review  had  excited  this  ferment.  Lampoons,  libels, 
and  all  that  pop-gun  train  of  scandal's  artiller\',  may  annoy  the 
most  stoical  and  indifferent  philosopher,  if  he  be  placed  within 
the  actual  range  of  their  explosion,  and  view  them  primed  and 
levelled  against  him  from  ever)'  bookseller's  window;  but  these 
paper  pellets,  which  may  have  some  little  teazing  effect  when 
discharged  across  a  street  in  town,  lose  their  force  entirely  in 
the  space  between  London  and  Edinburgh.  A  single  copy  or 
two  may  reach  our  northern  metropolis,  perhaps  by  Ae  medium 
of  some  "damn*d  good  natured  friend;"  but,  as  they  never 
get  into  general  circulation,  or  become  subjects  of  discussion 
in  societv,  a  man  must  be  verv  irritable  indeed  who  can  disturb 
himself  at  the  mere  knowledge  of  their  existence.  Had  Pope 
lived  two  hundred  miles  from  London,  he  would  probably 
never  have  heard  of  the  puny  attacks  which  called  down  ven- 
geance in  the  Dunciad;  and  we  cannot  help  taking  notice,  that 
the  only  personal  assault  which  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  ever  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  answer,  was  written 
and  published  in  Edinburgh. 

The  same  accidental  distance  from  London  probably  fortified 
the  Edinlmrgh  critics  in  adherence  to  their  general  plan  of  an 
impartiality  bordering  on  rigour.  They  were  separated  from 
the  great  body  of  English  authors,  and  a  gulf  as  it  were, 
placed  between  them,  so  that,  while  their  works  were  under 
consideration,  no  personal  image  of  the  writer  could  excite 
either  favour  or  commiseration  in  the  mind  of  the  critic.  They 
escaped  also  the  manifold  ties  that  warp  almost  insensibly  round 
one  w^ho  is  fond  of  literary  society,  and  which  wind  him  into 
partiality  which  it  is  difficult  to  discard,  and  expose  him  to 
solicitations  which  it  is  impossible  to  parry.  Edinburgh,  indeed, 
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it  may  be  said^  has  a  literary  sodety  of  its  owI^^l!lfe  >nleinl^^ 
of  which  frequently  subject  themselves^  by  ptdiBcatjoiat  to*^ 
censure  of  periodical  criticistn*  But,  ia  the  firat  phee^iili 
literati  of  Edinburgh  are  genorally  engaged  in  odier  pursuiim 
life,  and  are  not,  we  have  observed,  apt  to  fed  sore  under  til| 
lash  of  criticism,  as  probably  more  indifferent  to  literary  .fimft 
than  their  brethren  of  the  south,  who  frequently  make  that  anA 
the  emoluments  which  accompany  it,  the  prime  object  of  lifi^ 
The  critic  may  therefore  exercise  his  faculty  even  on  thoril 
with  whom  he  lives  and  converses,  we  do  not  sw  with  sectt4r 
rity,  but  at  least  with  little  fear  of  converting  a  friend  into  an 
enemy.  But,  secondly,  if  the  ties  of  private  friendship  sonwA 
times  occasion  a  tendency  to  partiality,  of  which  vm  canndP 
deny  there  may  be  found  traces  even  in  ^e  Edinburgh  Revieii|* 
the  narrowness  of  the  sphere  in  which  such  temptaticms'  ocdOOK 
necessarily  renders  their  influence  rare  andoccasionaL  Lastly 
we  must  observe  to  the  honour  of  the  literary  socie^  of  Edwf 
burgh,  that  if  there  exist  any  causes  why  a  critic  who  is  Aidtifi 
fellow-citizen  and  daily  companion  should  delight  to  hooooj^ 
them  more  than  perhaps  they  merit,  there  is  little  roomforlllrife^ 
darker  motive  ot  partialinr,  which  arises  from  the  feuds,  hi^ 
tions,  and  heart-burnings  m  which  he  might  be  elsewhere  m^' 
volved*  There  is,  indera,  a  difference  between  two  classes  of^^ 
our  philosophers,  which  we  (to  use  Sosia's  eicpresiion)  riidH 
leave  to  the  ^^  other  we,''  our  physical  associates  to  make  plain^'^ 
and  which,  if  we  (meaning  we  ourselves)  rightly  comprehend* 
the  matter,  resolves  into  a  dispute  whether  the  world  at  the 
creation  was  roasted  or  boiled  into  its  present  form*  But  we  do 
not  find  our  Neptunists  and  Vulcanists  inclined  to  draw  dag^' 
gers  on  this  question;  (at  which  we  are  rather  surprised,  con*  • 
sidering  that  it  seems  incapable  of  proof,  and  is  of  very  smfltt  *? 
consequence,)  on  the  contrary,  they  discuss  their  roast  an^^ 
boiled  together  in  a  very  socialile  manner.  As  (ofv  our  literaiT^^- 
class,  it  is  well  known  that  our  Celt  sits  down  with  our  Goth^'*' 
our  war  poet  with  our  peace  poet,  our  Marian  with  our  EUcoj- 
bethan,  and  all  with  our  critic;  so,  until  the  lion  lie  down  whk^   ' 
the  kid,  and  the  child  play  upon  the  hole  of  the  asp,  we  call' 
hardly  expect  a  more  edjUying  accordance  of  opposite  natures.*^ " 
Perhaps  mis  may  be  owing  to  the  narrow  circle  m  which  theit^ ' 
gentlemen  move;  perhaps  to  the  predominance  of  barristeiV^* 
among  their  number,— a  class  of  prudent  persons,  who  accoiMF  ' 
all  angry  debate  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away  in  gratuiotxii " 
controversy,  and  keep  it  carefully  corked  up  in  giunea  and  two''"' 
guinea  bottles,  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  chance  to  neeil**^ 
it  at  the  bar.  But  whether  the  ludicrous  cause  we  have  assigned;^^'' 
or  one  more  honourable  to  those  who  are  by  profession  in  the 
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daily  habit  of  maintaining  controversy  with  temper,  and  endu* 
ring  contradiction  without  animosity,  gives  stability  to  the 
amicable  and  pacific  state  of  our  little  literary  republic,  the  fact 
is  certain,  that  the  critics  who  are  members  of  it  can  draw  from 
thence  no  food  to  stimulate  malevolence,  though  it  is  possible 
they  may  find  some  motives  for  indulgence  or  partial  prefer^ 
ence.  And  these  secondary  causes  had  doubtless  their  effect  in 
establishing  the  character  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  since  can- 
dour,  like  other  virtues,  is  most  easily  adhered  to  where  there 
are  the  fewest  temptations  to  disobey  its  dictates. 

All  these,  however,  were  but  accidental  advantages,  which 
could  only  further  this  undertaking  in  proportion  to  the  inter- 
nal vigour  and  stamina  with  which  it  was  supported.  The  aim 
was  judiciously  taken,  but  it  remained  to  prove  the  elasticity 
of  the  bow  and  the  nerves  of  the  archer.  And,  after  Ia3ring  due 
weight  upon  the  particulars  we  have  enumerated,  as  contribu- 
ting to  the  success  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  talents  of  the  editor  and  his  associates  would 
have  been  of  themselves  sufficient  to  force  the  work  into  pub- 
lic notice  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances.  The 
tone  of  the  editor's  mind  necessarily  pervaded  and  regulated 
the  principal  articles.  It  was  bold,  uncompromising,  and  intole- 
rant, fraught  deeply  with  various  science,  yet  still  more  re- 
markable for  prompt  arrangement  of  the  knowledge  he  posseai- 
ed;  distinguished  for  the  clear,  summary,  and  perspicuous  state- 
ment of  argument  or  theory,  but  unequalled  for  the  ready  and 
acute  felicity  of  brilliant  illustration.  With  these  high  gifts  wts 
combined  a  fluent  eloquence  upon  almost  any  given  topic,  dM 
coruscations  of  a  lively  wit,  and  the  power  of  pungent  sarcasm 
and  unmerciful  irony.  The  possessor  of  such  ^ents  Could 
hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  superiority  which  they  aQbrded  lum 
over  all  whom  he  met  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  and  over 
most  of  those  whom  he  conversed  widi  through  the  medium  of 
their  literary  essays.  And  perhaps  this  sense  of  his  own  uncom^^ 
mon  powers  has  given  rise  to  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  an  indifference,  namely,  to  me  work  treated 
of,  and  a  tone  of  superiority,  both  over  the  book  and  the  wri- 
ter, often  just,  but  sometimes  offensive  to  the  reader,  and 
always  irritating  to  the  author.  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  despotic  exercise  of  authority,  though  It  may  subdue, 
seldom  can  reform;  and,  considering  the  cause  of  literature  as 
alone  in  question,  a  tone  of  haughty  and  uniform  supericMity 
on  the  part  of  the  critic  *is  sure  to  harden  the  author  in  the 
offences  charged  against  him.  The  latter  is  of  a  class  not 
famous  in  any  case  for  pliability  or  meekness;  he  is  probably 
conscious  that,  whatever  his  general  inferiority  may  be^  he 
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mediate  subjeaof  hi^  vc^  lliaa  tl^  r^vfewfiic  m  i^(^ 
labours  are  vilipexuled,  ffnd  his  woifi^ded  oride  fiw.^.^v9K9iq«ft 
able  pretext  ifpr  resisdiig  CQuniek>  wbioi,  hQw^evflT  |Mt «% 
useful,  have  beeii  convepsd  vith  a\|gpercUx>^i  i^OfXifM^  i^ 
acrimonious  censure.  Byadoptini^  thi^  toneof  geiyeidl^iewi^^. 
therefore,  the  real  advmtilge  which  literature  v^inliim^  6i^- 
rived  from  the  Review  was  greatly  di|niniabe4*  Tbw  ^  JPUnv 
dence  in  the  maxim  which  recoquneiids  us  to  gjeiiii  loM^wkogllt 
even  from  an  enemy;  but  few  are  able  to  pr|kctiac|  90,  hmnBiiitm|p» 
lesson,  or  to  derive  the  same  profit  from  cootuiAely  aAd^pePBp(iebi» 
which  they  might  have  beeu  disposed  to  deduce  fifoan  WtOlAt' 
advice  and  gentle  reproof.  It  will  be  readihr  admitted^  tbMi  mi 
only  object  to  the  indiscriminating  use  of  severity*  We  l^mi 
already  stated  our  sense  of  the  desraded  state  of  lethargy  iota. 
which  the  critical  art  had  fallen  tor  want  of  a  little  iinimntf4 
and  independent  satire,  and  we  can  have  no  wish  dbat  thoM 
days  of  gentle  dulness  should  return,  when  all  the  disqiijattiOOft 
of  criticism,  like  the  messes  pf  the  Romans,  were  aweeteaeji 
with  honey  and  oil.  In  the  name  of  public  justice,  let  ^-opftt>^| 
be  flogged  and  pickled,  immorality  ducked  and  ptlloriedt  mp| 
folly  brayed  in  a  mortar»  It  is  when,  works  coaveying,  f^i^^afm 
useful,  nay  important  information,  are  ridiculed  ibr  Im  waaft 
of  graces  which  were  not  necessary  to  their  mi^r—4t  is  wlim^ 
writers  of  talent  may  have  erred  in  the  apjdicatioa  of  thor 
powers — it  is  where  early  genius,  in  a  premature  attempt  a$ 
distinction,  may  have  fsJllen  short  of  the  mark  at  which  it 
aimed,  that  we  would  recommend  to  a  critic  who  shares  that 
information,  talent,  and  genius,  to  suspend  the  lash  of  ridicule, 
and  to  essay  the  e£Fects  of  a  friendly  and  warning  voice.  l| 
would  have  the  appearance  of  cant,  were  we  to  expatiate  on 
the  pain  which  a  contrary  tone  inflicts  upon  the  sufferer;  nor 
can  we  expect  that  such  an  argument  slv^uld  influence  a  proF 
fessional  critic  to  whose  occupation  such  infliction  is  indispeii!-^ 
sable.  But  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  late  amiable  and  ingen^us 
Kirke  White,  we  find  a  scene  of  which  no  good  man  would 
willingly  hazard  a  repetition,  whether  .for  the  sake  of  exhibit^ 
ing  his  wit,  or  of  extending  his,  repma^op.  To  crush  the  spiriti 
and  annihilate  the  hopes  (aa  ifar  aa  the  reviewer  was  able)  oE 
such  a  young  man,  was  not  merely,  harsh  and  unjust  cruelty:  to 
the  individual,  it  was  defrauding- the  public  of  sSil  they  had  to 
expect  from  awakening  tal^ot,  and  smothering  the  fire  of  genius 
ere.  it  had  struggled  through  the  damps  of  timidity  and  modes^. 
There  is  at  least  the  same  cause  for  forbearance  and  modems 
^on,  where  information  really  useful  in  itself  is  communicated 
by  a  person  perhaps  not  well  fitted  by  taste  or  education  to 
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come  before  the  public  as  an  author.  In  such  a  case,  a  critic  is 
bound  by  his  duty  to  the  public,  rather  to  consider  the  merit 
and  value  of  the  work,  than  the  talents  or  manner  of  the  au* 
thor.  The  latter  is  often  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  ridicule;  for 
the  creeping  style  of  the  Isd^orious  antiquary,  the  egotistical  ver- 
biage oi  the  traveller,  the  stately  and  self-important  dogmadsm 
of  die  experimental  philosopher,  may  be  easily  rendered  ridicu- 
lous, while  the  value  of  their  discoveries  remains  unimpeached» 
But  the  boy  in  the  apologue  could  not  have  justified  his  im- 
prudence in  cutting  off  the  supply  of  the  golden  eggs  by 
pleading  that  it  was  a  goose  which  produced  them;  and,  as 
every  one  who  reads  must  be  conscious  that  our  most  valuable 
information  has  not  always  been  obtained  by  men  the  best  fitted 
to  put  it  into  an  elegant  shape,  a  discerning  critic  ought  rather 
in  such  cases  to  consider  the  intention  and  effect  of  the  infonna^ 
tion  conveyed,  than  amuse  himself  and  his  readers  by  bantering 
the  shape  and  fashion  of  the  vehicle  which  brings  it  before  his 
tribunal. 

It  remains  we  should  notice  the  effect  of  this  tone  of  dogma- 
tical superiority  in  the  reviewer,  when  it  is  assumed  towards 
authors  of  some  name  and  an  ascertained  rank  in  the  literary 
world;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  in  such  a  case  that  we  con- 
sider the  critic  as  most  justified  in  assuming  an  independent 
at  least,  if  not  a  lofty  tone  of  censure.  Too  much  deference  to 
merit  generally  admitted,  too  much  delicacy  in  pointing  out 
the  errors  of  an  author  of  acknowledged  rank,  would  in  fact  be 
a  cowardly  dereliction  of  his  own  critical  authority,  and  an 
admission  that  he  had  cited  to  his  bar  one  who  should  have 
sate  upon  his  bench.  It  is,  therefore,  in  such  instances  that  a 
moderate  and  manly,  nay  somewhat  a  peremptory  assertion  of 
the  dignity  of  his  craft  becomes  a  reviewer  well,  if  it  be  sup- 
ported with  the  skill  and  knowledge  necessary  to  render  it 
more  than  an  empty  assertion.  And  we  are  reconciled  to  a 
certain  severity  of  criticism  in  such  a  case  for  two  reasons;  both 
because  it  is  ten  to  one  that  such  an  author  will  peruse  the 
article  respecting  him  either  with  good-humoured  conviction, 
or  with  contemptuous  indifference;  and,  secondly,  because  tiiere 
is  ground  for  a  fair  and  manly  contest  between  the  assailant 
and  the  party  assailed,  and  not  unattended  with  risk  t6  the  re- 
viewer himself,  since  he  cannot  fall  into  the  error  of  over-loading 
his  critical  artillery  without  somewhat  endangering  his  reputa- 
tion by  the  recoil.  Yet  even  in  this  struggle,  ^^  where  Greek 
meets  Greek,"  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  are  apt  to  forget,  that 
fair  and  generous  opposition  of  sentiment  ought  to  be  like  open 
war  between  civilized  powers,  undebased  by  the  use  of  undue 
advantages  and  poisoned  weapons.  Above  all,  the  critic  should 


remember,  that  the  form  of  die  fi^t  gh^c»  Ul^llW^^lilMtt'^ 
attack, — an  advantage  to  be  used  with  cou>tes)r,  liot^iiHHr«iet^ 
city.  The  author,  by  the  very  act  of  puMicatk^  givlS|^''*«il^ 
were,  his  cheek  to  thesmiter;  he  must,  like  the  DtdM^of'jALusttlft 
in  the  old  romance,  who  midertQokto  receive  a  MBttfrd^ 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  ^  stand  forth,  aud  hold  his  head  iah^ 'id' 
a  true  man."  We  think  this  advantage  ought  not  to  be  abused" 
on  the  reviewer's  part;  that  the  combat  ought  to  be  matntainett 
according  to  the  laws  of  courteous  chivalry;  and  our  Uterti^ 
ture,  if  possible,  preserved  fW>m  disgraceful  wrangliiQg,betweej^ 
the  professors  and  the  judges  of  literature,  ahdfrom  vaet^evivrf* 
of  such  controversies  as  disgraced  learning  in  the  days  of  Sciop^ 
pius  and  Scaliger* 

Another  leading  innovation,  introduced  by  the  example  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  into  the  art  of  periodical  criticising  i€ 
perhaps  strictly  connected  with,  and  derived  from,  the  toM 
of  superiority  assumed  by  these  critics  over  the  rabiects  of 
their  lucubrations.  It  is  the  right  which  they  assume  of  at  aiiy 
time  deserting  the  work  which  g^ves  the  tide  to  'dieir-iuticley 
and,  without  further  reference  to  it  than  a  few  line!l  of  geneni 
vituperation,  procee<Hng  to  canvass  the  subject  mktter  aecottii' 
ing  to  their  own  views.  Former  reviewers  accounted  k  diefar 
principal  and  indispensable  duty  to  give  an  account  of  thewotit 
upon  their  table,  and  conveyed  all  their  own  remarks  in  sUchaf 
form  as  might  bear  upon  and  be  applicable  to  their  immecfitftfe' 
text-book.  But  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  have  often  flung  it 
aside,  as  an  extemporaneous  preacher  shuts  the  Bible  after  he 
has  read  his  text;  and  it  is  well  if,  on  such  occasions,  they" 
have  again  adverted  to  it  during  the  whole  of  the  article.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  mode  of  considering  a  subject,  in  ft 
general  point  of  view,  gives  scope  to  the  genius  of  the  critic,  ' 
and  an  ample  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  own  knowledge;^ 
nor  are  we  inclined  to  join  the  cry  of  the  neglected  and  discon«*  * 
tented  authors,  who  complain  that  the  edifice  of  die  critJc  ia 
often  run  up  with  bricks  surreptitiously  abstracted  fi*om  their 
own  contemned  Babel.  On  the  contraiy,  the-  Edinburgh  Mis- 
cellany must  be  admitted  to  contain  many  original  and  luminous 
essays  upon  subjects  the  most  generally  interesting,  written  in 
a  style  alternately  powerful  ana  lively,  and  forming  a  species 
of  composition  which,  if  it  cannot  be  properly  termed  a  review 
of  any  work,  is  often  much  better  worm  reading  than  if  it  were. 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  examplie  of  this  leading  publica* 
tion  has  induced  those  of  minor  fame  to  neglect  the  natural 
and  usual  discharge  of  their  functions,  iu  order  to  wander  into  ■ 
disquisitions  quite  beyt)nd  their  own  depth  and  talent.  But  we 
<5annot  so  far  adopt  the  severity  of  the  northern  critics,  as  t« 
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make  them  responsible  not  only  for  their  own  mode  of  writing, 
but  for  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  all  who,  emulous  of  their 
fame,  may  attempt  to  imitate  them  in  it.  We  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  obsening,  that  this  novel  practice  is 
peculiarly  convenient  for  the  numerous  class  of  grown  gentle- 
men who  are  desirous  to  have  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
topics^of  the  day,  without  being  peculiarly  anxious  about  its 
accuracy,  or  disposed  to  encounter  much  toil  in  the  acquire- 
ment* To  this  body  of  readers,  reviews,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
and  all  the  light-armed  forces  of  the  press,  have  been  always  a 
principal  resource;  and,  as  it  is  quite  the  same  to  them  whether 
the  scantling  of  information  which  they  require  comes  from 
the  reviewer's  mother-wit,  or  is  only  an  abstract  or  report 
from  the  author  before  him,  it  is  ])robable  that  the  variety, 
liveliness,  and  perspicuity  of  the  lucubrations  on  general  sub- 
jects in  the  Edinburgh  Review  have  tended  not  a  little  to  ex- 
tend its  popularity,  although  they  may  not  be  strictly  consisteiA 
with  its  title  and  professed  purpose. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
conduct  of  this  celebrated  and  popular  journal,  of  its  general 
and  uncompromising  tone  of  severity,  and  of  the  unceremoni- 
ous neglect  of  the  various  works  which  it  professes  to  review, 
but  which  have  often  as  little  connection  "with  the  article  to 
which  they  give  the  title  as  the  sign  of  the  inn  with  what 
passes  in  the  tap-room.  Something  remains  to  be  ssud  of  the 
nature  and  taste  of  criticism  which  it  exhibits;  and  it  is  with 
some  regret  that  we  must  necessarily  consider  it  separately,  as 
exercised  upon  topics  of  general  literature,  and  as  connected 
with  party  politics. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  points  we  confess  our  inability  to 
deduce  any  precise  canons  of  criticism  from  the  sixteen  vo- 
lumes which  are  now  before  us.  Nor  do  we  consider  this  as 
matter  eitlier  of  surprise  or  censure.  A  series  of  unconnected 
decisions,  each  resting  upon  its  own  specialities,  pronounced 
perhaps  by  diflerent  judges  of  the  same  court,  can  scarcely 
afford  coherent  materials  for  compiling  a  code  of  laws.  But 
perhaps  the  articles  of  a  review  still  more  resemble  the  plead- 
ings of  an  ingenious  barrister  upon  various  points  of  law,  or 
the  theses  of  a  learned  sophist  on  different  points  of  contro- 
\  ersy,  in  which  the  sole  object,  besides  that  of  displaying  the 
versatile  genius  of  the  advocate,  is  the  miiintaining  some  iso- 
lated and  uncoimected  proposition  by  arguments  which,  upon 
anotlier  occasion,  may  be  chimged  or  exploded,  without  in- 
curring the  charge  of  inconsistency.  Thus  the  same  premises 
may  be  used  on  various  occasions,  as  authorizing  the  most 
opposite  conclusions.  I'V)r  exjimple,  the  decided  and  extended 
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popularity  of  one  author  may  be  represented  aft,  aiwi^^irQin 
his  dealing  more  in  the  common-jdaces  of  poetry  than  hm  cdiH 
temporaries,  and  another  may  be  consoled  by  die  aswraocey 
that  if  his  work  be  caviare  to  the  multitude,  it  k  the  tuom 
valuable  to  the  few  who  can  estimate  the  just  representation^ 
the  most  ordinary  feelings  of  our  nature, .  which  are  precisehr 
those  upon  which  the  conmicm-places  of  poetry  are  feundecc 
nay,  if  it  be  necessary,  both  these  propositions  may  be  abaiw 
doned,  to  charge  a  third  poet  with  want  of  popularity,  aa  a 
conclusive  sentence  against  him,  pronounced  by  the  silent  prac*. 
tical  judgment  of  the  public.  Now,  although  each  of  these 
dogmata  may  be  supported  by  very  plausible  and  ingenious 
reasoning,  it  must  certainly  puzzle  any  author,  disposed  to  act 
under  such  high  authority,  to  discover  whether,  by  using  the 
most  hackneyed  language  and  subjects  of  his  art,  he  is  most 
likely  to  secure  the  applause  of  the  mvdtitude,  pr  that  only  o£ 
the  select  few;  and  if  he  should  determine  on  pursuing  the  road' 
to  popularity,  recommended  in  the  reviewer's  latest  opinion,  he 
would  be  still  uncertam  whether,  when  attained,  it  is -to-  be 
considered  as  a  mark  of  merit  or  reprobadon.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  an  author  be  dubious  what  degree  of  labour  or  iaiBf^ 
tinct  description  he  ought  to  bestow  on  the  detafl  of  those  mi* 
nute  particulars  which  form  the  accompaniments  of  his  picture, 
he  may  find  difficulty  in  reconciling  two  articles  in  the  Revieir 
for  April  1 808,  in  one  of  which  the  author  of  a  tale  of  chivaby 
\s^ censured  for  the  pedantic  specification  of  donjons,  keeps, 
tabards,  scutcheons,  tressures,  caps  of  maintenance,  portcul- 
lises, and  wimples,  while,  in  another,  the  poet  of  the  village  is 
distinctly  applauded  for  the  minute  and  Chinese  accuracy  of 
detail  which  inventories  the  whole  household  goods  of  a  thiev- 
ish smuggler,  including  ill-sorted  packs  of  cards,  unpaired 
pistols,  frocks,  wigs,  hats,  and  bludgeons.  To  us  it  appears, 
that  both  poets,  in  completing  their  pictures,  were  obliged  to 
fill  up  the  back-ground  with  the  objects  best  suited  to  the  na« 
ture  of  the  scene  and  character  of  me  actors,  and  diat  whatever 
advantage  might  be  on  eidier  side  in  the  mode  of  execution, 
the  minute  specification  in  question  was  to  botii  a  rule  of  art 
which  they  covdd  not  easily  elude  or  disobey,  any  more  than 
Teniers  could  have  finished  his  Flemish  carousals  without  in- 
troducing tubs,  barrels,  pots,  ladles,  and  other  vulgar  utenuls, 
or  than  Spagnolette  could  have  brought  out  his  group  of  ban- 
diui  without  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  chwis,  axes, 
torturing  engines,  and  bloody  armour. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  similar  instances  of  critical 
inconsistence  in  the  reviews  which  refer  to  different  works  of 
the  same  author,  and  to  show  that  the  unfortunate  wight  haoi 
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been  sometimes  censured  for  takings  in  his  second  iivork,  the 
tone  which  the  critic  had  approved  and  recommended  in  the 
first.  But  we  are  satisfied  to  have  adduced  proofs  of  our  pro- 
position from  leading  articles  upon  popular  works,  composed, 
it  is  understood,  by  the  siune  ingenious  critic;  and  where  there- 
fore the  conclusion  which  we  have  drawn  is  not  liable  to  be 
evaded  by  ascribing  the  apparent  inconsistence  which  they  dis- 
play to  their  being  written  by  different  hands.  So  that,  if  die 
author  be  disposed  to  piu-don  what  Drvden  calls  the  hor8e<-plaT 
of  the  reviewer's  raillery,  h^  may  be  confounded  by  the  capri- 
cious distribution  of  favour  or  censure,  which  seems  to  luivc 
been  adopted  from  the  involuntary  exercise  to  which  a  cat  sub- 
jects an  unfortunate  captive.  I'his  tone  of  uncertainty',  and 
variation  of  opinion,  or  rather  of  humour,  sc  cms  necessarily  to 
arise  from  the  leading  principle  of  the  Review,  which  renders 
each  article  an  independent  essay.  It  is  impossible  for  the  critic, 
while  considering  ever}-  new  work  as  an  isolated  subject  for 
the  display  of  his  own  genius,  to  maintain  perfect  consistence 
with  what  he  may  have  formerly  advanced  upon  similar  occa- 
sions; nor  would  his  doing  so  amuse  or  interest  the  generality 
of  the  readers,  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  each  Review 
as  an  ephemend  publication,  the  contents  of  which  are  banished 
from  their  recollection  before  the  next  number  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. These  will,  of  course,  expect  a  new  disquisiticm,  as 
lively  and  brilliant  as  the  preceding,  upon  every  fresh  work 
which  an  author  may  send  forth,  and  will  care  very  littk 
whether  such  disquisition  be  founded  on  the  same,  or  upon 
new  and  inconsistent  critical  doctrine.  We  have,  therefore,  Imbcd 
often  tempted  to  compare  these  distinguished  articles  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  to  the  prefaces  and  critical  essa}^  of  Dry- 
den,  abounding  in  striking  passages,  animated  language,  and 
acute  reasoning,  but  written  to  serve  some  instant  or  pressing 
purpose;  and  so  far  from  having  any  regard  to  an  uniform  or 
general  system,  that  they  are  often  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other.  The}-^  are,  in  short,  like  a  series  of  decisions  of  certain 
courts  of  law,  in  which  each  question  is  studiously  separated 
from  all  others  by  a  detail  of  circumstances,  and  decided  as 
upon  grounds  proper  to  itself,  until  the  la>vyer,  instead  of  being 
able  to  extract  general  principles  of  law  from  the  train  of  prac^ 
tice,  is  utterly  perplexed  by  the  maze  of  contradictory  judgv 
inents,  and  onlv  consoled  bv  the  reflection,  that  in  the  hour  of 
need  he  can  never  f:iil  to  discover  a  precedent  in  favour  of  his 
own  cause,  whatever  sort  of  precedent  that  cause  may  chance 
to  stand  in  need  of.  lliat  the  law  would  grievously  suffer  in 
the  parallel  case  supposed  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment; 
and  if  literature  does  not  sustain  the  same  disadvantage  in  that 
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before  us,  it  is  because  the  decisions  in  llie  eanxt^ef  mtitiMm 
are  not  necessarily  binding  upon  the  parties  over  whom  tfaejr 
are  pronounced.  But  it  is  evident  that,  in  diis  desultoiy  laode 
of  delivering  his  opinion,  die  critic  abandons  the  chance  of 
rendering  real  service  to  letters,  hy  establishing!,  or  at  least 
acting  upon,  something  like  permanent  rules  of  taste;  and  tiiat^ 
however  amusing  the  revolutions  of  his  doctrine  maybe  to  the 
public,  they  can  only  serve  to  confound  the  unfortunate  authois 
for  whose  benefit,  one  would  suppose,  admonition  and  reproof 
were  principally  intended.  In  short,  we  conceive  dus  determi- 
nation to  be  equally  brilliant,  and  striking,  and  witty,  and  new^ 
upon  every  article  of  importance  which  comes  before  them,  is, 
in  the  critical  court,  a  sacrifice  of  the  high  duties  of  the  judge'a 
office  to  the  love  of  amusing  and  of  dazzling  an  extensive  cii*^ 
cle  of  readers.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  make  any  general  dedue- 
tion  from  a  style  of  criticism  so  shadowy  and  variable,  we 
should  say,  that  subjects  of  pathos,  bearing  immediate  reference 
to  domestic  feelings  and  affections,  seem  to  come  most  home  to 
the  critic's  bosom.  The  wilder  flights  of  fancy  find  little  diere 
which  is  responsive;  and  had  our  northern  Aristarch  tat  im. 
judgment  at  the  Grecian  recitations,  we  are  certain  he  would 
have  given  his  vote  for  Euripides,  while  we  shrewdly  suspect 
the  flights  of  Pindar  would  scarcely  have  atoned  fer  their 
irregularity  by  their  beauty  and  sublimi^.  There  is  sometilung 
in  this  distinction  appropriate  to  the  very  art  of  criticism, 
which,  although,  in  a  good  and  kind  disposition,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  harden  the  heart,  may  have  no  small  effect  in 
blunting  the  ardour  of  fancy.  Under  the  analjrtical  process  of 
such  an  observer,  traits  of  natural  feeling  are  like  the  perfume 
of  the  violet,  which  is  only  increased  by  the  dissection  of  the 
botanist,  while  those  beauties  which  address  themselves  to  the 
imagination  are,  like  the  colours  of  the  same  flower,  defaced 
under  his  scalpel.  This,  however,  is  descending  more  minutely 
in  our  observations  on  the  character  of  the  journal  than  is  here 
necessary. 

There  are  general  sub|eetB,and  we  record  the  fiictwith  plea- 
sure, upon  which  the  Edii]J>U4g^  critics  have  exhibited  no 
variation  or  shadow  of  turning,  but  have  passed  and  uniform* 
ly  adhered  to  their  well-advised  and  well-merited  censure.  We 
allude  to  that  class  of  poetry  which,  while  it  is  particularly 
addressed  to  the  young  and  gay  of  both  sexes,  is  calculated  to 
exhibit  a  sentimental  refinement  of  the  strains  of  Sedley  and 
Rochester  of  old.  We  rejoice  to  say,  that  the  northern  blight 
has  so  far  affected  the  bays  of  the  modem  ^^men  of  wit  and 
pleasure  about  town,"  that,  when  they  shall  sprout  again,  we 
may  confidently  expect  a  very  different  foliage*  Nor  do  we 
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notice  with  kss  pleasure  their  sturdy  defence  of  morality  im 
general,  and  their  animated  exertions  against  the  negro  trade 
in  particular, — a  cause  which  they  early  adopted,  and  contri- 
buted, we  believe,  not  a  little,  by  well-timed  and  well-written 
arlicles,  to  conduct  to  its  present  fortunate  and  honourable  con- 
summation. This  tenacit}'^  upon  points  of  morality  may  be  well 
allowed  to  counterbalance  a  thousand  variations  of  the  review- 
er's opinion  upon  matters  of  taste. 

Our  approbation  of  the  theological  articles  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  cannot  be  so  unqualified.  They  are  deeply  tinged  with 
party  spirit;  but  of  that  we  shall  speak  presently  more  at  length. 
But  they  also  exhibit  an  unbecoming  mixture  of  buffoonery  and 
*'*'  fool -bom  jest"  with  subjects  of  the  deepest  political  and  reli- 
gious import.  The  tone  with  which  the  methodists  in  particu- 
lar are  treated,  is  that  of  a  jealous  clergyman  who  affects  in  his 
coterie  to  ridicule  those  of  his  flock  whom  his  pulpit  eloquence 
is  unable  to  withhold  from  the  tabernacle.  But  the  matter  is 
grown  too  ominously  serious  for  this  jocular  mode  of  discus- 
sion. If  it  is  intended  to  convert  the  methodists  from  their 
more  enthusiastic  tenets,  let  the  effort  be  made  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  neither  irritate  the  feelings  which  prompt  them, 
like  other  men,  to  repel  contumely  by  contempt,  or  shock  those 
of  reverential  awe,  with  which  they,  above  all  other  sects,  are 
trained  to  regard  evtry  thing  connected  with  religion.  There 
is  much  good  and  much  evil  in  methodism,  and  it  is  diflScult 
to  conceive  how  it  should  have  been  made  the  subject  of  ludi- 
crous discussion  by  those  very  men  who  pretend  to  regard  the 
question  of  catholic  emancipation  as  a  matter  of  such  serious 
and  vital  imporUmce,  unless  indeed  they  allege  the  novelty  of 
the  sect  as  sufficient  excuse  for  treating  its  doctrine  with  fami- 
liarity, and  think  with  Enobarbus, 


'Tis  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp 


Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Upon  metaphysical  subjects,  the  Edinburgh  Review  vindi- 
cates the  ancient  reputation  of  our  metropolitan  university, 
long  celebrated  for  that  species  of  cobweb  reasoning,  as  Paislejr 
is  for  our  national  gauze.  The  7ion  est  tanti^  always  an  ungene- 
rous argument,  might  be  more  decidedly  applied  to  pure  meta- 
physics than  to  any  other  pursuit,  were  it  not  that,  like  the 
abstract  propositions  of  algebra,  they  afford  a  facility  of  gene- 
ralizing or  analyzing  at  pleasure  questions  of  political  and 
moral  importance,  and,  if  they  bewilder  weaker  minds,  afford 
to  those  of  a  firmer  texture,  an  acuteness  of  perception  and 
argument  not  to  be  acquired  by  any  ^  other  study.  Upon  no  sub- 
ject, indeed,  has  the  manager  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  dis- 
played more  of  his  characteristic  acuteness,  than  upon  those 
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where  metaphysics  are  treated,  either  separately  Or  as  applied 
to  practical  subjects.  There  is  at  once  a  force,  a  digmty,  a  sim- 
plicity, and  a  precision  in  his  mode  of  expression  pecuKuly 
fitted,  not  only  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  importance  <n 
the  subject,  but  to  enlighten  and  delight  the  attention  which  fe 
has  previously  fixed*  He  never  uses  words  of  a  dubious  import, 
or  in  an  imperfect  sense;  his  illustrations,  although  numerous 
and  splendid,  never  exhibit  that  doubtful  analogy  wMch  tends 
to  mislead  the  reader,  or  bewilder  him  in  the  puzzling  conse- 
quences of  an  imperfect  and  inaccurate  paralleL  The  reviewer 
not  only  fully  comprehends  all  which  he  means  to  say,  (no 
small  virtue  in  a  metaphysician,)  but  he  has  die  happy  art  of 
expressing  himself  in  language  as  plain  as  it  is  precise,  and 
of  conveying,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  to  every  reader  of 
moderate  intelligence,  the  propositions  which  his  own  mind  has 
conceived  with  so  much  accuracy.  It  is  but  his  just  pnuse  to 
say,  that,  as  a  guide  through  the  misty  maze  of  speculative 
philosophy,  none  has  trod  with  a  firmer  step,  or  held  equally 
high  a  torch  which  has  glowed  so  clearly. 

Several  disquisitions  of  great  classical  value  have  atdiiFerent 
times  appeared  in  this  work;  and  the  scientific  department  Is 
sustained  by  masterly  talent.  On  historical  and  archiologicdl 
subjects,  the  journal  does  not  merit  tiie  same  commendation. 

The  fault  which  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  charging 
against  this  able  review  with  the  most  unqualified  censure,  is 
the  spirit  of  political  party  which  pervades  it  in  so  remarkable 
a  degree.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  reviewers  are  not  enti- 
tled, nay  called  upon,  in  the  fair  discharge  of  their  duty,  to 
express  their  own  political  sentiments  whenever  the  nature  of 
the  subject  requires  them  to  do  so.  Accordingly,  though  we 
might  feel  disposed  to  combat  the  opinions  delivered  by  the 
Edinburgh  reviewers  in  many  of  their  political  articles,  we  do  • 
not  pretend  to  question  their  right  to  treat  these  questions  in 
the  way  which  appeared  to  them  most  fitting.  But  tiie  evil  lies 
in  the  strain  of  party  feeling,  which  visibly  infects  those  articles 
of  general  literature  with  which  politics  have  least  to  do,  in  a 
sort  of  narrow  factious  spirit- of  distributing  censure  or  appnn 
bation  with  an  eye  to  the  political  predilections  of  the  author, 
rather  than  to  the  literary  merits  or  demerits  of  his  work.  In 
former  reviews,  the  effect  of  the  critic's  politics  was  confined 
to  a  few  articles,  where  every  reader  was  prepared  to  expect 
that  he  should  give  way  to  his  partialities,  and  therefore  con-  • 
sidered  his  argument  with  the  necessary  allowances;  but  on  the 
modern  system,  these  prejudices  are  like  the  plague  in  Leviti- 
cus, which  not  only  infected  warp  and  woof,  linen  and  woollen, 
but  left  its  foul  sts^nsupon  the  walls,  the  mortar  and  the  stones; 
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Upon  subjects  whose  natures  seemed  incapable  either  of  admit- 
ting or  retaining  the  tokens  of  pestilential  infection.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  critics  have  "  relaxed  their  brows  severe,'*  and 
softened  their  tone  of  censure  in  favour  of  those  authors  with 
whom  they  may  stand  connected  by  pai'ty  alliance,  and  by  the 
sodalitium  of  clubs  and  societies.  This  partiality,  although  it 
falls  under  the  imprecatory  censure  of  their  fulminating  motto, 
may  be  pardoned  to  the  weakness  of  humanity.  There  are  even 
other  temptations  under  which  the  critic  who  yields  to  them 
may  claim  our  commiseration,  if  not  our  pardon.  A  severe 
attack  upon  a  popular  demagogue,  or  an  incendiary  scribbler, 
may  draw  down  his  vengeance,  not  perhaps  on  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  review,  ^for  the  manager  himself  may  consi- 
der the  attempted  retribution  only  as  matter  of  contempt,)  but 
upon  friends  engaged  in  political  life,  and  bestirring  themselves 
in  that  stormy  ocean,  where  a  gale  from  any  quarter  is  hazard- 
ous. Here,  therefore,  the  call  of  friendship  is  likely  to  predomi- 
nate; the  provoked  Cerberus  must  be  propitiated,  and,  instead 
of  dragging  him  to  day  with  the  arm  of  Hercules,  the  reviewer, 
in  woeful  inactivity,  sits  down,  like  Theseus  beside  Pirithous, 
and  sacrifices  his  own  honour  and  duty  to  the  securitv  of  his 
friend.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  such  feelings  did  not  some- 
what paralyze  the  attack  u]>on  Cobbett,  w^hich,  whatever  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer  may  suppose,  gained  him  more  credit  with 
the  moderate  part  of  the  public  than  ought  to  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  feiu-  of  exposing  any  of  the  critical  fraternity  to  the 
illiberal  virulence  of  the  Political  Register.  We  write  these 
tilings,  nither  in  son'ow  than  in  anger,  and  own  ourselves  more 
disa])pointed  upon  recent  occasions,  that  we  had  formerly  seen 
the  lion  pawing  to  deliver  himself  from  the  sordid  soil  with 
which  he  was  encumbered,  and  have  had  one  more  glimpse  of 
the  service  which  the  acute  and  generalizing  powers  of  the 
leading  critic,  if  freed  from  the  adhesive  slime  of  party,  might 
render  to  a  country  which  at  no  former  time  so  greatly  needed 
the  light  of  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  mind.  Amid  the  sacri- 
fices which  have  been  made  to  paity-spirit,  (if  indeed  we  are 
to  reg-ard  it  as  consummated,)  a  more  powerful  understanding 
and  more  varied  talent  have  never  been  immolated  than  by  the 
ind'nidual  to  whom  we  allude  with  a  mixture  of  respect  and 
sorrow. 

But,  omitting  and  pardoning  the  departure  of  the  journal 
from  its  duty,  whether  for  fear  or  favour,  and  cancelling  at 
once  its  sins  of  omission,  the  Edinburgh  critics,  must  still  be 
arraigned  for  the  strange  and  unjustifiable  despotism  of  visit- 
ing, upon  the  litcraiy  productions  which  have  no  concern  with 
politics,  the  supposed  political  attachments  of  the  authors.  It 
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is  inconceivable  to  what  trivial  motives  maybe  traced  the  shade 
of  censure  which  pervades  a  whole  article.  A  dedication  to  an 
obnoxious  character,  the  praise  bestowed  upon  one  public  man, 
or  the  omitting  to  praise  another,  the  censure  inflicted,  or  the 
compliment  withheld  in  a  passing  paragraph,  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  colour  the  whole  character  of  a  work  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  This  has  even  been  carried  still  farther;  for  there  are 
instances  in  which  the  author  has  not  left  a  single  opening 
through  which  his  political  opinions  could  be  glanced  at;  and 
\'et  he  has  been  arraigned  upon  his  general  character,  and  his 
productions,  literary,  philosophical,  or  historical,  turned  the 
seamy  side  without,  solely  because  his  party-faith  did  not 
square  with  that  of  his  reviewer.  In  such  cases  the  Edinburgh 
critic  seems  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  who 
held  it  sound  reason  to  call  a  man  to  account  for  a  sentiment 
he  had  never  uttered,  and  was  so  subtle  a  disputant  as  to  differ 
from  one  who  was  not  at  the  moment  giving  any  opinion  at  all. 
So  sweeping  a  charge  of  gross  and  glaring  partiality,  of  which 
the  purpose  is  to  write  xip  the  characters  of  men  of  their  own 
party,  and  to  write  doxvn  that  of  all  others,  it  may  be  said, 
ought  not  to  be  hazarded  without  some  proof.  Now  for  this 
our  limits  are  unfortunately  too  narrow;  but  if  any  reader  will 
have  the  curiosity  to  divide  the  authors  reviewed  for  these  last 
five  years  into  two  classes,  we  pawn  our  credit,  that  out  of 
those  whom  the  Edinburgh  critics  are  visibly  inclined  to  favour, 
and  those  upon  whom  they  exhaust  the  rigours  of  criticism,  he 
will  be  able  to  form  a  black  and  a  white  list,  in  which  Pittites 
and  Foxites  shall  be  as  regularly  arranged  in  opposite  columns 
as  in  a  division  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  partiality  docs 
not,  it  is  true,  altogether  weigh  down  the  scale  of  favour,  or 
lighten  that  of  censure,  but  we  distinctly  aver,  that  it  gives  a 
strong  cast  to  the  beam.  It  is  the  leaden  bias,  which,  however 
concealed  from  sight,  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bowl,  however  liable  to  be  more  or  less  coun- 
teracted by  the  manner  in  which  the  player  delivers  it  from 
his  hand,  has  still  a  subtle  and  controlling  influence  upon  the 
course  which  his  cast  pursues.  In  a  word,  as  every  mess  dressed 
by  a  Spanish  cook  relishes  somewhat  of  garlic,  this  unfortunate 
spirit  of  party,  gives  more  or  less  a  tone  and  a  colour  to  the 
most  ingenious  criticisms  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  some 
cases,  it  cools  the  praise  which  it  dares  not  altogether  suppress; 
in  others,  it  mitigates  and  qualifies  the  censure  which  it  cannot 
entirely  withhold.  The  critic  keeps  one  eye  upon  the  author's 
merits,  and  industriously  watches  with  the  other  his  political 
acts  and  opinions;  and  where  an  individuid  is  marked  as  falling 
under  the  ban  of  the  party,  a  direct  attack  upon  his  litefary 
Vol.  V^.  Ncxv  Scries,  5!i 
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reputation  is  perhaps  the  least  he  has  to  dread,  since  there  are, 
in  the  course  of  such  an  extensive  work,  a  thousand  modes  ot 
obliquely  assailing  him,  by  illustration,  comparison,  or  allusion. 
And  these  insidious  animadversions  are  the  more  dangerous, 
because  in  such  a  passing  observation  the  critic  is  at  liberty  to 
assume  the  premises  on  which  they  arc  founded,  which,  in  a 
direct  attack,  he  is  imder  the  necessiiy  of  supporting  by  proof. 
Now,  considering  how  widely  party  differences  extend  through 
a  free  country  like  Britain,  and  how  much  the  good,  theleamcd^ 
the  wise,  and  the  accomplished  have  differed  upon  political 
points,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Shibboleth  of  party  should 
be  fixed  upon  as  a  pass-word  to  the  favour  of  a  court  of  litera- 
ture. What  we  now  think  of  Winstanlv,  who  declared  that 
Milton's  fame  had  become  "extinguished  and  stunk,  because 
he  reviled  our  soverci,<^  lord  king  Charles,"  will  be  the  opinion 
of  future  times  concerning  v\\  critics,  whether  Whig  or  Tor}', 
Pittite  or  Foxite,  who  shall  make  their  literary  decisions 
truckle  to  party  politics. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  predominance  which  a 
party-spirit  has  gained  in  the  gincrnl  conduct  of  this  able  jour- 
nal, it  becomes  less  necessary  to  notice  those  articles  in  which, 
by  general  admission,  as  well  as  by  the  ver\''  charter  of  their 
office,  the  reviewers  are  called  upon  to  deliver  political  opi- 
nions. In  this  department  the  Evlinburgh  Review  once  asserted 
•tin  indepontlence  of  public  men  and  party  leaders,  as  absolute 
as  their  abjuration  of  bookselling  mnnagement.  "^rhe  controversy 
wit!i  a  certain  noble  ])«.*er  upon  the  Sources  of  National  Wealth, 
the  angiy  retort  of  his  lordship,  and  suppressed  rejoinder  of 
the  critic,  are  not  yet  forgotten,  and  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  fond  indulgence  extended  to  a  later  and  still  poorer  pro- 
duction of  the  same  noble  lord  unon  Indian  affairs*  But  the 
proj^ressive  course  of  hiunan  affairs  will  not  always  permit  a 
systematic  assertion  of  the  lofty  independence  with  which  the 
generosity  of  youth  commences  its  career.  Ever\'  step  which  a 
])olitieal  adventurer  makes  in  his  advances  into  public  life,  con- 
vinces him  how  little  unassisted  and  isolated  talent  is  able  to 
raise  its  possessor  to  the  distinction  of  which  he  is  laudably 
ambitious.  At  every  turn  a  friend  is  to  Ijc  acquired,  or  an  ene- 
my to  be  soothed  and  conciliated;  the  jealousy  of  party  favours 
no  man's  views  who  does  not  place  himself  with  entire  devo- 
tion in  it%  phalanx,  and  the  voice  of  the  boldest  and  most  in- 
d'.pendent  patriot  is  lost  and  drowned,  unless  the  crowd  upon 
one  !ude  or  other  of  the  House  shout  in  cliorus  to  it.  And  if  it 
should  be  observed  by  a  reasoner,  attentive  to  the  circumstances 
of  parties,  that  the  situati(m  and  habits  of  the  mimager  of  the 
Ldinburgh  Review  have  removed  him  from  this  gradual  cntan- 
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glement  in  the  toils  of  a  party,  it  will  only  remjun  to  inqiure, 
whether  this  has  been  the  case  with  his  principal  and  most 
powerful  assistants;  and  whether  friendship  for  these  persons, 
and  giatitude  for  the  support  they  have  uniformly  afforded 
him,  may  not  be  as  potent  a  bribe  to  a  generous  mmd  as  the 
direct  and  sordid  temptation  of  ambition  or  self-interest.  So, 
however,  it  has  happened,  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  has 
become  the  distinct  and  pronounced  eulogist  and  defender  of  a 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  cause  they  advocate 
with  as  much  keenness  and  address  as  eloquence  and  talent. 
We  are  not  entitled  to  censure  them  for  adopting  opinions 
which  may  not  coincide  with  our  own;  but  upon  some  occa- 
sions of  great  and  predominating  interest,  we  have  longed  to 
have  seen  them  throw  off  their  harness  and  their  trammels, 
and  give,  with  the  independence  that  always  claims  hearing, 
and  the  native  talent  and  acquired  information  that  uniformly 
command  attention  when  audience  is  gained,  their  unbiassed 
judgment  upon  affairs,  before  the  momentous  importance  of 
which  every  thing  like  the  selfish  interest  of  a  party  ought  to 
become  invisible*  But  of  late  we  have  been  able  to  trace  no 
BjTnptom  of  a  "  self-denying  ordinance,'*  nor  do  we  see  any 
chance  of  purchasing  the  countenance  or  councils  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  at  a  cheaper  price  than  a  total  change  in  the 
ministrj'  of  the  country.  This  cold  and  pettifogging  esprit  du 
corps  never  disgusted  us  more  than  when  the  Spanish  war  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion.  We  willingly  wave  descending 
to  particulars;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  these  articles  without 
suspecting  a  lurking  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  see  his  ori- 
ginal predictions  of  evil  success  verified  by  the  event;  nor  arc 
we  much  assured  of  the  contrary  by  the  reviewer's  late  assu- 
rances, that  he  detests  Bonaparte  almost  as  much  as  his  Ma- 
jesty's Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  other  ministers 
who  have  so  obstinately  withheld  from  the  friends  of  the  jour* 
nal  the  seats  to  which  they  were  so  clearly  entitled,  upon  the 
brocard,  dentur  dignioribus. 

With  these  reflections  we  dismiss  this  celebrated  journal,  re- 
gretting that  we  should  have  had  occasion  to  mingle  so  much 
censure  where  there  is  ample  room  for  praise  and  admiration. 
The  length  at  which  we  have  treated  the  nature  and  conduct  of 
a  work  which  has  so  strongly  influenced  the  modem  taste  in 
criticism,  will  enable  us  to  dispatch  rapidly  what  we  have  to 
offer  upon  periodical  publications  of  the  same  nature. 

But  lo!  to  fierce  encounter  in  mid  air 
New  wizards  rise. ■ 

The  determined  party  spirit  exhibited  in  the  Edinburgh 
Jounial  has  already  excited  a  formidable  antagonist  in  me 
Quarterly  Review,  conducted  upon  nearly  the  same  plan,  and 
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avowedly  supporting  opposite  opinions  in  politics-  The  rapid 
and  extensive  circulation  of  this  journal,  when  opposed  to  a 
redoubted  opponent  already  iu  possession  of  the  field,  with  no 
less  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  subscribers,  seems  to  justify 
the  censure  we  have  ventured  to  attach  to  the  narrow,  partial, 
and  exclusive  principles  upon  which  the  Kdinburgh  Review  has 
been  conducted.  For,  although  the  Quarterly  Review  has  exhi- 
bited many  articles  of  great  beauty  and  talent,  it  will  hardly  be 
said  that  it  could,  in  its  ver}-  nonage,  have  made  a  stand  against 
the  Edinburgh  work,  had  the  latter  added  to  its  extensive  repu- 
tation for  eloquence,  acuteness,  wit,  and  talent,  the  yet  higher 
praise  of  moderation  and  impartiality.  The  opening,  however, 
has  been  afforded,  and  the  enemy  has  availed  himself  of  it.  The 
general  sense  and  feeling  of  a  great  portion  of  the  country  has 
at  once  enabled  a  rival  publication,  under  the  numerous  disad- 
vantages with  which  such  must  alwa}'s  struggle  during  its 
infancy,  to  place  itself  in  opposition  to  these  giants  of  criticism 
with  a  support  originally  respectable  and  constantly  increasing* 
As  politicians,  we  see  this  with  pleasure,  since,  without  being 
sworn  to  either  pai*ty,  our  feelings  inclhie  most  strongly  to  the 
cause  espoused  by  the  Quarterly  critics,  even  if  we  were  not 
seduced  by  the  superior  eloquence  which,  upon  party  subjects, 
they  have  almost  uniformly  displayed.  As  moderate  men,  we 
rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of  hearing  both  sides  of  a  political 
question  ably  stated  and  supported,  by  persons  whose  powers 
and  opportunities  of  information  are  so  far  beyond  those  by 
whom  such  points  are  usually  disputed  in  periodical  publica- 
tions. But  as  friends  to  the  genend  cause  of  literature,  we  can- 
not but  deprecate  the  tendency  on  both  sides  to  involve  its 
interest  in  the  tumultuous  and  partial  discussions  to  which 
politics  uniformly  give  occasion.  It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  sec 
either  party  prepare  his  white-wash  to  be  used  whenever  the 
other  shall  have  applied  his  blacking-ball.  These  obvious  par- 
tialities, by  which  the  author's  political  creed  is  made  the  gage 
of  his  literary  proficiency,  we  censure  alike  in  both  cases;  or, 
if  we  impute  more  blame  to  die  Edinburgh  Journal,  it  is 
because  it  led  the  way  to  the  introduction  of  so  unjust  and 
mischievous  a  criterion  of  judgment. 

As  to  other  particulars,  the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review  has  been  closely  formed  upon  that  of  the  Edin- 
burgh; so  that,  in  taking  a  view  of  the  principles  of  modem 
periodical  criticism,  what  has  been  said  of  the  one  will  be  found 
to  apply  pretty  nearl}'-  to  the  other.  They  are  both  conducted 
by  persons  of  high  literary  distinction,  and  superior  to  all 
bookselling  influence;  iuid  the  ver}'  party-spirit,  of  which  we 
complain  so  heavily,  is  undoubtedly  the  means  in  both  cases 
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«)F  procuring  voluntary  contributions  from  persons  high  in  si- 
tuation as  in  talent,  who,  in  these  bustling  times,  could  scarcely 
ha\e  been  enlisted  out  of  mere  regard  to  literature. The  Quar- 
teilv  Review  has  on  some  occasions  appeared  to  lose  sight  of 
politics  while  treating  of  abstract  points  of  literature;  but  on 
others  it  has  been  as  violent  and  acrimonious  as  the  critics  of 
the  North.  We  will  leave  them,  therefore,  to  arrange  their 
pretensions  to  public  fa\our,  being  pretty  certain  that  it  will  be 
linally  determined  by  the  show  of  hands  in  favour  of  their  res- 
pective politics. 


POETRY. 

AN  ENIGMA- 

If  it  be  trucp  as  some  folks  say, 
"  Honor  depends  on  pedigree;** 
Then  stand  by— clear  the  way 
Ye  sons  of  heroes,  fam'd  of  yore; 
And  you,  the  sons  of  old  Glendower, 
And  let  me  hare  fair  play. 

And  ye,  who  boast,  from  ages  dark, 
A  pedigree  from  Noah's  ark. 
Painted  on  parchment  nice; 
Vm  older  still,  for  I  was  there. 
As  first  of  all  I  did  appear 
With  Eve  in  Paradise. 

And  I  was  Adam,  Adam  I, 
And  I  was  Eve,  and  Eve  was  I, 
In  spite  of  wind  or  weather; 
But  mark  me — Adam  was  not  I, 
Neidier  was  Mrs.  Adam  I, 
Unless  they  were  togetlier. 

Suppose  then  Eve  and  Adam  talking — 
Witli  all  my  heart,  but  were  tliey  walking, 
There  ends  all  simile: 
For  tho*  I've  tongue,  and  oflen  talk. 
And  legs  too,  yet  when  e'er  I  walk 
That  puts  an  end  to  me: — 

Not  such  an  end  but  tliat  I'me  breath. 
Therefore  to  such  a  kind  of  death 
I  make  but  small  objection; 
For  soon  again  I  come  to  view, 
And  tho'  a  Christian,  yet  'tis  true 
I  die  by  Resurrection. 
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THE  TWO  VIZIERS:— A  TALE. 

A  Persian  king^  two  viziers  had, 

And  fale  unfavouring  prov'dj 
The  suIVan  and  these  viziers  both 

The  same  fair  lady  lov'd. 

The  sultan  callM  liis  palanquin^ 

And  both  bis  favourites  took 
Unto  the  sage  magician,  who 

Dwelt  near  the  silver  brook. 

"  Magician  hear  thy  king's  resolvet 

"  Thy  heatl  shall  forfeit  be, 
**  Unless  thou  set  these  viziers  both 

"  From  love's  dominion  free, — 

*'  That  I  unrivall'd  may  possess 

"  The  lady  I  adore, — 
**  That  outward  smile  and  inward  curse, 

I  may  not  witness  more.** 

The  sage  magician  knew  the  king 

He  strictly  must  obey; 
The  sage  magician  knew  his  head 

Must  for  his  failure  pay. 

This  leam'd  enchanter  did  to  voice 

And  feature  give  good  heed. 
He  knew  the  master  lines  that  to 

Tlic  master  passions  lead- 

He  on  the  fav'rites  fix'd  his  eye 

With  penetrating  look; 
He  read  their  passions,  tempers,  thought^ 

As  in  a  printed  book. 

Then  rubb'd  his  brow  and  mused  o'er 
The  king's  severe  command;-^ 

He  calls— a  lovely  maid  appears. 
None  fairer  in  the  land. 

He  to  the  vizier  Selim  turns; 

"  Be  this  thy  fav'rite  fair, 
'*  Nor  blush  to  own  how  flexible 

*'  Thy  easy  paasions  are. 

"  Go  nymph,  employ  thy  power  to  charmy 
'<  Thoult  aim  a  happier  dart;" 

He  tum'd  upon  the  other  then— 
And  stabb'd  him  to  the  heart. 

"  I  dar'd  hot  triBe,  mighty  prince. 

*'  Thine  anger  to  endure; 
*<  l*his  vizier  Md,  and  all  the  wortd 

"  Contatii'd  no  other  cure.**  ft. 


DOMESTIC  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Lately  published  at  Andover,  Mass.  in  one  large  and  handsomelf 
printed  octavo  of  about  600  pages,  Archbishop  Newcome's  Greek 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  reprinted  from  the  text  of  Griesbach,  with 
select  various  readings,  llie  supcrintendance  of  this  edition  appears 
to  have  been  undertaken  as  a  sort  of  academic  exercise  by  the  Junior 
Class  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  The  Greek  character 
is  remarkably  neat  and  clear,  and  every  care  appears  to  have  been 
taken  in  the  revision  of  the  press;  but  in  other  respects  the  edition 
has  no  farther  claims  to  originality  than  the  union  of  the  improved 
text  of  Griesbach  to  Newcome's  system  of  harmonizing.  Newcomers 
excellent  notes  are  added  to  the  volume. 

An  orij^inal  work  by  Dr.  J.  Morgan,  of  Richmond,  Va.  has  been 
announced,  under  the  title  of  Medical  Philosophy,  in  which  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  develop  the  laws  of  animal  life,  and  intellectual  and 
moral  agency,  together  with  the  nature  and  cui-c  of  diseases. 

Buckminster^a  Sermons,  In  our  number  for  September,  1814,  W€ 
noticed  the  first  edition  of  this  volume.  Though  its  Circulation  has 
hitherto  been  confined  chiefly  to  Massachusetts,  yet  so  favourable 
has  been  its  reception,  that  a  second  edition  has  been  found  necessa- 
ry in  less  than  six  months.  The  editors  have  added  to  this  edition 
Mr.  Buckminster's  elegant  oration  on  the  dangers  and  duties  of  men 
of  letters,  deliveixd  some  years  ago  before  the  <I>  B  K.  Society,  and 
originally  published  in  the  Boston  Anthology. 

William  Sampson,  Esq.  of  New  York,  has  ready  for  the  press  and 
will  shortly  publish,  a  report  of  the  Steamboat  Cause  as  lately  argued 
before  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  containing  the  whole  body  of 
testimony  relating  to  the  history  and  invention  of  Steamboats,  many 
anecdotes  of  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Fulton,  together  with  the  argu- 
ments of  Messrs.  Emmett,  Aaron  Ogden,  Hopkinson  and  Southard, 
in  this  case.  It  will  be  printed  in  one  vol.  8vo.  of  about  500  pages. 

Horatio  G.  SpafFord,  of  Albany,  has  issued  proposals  for  a  new 
monthly  publication  to  be  called  the  American  Magazine.  It  will 
contain  besides  the  usual  miscellany,  a  department  devoted  to  agri* 
culture  and  to  the  mechanic  arts,  together  with  an  Historical  Regis- 
ter accompanied  with  state  papers  and  other  public  documents.  It  is 
to  be  printed  in  monthly  numbers  of  36  octavo  pages  each,  with  oc* 
casional  lilngravings. 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS, 

The  Burgeois  Gallery  of  Diihvich,  This  elegant  building  which 
has  been  just  completed,  is  described  as  presenting  the  most  unique 
object  of  any  structure  in  Great  Britain.  It  serves  at  once  as  a  mau- 
soleum ol  the  late  Sir  Francis  Burjjeois,  a  name  well  known  even  on 
tliis  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  every  lover  of  the  arts,  and  of  his  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  l)es  Ensans;  and  as  a  Picture  Gallery  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  various  schools  of  the  art. 

Sir  Francis  left  by  his  last  will  10,000/.  sterling,  to  build  and  se- 
cure to  the  public  the  exhibition  of  this  Gallery,  which  consists  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy  one  pictures,  valued  at  50,000/.  sterling; 
with  a  direction  that  a  Mausoleum  should  be  erected  for  himselfi 
and  his  two  friends,  connected  with  this  Galleiy. 

The  Gallery  contains  specimens  of  Leonardi  Da  Vinci,  Raphaelf 
Corrcgio,  Del  Sarto,  Titian,  Carlo  Dulci,  The  Carraccis,  Guido,  Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt,  Poussin,  Wouvcrmanns,  and  many  others,  the 
greatest  names  in  the  art.  The  Mausoleum  is  fitted  up  like  a  chapel 
or  oratory,  and  is  a  master-piece  of  strong  effect.  It  is  lighted  from 
the  roof  through  a  lanthern  of  orange  coloured  glass,  which  pro- 
ducing the  gloom  of  candle  light,  creates  a  solemnity  that  is  highly 
impressive.  The  borlies  are  deposited  in  Sarcophagi,  placed  in  re- 
cesses; that  of  the  founder,  behind  an  elegant  altar  piece. 

Recently  published  in  London,  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  from  their  commencement  in  1665|  to 
the  year  1800,  abridged,  with  Notes  and  Biographical  Illustrations^ 
by  Drs.  liutton,  Shaw  and  Pearson.  In  18  volumes,  4to. 

The  difliculiy  of  procuring  a  complete  set  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Koyul  Society,  which  comprise  a  treasure  of  facts  and  discoveries 
in  every  branch  of  demonstrative  and  experimental  knowledge,  has 
for  a  long  time  caused  a  reprint  of  that  valuable  work  to  be  eagerly 
desired.  It  has  been  several  times  projected,  but  as  often  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  great  expense  of  the  undertaking.  At  last  it  was 
determined  to  publish  an  Abridgment  of  the  work,  u^Mn  a  plan 
which  should  render  it  a  substitute  for  the  Original,  as  complete  as 
moderate  limits  and  a  reasonable  price  would  allow. 

This  is  a  work  which  we  cannot  hope  to  see  very  soon  republish* 
cd  in  this  country.  As  there  are  scarcely  any  complete  copies  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  to  be  found  here,  we  recommend  this 
Abridgment  as  a  work  proper  to  be  added  to  our  public  and  College 
Liberies. 
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Voyage  round  the  Worlds  m  the  years  1 803,  4,  5,  and  6,  bj  01^ 
der  of  his  imperial  majesty  Alexander  the  First,  on  board  the 
ships  Nadeshda  and  Neva,  under  the  command  of  Captain  A. 
Y.  Von  Krusenstern.  Translated  from  the  orginal  German, 
by  Richard  Belgrave  Hopper,  Esq.  4to.  pp.  750. 

Voyages  and  Travels  in  various  parts  of  the  Worlds  during  the 
years  1 803,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  By  O.  H.  Von  Langsdorf,  Aulic 
Counsellor  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  fiussia,  &c.  4to. 
pp.  370. 

[From  the  Ecleetk  Reriew.l 

•I 

Both  the  works  before  us  are  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Aleqjw^ 
ander,  with  a  laudable  brevity^  and  with  less  of  <M*iental  incmm' 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Krusenstem's  volume  is  tbe 
basis  of  whatever  is,  or  can  be,  published  on  the  subject  of  tfa^ 
voyage  of  which  it  is  the  regular  narration,  with  all  the  useful 
nautical  mimi^tcB,  and,  perhaps,  a  number  tint  might  have  been 
spared ;  at  least,  that  wOl  appear  superfluous  in  this  counfijri 

Yoh.y.  New  Series.     -  Mr 
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after  such  a  number  of  published  voyages  have  rendered  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  of  the  navi^tion  of  every  sea  familiar. 
But  certainly  they  give  an  advantageous  display  of  skill,  and 
proof  of  extreme  and  unremitting  attention,  in  the  seamanship  and 
the  scientiBc  duties  of  the  expedition.  Langsdorf  very  properly 
declines  a  regular  and  minute  report  of  progress,  and,  with  little 
of  any  thing  resembling  method,  enlarges,  in  description  and  obser- 
Tation,  on  those  physical  and  moral  appearances  which  nature 
bad  BO  kindly  reserved,  in  various  parts  of  her  sea  and  land,  for 
bis  amusement. 

The  translator  of  Krusenstern  makes  no  claims  for  hira  on  the 
ground  of  authorship. 

<<  The  motto  which  Captain  K.  has  prefixed  to  his  book,  *  Lt9  Ma- 
tins ecrivenl  mnl,  tnais  avec  assezde  candeitr^\%  certainly  exempli6ed 
in  his  own  lu&tance.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  work  is  that 
of  accuracy,  rather  than  elegance  of  description.  An  uncouth  style^ 
and  a  cold  precision  of  expression,  must  ever  preclude  the  author 
from  ranking  with  some  of  our  circumnavigators,  who,  in  their  de- 
scriptions and  narratives,  have  displayed  a  warmth  of  colouring,  • 
taste  and  feeling,  worthy  of  the  wonderful  talents  which  inaured  tlie 
successful  exemption  of  new  and  adventurous  voyages.  The 
lator  felt,  however,  that  any  improvement  which  might  bring  it 
er  to  other  works  of  a  similar  nature,  could  only  be  effected  by  a 
considerable  alteration  in  the  style,  and  the  infusion  of  some  lUfle 
warmth  and  sentiment  into  those  descriptive  parts  which  would  a^ 
mit  of  it  without  injury  to  the  sense,  or  a  departure  frdm  the  froth. 
But  such  a  step  would  have  been  to  assume  a  license  which  he 
ceived  he  was  by  no  means  warranted  to  take ;  and  as  his  aim 
to  produce  a  correct,  and  not  an  amended,  copy,  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  follow  the  original  with  that  precision  which  he  conceives  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  in  translating  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  on 
which,  indeed,  its  value  so  mainly  depends." 

The  captain   prefixes  an  introduction  to  explain   the  orqpD 
and  intention  of  the  undertaking.     He  takes  a  brief  retroepact 
of  the  trade  of  Russia  during  the  last  century,  and  regrets  ifla 
having  been  so  much  in  the  management  of  foreigners,  ''who^ 
having  acquired  wealth  at  the  expense  of  our  country,  quit  the 
empire  in  order  to  expend  it  in  their  own."    The  remedy  for 
this,  is  to  animate  the  natives  to  patriotic  zeal  and  enterprise,  and 
he  adds,  apparently  with  the  most  perfect  complacency  in  the 
excellent  constitution  of  his  country,  **  this  energy,  this  patriotisniy 
they  can  only  be  inspired  with,  in  a  country  which,  like  Rua|i^ 
dcpttids  on  the  will  of  a  8i$igle  person^  by  its  ruler."    He  relafisa 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Russian- American  Company^  form- 
ed of  merchants  trading  in  the  sea  between  the  norfh-eaat  r^ 
grans  of  Asia,  and  the  north-west,  of  America.    The  factories 
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wtabtniwd  by  thk  mqmr  «t  QsijM^  on  (Iff  4l9^ 

Kodiak,  and  the  western  pfifltaf  A«>fricA,  werp  tp  be  iwiiiftiJ 
(rom  RuuM  witli  mopt  qf  tn»>WIII>(«  necMpHW  oQife,  8w»^  " 
Vig  breadj  hh)  with  dw  pattipp  t||id  implaaMBti  fitf  GHklB  «q. 
their  mnenUe  TCtwU ;  fod  Ue  coiiva^aJw«  of  tbcK  acra^  'awl'- 
vbole  breadth  of  Aflu^  by  ifioKiia  tt^eHy  of  WiKi,  iru  ii(q«| 
enormoualy  expensive,  exposed  the  stores  to  |ditndert  and,  an  Uj 
some  of  them,  nece«Ht»t«d  tbtir  being  daowfod  ^  ^  then  &r 
carriage.  *<  The  ciUea  weice  cot  iitt?  piecw  of  HAreif  or  ^^ 
fathoms  in  length,  and  spliced  |qceth)»  io  Qchot^;  and  the  ad^ 
ebon  were,  m  |^  9>anp^,  carped  thfwe  w  piecea  pod  4fl<7^ 
wards  joined  again."  it  beeam^  evident,  limslMt  that  (f  th| 
trade  in  those  sens  was  to  be  cpplinaed  wEth  an/  adrantagS 
ships  must  be  a«at  ibitJiKBr  rfHv>A  Cape  Qom,  or  tbi?  Cppe^ 
Good  Hope. 

It  was  the  good  Mn9«  of  Captain  Krusenatern  to  make  th« 
^t  formal  reDrcsentntioD  Ofi  (be  subject  Io  the  Russian  govera>  ^ 
ment.  After  bavnigfHMdsevendy^ara  in  the  English  navy,  be  -0^- 
made  a  Toyage  to  India  and  Chi|lB,  expreaaly  nllh  a  view  to 
form  a  judgment  whether  it  wwdd  not  be  practicable  for  Rusuia 
to  obtain  a  beneficial  participation  tk  the  trade  between  Europe 
and  those  countries.  An  event  dut  occurred  wbile  he  wm  at 
Canton,  gave  a  different  dvpctifW  to  bis  apecnlalions,  and  siig- 
getied  to  him — what  it  is,  to  ba  aarci  vgodvfnl  U  conid  bni  ^  < 
muned  for  him  to  convey  aa  a  new  idea  to  ua  Rnaaian  mnrhiilf 
and  government — the  great  advantage  of  a  direct  carriage  to 
China,  of  (he  ^irs  obtained  by  the  iluBsian  traders  in  the  r^iona 
<^  the  north-east  sea,  instead  of  their  being  all  carried,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  Ochotzk,  and  thence  to  the  remote  frontier  town  of 
Kiachta,  in  order  thus,  by  a  lapd  carriage,  to  reach  the  Chioesa 
markets,  with  a  loss  of  two  years,  and  often  more.  Duri^  bin 
Toyage  back  to  Europe,  he  drew  op  a  memoir  to  t>e  prsaortad 
to  his  government,  termtnatii^  in  a  proposal  that  "two  ahipa 
abould  be  sent  from  Crooatadl  to  the  Awutic  iriea  and  to  AmefK% 
with  every  kind  of  material  neceiaary  tor  the  constmction  and 
outfit  of  vessels ;  and  that  tbey  aboida  be  tifcewise  provided  wit)i  ' 
skilful  sblpwrightB,  workman  of «U  Undi,  a  teacbw  of  iiavi|atia^ 
as  well  aa  with  charts,  Imm^  nautical,  and  aatronoilrieal  RNtni- 
meBts ;  in  abort,  that  these  OtercbairiB  ribosAd  be  enablad  to  ImhW 
good  shipH  in  their  cokmies,  the  command  of  which  tbey  aWt 
entrust  to  skilful  persons."  The  scheme' was  ntroduced  to  m 
notice  of  some  of  the  ndusten  of  the  memor^te  ISnperar  Paid; 
'bat  vaa  not  destined  to  produce  anyeSecttill  itwastaten  upbr 
Oose  of  his  snccesaw,  when  it  was  speatUy  nsotvod  upon,  ao^ 
the  prt^Mner  fannaelf  was  vioat  propMJy  aen^il  to  car^  it  a|to 
execuHon.  The  comnusuoi^  flttonded  by  cucanstancet  aweajt 
bgly  Battering  and  boBOwMrif^  i»^  bun,  it  MeiM,  wfqmA^f 
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fiurprisc ;  his  plans  and  his  domestic  interests,  to  which  htfer  he 
adverts,  in  terms  of  almost  poetical  sensibility,  stronglj  persuaded 
him  to  decline  the  honour;  and  his  acceptance  of  it  was  decided 
only  by  the  representation  of  the  minister  that  the  whole'  desiga 
would  come  to  nothing  if  he  should  refuse;  implying,  of  course^ 
that  Russia  contained  no  other  man  qualified  for  the  under- 
taking. 

The  narrative  of  the  voyage  begins  with  a  very  minute  ae- 
count  of  all  the  preparatory  proceedings,  which  he  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  his  sanguine  and  ill-informed  employers  expect- 
ed to  be  despatched  in  a  very  short  time ;  not  so  sensible,  proba* 
bly,  as  he  was,  what  difficulty  of  equipment  was  implied  in  the 
single  fact,  that  the  utmost  the  whole  Russian  marine  could  con- 
tribute toward  the  enterprit<e,  was  a  ship  competent  to  a  prdi- 
luinary  expedition  in  quest  of  the  proper  ships  for  daring  into  the 
remote  and  unknown  regions  of  the  ocean.  It  had  been  ezpectr 
ed  to  obtain  such  vessels  at  Hamburgh ;  but  the  persons  sent  oo 
this  commission  were  soon  convinced  there  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding to  London,  ^*  the  only  place,"  says  Captain  Krusensteniy 
*'  where  we  may  reckon  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  pur- 
chase of  good  vessels." 


*^  Even  there,  the  precaution  not  to  make  too  hasty  a  bargain  oo- 
casioned  some  delay ;  and  it  i^as  not  until  February,  1803, 1  was  In- 
formed that  two  ships,  one  of  450  tons,  three  years  old ;  the  other 
370  tons,  fifteen  months  old,  had  been  purchased  for  17,000£.  ater- 
Pmg.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  their  repairs  had  cost  5,000/.  Hie 
first  of  these  two  vessels  was  called  the  Nauksui>a,  or  the  Hope ; 
the  otlier,  the  Neva." 

Every  thing  is  particularized  concerning  the  outfit  of  the 
ships,  and  the  choice  and  character  of  the  officers  and  men.  All 
these  matters  were  very  properly  left  to  the  captain's  unliaiited 
(liscretion.  There  seems  to  have  been  much  eagerness  amoof 
l>oth  common  sailors,  and  men  of  superior  class  to  participate  the 
jioveltiea  of  the  adventure.  There  was  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
find  room  in  the  vessels  for  at  once  the  heavy  cargo,  the  number 
of  persons  hidispensable  to  the  expedition,  and  the  gentlemen 
supernumeraries  who  were  desirous  to  accompany  it.  **  There 
were  so  many  volunteers  for  the  voyage,"  says  Captain  K.*^  that 
it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  have  filled  several 
larger  ships  with  the  best  sailors  of  the  Russian  navy."  He  adds, 
^  I  had  been  advised  to  take  some  foreigners  among  my  crew : 
but  1  knew  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  Russian  sailors,  whom  I  pre- 
fer to  all  others,  even  to  the  English,  to  listen  to  this  proposition. 
Except  M.  M.  Horner;  Tiiesius,  Lan^orS;  and  Laband,  there 
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were  no  foreigDeni on  board  fkibm^  the  Mjgi^.,>!^i^Mli^^^  '  .i^ 
meD  of  rank  were  ettiMt  to  be  adoiitted,  even  on  tfie^tiiitti  of 
shariDg  the  accominod^ioBAtOf  the  oommoo  taSonu  Bilt  ^  AMit 
aealoui  and  iovincible  of  the  parly  that  boarded  the  Njjjiiihda^ 
was  Dr.  Langsdorff.  Hia  application  for  the  appointnieb^of  lia* 
turalist  to  the  expedition,  had  just  be^n  preceded  oy  the  aalectioB 
of  Dr.  TilesiuB.  But  we  are  amused  and  pleased  with  the  per- 
tinacity of  bis  determinatioD  that  whateyer  ebe.the  ships  conwn- 
ed,  they  absolutely  should  never  venture  the  dangt&a  of  Cape 
Horn,  or  attempt  the  inhospitable  ports  of  Japaoi  without  the  taha- 
man  of  his  accooiplished  person.  4  < 

By  the  name  Japan,  we  are  reminded  that  it  fdioold  haye  beoa  v 
much  earlier  mentioned  ;  that  with  the  primary  object  of  the  es- 
peditioD,  the  Russian  government  had  combined  another,  an/^eift- 
bassy  to  the  august  head  of  thatproud,  secluded,  anti-social  nation 
of  pagans  in  the  eastern  ocean,  ror  the  purpose  of  trying  to  nego*  \ 
tiate  some  sort  of  conunercial  treaty.  An  overtnue  cC  t)ie  iSd. 
had  been  made  to  that  great'  monarch  hj  his  iUoittijous 
Catharine,  but  received  in  a  manner  very  little  correa[ 
either  the  imperial  power,  or  the  aouabie  and  ben^  i|ailitim 
of  that  most  gracious  princess*  The  failure  was  with  exi 
candour,  attributed,  by  the  court  of  the  present  Ri 
arcb,  to  a  defect  of  raink  in  the  messenger,  and  a  defect  ,cif*  dig- 
nity in  the  mode  of  conveyance  of  the  imperial  proposals;  and  it 
was  presumed  that  a  letter  written  by  the  hand  of  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  and  conveyed  by  **hii|  Excellency  the» Coun- 
sellor of  State  and  Chamberlain  Resaioofi^^'  could  not  fail  to  make 
a  breach  through  the  hostile  or  ceremonious  barrier,  on  which  aU 
preceding  attempts  had  been  in  vain. 

(Tbe  namtiye  of  the  first  part  of  the  yam^  has  little  intercft)  and  eommiiiiiMtea 
■o  addition  to  oar  eeographteal  or  seientifie  bfornuUioni  umtt  the  ToyageiSfMiJi 
Nukahi  wa,  the  Noaheevah  of  oar  Captain  forter.j 

In  a  thick  fog  they  were  separated  from  the  Neva,  and  were 
not  rejoined  by  her  till  after  reaching  Nukahiwa,  one  of  the  north  - 
western  portions  of  the  island|s  catted  Marquesas,  but  to  which 
portion  our  voyager,  with  no  good  rewMMn,  seconds  an  American 
captain  in  giving  the  denomination  of  ^  Washmgton's  Islanda.** 
He  is  quite  right,  however,  in  retaining  the  native  nam<t9„df 
Nukahiwa  and  several  others  oflthis  group,  Instead  of  the  names 
impertinently  fixed  on  them  by  the  vanity  of  Eoropeana. 

Langisdorffvery  wefl  describes  tiie  sort  of  panionate  fondness 

with  which  they  all  gaaed  toward  the  littta  einergmg  point  of 

earth  to  which  they  wereL.mproaching,  tijhe  appointed  place  of 

•their  brief  sojourn  aod  i^jBfraihmedt.     lilml't  picturesque,  h^t 

not,  fur  a  while,  a  very  atiOractive  aspect,    llie  coast  presented  a 
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long  front  of  naked,  'gloomj  i^cks,  connected  wito  a  chaoi  of 
Diountaina  stretching  inland,  and  rising  into  bare  craggy  peakai 
A  number  of  beautiful  cascades  were  seen  falling  into  the  8e% 
from  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet  They  were  bqpnning  to  bn 
a  little  disturbed  at  descrying  but  very  slight  signs  of  the  popifr 
lation  by  which  they  had  expected  to  be  very  soon  Barroimded^ 
when  they  were  surprised  by  the  approach  of  a  white  flag,  boma 
at  the  head  of  a  canoe,  by  a  man,  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  Mandk' 
ers,  was  devested  of  all  clothing  but  a  girdle  round  the  waist* 
He  proved,  however,  to  be  an  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Robertif 
who  said  he  had  been  seven  years  on  the  island,  and  two  yeart 
previously,  in  that  of  Santa  Christiana,  where  he  had  been  pot 
on  shore  out  of  an  English  merchant  ship,  the  crew  of  which  naii 
mutinied  against  their  captain,  and  could  not  prevail  on  him  ta 
join  them.  In  Nukahiwa  he  had  lately  married,  he  said,  a  lelft* 
tion  of  the  king's,  from  which  circumstance  he  acquired  great 
consideration,  and  could,  therefore,  be  of  service  to  these  oev 
visiters,  as  he  showed  certificates  from  two  Americana  to  diqto 
that  he  had  been  to  former  ones,  particularly  in  the  way  of  pcxH 
curing  them  wood  and  water.  The  captain  gladly  accepted  the 
offered  assistance  of  a  man  so  capable  of  being  useful  in  variom 
ways ;  among  others,  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter,  and  impart- 
ing the  knowledge  he  must  have  acquired,  concerning  the  uha- 
bitants. 

He  lost  no  time  in  warning  the  captain  against  a  mischienmi 
and  more  than  half  savage  Frenchman,  of  the  name  of  Cabii 
who  was  also  on  the  island,  and  who,  beside  being  a  mortal  enemy 
to  the  Englishman,  was  evidently  a  depraved  wretch ;  while  ft 
appears  equally  unquestionable  that  Roberts  was  a  very  wetfllf' 
man.  In  whatever  degree,  therefore,  the  captain^s  indigpant  o& 
servations  on  the  inveterate,  widely-spread,  and  untameable  am* 
mosities  between  the  French  and  English,  are  generally  jua^  m 
applied  to  the  latter,  there  is  something  rather  petulant  and 
unjust  in  making  an  equal  condemnation  of  the  two  men;  and 
implying  that  it  was  a  mere  unreasonable  nationaGty  that  pat 
such  a  man  as  Roberts  in  hostility  to  such  a  manj  as  Cabi^ 
who  had  repeatedly  attempted  his  rival's  life,  was  the  quintet 
sence  of  spite  and  treachery,  and  thought  it  an  excelleBt 
amusement  to  slaughter  men  by  surprise,  in  order'  to  exchange 
them  with  the  cannibals  for  ho^  Roberta  appeared  not  averse 
to  a  reconciliation,  or  rather  pacification»  had  such  a  thing  hew 
possible.  He  made  offers  to  this  effect  to  Cabri,  but  he  would 
never  agree  to  it ;  **  and  he  added  with  much  emphasia^  that  it 
was  easier  to  float  the  rocks,  to  which  he  pointed,  than  to  inapise 
this  Frenchman  with  friendly  sentunenta.  The  captun  haa  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  this,  and  yet,  with  the  lofty  air»  teoj  of  jl 
5 


judicial  CMmopoIiter  lA  golM  dff  &i  Ibe  foOowtngilitii  dT  c^idtiUa 
rebuke :  *  "  ■  .     ■ 

"Here,  too,  the  IbmIc  habed  (Mtween  the  FrenA  ud  A^Kfr 
appeared.  Not  content  to  iBatarb  tt*  peace  of  llw  -iriiole  eirifiMft 
world,  eren  the  inhafaUanta  ttfthe  tatei^-dbeoTeKd  Mandi  Of  tUa 
ocean,  mual  feel  tbe  InlneiiM  of  ttieir  odiou*  riraldiip,  witbont  n 
much  as  knowinf;  fl>e  oi^^  at  it  Qow  nnfiattinuta  it  ia^  ttatat 
■uchadiEUnce,  upon  iaU^a,  the  juhaMtanta  of  wlUeh  ai»yet  roD^ 
in  their  mauners,  and  wboae  mode  <rf  life  U  aiUlboRiUy  eiMl,wbare, 
alone  (he  neceuitr  of  lelf  pfeaeiradoa  onj^t.to  .have  untied  two 
eiviliaed  men,  thongfa  half  the  ^obe  liad  been  bilerpooed  between 
their  native  countries ;  that  here,  1 1^,  two  Europeans  ihoold  hate, 
and  fltrire  after  each  other*!  life !" 

The  stKy  of  the  Nadeafada  at  Nnkahiwa  was  about  ten  day:^ 


and  that  of  the  Neva  BeTeral  (foyalem.     The  accoontof  iL  how-' 
'     -  ■     •     •  U  ^  -vturr- 

exerted  to  collect  bo  nmcb  inionnalion.     NearlV  tSi,  how^Ai*,  - 


ever,  occapiea  a  lai^c  apace  in  each  of  the  botAi  J  ana  vtrj'' 
4  memtk  '  '        "*" ' 


considerable  actiTity  of  memtnn  and  inquiry  mint 
exerted  to  collect  bo  nmcb  inionnalion.     NearlV  ^  . 
that  could  be  comidered  as  of  much  '  value  in  tut  iiifwqwSoa 
was  obtained  from  the  two  EaropeaoB;  and  it  iB  acknowlf  " 
b;  the  vajragers,  that  bat  tot  um  aid,  tbey  should  have 


was  obtained  from  the  two  EaropeaoB;  and  it  iB  acknowMt|ted 
b;  the  vajragers,  that  bat  tot  um  aid,  they  should  have  ^OM 
away,  as  some  former  viaitanta  have  done,  with  a  nbtioo  of  Um^ 


character  of  the  people,  jKtt  merely  defective,  bnt  nearly  llie  r& 
verse  of  the  true  one.  They  considered  Ihes^  two  witnenea, 
tbou^h  such  bitter  eoenuea  to  each  other,  m  eqoalh'  uoKltely  to 
have  any  motive  to  deceive ;  and  the  general  trotb  of  their  eri^ 
dence  was  conBrmed  by  its  Bubstantial  agreement,  while  parficn^ 
lar  care  was  taken  that  the  testimony  of  each  riionld  be  given  •,«« 
wilhont  hia  being  aware  what  the  other  bad  deposed.  For  some  ' 
not  very  important  ditfereacea  between  the  repi«8eiita(io|i|  'tt,_ 
Erusenstem  and  Langsdor^  the  liUter  apologliet,  In  term  of  Hm 
utmost  respect  to  the  nqptaln,  accoimting  for  them  from  the  cfe^ 
cumslance  that  the  captain  toiA  1^  infortnalwo  almoBt  eKchntve- 
ly  from  the  Eoglishnun,  whereas  the  doctor  drew  mttch  <^  fail 
from  the  Frenchman,  whom  he  deemed  Uie  better  atrtbority,  jkA- 
withstanding  that  there  was  ctmfessedir  Do  comparison  faetwe^ 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  two  men,  and  that  Roberts  wu  a  mab 
of  more  underalanding.  The  preference  oftJabri  wan  foundaf 
on  his  having  l>een  a  much  looker  lime,  it  is  aeaerted,  in  tu 
island;  his  appearii^  to  be  much  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  Ihfe 
hu^age;  (now  bis  only  Innguage,  he  having  very  nearly  forgot 
tea  his  native  tmgue,)  and  especially  his  having  associated  muck 
■lore  intimately  with  Ibe  people,  adopting,  in  a  great  oieaaunQf 
tbi^  cttstoms ;  whenas  Roberls  teemed  to  have  maintained  a 
pe^  degree  of  reflerv«  and  iepnrstioo*  Id  iduch  it  i>  psrfly  ^ 
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tribute  J  (hat  he  appeared  to  be  regarded  with  much  more  re- 
spect, and  to  have  much  more  influence  among  them. 

It  is  from  data  so  extremely  imperfect,  that  it  can  bardljr  de- 
serve to  be  called  a  calculation,  that  he  gives  18,000  as  eome- 
n'here  about  the  probable  number  of  people  on  the  island.  Their 
number  was,  at  all  events,  uiaterially  less  than  it  bad  been  some 
years  before,  the  diminution  having  been  effected  by  the  infal- 
lilile  consequence  of  deficiency  of  rain — a  famine — which  beside 
its  more  ordinary  and  inseparable  effects,  is  the  signal  for  these 
children  of  nature  to  fall  upon  and  eat  one  another. 

The  population  of  the  island  appears  to  be  divided  by  those 
deep  valleys,  and  those  steep  mountains  of  bare  rocks,  by  which 
it  is  so  wildly  trenched  and  dented  into  a  number  of  independent 
sections,  with  each  its  king  or  principal  chief,  and  a  due  proper^ 
tion  of  an  inferior  aristocracy.     There  is  no  ascertaining  the  pre^ 
cise  nature  and  limits  of  Ihe  power  of  these  monarchs  and  nobles. 
They  have  a  due  share,  very  likely,  of  the  appropriate  ambitioii 
and  arbitrary  temper.     But  there  seems  to  be  at  least  one  good 
thing  about  them ;  they  do  not  cost  the  people  much  for  the 
gaudy  decorations  and  equipage  of  state.     Perhaps,  howeveTi  it 
is  in  truth  a  sign  of  the  deepest  barbarism,  that  these  personages 
can  trust  for  their  influence  with  the  people  to  the  mere  Firtue 
and  efficacy  of  their  birth  and  personal  qualities,  without  the  ap- 
pendages of  an  enormous  pomp,  to  be  supported  by  these  peo|Ne 
as  an  additional  labour  and  duty  to  that  of  providing  for  them- 
selves.    The  king  of  that  part  of  the  island  nearest  to  port  Anna 
Maria,  in   which  the  Russian  ships  anchored,  and  who  was  the 
first,  we  believe,  of  the  natives  that  came  on  board,  had  no  mark 
of  distinction  from  the  others,  except  that  of  being  more  com- 
pletely tatooed  ;  which  even  our  "  Hyperboreans,**  as  the  doclor 
in  one  place  denominates  them,  were  far  enough  advanced  in  civi- 
lization to  rcgar<l  as  a  very  unkingly  circumstance.     '^It  seemed 
very  laughable  to  us,"  says  the  Dr.,  "  when  we  immediately  gave 
permission  for  his  majesty  to  come  on  board."     It  would  appeart 
however,  that  his  majesty  had  himself  a  proper  sense  of  the  mnato 
dignity  of  his  own  person,  we  may  judge  from  the  prolonged, 
indeed  the  endless,  delight  with  which  he  would  contemplate  it  in 
a  mirror. 

"  I  led  ihera  into  my  cabin  to  make  them  a  present  A  portrail 
in  oil  of  my  wife,  struck  them  particularly,  and  they  stood  for  a  long 
time  before  it  with  every  symptom  of  pleasure  and  surprise,  point- 
ing out  to  each  other  the  curled  hair,  which  they  consider  as  a  great 
beauty.  A  looking  glass  was  no  less  an  object  of  their  astonish- 
ment. It  was  not  improbable  that  some  of  them  had  already  sees 
such  a  thing,  yet  they  ail  looked  behind  the  glass  to  discover  ttio 
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cause  of  this  wonderful  appettanee.  A  large  mirror  i&  iriiUk  ttiey 
were  able  to  view  their  whole  penoi|B  must  hare  been  .lomnlnt 
new  to  them;  and  the  king  was  so  paitxcukurlj  delighted  with  U,  Aat^ 
either  from  vanity  or  curiosity,  upon  eveiy  Vuatjie  immediatilgrwetit 
into  my  cabin  to  this  glass,  standing  before  it  for  whole  hoarsi  to  vuf 
great  annoyance."   Krusenstem,  p.  117. 

The  men  are  generaliy^ndeed,  bo  gendrally  that  the  voyagers 
make  no  scruple  of  saying  '^all'* — strongly  biult,  tall,  and  of  the 
finest  shape.  If  we  may  depend  on  the  united  testimony  of  these^ 
and  several  other  respectable  navigators,  this  island  and  the 
other  Marquesas,  afford  a  tribe  of  human  forms,  of  the  male  aesCf 
not  to  be  equalled  on  the  whole  earth.  The  philosbpheni  and 
artists  of  this  expedition  were  so  struck  with  the  almost  magnifi- 
cent perfection  of  one  person,  a  young  man  named  Mufat^  twenhr 
years  old,  six  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  of  prodi^oua  atrengtb, 
that  Dr.  Tilesius  was  induced  to  make  a  measurement,  with  tito 
utmost  exactness,  of  every  part ;  it  is  given  by  Langsdoffl^  in  ll||9Ee 
than  twenty  distinct  particulars,  and  he  adds,  .      ^     *  - 

'<  After  our  return  to  Europe^  Dr.  Tilesius  imparted  his  oUaetf** 
tions  to  counsellor  Blnmenbach,  of  Gottingen,  who  has  stoAed  so 
assiduously  the  natural  history  of  man.  The  btter  compared  these 
proportions  with  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere,  and  found  that  those  dT 
that  masterpiece  of  the  finest  ages  of  Grecian  art,  in  which  is  eomr 
bined  every  possible  integer  in  the  compoidtion  of  manly  beauty,  eor* 
responded  exactly  with  our  Mufau,  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  No* 
kahiwa.  We  were  told  that  the  chief  of  a  neighbouring  island,  1^ 
name  Upoa,  with  equally  exact  proportions  as  Mufau,  was  a  head 
taller ;  so,  at  least,  both  Roberts  and  Cabri  assured  us.**  Langph 
dorff,p.  109. 

The  forms  of  the  women  appeared  much  less  perfect^  tMO^ 
cially  of  that  degraded  and  miserable  portion  of  them  who  m- 
quented  the  shore  and  haunted  the  ship.  A  few  of  thoee  of  snplMrior 
rank  and  less  abandoned  Ifchitsj  who  were  seen  in  a  more  retired 
state  of  life,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  Were  acknowledged  to 
be  as  much  more  graceful  and  beautiful  as  they  were  more  omdest 

Among  the  profligate  class  there  were  absolute  children ;  on 
that  the  captain  says  could  not  have  been  more  than  eight  years 
old.  They  were  violently  mirthful,  noisy^  aid  obtrusive,  and 
would  swim  and  sport  abont  tiie  ship  for  hours,  when  not  allowjed 
to  come  on  deck,  though  they  had  to  swim  as  mach,i|is  five  or  sht 
miles  in  merely  coming  to  the  shin  and  returnmg.  ^bey  are  ten- 
dered  doubly  objects  of  pity  by  the  bft  w)jach  these  nMtmv  con* 
fidently  assert,  that  they  are  authoritatively  ordered  on  the  latioos 
service  by  their  fathers  and  husbands,  who  were  seen  r^Iariy  to 
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take  from  them,  before  they  could  even  reach  the  shore,  the  tfh 
fles  they  had  obtained  in  the  way  of  reward. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  captain,  who  iiuud- 
tains  more  of  the  tone  of  a  moralist  than  the  doctor,  and  the  grave 
plainness  of  whose  manner  in  descriptions  and  observatidiB  relat- 
ing to  this  subject,  is  advantageously  contrasted  with  the  other^s 
offensive  prurience,  is  not  disposed  to  attribute  any  virtue  to  the 
sex  in  general  in  the  island,  any  more  than  to  the  male  populatioD, 
who  are  universally  their  oppressive  tyrants,  as  in  ail  the  savage 
portions  of  the  human  race. 

It  appears  that  there  is  among  them  a  kind  of  marriage  relatiopy 
(he  contract  of  which  is  celebrated  with  festive  and  most  d^rad« 
ing  ceremonies ;  but  the  two  writers  do  not  quite  agree  as  to  the 
measure  of  restraint  which  it  purports  to  impose,  or  of  severity 
with  which  a  disregard  of  the  obligation  is  liable  to  be  visUedL 
But,  at  all  events,  a  complete  separation  is  said  to  be  easily 
effected :  let  either  party  wish  for  it,  and  it  is  done ;  and  if 
there  are  any  children,  (which  are  never  numerous,  rarely  moie 
than  two,)  there  never  can  be  any  diflSculty  in  disposing  of 
them — if  there  is  no  other  expedient,  they  may  be  eaten. 

As  to  government,  a  matter  of  such  unlimited  controversy,  am- 
bition, and  expense  of  both  treasure  and  blood,  the  source  of  so 
much  good  and  evil,  in  the  civilized  and  half  civilized  parts  of  the 
world,  our  authors  say  that  among  these  islanders,  there  is  nothing 
which  can  strictly  be  called  by  that  name.  It  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained in  what  form  of  a  constitution  the  personage  whom  the  two 
Europeans  denominated  the  king,  would  have  liked  to  declare  and 
enforce  his  prerogatives :  but  it  was  evident  that  his  actual  anthor- 
ity  was  very  trifling,  his  person  being  regarded  with  indiflerence, 
and  his  orders  sometimes  with  contempt.  A  certain  portion  of  in- 
fluence which  he  did^  nevertheless  enjoy,  the  voyagers  attribute 
not  to  any  political  principle  in  the  social  economy,  but  simply  to 
his  being  richer  in  the  possession,  probably  the  hereditary  posses- 
sion, of  groves,  of  cocoa  nut  trees,  and^the  means  of  keeping  hogi, 
than  any  other  man  of  the  valley,  and  therefore  able  to  engage  and 
sustain  a  greater  number  of  dependants.  He  did  actually  feed  a 
considerable  band  of  them,  which  Roberts  himself  had  been  re- 
duced to  join  the  preceding  year,  by  stress  of  famine. 

The  only  material  restraint  on  thepassions  of  this  lawless  and 
savage  population  is  the  Taboo,  or  Tahbu,  a  ceremony  so  con- 
spicuous m  all  the  descriptions  of  the  South  Sea  islands.  We 
need  not  explain,  that  it  is  a  consecrating  interdict,  by  which  cei^ 
tain  persons,  places,  and  things,  may  be  secured  as  by  a  mysterioaa 
charm,  against  being  touched  or  approached  by  other  persons  and 
thug?.    Dr.  Langsdorff  dispbjs  the  extent  of  its  operation  by 
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enumerating  about  twenty  dhtmct  modes  or  8oI]^eeti  of  its  appli- 
cation.   In  explanation  ot  the  principh  ot  tbh  charm  we  qnofe  .< 
the  following  passage  froni  Krusenstern^  p.  171.  ^ 

^The  only  good  which  they  have  derb^ed  from  their  re^^  in 
the  ^oAMi,  origlnatiDgy  undoubtedly,  in  some  suptfatitiQUs  fiotton; 
for  since  nobody,  not  even  the  kiii|^  dares  Tentdte  to  break  thft 
slightest  tahbu,  it  b  a  proof  that  some  strange  feeiing  insfures  them 
with  a  reverence  for  this  word*  The  prtesto  ott]|y  pan  impose  a  ge- 
neral tahbu,  but  eveiy  ind^Yidnal  has  a  rig^  to  pcopioufie  one  on  Ids 
general  property :  this  b  done  by  declaring,  if  Ids  wlih  lie  to  pre- 
serve a  breadfruit  or  cocoa  tree,  a  house  or  apiantatioB,  from  rob* 
bery  or  destruction,  that  the  spirit  of  liis  father,  or  of  some  Idng, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  person,  reposes  in  this  tree  tir  tense, -wUch 
then  bears  the  name  of  the  person,  and  nobody  yentnresr  to  attack 
it  If  any  one  is  so  irreligious  as  to  break  throu^  a  tahbu,  aoii 
should  be  convicted  of  it,  he  is  eaUM  kikino;  and  the  Ukbos  ara 
always  the  first  to  be  devoured  by  the  enemy;  at  least  tteyheKeTe 
it  to  be  so,  nor  is  it  impoadUe  that  the  priests  should  soanaage  QMitr 
ters  as  that  this  really  happws. '  The  persons  of  fbe  sagral  t^MU^ 

-  "    -    "  -  -  Ibat.fio 


and  of  the  priests,  are  taldra,  and  the  Englishman  asnmd  iBfMhat 
was  so  likewise ;  and  yet .  he  oftei^  expressed  bis  ^sar  of  ttiriihiK^iri|3|tt 
in  the  next  war  and  devoured.  In  all  probalnllfy  he,  was  it  fint 
considered,  like  every  other  European,  as.  e(ua,*  add  only  seven 
years  acquaintance  with  hini  had  worn  away  the  lustre  of  Ms  dl- 
Tini^." 

Beside  this  greater  danger  of  being  devoured,  the  doctor'  myn 
the  kikino  is  exposed  to  a  more  certain  punishment  by  sicknim 
or  sudden  death,  from  becoming  subject  to  the  influences  of  an 
evil  spirit,  which  he  is  pleased  to  name  Ahtan.  It  is  stated  hf 
what  formalities,  very  Costly  of  course  to  the  poor  penitent,  me 
priests,  or  rather  magicians,  denominated  Toitas,  wiH  restore  a 
man  from  the  miserable  and  dangerous  condition  mto  wUch  ^list 
falls  by  this  crime.  Tile  substantial  part  of  their  prooeaa'  h  m 
grand  eating  of  hogs  at  ids  expense:  Should  he  b^  too  poor  to 
be  able  to  supply  Uiem,  we  fbmk  there  is  very  little  hope  forISm 
from  these  gentlemen.  Thej  have  no  notion  of  domg  tbuqpi  in 
the  way  of  absolute  charity,  and  they  will  hardly  b^  a^  SaSk  as 
to  let  their  powerful  hifterposition  ever  appear  a  tidag^  to  b^codv 
manded  by  a  low  price.  ; 

The  taboo  is  as  efficacious  hi  its  mischievoos,  as- in  ex^  of  its, 
more  serviceable  applicatkms:  under  some  eircomstances  a  nna 
can  taboo  the  breaonvit  and  cocoa  trees  of  another,  and  thus  de- 
prive  him  of  his  property  and  means  of  subsistence,  and  eonse- 

•  The  term  importffig  whatevvr  •oaMp^on  dutj  Itsve  i^pproMUnc  to  tbf  Idss 

.»f  deity, 
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quentlj  drive  him  an  outcast  from  the  country.  It  is  employed 
in  numerous  ways  of  deprivation  and  degradation  against  the 
women ;  especially  in  excluding  them  from  all  participation  in  the 
superior  diet  in  which  the  men  often  indulge  themselves*  and 
for  a  perfectly  undisturbed  indulgence,  in  which  they  very  com- 
monly have  an  additional  house,  which  is  tabooed  to  the  femalet* 

The  TanaSy  or  9acerdotal  conjurors,  have  a  ceremony  of  bu- 
rying enchanted  bags,  (the  contents  of  which  are  named,)  by 
means  of  which,  the  natives  most  solemnly  believe — and  the 
Frenchman,  and  even  Roberts,  avowed  the  same  faith — they  can 
inflict  mortal  disease  on  any  one  they  deem  their  enemy :  and 
here  again  these  miscreants  have  the  power  of  extorting  whatever 
they  please,  as  the  price  of  their  interference  to  avert  or  remove 
the  supposed  malediction,  and  appease  the  angry  spiriiSf  who  are 
the  invisible  iuflictors  of  the  malady. 

Some  rude  elements  of  religion  are  evidently  involved  in  these 
etua  and  spirits.  And  Roberts  described  to  the  captain,  as  m 
usual  funeral  ceremony,  a  hinquet,  in  which  an  offering  is  made, 
(or  rather  pretended  to  be  made,  for  it  is  secretly  devoured  by  si 
priest,)  "  to  propitiate  the  gods,  and  obtain  for  the  deceased  a 
safe  and  peaceable  passage  to  the  lower  regions :  twelve  montlia 
after  this  feast,  a  second,  equally  as  extravagant,  is  given  to  tbgdk 
the  gods  for  having  permitted  the  deceased  to  arrive  safe  in  the 
other  world."  Nevertheless,  our  authors  both  acknowledge  the 
extreme  defectiveness  and  confusion  of  whatever  information  on 
these  subjects  they  could  obtain  from  the  Europeans,  and  express 
an  opinion  that  the  notions  of  the  people,  if  they  could  be  compe- 
tently reported,  would  themselves  be  found  vague,  and  feeble,  an^ 
futile  to  the  last  degree.  It  would,  indeed,  be  marvellous,  if  this 
den  of  cannibals  were  the  place  for  cither  subtile  speculations,  or 
sublime  aspirings  of  imagination. 

There  is  often  war  among  the  different  sections  of  these  island- 
ers,  but  they  seem  to  have  little  of  the  heroic  sentiment  of  that  no- 
ble game.  Notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  their  rancour,  they 
would  greatly  prefer  eating  one  another  to  fighting  one  another. 
There  is  a  sort  of  national  ^'  dance  feast,*'  which  the  captain,  in  a 
most  superfine  strain  of  politeness,  styles  the  "  Olympic  games  of 
these  savages."  In  order  to  the  celebration  of  this,  which  custom 
requires  should  not  be  omitted  too  long,  there  must  be  an  armis- 
tice, which,  when  demanded  by  either  of  the  belligerants  on  the 
pretence  of  preparing  for  the  festival,  is  instantly  agreed  to  by  th^ 
other.  And  though  any  preparations  really  required  or  intended 
would  not  need  to  employ  more  than  a  few  days,  they  are  willing 
to  take  advantage  of  the  pretence  to  prolong  the  time  for  many 
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mcnthB,  during  which  time  the  epCB^n  jdo  id  tba  fnttpdfd  ft^j-, 

parafioDB.  J     ■_   |^ 

"  Six  moDtha  had  el^ned  4n<»  '^u  laat  tnee  wu  iimnllllilift 
and  eight  months  longer  were  to  pma  tMfora  the  fattt  bcfHb-  MftiK 
Uie  termioBtion  of  the  feut  tbej  ref^m  boqiei  and  th«  war  IfooniK; 

mencea  in  ail  its  yigoifr.^' 

The  truce  is  aoDonoced  by  pUntiis,i^  braocb  pf  a  cocoa  trM 
on  the  top  of  the  mountaint  on  which  tl(e  wir  u  bm^aaUy  w» 
pended.  But  even  during  thia  "hallowed  aod  grv^tm  time,'* 
should  trbat  the  captain  deDomiBatei  a  "hi^  prieal"  luy^n  tb 
die,  three  persoDB  must  be  tafceo,  by  stratagem  or  opef|  force, 
from  the  opposite  tribe,  to  be  sacrificed  to  him.  Tlui,  of  comet  ., 
will  sometimes  iastanllj  rekindle  the  general  war  between  them* 

We  have  already  intimated  a  grand  feature  in  (lie  moral  slate 
of  these  iBlanders>-4heir  cnmibalum.  There  was  no  possil)ility 
of  a  doubt  aa  to  the  bet  U  finned  a  cwitaJ  part  of  ihe  concur- 
ring testimony  of  tfae  two Earopeam,  wbica  vould  have  been  con- 
firmed had  that  been  at  all  neeesnryt  by  tbe  circumstances  of  hu- 
man bones  being  used  aa  decoratipna  of  their  household  furniture, 
and  skulls  being  repeatedly  oflfered  for  sale,  marked  by  a  perfora- 
tion apparently  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  sipping  out  the  blood, 
which  was  mentioned  by  the  witoesscs  as  a  pircumslance  of  their 
infernal  banquets. 

If  (he  people  of  Nukahiwa  had  been  finmd  in  the  practice  of 
devouring  their  enemies  only,  there  wonld  have  been  ooHiing  iii^ 
excite  any  unusual  sensaUon  io  those  wbo  hare  read  the  more  re- 
cent accounts,  given  by  former  reporters,  of  Ihe  iimocence  and  At 
licity  of  the  unsophiaticated  tribes  who  inhabit  the  South  Ban 
islands.  But  their  relish  for  human  flesh- is  lut^t  to  no  tudi. 
irrational  partiality.  By  a  bold  enbiriemeDt  of  tube  ami  Vbmitjf'^ 
in  this  particnlar,  tlu7  are  "diatingnisbed,**  aa  Kratensteim  >»t 
marks,  "  from  ■  a&  other  cannibals,  and  are  a  singular  exai 
among  the  q timerow  tribes  Qf'.«avi^;ei  wbo  inhabit  the  maqy  iab 
on  Ihe  northwest  coaat  of  thja  great  ((caan.^     Fwt 

"  In  times  of  fknwie,  the  men  botcher  th^  wives  and  cUMran,  toA 
their  aged  parents;  thej  bake  and  stew^ir  fleab,  and  dfirovrS 
with  Ihe  greatest  BstiB&cfioo.  Even  the  trailer  looking  female,  iriiosB 
eyes  beam  nothing  but  tieuily,  will  join,  if  penpilte^  hi  this  honM  ' 
repast"    Kmseneteni,  p.  181. 


Langsdorff,  however,  says  that  this  luxury  is  tabooed  to  .11 
aa  too  high  and  enviable  an  indulgenoe  to  comport  witb  ttniB'  aid^ 
ordinate  rank-    Aa  corroborative  of  this  Btabun^t^of  Uieir  dp- 
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vouring  their  relatives  and  friendsy  it  might  be  mentioned,  that  the 
voyagers  saw  but  very  few  old  people  among  the  natives;  and  it 
is  as  evidence  directly  to  the  point,  that  they  notice  the  fact  of  an 
enormous  disproportion  of  numbers  between  the  males  and  femaksy 
with  the  additional  circumstance  that  there  were  extremely  few 
children  any  where  to  be  seen.  If  it  were  true,  accordfaig  to  the 
testimony  of  Cabri,  that  this  surpassing  perpetration  is  confined  to 
seasons  of  very  great  scarcity,  it  is  not  likely  to  be,  therefore,  of 
rare  occurrence,  among  a  people  too  indolent  for  agriculture,  infr 
nltely  too  thoughtless  and  too  fond  of  feasting  to  lay  up  stores  on 
a  calculation  of  distant  possibilities,  and  whose  whimsical  perYefse- 
ness  (unless,  indeed,  it  were  a  contrivance  to  create  a  fair  occa- 
sion for  domestic  cannibalism)  has  tabooed  fish  just  at  the 
when  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

But  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  that  the  common  people 
obliged  to  wait  till  a  season  of  scarcity,  or  a  war,  to  obtain  tlua 
greatest  luxury  known  to  them  on  earth,  it  is  asserted  by  Lai^s- 
dorfi^,  that  the  detestable  TanaSy  or  priests,  put  themselves  under 
no  such  restriction,  and  the  following  description  exhibits,  on  a 
small  scale,  as  pure  a  piece  of  infernality,  in  pretending  to  be 
moved  to  their  abominations  by  superior  agents,  as  any  to  be 
found  in  history. 

"The  Tanas  often  regale  themselves  with  human  flesh  meie^ 
from  the  delight  they  take  in  it  For  this  purpose  they  make  a 
semblance  as  if  they  were  under  the  influence  of  a  spirit,  and  affesr 
various  grimaces  and  contortions,  appear  to  fall  into  a  deep  ileepL 
This  they  take  care  shall  always  be  done  in  such  plaees,  and  on  sneh 
occasions,  as  that  there  may  be  an  abundance  of  spectators.  After 
sleeping  a  short  time,  they  awake  suddenly,  and  relate  to  the  people 
around  them  what  the  spirit  has  dictated  to  them  in  their  dreams* 
The  demand  sometimes  happens  to  be,  that  a  woman  or  man,  a 
tattooed  or  an  untattooed  person,  a  fat  or  a  lean  one,  an  old  man  or 
a  youth,  out  of  the  next  valley,  or  from  the  next  river,  must  be  seised 
and  brought  to  them.  The  peitple  to  whom  this  is  related,  immedi- 
ately post  themselves  in  some  ambush  near  a  foot  path,  or  a  river 
that  abounds  with  flsh ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  first  person 
that  comes  that  way,  bearing  any  resemblanee  to  the  description 
given  as  seen  in  the  dream,  is  taken,  and  brought  to  the  Tana^s  moral, 
and  eaten  in  company  with  his  taboo  society.  It  depends,  also,  fre^ 
quently  upon  the  Tana  to  determine  whether  any  enemies  shall  be 
taken  prisoners,  and  how  many.'^    Langsdorfl*,  p.  169. 

Having  stated  the  substance  of  the  evidence  on  the  character 
of  these  islanders,  the  captain,  whom  we  cannot  help  respecting 
for  the  strong  and  honest  emphasis  with  which  he  utters  his  opi- 
nions as  a  censor  of  human  depravity,  pronounces  ^  tliat  they  have 
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neither  social  inBtitatioDS,  rel^ioii,  nor  humaae  feeHngp  in  WF^^Pr  ^ 
gree— in  a  word,  that  do  traces  of  good  qoalities  are  to  bilnnii^^ 
among  them ;  that  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  wont. jj|^fiili* 
kind."  At  the  same  time,  he  acknowledges  his  estimats  iroiAd 
have  been  different  had  it  been  formed  scSely  on  the  groimd  ^ 
what  the  Russians  witnessed  during  their  short  inter^BOurse  with 
the  people,  ^^  in  which  they  always  showed  (he  says)  the  best 
possible  disposition,  and  in  bartering,  an  extraordbary  degree  of 
honesty ;  always  delivering  their  cocoa  nuts  before  they  received 
the  piece  of  iron  that  was  to  be  pmd  for  thenu  At  all  timeli  they 
appeared  ready  to  assist  in  cutting  wood  and  filling  water,  and  the 
help  they  afforded  us  in  this  lat>orious  task,  was  by  no  veana 
trifling.  Theft,  the  crime  so  common  to  all  the  islanders  of  this 
ocean,  we  very  seldom  met  with  among  them ;  they  al  way  a  appeared 
cheerful  and  happy,  and  the  greatest  good  humour  was  depicted  ip 
their  countenances.  In  a  word,  during  the  ten  daya  that  we  spent 
with  them,  we  were  not  once  obliged  to  fire  a  loaded  .ipuakut  at 
them."  But  the  two  Europeans  were  so  decided  in  &  cqiKsus^ 
ring  declarations,  as  to  leave  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  flie  **  ^ear 
of  punishment  alone,  and  the  hopes  of  reward,  deterred  theai^fipQai 
giving  a  loose  to  their  savage  passions.'^  And  the  captun  confinoa 
this  by  two  remarkable  facte : 

*^  Some  years  ago  an  American  merchant  ship  put  into  poK  Anna 
Maria ;  and  the  captain,  who  was  a  Quaker,  suffered  his  people. to  g^ 
on  shore  unarmed ;  but  the  natives  no  sooner  perceived  their  defeno#» 
less  condition,  than  they  assembled  in  order  to  attack  and  drag  theni 
into  the  mountains.  Roberts  succeeded,  with  the  greatest  difficultj^y 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  represented  the  tre*- 
chery  of  their  conduct,  and  the  consequences  it  would  infallibly  bring 
on  the  whole  bland,  in  rescuing  them  out  of  the  hands  of  these  easnl- 
bals.  Nor  did  we  ourselves  want  a  proof  of  their  beu^  denied  ewwaf 
feeling  of  justice  and  goodness;  for  although,  during  our  stay,  no  «m 
had  ever  shown  them  the  least  ill  will,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  pos- 
sible kindness,  in  order  to  imf|re  them  with  benevolence,  if  not  with 
gratitude,  our  conduct  seemed  to  have  quite  a  different  effect  upoQ 
them.  A  report  had  spread  that  one  of  our  ships  had  struck,  OjBCfh 
sioned  by  our  beii^  obliged,  while  in  the  act  of  sailing  out,  to  bring 
up  close  to  the  shore.  In  less  than  two  hoars,  a  number  of  flie 
islanders  had  assembled  on  the  beach  close  to  the  ship,  all  armed  with 
clubs,  axes,  and  spears.  What,  then,  could  be  their  intention,4Hit  to 
plunder  and  murder  us  ?  The  Frenchman,  too,  who  came  on  Jj^oard 
at  that  moment,  acquainted  us  with  the  hostile  intentioiis  of  the  UdUb 
bitants,  and  of  the  whole  valley's  bemgin  an  uproar.^'    P.  ^81*,  ^: ' 

Their  appearing  all  armed,  at  siwh  a  momenty  idbema  to  p|tt 
their  intentioiDi  quite  out  oi  qoeation ;  though  Laiq;8dorff>  m  men* 
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tioning  the  circumstaoce,  is  less  positive  id  putting  on  it  this  idtei^ 

pretation. 

It  seems  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  promptitude  to  attack  and 
devour  European  visitants  with  the  captain's  account  of  their  au* 
perstitious  estimate  of  these  strangers. 

*'  They  consider  all  Europeans  as  Etna;  for  as  their  ideas  do  not 
extend  beyond  their  own  horizon,  they  are  firmly  convinced  that 
their  ships  come  from  the  clouds ;  and  they  imagine  that  thunder  ii 
occasioned  by  the  cannonading  of  vessels  floating  in  the  atmosphere^ 
on  which  account  they  entertain  a  great  dread  of  artillery.  The 
king's  brother  happened  to  be  on  board  when  a  cannon  was  fired ;  he 
immediately  cast  himself  on  the  deck,  clung  round  the  Englishmn 
Roberts,  who  stood  near  him :  the  greatest  dread  was  painted  on  his 
countenance;  and  he  repeated  several  times  with  a  feeble  ycdcei 
Matte,  Matte,"  (i.  e.  extinguish  it.) 

The  information  thus  obtained  concerning  the  moral  conditioB 
of  physically  the  flnest  tribe  of  savages  in  the  world,  would  ex- 
plode the  last  relic,  if  indeed  any  such  thing  were  existing,  of  the 
vain  dream  of  Rousseau,  and  the  philosophers  of  his  school,  about 
the  happy  innocence  of  the  state  of  nature. 

Roberts  was  solicited  to  accompany  the  expedition,  but  wae 
withheld  by  his  attachment  to  his  wife  and  child.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear what  determined  him,  no  less  than  two  years  afterwardi,  1^ 
quit  the  island  with  his  wife  for  Otaheite,  in  an  English  sbipi  and 
subsequently  to  make  some  voyages,  at  the  conclusion  of  wUdk 
we  find  him  in  Bengal,  in  1810.  Cabri  was  taken  away  by  Kira* 
senstern,  unintentionally  on  the  captain's  part,  whether  inteotioD* 
ally  on  his  own  part,  seems  uncertain.  He  came  on  board  aa  to 
take  leave,  and  ask  for  some  additional  presents,  and  remainedt 
notwithstanding  the  warning  that  the  ship  might  probably  put  oat 
to  sea  in  a  few  hours,  in  blowing  weather*  The  captain  saya  he 
kept  out  of  sight  till  that  took  place,  with  the  decided  intentiony 
he  has  no  doubt,  of  being  carried  away.  When  the  ship  waa 
leaving  the  bay,  however,  he  begged  to  be  set  on  shore  in  a  boatp 
or  even  to  be  supplied  with  a  plank  to  help  him  through  a  very 
rough  sea.  All  were,  however,  too  anxiously  busy  about  the  ship 
in  its  dangerous  situation,  to  pay  any  attention  to  him,  and  he  waa 
thus  taken  off.  At  all  events,  he  soon  lost  all  uneasiness  about 
the  cfrcumstance,  though  he  had  a  wife  and  children  on  the  island, 
and  became  extremely  useful  as  a  sailor.  *^  For  the  rest,''  saya 
LangsdorS*,  *'  he  was  but  a  mauvais-sujdJ'*  The  last  we  bear  of 
him,  is  his  being  appointed  **  teacher  of  swimmine  to  the  corps  of 
marine  cadets  at  Cronstadt,"  where,  ^  though  he  nas  almost  forgot* 
ten  the  language  of  Nukahiwa,  he  made  an  incredibly  rapid  progreaa. 
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iu  the  recovery  of  his  native  tongue,  and  by  degrees  became  re- 
conciled to  European  customs,  he  still  thinks  with  delight  of  the 
men  whom  he  formerly  killed  and  exchanged  for  swine,  or  per- 
haps ate.*' 

The  island  furnished  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood  and  water,  but 
only  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  cocoa  nuts,  or  bread  fruit,  and 
nothing  worth  mentioning  in  the  form  of  animal  food.  The  hogs 
on  the  island  were  not  abundant,  and  they  were  so  much  valued 
by  the  epicurism  of  the  aristocratic  class  of  native  eaters,  that  they 
were  sold  with  very  great  reluctance.  At  another  point  of  the 
island,  where  the  ships  slightly  touched  in  passing,  the  great  chief 
of  the  valley  brought  one  for  barter,  and  disposed  of  it,  but  then 
reclaimed  it,  and  was  backward  and  forward  on  the  bargain,  with 
a  great  number  of  alterations,  and  a  most  ludicrous  distress.  From 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  tolerable  supplies,  the  captain 
advises  navigators  not  to  shape  their  course  with  any  sort  of  re- 
gard to  this  island. 

But  the  case  was  practically  no  better  at  Owhyhee,a  great  part 
of  which  the  adventurers  coasted  at  the  distance  of  some  miles, 
with  the  expectation  of  attracting  to  them,  without  the  delay  of 
going  into  any  port,  a  number  of  canoes  with  provisions.  But 
they  were  utterly  disappointed,  very  few  traders  coming  near 
them,  and  such  as  did  think  it  worth  while,  bringing  extremely 
little  animal  provision,  for  which,  too,  they  demanded  an  exorbi- 
tant price,  and  would  accept  nothing  but  cloth,  an  article  the  Rus- 
sians had  never  thought  of  putting  among  their  stores  for  the 
South  Sea  market.  In  their  persons  these  islanders  (many  of 
them  affected  with  disease)  appeared  as  much  inferior  to  those 
they  had  so  lately  visited,  as  they  were  evidently  superior  in  in- 
telligence. 

The  few  natives  of  Owhyhee  that  came  oflF  to  the  ship,  were 
Bcarcely  at  all  tattooed^  whereas  the  men  of  Nukahiwa  appeared 
ambitious  to  have  their  whole  bodies  figured  and  checkered  with 
this  fantastic  and  barbarous  decoration ;  though  only  the  better 
sort  could  afford  the  expense  of  thus  taking  in  all  the  waste  places 
on  the  surface  of  their  persons.  The  extremely  slight  and  tran- 
sient view  which  the  Captain  had  of  these  Sandwich  islanders  was 
sufficient  to  show  him,  that  their  acknowledged  and  wonderful  pro- 
gress in  arts,  and  what  may  be  called  luxury,  had  not  rid  them  of 
their  vices ;  and  he  pronounces  a  bitter,  though  perhaps  uninten- 
tional satire,  on  a  people  of  still  higher  pretensions,  when  he  men- 
tions that  some  of  those  who  came  to  the  ship  with  the  most  cor- 
rupt purposes  and  impudent  manners,  addressed  the  strangers  in 
Eugrlish.     He  adds  that  these  visitants  lost  theu*  labour^     No  re- 
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taxation,  it  seems,  was  just  here  to  be  permitted,  of  that  moral  po* 
lice  which  had  been  for  a  little  while  suspended  at  Nukahiwa. 

There  was  no  opportunity  of  learning  any  thing  about  the  state 
of  the  island,  or  the  progress  of  the  celebrated  Tamahama.  But 
a  year  and  a  half  afterwards,  when  Dr.  Langsdorff  spent  some 
months  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  various  particulara  of 
information  reached  him,  on  the  authority  of  which  he  states  that 
the  able  and  enterprising  despot  has  accomplished  the  desigpi 
which  Turnbull,  a  few  years  since  reported  him  to  be  so  resolute? 
ly  intent  upon,  and  so  near  completing;  that  of  reducing  all  the 
Sandwich  Islands  under  his  sole  authority.  So  that  the  fate  of 
that  very  interesting  chieftain  whom  Turnbull  saw,  amidst  hia 
zealous  and  affectionately  devoted  adherents,  preparing,  with  die 
most  melancholy  omens,  for  the  last  desperate  struggle,  has,  loi^ 
since,  been  decided*  ,. 

Every  thing  the  doctor  heard,  excited  his  astonishment  at  Ae 
unexampled  progress  made  by  these,  so  recently  perfect  savage^ 
in  knowledge,  arts,  and  national  importance*  It  is  under  the  tuitiioa^ 
as  he  rightly  observes,  of  the  English  and  Anglo-Americans  that 
this  prodigious  change  has  taken  place.  The  monarch  has  loqg 
had  several  of  these  foreigners  about  him ;  we  may  as  well  say  at 
once,  in  his  courtf  and  high  in  employment  and  confidence*  But 
after  the  amplest  credit  is  given  both  to  this  foreign  influencey  and 
to  the  natural  effect  of  the  agency,  any  where,  of  so  vigorous  an4 
ascendant  a  spirit  as  that  of  Tamaiiama,  it  will  still  remain  to  be  ne* 
knowledged  that  there  must  be  in  the  very  nature  of  the  people 
an  intellectual  capability,  in  plain  words,  a  measure  of  mind  faaralj 
to  be  matched  in  any  other  savage  race  in  the  world.  The  moat 
wonderful  circuinstance,  perhaps,  of  the  whole,  is,  what  the  doctor 
positively  asserts  for  a  fact,  that  *^  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  any  rank  or  distinction  can  now  speak  English.''  Wheie 
else  have  we  met  with  any  thing  comparable  to  this  ?  Where  shdl 
we  meet  with  any  thing  like  it  in  even  those  foreign  regions  which 
are  subjected  to  our  authority,  and  where  a  large  number  of  onr 
people  are  constantly  resident ;  from  the  New-Hollanders  up  to 
the  comparatively  cultivated  Hindoos. 

Tamahama  has  actually  commenced  a  commercial  iqtercoarae 
with  the  Russian  establishments  on  the  north*west  coast  of  Ame* 
rica,  to  supply  those  dreary  abodes  with  provisions  in  exchaoga 
for  furs,  which  he  intends  to  send,  on;speculatioo,  in  his  own  ships, 
to  Canton.  His  subjects  make  most  excellent  ssulors ;  and  the 
Doctor  conversed  with  several  that  were  serving  in  that  capacity, 
in  ships  from  Boston,  at  ten  or  twelve  piastres  per  month. 

The  extreme  disappointment  of  our  navigators  at  obtaining 
none  of  the  supplies  so  confidently  expected  from  this  island^  did 


Kot  prevent  their  admiring  its  idipearaiice^  at  once  enlttvoted  ihd 
picturesque.  Both  writers  aaopt  the  sfrongest  nf  aottMafivl^ 
terms  in  descHbing  the  grand  vieir  ei  Mowiia  Boa,  the  M^t  of 
which  was  found,  by  the  accilrate  Dr.  Horner^  tobciabont  14,650 
English  feet,  that  is,  itoarlj  2^300  feet  higher  than  the  Peak  of 
Tenerifie;  At  this  Sublime  elevatbii  it  forins  an  dmbst  perfect 
level,  of  the  breadth  of  13,000  feet,  aiid  therefinre  is  unqaestiona^ 


thought  it  could  never  be.  ^  In  no  other  place,"  aajrs'Dr*  li» 
'^  can  any  obe  ascedd  to  so  great  a  height  with  so  little  diflbsaltjr  f^ 
and  he  is  qiiit^  envioUs  of  the  luxtiry  which  he  wishes  some  zeat 
X)us  naturalist  may  be  induced  to  enjoy  in  spending  a  yea^  on*  tlus 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  island.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  such  person  may  be  foond  before  many  more  years  shidl 
have  passed. 

As  the  Neva  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  embassy  to  JopeOi  ot 
the  previous  visit  to  Ksmstchatka,  but  was  bound  durectly  to  tli0 
settlements  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  she  hereseparatedt 
from  the  Nadeshda,  to  go  a  little  while  into  port ;  and  probaU^ 
Captain  Lisiansky's  Journal  may  fuFiiishsome  patticukrs  of  infoi^ 
mation  respecting  the  state  of  the  islands  The  shiris  were  Sejpft^ 
rate  more  than  eighteen  months,  liot  meeting  again  tdl  December 
1805,  at  Macao,  after  all  that  could  be  regarded  as  particularly 
adventurous  in  the  course  of  either  of  them  was  completed. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  happened  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
deshda, during  the  run  through  a  great  deal  of  fog  and  rough 
weather  to  the  harboiir  of  St«  Peter  and  St  Paul,  in  Awatscha 
bay,  in  Kamtschatka,  where  they  arrived  in  thirty-five  days  from 
Owhyhee,  and  five  months  and  a  half  fitknti  BrasU,  with  only  one 
invalid,  who  in  a  week  became  perfectly  well ;  a  proofed  the 
most  judicious  re^men,  as  they  bad  experienced  a  nearly  totd 
want  of  fresh  provisions  during  the  whole  period* 

It  was  with  no  small  diffii^ulty  that  the  case  Could  be  much 
amended  at  St.  Peter  and  St  rani ;  where,  though  through  no 
want  of  hospitality  in  the  poor  inhabitants,  the  adventurers  fared 
rather  meagerly,  till  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  this  great 
peninsula  put  its  whole  capabilities  of  supply  hi  requisition;  -He 
<^aQie  from  his  usual  and  central  place  of  residence,  Nischney 
Kamtschatskj  a  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles.  He  was 
urgently  entreated  by  the  Captain  to  come,  ahd  to  bring  witk 
him  sixty  soldiers.  It  is  intunated  that  there  was  a  partici&r  and 
very  pressing  reason  for  each  part  of  the  request ;  but  both  wri- 
ters are  perfectly  and  provokingly  irilent  as  to  its  natfite.    Thh 
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leader  will  obseive,  but  he  will  not  be  the  wiser  for  obsenriag, 
that  several  persons  of  some  rank  and  consequence  in  the  expe- 
dition, jhere  detached  themselves  from  it;  the  assigned  cause  being 
that  they  were  ^'  tired  of  a  sea-faring  life,  and  chose  rather  to  re* 
turn  by  land  than  be  any  longer  the  sport  of  the  waves." 

After  a  detention  of  about  seven  weeks  at  St.  Peter  and  St^ 
Paul,  during  which,  through  the  active  and  generous  exertionB  of 
the  governor  of  Kamtschatka,  the  country  had  been  traversed  for. 
hundreds  of  miles  to  obtain  a  good  stock  of  provisions  for  the  creir, 
this  important  ship  bore  away,  toward  their  ultimate  desUnationy 
the  embassy  that  were  now  'swelling  with  the  proud  acabitioD 
and  expectation  of  soon  lifting  their  eyes  up  to  the  very  face  of 
that  '^  most  dread  Sovereign,"  of  whose  own  most  favoured  and 
exalted  nobles  it  is,  as  they  were  afterwards  informed,  the  hi^iett 
privilege  and  presumption  to  look  as  high  as  his  feet,  and  wiioee 
very  name  is  too  sacred  and  awful  to  be  pronounced  or  to  be 
known  in  his  dominions  till  long  after  his  death.  They  were  go- 
ing under  a  commission  from  the  Monarch  of  a  considerable  poc^ 
tion  of  Europe  and  all  northern  Asia,  to  offer  tokens  of  fraternity 
to  a  Potentate  who  had  never  yet  condescended  to  permit  the  ap« 
proachea  of  any  shape  of  mortal  majesty.  And  pernaps  they  ex- 
pected to  shine  resplendent  in  history  as  the  persons  who  had  per- 
formed an  achievement  as  magnificent  as  that  of  cutting  throi^h 
the  isthmus  of  Darien  or  of  Suez. 

It  might  have  seemed  as  if  all  the  invisible  powers  of  malice  and 
envy  had  conspired  to  intercept  their  course  to  glory ;  for  the 
rudo  persecution  of  the  elements,  which  attended  them  almoit 
throughout  the  whole  passage,  raged  out,  as  soon  as  they  had. 
caught  sight  of  the  inviolable  shore,  into  a  most  dreadful  stom 
and  typhon,  in  which  they  had  good  reason  to  apprehend  the 
speedy  extinction  of  all  their  pride ;  a  peril  which  nothing  len 
than  a  strong  and  well-appointed  ship  could  possibly  have  survi- 
ved. Argo  went  victoriously  through,  not  without  considerable 
injury ;  and  brought  the  heroes  to  Nangasaki,  the  only  point  of 
the  whole  empire  where  it  is  permitted  to  any  foreigner  to  otBat 
humble  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  other  empire. 

It  is  rather  an  ungracious  thing  to  be  stopped  in  the  full  career 
of  this  Russio-Japanese  epic,  by  any  thing  so  flat  and  insignificant 
as  geographical  notices.  But  it  should  be  mentioned  that  our  Ar- 
gonauts held  their  course  from  Eamtschatka,  at  a  good  distance 
eastward  of  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the  Japanese  empire,  till,  by 
running  at  last  a  number  of  degrees  almost  directly  west,  they 
came,  about  the  end  of  September,  1804,  in  sight  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  that  empire — with  what  sentiments  of  mingled  awe 
and  elation  the  Captain  is  too  discreet  to  say.    Il  was  the  u 
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of  Kiusiu  that  ihej  were  approadiing,  in  about  tbe  S2d  d^ree  of 
north  latitude  and  the  227th  of  west  bogitude ;  and  in  foUq^ing 
its  very  irregular  coast,  to  pass  round  its  southern  part  to  Natt* 
gasaki,  they  exercised  the  greatest  possible  violence  of  obsenW 
tioD  on  the  forms  and  relative  positions  of  all  the  headlands,  inlet8«^ 
rocks,  or  islands,  near  or  remote,  within  the  compass  of  their  ho* 
rizon.  And  as  the  result,  no  one  will  be  surprised  nt  finding  that 
none  of  our  maps  or  charts  have  given  any  thing  approaching  to 
an  accurate  delineation  of  these  coasts  and  islands.  Captain  Kro* 
senstern's  will,  henceforward,  justly  claims  to  be  the  sole  authori- 
ty ;  and  we  think  it  a  really  serious  complaint  against  the  puk 
lisher  of  the  very  handsome  book  in  Englbh,  that  the  chart,  rc^ 
duced  from  Krusenstem's,  though  engraved  with  consideraUis 
care,  is  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  be  of  little  use  for  the  mimuHm 
of  this  and  several  other  fparta  of  the  hydography  so  accurately 
determined  by  the  Russian  observers.  It  serves  very  well  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  course  of  the  investigating  portioD  of  the 
voyage.  '•'.* 

In  Siis  happy  re^on  they  were  destined  to  stay  nearly  sit  months^ 
which  was  not  longer  than  they  had  always  reckoned  upon ;  h^ 
cause  they  had  also  reckoned  upon  being  almost  overwhelmed  by 
a  crowd  of  wonders  and  novelties,  the  very  tithe  of  which  would 
richly  lade  many  more  quartos  than  have  yet  been  bunched  ia 
consequence  of  the  expedition.  They  had  dreamed,  no  doobti 
of  surveying  the  central  stripe  of  the  empire,  from  Nangasaki  to 
Jeddo,  the  capital,  with  the  accuracy  required  for  a  book  of  roads; 
— of  doing  something  upon  the  topography  of  the  great  towns  on 
the  way  ;— of  gazing  on  the  outside  of  the  grand  temples,  and  per- 
haps into  the  interior  gloom,  where  no  St  Alexander  Nevsky  can 
be  descried  glimmering  on  the  wall ; — of  contemplating  the  magnii» 
ficence,  the  immensity,  and  the  royal  edifices,  of  a  metropolis 
where  the  Baron  Thunberg,  from  some  unaccountable  whim  for 
depreciating,  by  comparison,  the  works  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  has 
raised  a  palace  big  enougb  for  the  largest  county  town  ;•— of  going 
deep  into  scientific  disquisition  with  the  said  Thunberg's  cdlege 
of  astronomers ; — of  glancing  over  crowding  myriads  of  physbg" 
nomies,  animated  by  that  fire  of  LIBERTY  which  the  same  Thun- 
berg pronounces  to  be  the  life  and  sonl  of  the  Japanese ; — and 
lastly — but  we  have  akeady  alluded  to  his  Mysterious  and  Name- 
less Majesty. 

In  relating  the  manner  in  which  their  anticipations  were  realized, 
the  Captain  has  been  quite  explicit,  but  more  brief  than  the  Doc* 
tor.  He  speaks  with  the  indignation  of  a  man  of  spirit  who  haa^ 
been  compelled  to  see,- without  r6medjr,tbe  hbnour,  or  the  pride/ 
of  bis  nation  compromised  and  insulted*    The  Doctor,  not  bemg 
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a  Russian)  is  less  sore  on  the  subject ;  and  seems  very  well  di^ 
posed  for  a  gleeful  participation  of  his  reader's  feeling  of  the  lodn 
crous  exhibited  in  the  long  farce  which  he  is  reciting. 

The  very  first  contact  with  this  sacred  empire  gave  plain  in* 
dications  of  its  policy  and  manners,  and  of  the  terms  on  which 
alone  it  would  suffer  itself,  fora  limited  time,  to  be  spoken  to  and 
looked  at — if  indeed  our  adventurers  and  ambassadors  could  birly 
be  said  to  have  obtained  any  such  privilege.  They  were  met 
by  a  great  quantity  of  boats,  and  with  much  ceremony,  on  ap- 
proaching the  harbour ;  in  an  outer  and  insecure  part  of  which  it 
was  imperatively  signified  to  them  where,  to  a  nicety,  they  ahenld 
let  go  their  anchor ;  nor  was  it  without  long  negotiation  and  delay 
that  they  were  permitted  to  advance  to  a  better  station.  Sodw 
BanjoSy  or  OpperbanjoSy  as  the  Dutch  interpreters  called  thenii 
that  is.  Great  Metiy  came  on  board  with  mittj  smoking  apparatus 
&,c.  making  a  great  many  inquiries,  pertinent  and  impertinent;  and 
after  an  hour  or  two  so  employed,  asking  leave  for  several  Dntcb- 
men  of  some  official  rank  in  the  trading  concern  with  Japan»  to 
come  on  board.  These  officers  had  been  waiting  all  this  wlule  in 
a  boat  along-side  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  expressly  intio* 
duced  to  show  the  Russians  by  what  humiliating  ceremonies  any 
foreigner  must  acknowledge  the  undeserved  favour  of  being  per* 
mitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  Japan.  Some  of  them,  or  all  of  theoi 
were  required,  even  in  the  cabin  of  the  ship,  where  the  Meaan*' 
OpperbanjoSy  showed  not  the  slightest  consciousness  of  not  being 
on  their  own  ground,  to  crook  their  bodies  down  to  the  form  of  a 
right  angle,  with  the  arras  hanging  down,  and  to  fix  and  keep 
themselves  in  that  shape  and  position  till  duly  apprized  that  they 
might  now  stand  upright ;  a  permission  they  had  to  wait  for  a  num- 
ber of  minutes,  the  Great  Men  the  while  not  condescending  to 
give  the  smallest  sign  of  notice.  One  of  the  attendants  gave  a 
very  slight,  unpursued  hint  of  expecting  some  similar  change  of 
form  in  the  Captain,  whose  quick  and  peremptory  look  of  not  vn- 
derstandingy  precluded  any  repetitions  of  it. 

The  manner  of  communication  between  the  Dutch  interpre- 
ters,^ and  the  Great  Meuy  if  it  was  lost  upon  the  Russians  as  ad* 
monition,  was  worth  the  half  play  price  as  amusement. 

^'  When  the  interpreters,  who  were  all  kneeling  in  the  cabin,  beg^ 
a  conversation  with  one  of  the  Great  Men,  they  were  obliged  to  throw 
themselves  on  their  hands  as  well  as  their  knees,  and  remain  with  the 
head  bent  down  till  the  conversation  was  concluded;  they  then  drew 
in  their  breath  with  a  kind  of  hissing  noise.    The  Great  Man  spoke 

*  Tlie  Dutch  interpreters  are,  by  birth,  Japaneie,  and  are  paid  by  the  govetn* 
ment  for  learning  the  Dutch  language :  they  are  in  number  between  lixtj  and  n» 
▼enty,  and  the  Dutch  factory  cannot  tramiaot  any  buaneai  without  their  intenreateb 
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8p  extremely  low  that  it  appeared  tousiinposdble-he  8hoiildi||ebelird 
or  understood;  it  was  such  a  gentle  lisp  that  it  scaitsdj' itliw^  anjr. 
impression  upon  our  organs  of  hearing.  The  ustial  answer  S'iSe  in* 
terpreters  consisted  only  in  ay^  aj^,  which  signified  yes,  01^,  I  ii&dtel^ 
stand."    Langsdorff,  P.  227.  "  *  . 

One  of  the  first  compliments  paid  to  the  Russiam  Mon&rch,  waa 
the  enforcement  of  what  was  alleged  to  be  a  standing  law  of  the  . 
state,  requiring  the  surrenderi  without^reserve,  of  all  the  poflrdef» 
cannon,  and  small  arms,  on  board  the  ship,  to  be  retain^  eatirel/ 
in  possession  of  the  Japanese  till  the  moment  of  its  departur^ 
Indeed,  all  other  arms  were  Included  in  the  demand;  but  the  am^ 
bassador  successfully  represented  the  absolute  necessity,  as  4 
point  of  honour,  that  the  officers  should  retain  their  sWords ;  ahfl 
after  several  days  of  very  hard  and  grave  negotiation,  in  which 
the  strongest  remonstrances,  and  sundry  expedients  of  commnta* 
tion,  were  offered  by  the  Japanese,  he  obtained  the  most  reluctant 
concession  that  seven  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  a  little  show  of 
state,  should  retaun  their  muskets  and  bayonets.  It  was  represeAt^ 
ed,  in  language  of  the  greatest  solemnity  and  importance,  what  a 
prodigious  innovation  this  would  be  on  the  ancient  and'  venerable 
customs  and  ordinances  of  the  empire,  which  did  not  allow  *^  even 
the  first  princes  of  the  (and  to  appear  any  where  with  exposed 
fire-arms ;  they  mqst  always  be  shut  np  in  a  case."  As  to  evekjr 
thing  else,  the  surrender  was  CQmpIete,  and  the  cqstQcly  was  no 
rigid,  that  *  it  was  not  till  after  four  months'  constant  entreaties  and 
representations  that  the  fowling  pieces  of  the  officers  were  return-* 
ed  to  them  in  order  to  be  cleaned,  thpqgh  many  of  them  were  eth 
tirely  destroyed  by  the  time  they  were  restored,** 

When,  upon  the  ambassador's  having  obtained  permission  to 
land,  he  insisted  on  being  attended  t^y  the  whole  of  this  forinida^ 
ble  battalion,  so  dangerous  to  the  throne,  constitution,  indepen^ 
dence,  liberties,  &c.  &c.  of  the  realm.  A  demand  so  totally  nn* 
precedented  and  astonishing,  put  all  the  Chreai  Mm  to  a  nonphis; 
it  caused  a  month's  dejay  and  qego&tion ;  the  case  was  too  iippor«> 
tant  for  the  governor  of  Nangasaki  to  decide  upon ;  and  the  Cap- 
tain thinks  it  probable  that  a  courier  was  sent  for  instructions  on 
this  point  to  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  the  temporal  sovereignty,  or  to 
Miaco,  the  residence  of  the  Dairi,  or  ecclesiastical  sovereign. 
7he  point  was  at  last  conceded  to  the  ambassador. 

From  the  first  day  to  the  last  of  the  ship's  remaining  at  anchor 
at  Nangasaki,  a  great  number  of  guard  boats  were  stationed  round 
it  in  close  order,  through  which  no  Japanese  boat,  excepting  those 
that  brought  the  Banjos  and  interpreters  on  official  visits,  ever  at- 
tempted to  pass,  though  great  multitudes  of  parties  of  curio^ty  and 
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pleasure  were  sometimes  rowing  about  on  the  outside.  The  Rus- 
sians were  not  permitte<^  to  take  any  such  pleasure.  The  ekment 
they  had  been  beating  through,  in  whatever  manner  or  direction 
they  pleased,  so  many  thousand  leagues,  became  too  sacred  for 
the  slightest  liberties  within  a  little  dent  of  the  shore  of  Japan. 

Provisions  were  brought  off  to  the  ship  with  tolerable  regulari- 
ty, with  one  interval,  however,  so  considerable  as  to  excite  the 
ambassador  to  inquiry  and  complaint.  The  answer,  not  very 
flattering  had  it  even  been  true,  but  which  they  afterwards  found 
to  have  been  false,  was  that  a  visit  of  a  great 'prince  to  the  town 
had  engrossed  their  attention  and  their  supplies.  Falsehoods,  the 
Russians  had  occasion  to  find,  were  dealt  out  to  them  without 
scruple,  in  whatever  form  and  proportions  they  were  wanted  6» 
the  purpose  of  soothing  their  impatience,  or  of  misleading  or  sto]^ 
ping  their  inquiries. 

However  insulting  the  whole  system  of  their  treatment  was, 
great  care  was  on  the  whole  taken  to  avoid  giving  them  cause  of 
complaint  on  the  direct  personal  score  of  manners  and  language- 
A  great  deal  of  formal  politeness  was  practised ;  there  were  plenty 
of  professions  of  anxiety  to  do  honour  to  the  embassy,  and  to  tk 
great  emperor  that  had  sent  it ;  there  were  polite  messages  from 
the  governor  to  inquire  after  the  ambassador  s  health,  and  to  ex- 
press concern  for  the  injury  it  was  understood  to  have  sustained; 
the  unpleasant  discussions  were  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the 
BanjoSy  in  as  measured  and  civil  a  diction  as  that  in  use  among  the 
European  corps  diplomatique^  and  with  as  many  hypocrifical 
professions  and  vain  promises.  Even  the  most  vexatious  restric- 
tions would  be  explained  into  compliments  :  thus  the  repeated  r^ 
monstrances  of  the  Russians  on  the  long  delay  of  the  permissioil 
to  take  the  ship  for  safety  and  repairs  into  an  inner  position  m  the 
harbour,  where  there  happened  to  be  two  Dutch  vessels,  were 
answered,  in  one  instance,  by  pretence  which  was  probably  in- 
tended to  cajole,  though  it  was  much  too  gross  and  absurd  to  dJo  so^ 
nameh^  ^'  that  a  ship  of  war,  having  so  great  a  man  as  an  ambas* 
bador  on  board,  could  not  lie  in  the  same  road  with  merchant 
ships,  such  as  were  those  of  the  Dutch ;  but  so  soon  as  the  latter 
should  sail,  it  was  intended  that  the  Russians  should  occupy  their 
places.'' 

The  short  interview  with  the  captains  of  the  Dutch  vessels  had 
excited  an  earnest  wish  in  the  Russians  to  prolong  an  acquaint- 
ance which  promised  to  afford  them  much  information,  but  they 
were  never  suffered  to  meet  those  officers  again.  And  when  the 
Russians  hailed  them  in  passing  out  of  the  harbour,  the  Dutchmeq 
did  not  dare  make  any  other  return  than  a  significant  dumb  motion 
of  the  speaking  trumpet.     The  majesty  of  Russia  has  done  most 
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Wisely  to  seek  marks  ofbcHnage  in  more  humbleor  more  eqoilable 
4?mpires  than  Japan ;  for  bow  litOeof  this  soFtofcontribntionoooid 
there  be  levied^  is  verj  boneitlj  told  in  many  parts  of  this  narra^ 
tive,  beside  the  following  account  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  flat» 
tering  precautions  attending  the  departure  of  the  Dutch  ships* 

^^An  interpreter  informed  us  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  that  as  Bie 
two  Dutch  ships  would  proceed  next  morning  to  Papenberg,  we 
should  not,  upon  any  account,  send  a  boat  on  board  of  them ;  at  the 
game  time  he  warned  us  not  to  return  the  Dutch  salute,  which  was  m 
honour  of  the  imperial  flag,  not  as  a  compliment  to  us.  Thb  was  the 
more  absurd  as  the  governor  had  before  ordered  all  our  powder  to  be 
taken  from  us ;  and  we  had  not  an  ounce  on  board.  Besides,  it  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  have  returned  the  salute  even 
if  we  had  had  the  vanity  to  assume  it  to  ourselves ;  for  it  consisted  o^ 
at  least  400  shots,  and  lasted,  with  short  intervals,  during  six  hours.'' 
Eruaenstera,  P.  269.  « 

Among  the  things  first  demanded,  and  as  conditions  of  bep 
ing  admitted  into  the  inner  harbour,  were  a  sight  and  exposition  of 
the  Emperor  of  tlusaia's  letter  to  our  ioiperial  brother  of  Japao^ 
written  in  the  Russian,  Japanese,  and  Mandschurian  hioguages; 
The  copy,  intended  for  the  governor  of  Nangasaki,  was  produced^ 
and  examined  by  some  of  the  Banjos,  who  said  they  could  not  un« 
derstand  a  word  of  the  Japanese,  partly  because,  as  it  is  not  verr 
consistently  added,  ^^  the  language  was  only  that  in  vulgar  use,^ 
and  partly  because  ^'  the  hand-writing  was  very  bad."  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  the  letter  had  been  translated  by  a  Japanese  of 
low  condition  and  no  accomplishments.  It  cost  no  little  time  and 
pains  to  get  the  import  of  this  letter  conveyed  full  and  safe  into 
the  understanding  of  the  governor^  and  through  him  to  the  bead 
of  the  empire,  to  which  thev  had  reason  to  believe  that  information 
was  constantly  transmittted  of  every  thing  done,  said,  and  written, 
down  to  the  minutest  trifles.  The  diflSculty  in  the  case  of  thid 
letter,  must  have  arisen  from  its  bad  manufacture,  for  the  Banjos 
were  extremely  attentive  and  inquisitive,  and  the  interpreters  are 
described  as  generally  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  quickness  of 
apprehension. 

AH  this  while  not  a  Russian  hoof  had  impressed  its  mark  on  the 
Japanese  soil  or  sand.  Naval  and  military  officers,  privy  coun* 
sellors,  philosophers,  were  rigidly  imprisoned  within  the  weather- 
beaten  timber  of  the  Nadeshda,  with  the  tantalizing  aspect  of  the 
living  green  earth  almost  close  to  their  faces.  They  netted,  pe- 
titioned, remonstrated,  and  even  said  they  were  ready  to  take 
themselves  off  to  their  own  good  old  element  if  their  presence  was 
fto  little  acceptable ;  while  each  Monseigneur  Opperbanjos  in  sue- 
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cxBsion,  (for  the  caution  of  the  governor  took  Care  to  change  the 
agents  for  his  negotiation  with  themi)  maintained  the  most  diplo* 
matic  coolness  and  complaisance,  explaining  and  regretting  each 
cause  'of  delay,  suggesting  reasons  for  the  exercise  of  patience^ 
expecting  the  speedy  arrival  of  instructions  from  the  master  qf 
every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  in  the  empire,  adverting  to  ha 
inviolable  laivs,  and  gravely  representing  the  utter  impropriefy  of 
adopting  any  proceeding  toward  so  great  a  man  as  the  Ruasian 
ambassacjor,  without  the  fullest  instructions  and  the  moat  formal 
arrangements.  Orders  had  been  sent,  it  was  declared,  to  all  tfia 
princes  in  that  part  of  the  empire  to  give  the  utmost  publicity  add 
eclat  to  his  arrival,  and  to  come  themselves  to  l)e  present  at  hii 
reception  in  Nangasaki*  Each  proposition  or  complaint,  little  or 
great,  instead  of  being  disposed  of  at  the  time,  was  to  be  brmalljr 
conveyed  to  the  governor,  with  an  assurance  tbatan  answer  ahoaU 
be  brought  after  a  proper  interval ;  and  however  provoking  tUi 
might  be  to  impatient  Europeans,  they  were  convinced  that,  fbr 
the  most  part,  the  Great  men  through  whom  they  negotiatedi 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  they  did,  having  to  receive  orden 
on  every  subject  from  the  governor ;  while,  o.j  the  principal  noinfi» 
he  also  was  probably  constrained  to  wait,  at  the  peril  of  hia  lila^ 
for  orders  from  Jeddo.  Indeed,  this  worthy  and  happy  people 
have  attained  a  state  of  subordination  almost  miraculous*  Eveijr 
mortal  man  in  the  empire,  but  the  one  or  two  that  can  have  no 
superiors,  is  looking  up  for  the  rule  of  right  to  where  nature  ba% 
all  the  world  over,  placed  the  wisdom  and  virtue-f-to  the  betten 
in  rank  and  condition  ;  while  nature  has  not  probably,  in  anyothav 
part  of  that  world,  taught  mankind  so  complete  a  deference  to  tfaia 
economy,  as  that  evinced  in  so  little  a  piece  of  propriety  aa  tbe 
following. 

'*  The  ambassador  took  occasion  to  produce' a  little  pocket  globe^. 
by  Adams,  of  London,  which  occasioned  uncommon  pleasnraJamoBg 
our  viaiters.  That  the  earth  was  round  they  knew  very  well ;  but  tq 
see  it  represented  in  this  manner  was  wholly  new  to  them*  The  Ban- 
jos was  short  sighted,  and  used  very  bad  spectacles:  an  e^eellent 
English  pair  were  oiTered  him ;  but  he  declined  accepting  them,  once 
he  must  first,  he  said,  ask  permission  of  the  governor ;  without  thai, 
no  one  could  accept  even  the  most  trifling  present  In  the  mean 
time  he  begged  the  amfjassador  to  lay  the  spectacles  by,  till  the  go* 
Temor's  pleasure  upon  the  subject  could  be  ascertained/  I^aoov 
dorff,  P.  238. 

Six  weeks  of  diplomatic  and  ceremonial  quarantine  would  not 
probably  have  suflSced,  without  the  additional  circumstance  of 
the  '^.pretended  illness  of  the  ambassador,''  to  pbtain  the  coficea* 
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sion  of  the  privilege  to  walk  in  a  little  spot  on  siior^^  of  the  £i^ 
lowing  dimensionB  and  advantegea* 

'*  This  place  Was  close  to  the  shore^  hd  a  confined  bay,  and  Waa 
6hut  in  on  the  land  side  with  a  high  wall  of  bamboos ;  and  although 
its  whole  length  did  not  eitceed  a  hundred  paces,  and  its  width  at  the 
most  was  forty,  there  were  two  watch>hotise^  erected  in  its  immedi- 
ate Ticinity.  One  single  tree,  but  not  a  bhide  of  grass,  adorned  this 
promenade,  which  was  entirely  upon  a  rocky  ground.  l*bis  place  of 
course  could  not  answer  its  intended  purpose,  nor  was  it  used  as  such  ; 
but  it  was  of  great  advantage  for  our  astronomical  observations,  which 
the  Japanese  did  not  in  any  way  attempt  to  disturb.  As  soon  as  angr 
boat  put  off  from  the  ship,  for  Kibatsch,  for  so  this  promenade  wall 
called,  a  fleet  of  ten  or  fifteen  vessels  inmiediateljr  put  themselves  in 
motion,  sunounding  the  boat  on  all  sides,  and  in  th&  same  manner  |t 
was  conducted  back  again."  -  Krasenstem,  P.  250* 

In  due  time  the  presents,  intended  as  a  tempting  sampAe  of  the 
fine  things  his  Majesty  of  Japan  might  expect  as  the  reward'  of 
his  solicited  condescension,  were  landed  and  conveyed  into  tfafe 
government  Magazine*  While  we  copy  the  inventoryi  we  mi\jr 
well  doubt  whether  his  Majesty  of  Russia  was  not  a  considerable 
gainer  by  having  them  at  last  returned  on  his  hands,  instead  of 
the  implored  object  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  coounerce  with  Japan^. 

*<  The  principal  of  these  presents  were  a  very  curious  clock,  in  the 
form  of  an  elephant,  in  the  oriental  taste,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones,  and  a  great  deal  of  costly  workmanship :  two  very  lai^  look* 
ing-glasses,  each  plate  tieing  fifteen  feet  long,  and  six  broad,  with  a 
number  of  smaller  glasses ;  a  very  expensive  and  nicely  selected 
black  fox  skin  cloak,  and  an  ermine  cloak :  vases  of  fossil  ivoiy,  y 
made  at  Archangel :  beautiftil  muskets,  pistols,  and  sabres :  a  nin»- 
ber  of  articles  in  steel,  manufiictured  at  Tuhi ;  superb  glass  lustres  and 
vases ;  table  services  of  fine  glass  and  porcelain ;  tapestries,  and  other 
carpetings;  the  portrait  of  §ie  Russian  Emperor,  by  Madame  Le 
Brun  :  marble  vases,  damasks,  velvets,  and  other  silk  goods  of  dif- 
ferent kinds;  fine  furs,  printed  cottons^  and  cloths:  gold  and  silver 
watches,  a  complete  electrical  machine;  (the  object  which,  more 
than  any  other,  attracted  the  attention,  and  excited  the  astonishment, 
of  the  Japanese :  very  rarely  did  a  Banjos,  or  any  other  Great  Man, 
come  to  visit  us,  without  desiring  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  electricity, 
or  to  see  some  experiments ;)  a  Teiy  fine  mlcrdscope :  galvanic 
plates,  with  many  other  objects,  valued  upon  the  whole  at  about  thrt* 
hUDdred  thousand  roubles.'*    Langsdorff,  P.  235.' 

The  Captain  was  curious  to  know  how  these  articles  were  QK^ 
ly  to  reach  their  destination.  •  . 
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<'  I  inquired  of  one  of  the  interpreters  in  what  manner  it  was  pHh 
poaed  to  convey  this  large  mirror  to  Jeddo,  who  told  me  that  it  would! 
be  carried  there ;  upon  which  I  replied,  that  this  did  not  appear  prac- 
ticable, as  the  distance  was  so  great,  and  every  mirror  would  require 
at  least  sixty  men  to  relieve  one  another  every  half  mile.  His  answer 
was,  that  nothing-  was  impossible  to  the  emperor  of  Japan ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  his  assertion,  he  related  to  me,  that,  about  two  years  beforei 
the  Emperor  of  China  had  presented  the  Emperor  of  Japan  with 
a  Hve  elephant  which  had  been  carried  from  Nangasaki  to  Jeddo. 
The  following  example,  which  I  learnt  upon  another  occasioB  froin 
one  of  the  inter|>reters,  and  which  he  did  not  mention  to  me  in  proof 
of  the  power  of  his  sovereign,  but  merely  as  a  fact  which  had  recent- 
ly occurred,  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  with  what  punctuality  the 
Emperor^s  orders  are  executed,  without  any  consideration  of  nppi^ 
rently  the  most  insuperable  obstacles.  A  Chinese  junk  was  driven 
on  sliore  in  a  gale.of  wind,  upon  the  east  coast  of  Japan,  in  the  twy  of 
Owary,  on  which  occasion  she  lost  her  masts  and  rudder.  As,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  regulation,  every  foreign  ship  which  may  touch 
upon  the  coast  of  Japan,  either  accidentally,  or  from  being  driven 
upon  it  in  a  gale,  must  immediately  be  brought  to  Nangasaki,  fliis 
ehi[)  also,  though  in  a  very  bad  condition,  was  ordered  to  be  carried 
round.  In  Japan,  such  a  thing  cannot  be  effected  except  by  means 
of  towing  boats,  and  several  hundreds  of  these  were  immediatelly  sent 
to  tow  the  ship  from  the  bay  of  Owary  to  that  of  Osacca :  a  vogri^ . 
during  which  it  was  not  unlikely  that  on  the  first  high  wind,  which 
are  very  frequent  upon  this  coast,  both  ship  and  boats  would  go  totha 
bottom.  From  the  bay  of  Osacca  the  navigation  was  indeed  not  qg 
dangerous,  as  the  passage  was  not  in  the  open  sea,  but  between  die 
islands  of  Niphon,  and  Sikokf,  and  Kiusiu.  This  towing  Toyi^j 
which  lasted  fourteen  months,  must  have  been  very  expensive,  one 
hundred  boats,  and,  consequently,  six  hundred  men,  being  keptfai  con- 
tinual employment. '  The  natural,  as  well  as  least  expensive  method, 
would  have  been  to  have  broken  up  the  ship,  or  to  have  burnt  and 
paid  for  her,  sending  the  cargo  to  the  Chinese  at  Nangasaki ;  bnt  thin 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land."    Krusenstem,  P.  274. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  presents  were  taken  on  alioret 
there  was  conceded  the  mighty  favour  of  a  house  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  personage  who  had  so  long  escorted  them*  He  was 
conveyed  to  it  in  great  state  and  pomp. 

^'  So  far,  (says  Captain  K.)  the  ceremony  attendhug  his  entrance 
was  worthy  the  representative  of  a  powerful  monarch ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  landed,  and  entered  his  dwelling,  than  the  doors  were  locked 
on  both  sides,  and  the  keys  sent,  at  sun-set,  to  the  goveroor* ' 
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He  says,  <<  the  seven  towen  of  ConataDtinopIe  are  haiedly  9p 
well  guarded  as  our  Megasaki/'  as  the  ambaBsador'fl  reaidenee  w^ 

called.  ^ 

^<  The  house  was  situated  on  a  neck  of  lan^,  so  near  (he  sea^  that 
on  the  south  and  east  side,  the  water  at  h!^  tide  came  close  under 
the  windows.  When  I  say  windows,  indeed,  I  make  use  of  an  im? 
proper  expression;  for  tms  word  can  scarce]^  ^ppty  to  a  square 
space  about  a  foot  wide,  provided  with  m  double  li^ce  work,  and 
which  therefore  admitted  biit  very  little  li^t  into  the  rooHL  A  hi|^ 
bamboo  fence  surrounded  the  whole  building,  not  only  toward  the 
land,  but  even  on  the  sea-foce  in  spite  of  the  waves,  the  prQtedion  of 
which  the  Japanese  did  not  seem  to  consider  as  sufficient.  Bedide 
these,  there  were  two  rows  of  bamboo  canes  carried  from  the  dpdr 
down  to  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  tide  ebbed,  in  order  thi^t  when  ttie 
boats  came  from  the  ship  they  mi^t  only  land  betweep  these  eanea^ 
a  precaution  which  scarcely  woutd  answer  any  one  pqrpoae.  .  A  Jar^a 
gate,  with  double  locks,  formed  the  entrance  firomthe  water  ddb/  A9 
officer,  whose  station  was  near  the  ship,  bad  the  keys  of  the  ontcyr 
locks,  and  another,  who  lived  in  MegasakI,  those  of  the  inside  :,.aitA 
when  any  boat  went  on  shore  it  was  necessary  that  the  keeper  of  Qia 
outward  keys  should  accompany  it  to  open  his  side,  after  wMch  flia 
inside  was  unlocked;  and,  in  fike  nianner,  when  any  one  on  sliore  waa- 
desirous  of  gofng  to  the  ship,  the  porter  of  Megasaki  opened  the  inside^ 
when  the  vessel,  on  board  of  which  was  the  keeper  of  the  outer  k^ya, 
had  to  repair  to  the  house  to  perform  the  same  duty.  Beside  thia  - 
precaution,  the  gates  were  never  left  open  upwards  of  five  minutes;^ 
and  though  they  sometimes  knew  that  the  persons  would  return  im- 
mediately, the  porter  would  rather  take  the  trouble  of  locking  and 
unlocking  the  gates  again  than  leave  them  open  during  this  length  of 
time." — *^  They  counted  always  the  number  of  persons  who  came  oik 
shore,  and  the  boat  was  never  allowed  to  return  without  a  similar. 
number;  and  if  any  officer  of  the  ship'wished  to  pass  the  night  in 
Megasaki,  one  of  the  persona  rending  on  shore  was  obliged  to  gi^, 
back  in  his  stead ;  and,  in  like  manner,  when  any  officer  belonging  to 
the  ambassador's  suite  was  desirous  of  sleeping  on  board,  some  sailor 
had  to  fill  his  place  on  shore :  for  the  appointed  number  of  persons 
residing  there  was  neither  to  be  increased  nor  diminished,  nor  was  any 
attention  paid  to  their  quality  in  this  respeet^  but  only  to  their  aum» 
bcrs."    Krusenstem,P.  258. 

There  were  various  other  precautions,  which  it  would  fill  toa 
much  room  to  transcribe  or  enumerate.  Beside  the  confined 
place  before  given  them  for  walking,  they  obtained,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  their  boats,  a  little  wretched  shred  of  ground, 
or  mud,  where  they  could  not  work  at  high  water,  but  when  their 
importance  was  again  complimented  by  the  precaution  of  a  bam- 
boo fence  which  conceiBilea  from  them  every  thing  but  the  sky. 
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and  which  wa  s  constantlj,  while  the  carpenters  were  at  fro^i 
guarded  by  two  boats.  We  are  not  told,  by  either  of  the  wri> 
ters,  whether  anj  strong  temptation  was  felt  to  trj  what  would  be 
the  consequence  of  cutting  these  bamboos  half  way  down.  But 
probably  not ;  for  the  party  were  disciplined  and  inured  to  their 
humiliation  by  so  exquisitely  judicious  and  systematic  a  proceu^ 
that  their  spirits,  excepting  perhaps  the  Captain's,  appear  to  bare 
succumbed  in  a  sort  of  hopeless,  unresisting  quietude.  They 
lived  on,  one  dull  week  after  another,  in  their  bamboo  cage^  aa  if 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  being  stared  at  by  the  populace.  ^  On 
the  other  side  of  our  new  walk,"  says  Dr.  Langsdorff,  "we  ofieii 
saw  people  who  came  to  look  at  us  through  the  trellis,  in  the  aame 
manner  that  in  Europe  we  look  at  wild  beasts  carried  about  fiora 
show.  Men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  were  ga- 
ping on  every  side.  Among  others  were  a  number  of 
monks :  they,  as  well  as  the  physicians,  had  their  heads  entii 
shaved."  Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  complaint  or  expostulation  waf 
ventured  upon  ;  and  the  interpreters  and  Banjos  were  never  a  mo- 
ment at  a  loss  for  explanations  and  apologies.  In  two  or  three  in* 
stances  some  of  the  interpreters  would  practise  a  sort  of  mockeij 
of  sympathy,  and  affect  to  be  of  their  opinion,  that  the  Japanese 
system  of  precautions  and  formalities  was  very  absurd  and  iHtifidi 
One  of  them  carried  the  joke  so  far  as  to  say,  ^'  It  is  laughable  that 
.Tapan,  this  little  country,  this  little  island,  makes  so  much  cer^ 
mony,  and  contrives  so  many  difficulties ;  that  in  all  her  man- 
ners, even  in  her  ways  of  thinking,  she  is  little ;  while  Ru8ua» 
which  is  a  very  extensive  country,  is,  in  all  her  ways  and  man- 
ners, in  all  her  thoughts  and  actions,  great  and  noble."  But  the 
most  roguish  banter  of  all  was  when  one  of  them  took  upon  him 
to  make  to  our  heroes  and  illuminees  a  moral  and  philosophical  ho- 
mily, which  our  sly  Doctor  introduces  in  such  a  way  as  if  he 
would  cozen  us  into  a  notion  that  it  was  as  gravely  conceived  as  it 
was,  doubtless,  pronounced. 

*'  The'  interpreter  sent  to  us  on  this  day  spoke  more  freely  than 
any  who  had  come  before ;  he  considered  all  the  strict  regulations  of 
the  Japanese  governmeiit  as  extremely  ridiculous,  lamented  that  he 
was  himself  a  Japanese,  and  wished  very  much  to  travel  and  see  fin 
reign  countries.  He  regretted  the  short-sightedness  of  his  countfy*- 
men,  imputed  it  to  the  education  of  the  emperor  and  the  great  ma- 
gistrates, and  said  that  the  subjects  must  be  blind  when  the  rulers 
had  no  clear  ideas,  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to  acquire  any.  MeUp 
he  said,  are  not  bom  merely  to  eat  and  drink,  but  also  to  instruct 
and  enlighten  themselves.  His  philosophical  dissertation  was  inter- 
spersed with  several  Japanese  proverbs;  as,  for  example, '  The  age  i(f 
mmi  is  a  kundrtd  years^  bul  his  fame  is  citmtd.^'^^  The  iifkqf  mtm  u 
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ilwrt^  his  name  ia  mOumi  end.^  He  lanaented  the  many  disayree- 
able  circumstances  to  wbleh  the  ambaasador-teid  been  snbjeeCpd^  nd^ 
endeavouring  to  console  Unit  likened  a  man  of  underkanding  1# 
water,  saying,  ^  j1  reawmAle  man  must  knom  hom  io  aeeommodaiB 
hitnself  to  alt  situations  and  dreumstaneeSf  like  water  whick  takes  the 
form  andfgure  of  everjf  veasd  inta  whkk  it  is  poured!  "  Langsdwffi 
?.  266. 

A  friFoIoua  and  vexatiotia  negotiation  continued  \o  be  carried! 
on,  with  occasional  peevishness  and  grorabling  on  the  part  of  thie 
Russians,  and  with  all  possible  ceremony,  formalitjt  importance^ 
and  delay,  on  that  of  the  Japanese*  The  constant  pret<HM:e  fblr 
this  delay  was  the  necessity  of  instructions  from  the  court  at  Jed* 
do — with  the  addition,  in  one  instance,  of  the  pretence  that  eveii  - 
that  exalted  authority  had  not  felt  itself  competent  to  decide  on  b6 
momentous  an  occasion,  without  sending  to  Miaco,  a  distance  of 
hundreds  of  miles,  to  consult  the  Dairi,  or  ecclesiastical  Bovereigfb 
On  every  point  of  consequence,  and  oo  more  points  of  no  coas^l* 
quence  at  all,  couriera  were  to  be  sent,  as  the  patient  tmitora  lor 
Japanese  favour  were  told,to  Jeddo,  and  then,  month  after  moiidi 
would  be  contrived  to  be  passed  off  in  the  pretended  expectatii4i 
of  their  return.  And  indeed  the  Russians  were  snfficienfly  coiip 
vinced  that  the  Chreot  Men^  governors,  an4  princes,  with  whral 
they  were  in  communication,  bad  but  very  Bttle  discretmnaiy' 
power,  and  really  might  at  their  imminent  peril  have  conceded^ 
for  instance,  the  superficial  of  a  dozen  yards  square  of  the  sacrod 
beach  of  Japan  to  the  temporary  occupation  of  this  obsequioos 
handful  of  Europeans  without  ammunition :  or  at  their  peril  have 
decided  and  acted  in  still  more  trifling  matters,  without  sendmg 
so  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  obtain  a  few  sentences  pronounced  or 
written  by  more  majestic  bipeds.  This,  to  be  sure,  at  the  bes^ 
was  bad  enough  for  petitionmg  and  impounded  men,  tbemselvdi 
too  some  of  the  Banjos  of  the  most  prodi^us  monarchy  on  eart&  i 
but  the  peculiar  vexation  was,  that  they  had  reason  to  believe  that 
couriers  did  come  Grom  the  remote  seat  of  power,  time  after  time, 
and  of  course  with  such  communications  as  it  might  have  much 
imported  them  to  know,  while  they  irere  still  kept  waiting  in  un- 
certainty, and  to  be  amused  indefinitely  with  pretences  and  lifik 

It  is  probable  enough  that  the  government  never  had  the  small* 
est  indecision  on  the  subject,  nor  even  the  magistrates  at  Nangaaaki 
any  uncertainty  of  anticipation  as  to  the  fate  of  the  embassyt 
though  they  pretended  to  flatter  it  with  somepresnmptions  of  sue^ 
cess,  so  much  the  more  probable,  that  they  were  pleased  to  sajr, 
as  the  ultimatum  from  Jeddo  was  so  long  delayed*  If  the  fate  of 
this  too  ambitious  overture  was  thus  at  no  moment  really  doubt* 
ful,  there  seems  no  other  explanation  of  the  policy  of  the  mode  of 
inflicting  it,  than  to  suppose  that  the  Japanese  goveroment  intend* 
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cd  at  once  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  rude,  hasty  affront  to  a 
great  power  whose  territories  approached  so  near  their  own,  by 
this  semblance  of  a  protracted  and  solemn  deliberation  ;  and  to 
inspire,  though  under  a  most  perfect  avoidance  of  all  hostility,  an 
utter  hopelessness  and  disgust  at  the  idea  of  any  further  attemptii 
by  wearmg  out  the  patience,  and  mortifying  the  pride,  of  their  un- 
welcome visitants.  At  any  rate,  there  must  have  been  a  deeper 
cause  for  this  intolerable  protraction  than  either  dilatoriness,  or  a 
mere  ceremonial,  affected  stateliness ;  as  the  government  waa  at 
the  sole  charge  of  the  provision  and  accommodation  of  the  par^ 
ty,  who  were  not  permitted  to  purchase  (for  it  was  declared  to 
be  against  the  laws)  the  most  trifling  article,  or  to  pay  for  any  ser^ 
vice  whatsoever ;  while,  nevertheless,  they  were  amply  supplied 
with  whatsoever  was  wanted  for  themselves  and  for  repairing  the 
ship* 

After  they  had  endured  several  months  of  their  imprisonment, 
they  began  to  receive  hints  that  convinced  them  it  was  a  delu- 
sive astrology  that  had  told  it  as  a  part  of  their  fortunes,  that  they 
were  to  see  the  metropolitan  and  Imperial  splendours  of  this  great 
monarchy.  They  were  soon  plainly  informed,  that  a  very  Great 
Man  of  the  Court  was  on  his  way  to  save  them  *^  the  toil  of  this 
long  journey,"  and  bearing  the  Emperor's  commission  plenipoten- 
tiary for  whatever  was  to  be  discussed  and  arranged  between  the  two 
powers.  And  as  it  was  presumed  that  the  deputed  wisdom  of  two 
such  empires  and  monarchs,  when  brought  into  conjunction,  coald 
not  fail  to  settle  the  business  in  a  very  short  time,  (like  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  and  John  de  Witt,  if  the  Dutch  had  |ever  told  them 
of  these  eminent  diplomatists,  and  their  rapid  negotiation,)  it  waa 
high  time  to  fit  the  Nadeshda  for  taking  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
The  intimation  conveyed  animated  pleasure  to  men  who  regarded 
her  with  more  than  a  sailor's  affection,  as  the  vehicle  that  waa  now 
soon  to  bear  them  away  from  this  hated  shore.  All  the  necessary 
materials  were  promptly  furnished  by  the  Japanese,  and  the  crew 
applied  themselves  to  the  business  with  all  possible  alacrity  and 
despatch. 

But  to  return  to  the  superlative  man,  the  potent  satrap,  the 
elite  of  the  high  mightinesses  of  the  most  august  of  courts,  the 
personage  who  was  born,  though  the  Russians  were  not,  to  the 
felicity  of  looking  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  announced, 
at  length,  that  this  favourite  of  all  the  stars  was  arrived  at  Nan- 
gasaki,  and  the  important  interview  was  approaching.  But  the 
Russians,  under  the  abandonment  of  every  star,  and  the  depres- 
sion produced  by  their  long  imprisonment  and  series  of  humilia- 
tions, happened  to  find  themselves  in  possession  of  just  so  much 
remaining  spirit,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty 
find  negotiation  to  adjust  the  ^ceremonial  of  relative  dignity  under 
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which  the  two  imperM  Nipi^nlatiTes  dioiiid.  oieet ;  bigh  de- 
mands being  of  Goone  made  oo  the  part  of  tint  pv*^  whidi  wae 
determined  for  ever' to  aof  on  the  maxun  that  dl  eite  pewera 
were  unworthy  to  aqpife  to  its  ^riendahip.  The  iolermlr  waa 
to  take  place  at  the  maiiBion  of  the  gOYernoTy  which  geDtlemaH 
the  Russians  had  never  yet  been  privileged  to  see.  The  BOthafgf 
ments  Were  made,  and  tne  procesabn  to  the  goyemment  hoiise  hi 
NangasakL  was  conducted  with  no  small  pomp,  in  wUch^  |^we?eiii 
the  characteristic  affectation  of  GOTCeaiment  and  precalition  waa 
shown  in  a  very  remarkable  manner ;  for  the  whole  firoot  of  et^y 
street  through  which  tiiey  passed  was  veil^  from  their  sight.   , 
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*^  The  houses,  as  well  by  the  waterside  as  all  ^nnd  the  ptaee,  ^th 
the  fortresses  and  guard-houses,  were  covered  with  hai^nga,  ott"^' 
which  were  the  imperial  arms  and  those  of  FisI ;  so  that  we  could  see 
nothing  of  the  houses  or  the  people,  nor  could  they  see  any  thing  of 
us :  here  and  there  only  we  saw  a  head^  urged  on  by  irresistilile'  en-  ^ 
riosity ,  peeping  from  behind  tiie  bailings.  We  weroi  however,  in  flie 
main,  unseen  by  Uie  inhabitai^  wUle  onr  own'^es  were,  etpuXtf 
restrained  from  making  our  observations  on  them  or  tbdr  iowiL''*^ 
<'If  in  some  of  the  cross  streetsi,  the  Kiingpngg  aid  not  cover  tlpe 
houses  entirely,  ^eir  plaee  was  supplied  by  straw  mats  or  treUiik 
work.  The  reason  of  this,  the  interpreters  told  US|  waS|  that  the  eamr 
men  people  might  be  kept  oil^  since  they  were  not  worthy  to  see  ai| 
Great  a  Man  as  the  ambassador  &ce  to  fiu^e."    Langsdorfl^  P.  SQIb 

There  were  three  of  these  processions  to  the  place  of  aadBaM% 
all  within  a  few  days.  In  the  first,  the  ambassador  was  carried  iii 
a  sort  of  large  sedan,  called  a  A'ormon,  while  his  attendants 
walked  ;  b*Ut  he  demanded  the  same  conveyance  for  his  officers 
on  the  latter  two  days,  on  account  of  rain  and  the  state  of  the 
road,  and  with  much  opposition  and  reluctance  it  waa  allowed. 

We  cannot  fairly  aflford  room  for  any  part  of  Doctor  I^'s  very 
curious  description  of  these  three  interviews  of  the  great  men  oif 
different  regions  of  the  globe,  met  to  cdnfer  on  the  grand  nMeCt, 
of  the  intercourse  erf*  empires.  The  first  was  an  audience  or  ce- 
remony, the  second,  of  business^  tlie  third,  of  taking  leave.  The 
Captain  despatches  the  whole  aflUr  in  a  very  few  sentences,  writ* 
ten  in  a  temper  partaking  of  ind^oatioii  and  shaoie.  The  Doctor 
has  exhibited,  Considerably  at  Ii^,  tile  etiquette^  the  incommo- 
dious postures,  the  rather  impertinent  and  mgntcious  interrogato- 
ry of  the  very  Great  Man  to  the  chamberlain  Yon  Resanoff^  the 
important  business  of  the  second  intervieWf  cooristii^  preciadir 
in  the  delivery  of  a  papeir  from  the  former  to  the*  latter  of  these 
plenipotentiaries,  and  then  the  affecting  adiefis  of  men  who  were 
to  see  one  another  no  more ! 
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On  returning  from  the  second  audience,  which  was  as  brief  aa 
if  ceremony  had  been  no  part  of  the  court  traffick  of  JapaD,  and 
in  which  the  most  noble  the  beholder  of  the  Emperor's  feet,  doea 
not  appear  1o  have  wasted  anj  words  in  the  explanation  of  the  pur- 
port of  the  definite  document  which  he  delivered,  the  ambaaaador 
had  to  put  his  fate-bearing  paper  in  the  hands  of  the  interpreterSy 
and  was,  perhaps,  by  the  tendency  of  all  that  had  preceded,  com- 
petently prepared  and  fortified  against  any  sudden  emotiona  of 
amazement  and  grief  on  finding  the  burden  of  it  to  be,  a  peremp- 
tory injunction  that  no  Russian  should  ever  again  ahow  himaelf  in 
Japan.  But  he  might,  even  after  all  he  had  experienced,  be  al- 
lowed to  feel  some  little  surprise  that  a  grave  and  final  award  of 
state,  should  so  presume  on  his  simplicity  aa  to  regale  him  with 
the  following  piece  of  rhetorical  banter,  afiecting  to  reat  the  pro- 
priety of  the  refusal  of  any  further  communication  with  Ruaaiai 
on  the  comparative  feeblenesa  of  Japan* 

"  Friendship  is  like  a  chain,  which,  when  destined  to  some  parties- 
tar  end,  must  consist  of  a  determined  number  of  links.  If  one  mem- 
ber, however,  be  particularly  strong,  and  the  others  disproportiondi^ 
weak,  the  latter  must  of  necessity,  by  use,  be  soon  broken.  Tltt 
chain  of  friendship  can  never,  therefore,  be  otherwise  tlian  diaadTan* 
tageous  to  the  weak  members  included  in  it" 

The  inviolability  of  the  Japanese  laws,  interdicting  all  infer- 
conrae  with  foreigners,  except  a  limited  trading  privilege  granted 
to  the  Dutch  and  Chinese,  is  solemnly  insisted  on ;  the  perfect 
sufficiency  of  the  productions  of  the  country  to  supply  all  ita  own 
wants,  is  pretended  to  be  put  on  the  ground  of  the  amallneas  of 
those  wants ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  country  is  affected  to  be 
pleaded  as  one  reason  for  declining  to  accept  any  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia's  valuable  ptesents. 

^<  If  they  were  accepted,  the  Emperor  of  Japan  must,  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  country,  which  are  considered  as  laws,  aend  aa 
ambassador  with  presents  of  equal  value  to  the  Emperor  of  Rnaala* 
But  as  there  is  a  strict  prohibition  against  either  the  inhabitanta  or 
the  ships  quitting  the  country,  and  Japan  Is  beside  so  poor,  that  itia 
impossible  to  return  presents  to  any  thing  like  an  equivalenty  it  is 
wholly  out  of  the  Emperor's  power  to  receive  either  the  ambanador 
or  the  presents." 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  here  the  abaurdity  of  atatk^ 
what  are  the  custom  and  the  law  in  a  certain  case,  in  the  retj 
same  sentence  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the  law  never  permita 
that  case  to  exist.  But  perhaps  thia  custom  and  law  of  equiva^ 
lenta  may  refer  only  to  the  interchange  of  preaenta  amoqg  the  pe€»^ 
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pie  withiu  the  realm.  Be,  however,  the  law  whatever  it  might, 
it  was  announced  to  the  ambassador,  that  the  Russiana  should  re- 
ceive as  a  perfect  gratuity  every  thing  they  wanted  or  would  ask 
for  in  the  way  of  provisions,  so  long  aa  they  remained  in  port,  two 
months'  stores  for  the  ship  when  they  departed,  every  article  ne* 
cessary  for  previously  refitting  the  ship :  and  a  present  beside  of 
2,000  sacks  of  salt  of  301b.  each,  100  sacks  of  rice  of  1501b.  each, 
with  two  thousand  bundles  of  the  finest  Japanese  raw  silk ;  the 
former  two  for  the  crew,  the  latter  for  the  officers. 

The  ambassador  protested  that,  like  their  Emperor,  he  must 
refuse  these  presents.  He  was  told  that  the  inevitable  conse* 
ciuence  of  his  persisting  to  do  so,  must  be  another  courier  to  Jed- 
do,  since  the  Emperor  had  given  the  orders.  This  decided  the 
matter  instantaneously,  two  months  of  additional  delay  being  what 
he  as  little  wished  as  they  did. 

The  gratuitous  supplies,  from  first  to  last,  and  all  other  services 
received  from  the  Japanese,  were  perfectly  clear  of  all  fees  and 
douceurs*  It  was  not  till  after  repeated  and  earnest  representa- 
tions, and  even  entreaties,  that  the  ambassador  obtained  permisr 
sion  to  make  some  small  presents  to  a  few  of  the  interpreters,  to 
whose  services  he  had  been  so  long  indebted.  <*  The  desire  to 
part,"  says  the  Captain,  ^^  was  equally  strong  in  all  of  us  ;''  the 
sailors  gladly  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  get  the  ship  ready  for 
sea ;  the  cannon,  and  all  the  other  articles  belonging  to  it,  were 
brought  safe  on  board  with  all  diligence ;  a  hundred  boats,  linked 
in  five  lines,  towed  the  ship  from  its  station,  the  governor  sent 
some  final  tokens  of  his  considerate  attention  to  their  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  *'  all  the  interpreters,"  says  the  Captain,  ^<  except  the 
honest  Saka-Saburo,  and  two  others,  who  had  not  forgotten  that 
we  were  no  Dutchmen,  wished  us  a  happy  voyage  to  Batavia !" 
so  little  interest  regarding  the  character  and  fortunes  of  the  Rus- 
sians had  been  created  in  their  minds  by  so  many  months  of  in- 
tercourse. 

There  is,  probably,  as  much  truth  as  resentment  in  the  opinion 
with  which  the  Captain  consoles  himself  and  his  countrymen  for 
this  memorable  failure— >that  ^^  the  Russian  trade  will  not  suffer 
much  in  consequence  of  it."  In  so  long  a  period  of  almost  total 
preclusion  of  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  sensible 
wants  of  the  people  will  have  strictly  conformed  themselves, 
through  inveterate  habit,  to  the  measure  of  their  internal  resources. 
Nor  can  this  necessitated  and  habitual  conformity  be  deemed 
very  oppressively  severe  in  a  country'  with  such  considerable  ad- 
vantages of  climates,  (the  empire  including  a  great  diversity  of 
them,)  together  with  a  moderate,  though  stationary,  proficiency  in 
the  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts.    Such  a  state  of  things  cannot 
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BO  paiofully  repress  the  essential  cravings  of  nature,  cannot  inflict 
auch  a  sense  ot  hardship  and  destitution,  as  to  force  nature,  bj  its 
vital  necessities,  to  rebel  against  the  established  system,  and  de- 
mand the  admission  of  foreign  supplies*  And  then  add  to  thii, 
the  perfect  and  astonishing  reduction  of  the  entire  political,  moral, 
and  physical  economy  of  the  people  to  the  most  absolute  clock- 
work, through  the  superstitious  veneration  for  the  ancient  laws 
and  usages — a  superstition  which  the  government  has  an  evident 
and  perpetual  interest  in  maintaining  undiminished :  When  all 
these  circumstances  are  considered,  and  when  there  is  also  taken 
into  the  account  that  supercilious  pride  which,  ui  Japan,  even 
still  more  uniformly  than  in  China,  regards  every  thing  foreign  ai 
inferior,  we  do  not  see  how  the  commercial  speculatist,  even  had 
he  that  freedom  of  access  to  the  country  which  he  most  certainly 
never  will  have  till  some  strange  revolution  have  taken  place  in 
the  policy  of  its  government,  could  do  tliat  which  is  the  first  thing 
for  him  to  do,  create  a  new  and  eager  want  in  the  people.  Be 
much  for  what  the  country  would  take  from  foreigners ;  and  then,  at 
to  what  it  might  furnish  to  them  in  exchange,  it  is  perfectly  obviooi 
thai  such  a  half-civilized  nation  could  bring  nothing  of  value  or 
coi:?e«nieiice,  unless  the  country  had,  in  its  natural  produce,  some 
graiid  staple,  in  the  same  manner  as  China  furnishes  an  UDlimited 
quantity  of  tea,  South  America  hides,  the  West  Indies  sugary  and 
Spain  did  supply  wool.  But  we  know  of  no  one  capital  spedea 
of  natural  produce  which  Japan  could  offer  in  any  peculiar  and 
preeminent  degree  of  excellence  or  plenty.  All  the  nationa, 
therefore,  great  and  small,  who  have  been  beaten  off  in  their  eai^ 
nest  attempts  on  this  inaccessible  dominion,  may  take  conaolatiaa 
for  their  not  being  permitted  to  carry  on  a  little  paltry  traflick^lD 
the  annual  amount,  perhaps,  of  the  business  of  one  moderate  Eng- 
lish shop,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  base  humiliations  by  which  the 
Dutch  have  so  long  retained  the  worthless  privilege— such  humili- 
ations as  having  their  Captains,  and  even  barons,  obliged  to  put 
themselves  severally  in  the  form  of  a  fourfooted  Btool,  whenever 
they  approach  any  petty  magistrate  called  a  Banjoa,  as  the  direc- 
tor and  secretary  oi  the  Dutch  factory,  with  a  Baron  Pabst,  ud 
two  cultivated  and  intelligent  captains  of  vessels,  were  all  nncere- 
moniously  ordered  to  do  in  the  cabin  of  the  Russian  ship,  and 
continued  to  do  for  several  minutes,  till  it  was  carelessly  signified 
to  them  by  an  interpreter,  that  they  might  stand  up.  At  the  break* 
ing  up  of  the  conference,  the  stubbornness  of  the  Dutch  perMm 
and  character  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  another  cringe* 

^'  Before  their  departure  the  Dutchmen  were  required  to  pay  the 
complunent  to  the  Great  Men*    Baron  Pabst,  who  before  did  tml 
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seem  to  think  thb  atdiode  of  sabiitoiaii  altogetitor.  ooiMtel||iit  wUli 
the  Duteh  character,  wanted  to  have  fAoIeii  imaem  oirt iLme  cabin* 
and  escaped  the  eoIDp^ment;  bat  the  TigUant  intevprWm  cilhifl 
after  him:  '*Sir!  mjnheer  Pabst!  joa  cannot  go  tiU  ^outwten^^ 
the  GrecU  Mm  a  compliment."  He  waa,  therefore,  obhged  to  ie$GH 
and  submit  to  the  humiliating  cnBtom."    Langsdorf^  p.  232.     ^ 

Both  the  writers  are  so  senaible  how  little  informaiioo  tbey  Uave 
Bad  the  means  of  giving  with  respect  to  the  peoj^le  of  JaJNiii,  that 
they  apologise  for  occupyhig  so  much  space  in  their  bobks  with 
the  few  particulars  which,  irawever,  it  cost  them  sudi  a  Wear7 
length  of  time  to  collect    Their  accounts  can  go  btft  little  wajr  ^  ^ 
toward  correcting,  or  confirming,  or  enlarging,  the  qoMtioinmi^'V' '" 
information  furnished  by  former  reporters ;  which  we  the  more  ra^^; 
gret,  as  we  could  have  so  fuby  relied  on  the  honesty  of  these  ,- 
latest  observers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Japanese  are,  perhaps  of  the  whole  . 
world,  that  one  nation  of  which  the  ooali^  of  the  whole  may  owat 
competently  be  known  and  fiuriy  jo^d  firoq/^he  faisjpeetiott  of  m 
small  sample.  What  oar  voyagers  have  describedy  wiH  fimifall 
any  man  instantly  with  a  long  negative  catakH^e  of  Japnese  ii& 
complisbments,  vulues,  privileges,  and  felicittes.  Consplcuoiisll])!' 
at  the  head  of  all  these  negBttidns  wUI  stand  Ltfrer(jf— 4ibeti^l 
which  that  blinking  Baron  inranberg  prpnounces  to  be  the  veijf 
life  of  this  people !  Some  of  the  readers  of  these  desc^pticMm 
will  perhaps  say,  thftt  iq  default  of  liberty,  they  have  something 
better — the  most  consummatdty  mechanical  good  order.  We  hear 
of  no  brawls,  no  roaring  gangs  of  tipplers,  no  disrespect  to  superi- 
ors, no  rude  driving,  and  scampering,  and  racket,  of^ill-taught,  wOd 
young  fellows.  Prodigious  crowds  of  people  were  seen  often 
enough;  but  there  wi(s  no  tumult,  riot,  or  mischief;  no obstreper-  "^ 
ousness,  indecent  manners,  or  abusive  language.  On  the  ground 
where  the  largest  multitude  had  appeared,  there  would  soon  not 
be  a  mortal  to  be  seen,  if  so  were  signified  tbe  will  of  the  governor, 
or,  perhaps,  of  an  Opperbanjoa.  There  were,  besides,  no  begears 
and  no  pilferers.  We  need  not  say  there  were  no  bullies  orbra*' 
voes.  We  seem  even  warranted  to  aay  there  were  no  mere  Umth  ^ 
gers,  no  idle  persons  of  any  sbrt*  Persofial  cleanliness  was  voi- 
versally  prevalent,  and  e3(tended  to  putthig  off  of  shoes  on  enter- 
ing a  room  with  clean  mats  on  the  floor.  It  could  not  be  men* 
tioned  as  exactly  iln  exception  to  this  general  recomniendatioii^ 
that  the  married  women  are  all  distinguished  by  the  diiigusting  cu^ 
cumstance  of  having  their  front  teeth  blackened.  Our  gay  doctor 
was,  however,  very  angry  at  this  ill-judged  decoratiott. 

The  prisoners  could  obtain  no  glimpse  of  the  domestic  econo- 
my, nor  permission  to  visit  a  neighboonng  tetiaplet  And,  probably, 
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the  diversified  ioquiries  they  would  Daturalljbe  inclined  to  makei 
were  either  prevented  by  the  formality  and  official  buaineai  of 
their  interviews  with  the  interpreters;  or,  if  made,  were  finntrated 
by  evasion,  reserve,  or  that  falsehood  which  even  the  officers  of 
state  in  Japan  (so  unlike  all  other  countries)  seem  to  regard  as  m 
perfectly  fair  resource  in  every  emergency*  They  had  occasioB 
to  perceive  that  the  interference  of  authority,  was  exercised  to 
prevent  or  stop  the  unofficial  communication  which  they  were,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  attempting,  and  beginning  to  hold,  with  some 
individual  that  appeared  to  them  more  intelligent  than  the  general* 
ity  of  the  natives. 

Mention  is  made  of  several  festivals  occurring  during  the  stay 
of  the  Russians,  but  of  which  they  were,  of,  course,  allowed  no 
participation  or  inspection*  One  df  them  was  that  of  the  new 
year*  Our  authors  do  not  say  whether  they  heard  of  the  cere- 
mony described  by  Thunberg  and  others  as  practised  by  the  Ja- 
panese at  that  season,  to  testify  their  abhorrence  of  the  CbristiiB 
religion,  and  to  create  the  same  hatred  of  it  in  the  minds  of  their 
children.  The  thirtieth  of  January  is  their  newyear's  day.  Ota 
the  second  of  February,  *<  the  last  of  the  festival  days,  a  little  bos 
was  brought,  full  of  roasted  pease,  to  the  ambassador's  house^ 
which  were  strewed  about  every  corner  of  it,  to  drive  away,''  says 
the  doctor,  with  great  inattention  to  precision  of  language,  **  the 
devil  and  all  evil  spirits." 

<*  On  the  3l8t  of  March,  or  the  Ist  of  April,  a  feast  was  celebrated  in 
Nangasaki,  called  Mussume  Matzury,  the  chief  character  of  which  fa| 
that  parents,  on  this  occasion,  present  their  children  with  dolls.  U»* 
important  as  the  object  of  this  holiday  appeared,  it  must,  neverOieleai^ 
be  of  great  consequence  In  Japan,  two  days  being  devoted  to  these 
childish  entertainments ;  and  we  were  requested  not  to  suffer  the  cai^ 
penters,  employed  upon  the  boats  on  shore,  to  work  during  its  cele* 
bration."     Krusenstern,  p.  284. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  strange  people,  into  whose  conmany 
we  and  our  readers  are  little  likely  to  oe  soon  again  introduced,  we 
should  notice  just  one  illustrative  instance  of  such  a  refinement  of 
subordination,  and  so  unqualified  an  operation  of  what  was  denomt 
nated  law,  as  no  other  country  could  parallel. 

"  On  the  1 6th,  early  in  the  mornings  we  were  informed  that  one  of 
the  Japanese,  whom  we  had  brou^twith  us,  had  attempted  to  destrojr 
himself.  With  this  view  he  had  thrust  a  razor  through  his  month  iii> 
to  his  throat,  but  was  seen  in  time  by  the  bystanders  for  them  to  pre- 
vent his  completely  executing  his  purpose.  A  quantity  of  blood 
streamed  from  the  mouth  of  £e  wounded  man  \  but  the  Japanese 
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civii  officer  on  duty  wovld  hjr  no  smmib  eooMiit  tbat  I  ahoold  ezft- 
mine  the  wound,  or  |^  Mok  any  medical  aiBitonea.  vTlit  eireal 
WEB  announced  by  the  gnud,  and  m  Banjosi  wltti  a  phyV^^ian,  1M19 
sent  for f  who  did  n^anivetUi&ieftfkniom;ii^^  iatf 

a  Tery  minute  investigation  of  the  affidr,  and  took  down  a  praoU-wt- 
bal  of  it,  which  was  carefoUy  sealed  op.  The  Wound  did  not  appear 
dangerous."    LangsdorC^  p.  287. 

Our  adventurers  exoltingly  aet  all  adi,  and  drov«  out  of  t%a 
harbour  in  a  style,  that  confounded  the  4»aUouis  sober,  tunid  bcMit 
mariners  of -Nangasaki^    The  destined  course  was  through;  the 
sea  between  Japan  and  Corea,  a  course  which  every  imapitablg  «|, 
argument  had  been  employed  by  the  Japanese  niinisten  to  deter  » 
the  captain  from  adoptmg.    His  plan  was  to  examine,  on  his  waj  % 
to  Kamtschatka,  a  number  of  imperfectly  exjplored  coasts  andlf^;^ 
straits  in  the  seas  of  Japan  and  Sachalin,  in  which  La  Perouae  bad 
left  a  good  deal  to  be  done* .  We  have  staid  so  long  in  that'couB*' 
try  of  OreaJt  Men^  Aat  we  cannot  regularly  attend  hun  through  fait 
various  traverses  of  dai^eroua  aeasi  and  examinatidiis  of  draljr 
coasts.    It  is,  howevei^  this  part  alone  of  the  w^jrage  that  wiB  na 
regarded  as  of  importance  to  geography.    Wheil^We  8ay.thb  part 
alone,  we  must  not  be  understood  lo  imply  that  it  was  an  incoo*' 
siderable  portion  of  na¥al  adventure.    On  the  contrairy,  it  amooflt- 
ed  to  several  thousanda  of  mileS}  aind  occupied  a  long  apace  ef 
time.    In  this  navigation,  the  captain  displayed^  10  a  very  hi|^ 
degree,  the  qualities  of  an  able,  enterprising,  and  indefatigable  na- 
vigator.    The  foggy,  chill,  and  turbulent  climate,  conjeined  with    ; 
the  strikingly  inhospitable  character  of  the  greatest  part  of  the^ 
land  he  coasted,  and  the  numerous  dangers  incident  to  a  navi^ 
tion  so  constantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rugged  coasts  and 
islands^  all  imperfectly  known,  and  some  totslly  unexplored,  gave 
occasion  to  both  the  comosander  and  his  crew  to  evince  that  fi^ 
duty  was  too  hard  for  their  akill  and  resolution. 

Having  made  a  conditional  promise  to  the  Japanese  statesmen 
not  to  go  spying  out  their  territory  all  along  the  western  coast  of 
Niphon,  or  Japan,  he  did  notamimcii  the  land  till  he  deemed  it  ne» 
cessary  to  do  so  in  search  of  tne  atrito  of  Sangar,  between  tba 
northern  end  of  that  great  island,  ml  the  aoutfaem  part  of  Jesao* 
He  accurately  examined  and  laid  dowoi  p^Aiapa,  about  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  coast  south  of  thb  strait;  ahd  then,  instead  of  paasiog 
through  it,  proceeded  abng  the  whde  western  coast  of  Jesao,la 
the  straits  of  La  Perouse.  The  landscape,  through  almost  the 
whole  length,  was  a  chain  (^  anowy  mountains,  one  df  which  emi^ 
ted  flames  and  smoke* 

The  few  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  Jeaso,  are  called 
A  inos,  and  are  judged  to  be  the  remains  of  a  nattoi  Aal  once  poa^ 
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sessed  the  whole  of  it,  and  some  other  islands,  but  that  Iiadi«j^ 
dually  retired  and  diminished  before  the  encroaching  power  of  tlw 
Japanese,  who  have  now  extended  their  sovereignty  to  its  northern 
extremity.  The  captain  was  so  enchanted  with  the  modesty,  be* 
nevolence,  and  generosity  of  these  poor  people,  that  he  htm  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  the  *'  best  of  all  the  people  he  ham 
hitherto  been  acquainted  with."  And  certainly  the  facts  he  men* 
tions  will  bear  him  out  in  a  very  strong  eulogium. 

Having  examined  the  great  bay  of  Aniwa,  which  hollows  out 
the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Sachalin,  he  examined  (and  m 
the  first  that  has  done  so)  the  eastern  coast  of  that  most  dreary 
peninsula,  with  meritorious  resolution  and  accuracy,  up  to  Patience 
Bay,  whence  he  was  compelled  to  steer,  across  the  chain  of  the 
Kurile  Islands,  where  he  encountered  considerable  danger,  to  hil 
old  port  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  where  he  cast  anchor  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  1805,  forty-eight  days  after  leaving  Nangasaki* 
Here  Dr.  LangsdorfT  left  him,  in  order  to  accompany  the  cham- 
berlain Von  Resanoff,  at  his  particular  invitation,  on  an  expedidon 
to  the  Russian  settlements  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Anterki- 
While  the  captain  staid  here  about  a  month  to  refit  and  victnal  the 
ship,  he  was  assailed  by  mingled  pain  and  indignation  at  witnessh^ 
specimens,  and  hearing  accounts,  of  the  excessive  and  Bhockiog 
wretchedness,  both  by  sea  and  land,  of  the  Russian  adTentnren 
employed  by  the  Russio- American  Company  in  the  far  trade- 
On  the  first  of  July,  the  Nadeshda  again  put  to  sea,  destuied  to 
resume  that  point  on  the  coast  of  Sachalin  at  which  the  former 
examination  had  been  suspended.  From  that  point,  m  latitnde 
49**  19',  the  examination  was  prosecuted  to  Cape  Elisabettf  the 
northernmost  point,  in  latitude  54**  2A\  Not  a  sm^e  human  habi- 
tation had  been  seen  throughout  the  length  of  this  immense  trac^ 
the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Sachalin,  till  very  near  the  arritral  at 
its  northernmost  promontory,  when  a  beautiful  valley  presented 
the  striking  novelty  of  two  huts.  On  the  northern  coast  the  voj^ 
agers  saw  one  or  two  Tartar  villages,  and  had  an  amusing  adven- 
ture with  the  ill-conditioned  inhabitants,  the  perfect  reyerae  is 
character  to  the  A'lnos  who  inhabit  the  southern  extremity  of  tUl 
peninsula.  It  is  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  captain's  narrattre 
which  comes  next,  and  describes  a  series  of  attempts,  after  hariic 
passed  by  a  westerly  course  round  the  northern  promontariea,  to 
make  his  way  southward,  along  the  western  coast,  in  order  to  de- 
cide the  question  whether  Sachalin  is  an  island,  or  is  connected 
with  Tartary.  A  great  change  in  the  colomr  of  the  water,  and  a 
powerful  current  which  encountered  the  ship  from  the  southwest, 
indicated  their  approach  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  A.mour.  In  a 
resolute  contest  with  this  current,  the  ship  was  carried,  tlioughby 
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ftn  inoL'rect  course,  to  t  positbo  wifbito  a  fiiw  mileft  of  a  Wes&n 
projectwii  of  tfie  coast  of  Sachalhii  which  mm  attuafed  .direclijr 
oppodite  to  an  eastern  pfojectbn  of  a  point  of  (he  coaH  of  TirlaBr*  ^ 
Between  these  twb  points  is  a  channel  of  five  milea  acraK*  ^ 
Though  this  was  not  deemed  to  be  precisely  the  month  of  Om 
river,  it  was  unquestionable,  that  wfiat  might  be  perhaps  mOre  eor- 
rectlj  so  called,  must  be  at  a  very  short  distance  behitid.     And 
the  prodigious  magnitade  of  this  river  was  evinced,  in  ttie  most  Hf* 
rect  manner,  by  the  fiu:t^  that  this  whole  rapid  current  of  five  mBei 
wide  had  not  the  slightest  mixture  of  sea  water.'     This  strcfaiii^  . 
therefore  '.ras  purely  and  exclusively  the  Amoiir.     One  of  the   ^ 
lieutenants,  in  a  boat,  rowed,  with  great  labour,  some  m&ea  further 
against  the  current,  till  the  depth  decreased  to  three  iatboins  and  ^^ 
a  half.  *" 

The  captain  states  the.  reasoning  which  he  entered  on  his  jout^^     * 
nal  at  this  time,  respecting  the  question  whether  Sachalin  be  an* 
island  or  a  peninsula*    These  arguments  alone  would  be  quite  eon**^ 
elusive  of  its  bemg  the  latter.    On  his  arrivjJ  in  Chim^  he  wawv 
gratified  to  find  demonstration  added  by  the  account  c^.ilw  Tojngpi 
of  captain  Broughton,  who  proaecuted  from  the  southward  tfie  es** 
amination  of  the  2ulf  of  Tartsry,  tilliitomied  b^  an  nnintemiptrid 
shore  of  sand  hiHs,  in  which  Bachalin  ana  Tartery  became  ontted* 
The  Russian  navigator  is,  nevertheless;  of  dpmion^  that  there  may 
formerly  have  been  a  channel;  and  that  ^be  jtiiielicMEi  may  biVjS 
been  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  brooght  down  by  th^ 
Amoun 

He  had  now  an  excellent  <^portunitrj  and  a  very  earnest  de» 
sire,  to  explore  the  northeast  coast  of  Tartaty,  but  was  withheld 
by  the  very  strong  representations  he  had  received  before  leavings  " 
Kamtschatka  on  the  impolicy  of  a  proceeding  which  would  be 
extremely  likely  to  excite  the  hostile  suspicions  of  the  Chinese 
government.  Obliged,  therefore^  to  return  toward  the  east,  h» . 
resolved  to  examine  the  western  coast  of  Kiimtschadn,  firom  tii6^-?4 
fifty  ^fourth  or  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude  to  the  southern  extre* 
mity.  But  the  direction  of  the  winds  rendered  this  [Project  im- 
practicable, and  he  wasrednced  at  last  to  return  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  where  he  arrived  after  an  absence  of  eight  weeka* 
<<  During  this  time^"  says  he,  ^  seldota  a  day  passed  b  which  we 
had  not  been  wet  through,  either  by  the  run  or. mist ;  and  yet  in 
all  the  voyage  we  had  not  a  single  invalid,  notwithstanding  oar 
total  want  of  fresh  provniims,  aqd  that  our  antiscorbutic  remediee 
were  entirely  exhausted." 

His  several  visits  to  S[amt8chatka  fnrnbhed  him  with  the  ma^ ' 
terials  for  that  rather  ample  account  of  the  actual  state  of  this 
peninsula,  which  fonns  an  interesting  part  of  the  book.     He  is 
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quite  3Rr/^uinc  ciioiigh>  we  should  think,  as  to  its  capabilities;  but 
describes  its  present  state  as  most  wretched  in  all  respects*  He 
honestly  attributes  a  great  part  of  its  misery  to  the  bad  policy  of 
the  Russian  government.  Perhaps,  when  the  delirium  of  recent 
triumphs  is  fairly  past,  some  attention  will  be  paid  to  representa- 
tions which  serve  to  show  the  amazing  difference,  in  point  of  con* 
dition,  that  may  subsist  between  the  head  and  the  feet,  if  we  maj 
so  express  it,  of  a  gigantic  body  politic. 

The  Nadeshda  had  one  clear  run  from  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul 
to  Macao,  where  she  was  rejoined  by  the  Neva,  laden  with  a  rich 
cargo  of  furs  for  the  Chinese  market.     Here  there  awaited  him  a 
little  entertainment  by  way  of  sequel  and  finish  to  the  woful  farce 
played  for  his  amusement  at  Nagasaki.     Opperbanjos  were  abo 
furthcoming  in  China,  to  wonder  what  business  theRussiant  could 
have  in  the  seas  and  the  ports  of  their  sacred  empire ;  and  the 
court  of  Pekin,  infinitely  more  unreasonable  than  that  of  Jeddo, 
instead  of  expediting  the  departure  of  the  unwelcome  viaitantSy 
followed  up  a  number  of  vexatious  proceedings,  by  which  the 
commercial  business  of  the  Russians  had  been  much  obstructed 
and  retarded,  by  measures  and  orders  for  their  absolute  and  inde- 
finite detention ;  and  the  captain  acknowledges,  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  respect  and  gratitude,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  verj 
prompt  and  zealous  interposition  of  the  English  that  he  got  out 
into  his  old  freedom  of  the  seas,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  execiK 
tion  of  the  most  peremptory  mandate  for  making  his  ship  a  Chi- 
nese fixture.     He  doubtless  felt,  though  he  has  kept  the  thought 
in  silence,  some  indignant  pleasure  in  the  idea,  that  the  time  maj 
probably  not  be  very  remote,  when  the  growing  power  of  the  Bua- 
sian  empire  will  be  able  to  repay  the  complaisance  of  these  two 
arrogant  and  imbecile  monarchies,  by  giving  them  the  law.     The 
captain  has  gone  at  large  into  the  internal  state  and  policy  of  Chi- 
na, and  has  furnished  some  interesting  facts  and  observations  illus- 
trative of  the  disordered  and  precarious  state  of  the  government. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1806,  the  Nadeshda  and  Neva  sailed 
from  Whampoa,  and  arrived  at  Cronstadt  on  the  19th  of  August, 
after  an  absence  of  three  years  and  twelve  days.     The  Nadeshda 
did  not  lose,  during  this  circumnavigation,  a  single  man  of  her 
crew,  excepting  the  cook,  whose  health  was  bid  at  the  tioie  of 
leaving  Russia.     She  lost  not  one  yard  or  mast,  and  only  two  ca- 
bles and  one  kedge  anchor.     All  observations  would  be  quite  su- 
perfluous on  these  signal  proofs  of  the  ability  and  attention  with 
which  this  enterprise  was  conducted. 
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PoemSf  suggtsttd  chi^y  by  scenes  in  Asia  Minora  Syria  ani 
Greece,  with  Prefaces  exlraded  from  the  Author^ s  Journal. 
Embdlished  wUh  two  views  of  the  Scamander^  and  the  Aque- 
duct  over  tlie  Simois.  By  the  late  J.  D.  Carljle,  B.  D.  F.  S.  E. 
4to.  pp.  150. 

£From  the  Eelectio  ReTiew.3 

We  are  sorry  to  have  so  long  delayed  noticing  this  posthu- 
mous work  of  the  late  amiable  Carl  jle,  professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  We  are  informed  in  a  neat  and  modest 
Preface  that  it  is  edited  by  his  sisler ;  and  that  in  his  travels  to  the 
East  '<  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  disease  which,  on  his  return^ 
terminated  in  his  death/'  in  1801.  The  following  extract  is  an 
account  of  his  poems  and  travels,  which  will  inform  the  reader 
what  he  may  expect  in  the  work  before  us. 

<'  When  the  Earl  of  Elgin  was  sent  embassador  iotikt^^rte  in 
1799,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  his  lordship  should  ne  accompa* 
nied  by  some  person  of  eminent  learning,  who  might  improve  the  fa- 
cilities then  offered  by  the  friendly  disposition  of  that  court,  of  ascer- 
taining what  treasures  of  literature  were  to  be  found  in  the  public  li- 
braries of  Constantinople. 

"  For  this  service  Mr.  Carlti^b  was  particularly  well  qualified;  and 
the  unsolicited  selection  of  him  on  the  occasion  was  in  the  highest 
degree  honourable  to  his  talents  and  character.  His  researches  were 
not  confined  to  Constantinople ;  he  visited  also  Asia-Minor,  and  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Archipelago ;  and  the  scenes,  which  there 
engaged  his  attention,  suggested  the  subjects  of  the  principal  Poems 
contained  in  this  volume."    Pref.  ii.  iii. 

It  is  introduced  by  a  respectable  list  of  subscribers,  and  con- 
sists of  the  following  subjects:  1.  Descriptive  Poems,  among 
which  is  one  written,  "  On  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus ;"  another, 
*^  On  viewing  Athens  from  the  Pnyx,  by  the  light  of  a  waning 
moon ;"  and  another,  whose  title  is  also  romantic  and  prepossess- 
ing, *'  On  being  disappointed  in  a  prospect  of  Parnassus,  from  the 
heights  between  Eleusisand  Megrara."  2.  Translations  from  the 
Arabic.     3.  Original  Poems. 

The  poems  are  illustrated  from  selections  from  the  author's  com- 
mon place-book,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen ;  and  as 
it  was  written,  of  course,  while  the  glow  of  fancy  was  at  its  height, 
and  the  costume  of  Asia  before  his  eyes,  we  shall  see  how  he 
heightens  or  improves  the  picture  when  he  models  it  into  verse. 
The  latter  would  doubtless  have  this  advantage :  he  would  write 
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his  poetry  when  he  retired  to  his  caravansera,  or  perhq^  in  the 

tranquillity  of  his  study  in  Great  Britain. 

On  viewhig  the  Vak  and  City  of  Niccea,  at  sunrise. 

<'  Just  as  the  sun  appeared,  we  emerged  from  the  dell,  in  which  we 
had  been  travelling ;  when  as  sweet  a  scene  opened  upon  us  as  can 
be  conceived. — In  front  was  the  lake  of  Nicaea,  bending  through  iti 
green  valley. — Immediately  between  us  and  the  lake  rose  up  a 
woody  hill,  which,  by  intercepting  the  centre  of  the  prospect,  seem* 
ed  to  divide  the  expanse  of  water  before  us  into  two  sepantte  reaches. 
— Along  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  ran  a  range  of  dark  mountains, 
scarce  yet,  except  on  their  most  prominent  parts,  illuminated  by  the 
sun ; — the  snowy  summits  of  Olympus,  empurpled  by  the  reflection 
of  the  morning  clouds,  terminated  the  view.— To  the  left^  the  mine? 
rets  of  Nicsa  were  seen  peeping  out  of  the  water  at  the  extremifj 
of  the  lake. — To  the  right,  the  lake  stretched  itself  till  it  was  lost 
among  the  windin<;s  of  the  mountains. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  a  more  complete  scene  of  de- 
fiolation  than  Nicaea  now  exhibits ; — streets  without  a  passenger,  houses 
without  an  inhabitant,  and  ruins  of  every  age,  fill  the  precincts  of  this 
once  celebrated  city.  The  deserted  mosque,  whose  minaret  we  as- 
cended in  order  to  obtain  a  general  notion  of  the  plan  of  the  placc^ 
bore  evident  marks  of  having  been  erected  from  the  remains  of  a 
christian  church,  and  many  of  these  remains,  upon  a  closer  inspee- 
tion,  showed  clearly  that  they  had  formerly  belonged  to.  a  pag^ 
temple : — our  Mohammedan  mosque  was  falling  to  decay,  and  like 
Its  predecessors  in  splendbur,  must  soon  become  a  heap  of  mbbiib— 
what  a  generation  of  ruins  was  here  ! 

"  The  walls  of  the  city  are  still  pretty  entire — they  embrace 
a  circuit  of  nearly  three  miles ;  but  the  spot  enclosed  by  them  ii 
mostly  taken  up  with  gardens  and  mulberry  grounds ; — ^there  an  not 
more  than  four  hundred  houses  standing  within  the  whole  cireumb- 
rence,  and  out  of  these  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  tenanted* 

"  The  Greeks  possess  but  one  place  of  worship  in  the  city^4ha 
cathedral— and  this  is  without  a  roof.  The  Archbishop  residea  at  an 
adjoining  village.  Such  is  the  state  of  the^cathedral  of  Nicsea^-ao  ofr 
ten  thronged  with  princes  and  prelates — so  often  echoing  with  eo» 
troversy  and  contention; — it  is  now  reduced  to  a  mossy,  untrod  pave- 
ment, surrounded  by  four  bare  walls!''  Jourmd  ff  a,  route  ttnNuJk 
.isia-Minor, Feb.  \300. 

''  NiCiEA  hail !  renown'd  for  fierce  debate, 

For  synods  bustling  o'er  yon  silent  spot. 
For  zealous  ardour — for  polemic  hate — 

For  truth  preserv'd,  and  charity  forgot — 

'^  Those  scenes  are  fled — those  domes  are  swept  away— 
Succeeding  domes  now  totter  to  their  fall, 
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And  moQldering  mosques  on  mouldered  ttnes  decay 

While  desola^on  bcfnds  t6  gmsp  them  all—  ^  ^ 

• 
<' Those  scelies  are  fled— -yet,  solitary  dale, 

The  genuine  charms  of  nature  still  remaii|-r  . 
The  rising  mountaii^— the  retiring  Tale— 

The  lake's  broad  bosom,  and  the  sheltered  plain.' 

''  Delightful  Tinons!  raptured  let  me  gaae 
And  catch  each  charm  that  dawns  upon  the  si^t^ 

As,  gushing  from  yonlbunt,  the  orient  rays  «j. 

Roll  off  the  floating  glooms  diffhs*d  by  night —  j.. 


"  Towering  Olympus  first  receiTeti  tfie  beami 
His  snow  now  crimson'd  with  the  crimson  |^are, 

Now  Bw^pt  by  floods  ol  fire,  more  bright  he  gleains, 
Shoots  from  the  sea  of  shade,  and  swims  in  air-* 

<<  The  sun  bursts  ibrt]i--4h'  expanding  pUns  growgreen^ 

Each  jutting  enuBenee,  in  radiance  drest, 
Rushes  to  day,  while  Uie  deep  g^ens  between 

Still  yiewiess  deep  beneafli  their  dondy  veet —  ^ 

"  Now  the  lull  beams  Iheir  broadest  blase  nnfold; 

No  hovering  mists  the  vale's  gi^  tints  destroy, 
The  lake's  blue  surfltuM  kindles  into  gold. 

And  nature  wakes  to  li|^  and  fife,  and  joy."     P.  13— 18, 

The  following  Stanzas,  from  a  <<  view  of  Athens,  by  tt^e  light  of 
a  waning  moon,^  are  natural  and  pathetic.  They  are  introduced 
by  a  recollection  of  the  names  that  made  Attica  great  and  illustri- 
ous. Every  one,  however,  would  have  made  stmilar  reflections  in 
the  same  situation-^would  have  recollected  the  liappiness  of  hia 
youth — and  the  joyous  society  who  shared  it  with  him :  although 
it  is  not  the  talent  of  all  who  feel  to  describe  tMr  ftelings  with 
80  much  truth  and  tendenteas.  There  is  sucfa  an  iamlable  atraiii 
of  solemnity  and  resignation  in  the  succeeding  versea,  one  of  which 
was  awfully  prophetic,  that  we  ahaU  transcribe  them  ail  without 
fear  of  censure. 

'^  Te  glorious  namea— long  hdncMM'-lohg  caress'd— 
Ye  seats  oft  thought  on,  that  at  length  appear— 

With  what  sensations  do  ye  heave  my  breast^* 
What  kindling  fervours  wake,  unfelt  but  here  1 

<'  Whence  is  it  that  those  names,  these  seats  should  jield 

A  thrilling  threb  no  other  scenes  e'er  gave  I 
Britain  can  boast  futt  many  a  sweeter  field, 

Sages  as  wise,  and  con^bataats  as  bra?^. 
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*'  Some  fond  remembrance — some  connected  thou^il 

Hovers  around  each  antiquated  stone — 
Each  scene  netraced  with  conscious  pleasures  frau^t. 

And  Athens'  youth  recall'd  recalls  my  own. 

<<  While  history  tells  the  deeds  that  gracM  yon  valei 
The  spot  where  oft  I've  mark'd  them  memory  showft— « 

The  rising  picture  hides  the  fleeting  tale — 
Ilyssus  vamshes  and  Granta  flows. 

"  Again  I  see  life's  renovated  spring 
With  every  opening  hour  and  every  smilci 

Unnipt  by  care — unbrush'd  by  sorrow's  wingi 
That  welcom'd  pleasure  when  they  welcom'd  toil 

"  Again  I  see  that  gay,  that  busy  band, 
With  whom  I  wander'd  by  the  willowy  stream. 

Where  nature's  truths  or  history's  page  we  scann'd, 
And  deem'd  we  reason'd  on  the  various  theme. 

*'  Where  are  they  now  1  some  struggling  in  the  waves 
Of  care  or  trouble,  anguish,  want  or  fear — 

Some  sunk  in  death,  and  mouldering  in  their  graves 
Like  the  once  busy  throngs  that  bustled  here. 

^*  Dim  waning  planet !  that  behind  yon  hill 
Hast'nest  to  lose  in  shades  thy  glimmering  light, 

A  few  short  days  thy  changing  orb  shall  fill 
Again  to  sparkle  in  the  locks  of  night ; 

^' And  thou,  fall'n  city,  where  barbarians  tread, 
Whose  sculptur'd  arches  form  the  foxes'  den. 

In  circling  time  perhaps  may  (may'st)  lift  thy  head 
The  queen  of  arts  and  elegance  again. 

**  But  oh !  lov'd  youths,  departed  from  the  day. 
What  time,  what  change  shall  dissipate  your  gloom  ? 

Nor  change,  nor  time^  till  time  has  roU'd  away, 
Recalls  to  light  the  tenants  of  the  tomb: 

*'  Te*re  set  in  death— -and  soon  this  fragile  frame. 
That  weeps  your  transit,  shall  your  path  pursue— 

Each  toil  forego — renounce  each  favourite  aim-— 
Glide  from  Sie  foding  world,  and  sink  with  you. 

Father  of  Spirits !  ere  that  awful  hour, 
While  life  yet  lingers  let  it  feel  thy  ray, 

Teach  it  some  beams  of  scatter'd  good  to  pour- 
Some  useful  light,  as  it  flits  on,  display ! 
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'<  I  ask  no  foHowing  ittfaace  to  aftteav  «»  « 

To  markits  traekyforpraiteaiflunetOBeei  "^  ^^ 

But  oh,  may  Hope  its  lastfiuat  fjbauaenoiffteheet^ 
And  FcR^  waft  on  die.  sparic  OBqueiieh'd  to  Thee  !** 

P.  58— ei. 

It  is  difficult  to  read  the  ProfetiMMr'a  description  of  Idai  and  of 
the  source  of  the  Scamaodery  without  .feeling  as  much  envy  as  ^  - 
pleasure.    Yet  it  wonld  be  unpardonable  to  dmit  the  foltowing 
account  of  a  mountain  consecrated  so  long  ago  by  visiters  frqos 

Oljfupus. 

"  That  we  now  trod  the  summit  of  Ida,  cannot,  I  think,  admit  of  one 
doubt ; — the  snowy  head  of  Khasdag  is  the  grand  future  that  bounds 
the  prospect  throughout  the  whole  of  this  put  of  Asia-Umor. — It  is 
from  hence  that,  I  believe,  all  the  great  rivers  take  theur  origin, 
whether  they  flow  into  the  Hellespont,  the  Adramyttium  gulf,  or  the 
iBgean  sea. 

"  It  is  the  only  spot  in  the  nelg^bouihood  that  a  poet  eoqld  ever 
think  of  fixing  upon,  f<Mr  the  seafi  of  the  imimortals.  And. whether 
Homer  is  peifectly  accurate  in  many  other  circumstances  of  Us  di- 
vine poem,  or  not,  we  had  an  opportunity'  (by  the  intervention  of  n 
friendly  blast,  which  swept  away  the  surrounding  mist,  and  left  the 
atmosphere  in  a  clearer  state  than  even  if  the  sun  had  shined  the  whole 
day)  of  testifying  that  moat  of  those  he  attributefi  to  Ida,  are  perfectly 
appropriate. — Its  top  is  ever  covered  with  snow,  except  for  a  month 
or  two  at  the  end  of  autumn ;— 4ts  sides  are  clothed  with  forests  which, 
we  were  assured,  afford  a  constant  shelter  for  various  wild  beasts;— - 
the  tracks  of  wolves,  and  wild  boars,  we  were  ourselves  shown  by  our 
guide,  in  the  snow ;— its  valleys  stream  with  rivulets,  yvhich  water  un- 
der different  designations,  almost  all  the  plains  of  the  north-east  of 
Asia-Minor — The  prospect  exhibited  from  its  top  is  at  least  as  com* 
prehensive  as  the  one  mentioned  by  the  poet; — ^it  embraces  Myaia — 
the  Propontis — ^the  HelKesposit-HDearly  the  whole  of  the  iBgean,  and 
a  number  of  the  ishmds  fHth  wjbioh  that  sea  is  studded  ;-4t  extendi 
to  Lydia,  Bythinia,  andMaoedoiua; — and  b  oiri|y  bounded  by  the 
Olympic!^,  range — the  Thracian  moanfahis^-Atbos,  and  the  Euxine. 
34—36.    Journal  of  a  Route  tkmtgXtkt  IVooJ,  Aforvit— iSOl. 

From  the  specimens  we  have  already  given  of  the  poetry  con- 
tained in  this  elegant  volume,  the  readtt  w3I  ^  able  to  judge 
how  far  Mr.  C  duly  estimated  bis  tdents.  In  a  poem,  chiefly 
addressed  to  his  Muse,  he  observes, 

*<  She  did  not  breathe  a  strun  of  6re 

To  roll  in  flames  along; 
To  kindle  the  ecstatic  lyre, 

And  wrap  eaeh  fliou^t  in  song ; 


* 
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<'  Slie  deignM  a  mild  but  constant  beam, 

That  every  gloom  beguiles, 
That  sheds  on  life  a  cheering  gleam, 

And  gilds  each  hour  with  smiles." 

This  is  really  the  most  desirable  qualification.  Let  those  wbo 
envy  that  transcendant  genius  which  has  been  graciously  dcmed 
them,  consider  whether  they  would  envy  the  victims  of  melaD- 
choly  and  the  slaves  of  licentiousness.  Many,  however,  will  wjsii 
they  possessed  the  Professor's  abilities,  or  his  mode  of  employing 
them,  that  they  might  join  him  in  singing, 

"  Ne'er,  ne'er  since  youth-s  unconscious  spring 

First  drank  the  vivid  ray, 
Ne'er  have  1  chid  time's  lagging  wing, 

Or  known  the  listless  day." 

Such  have  been  the  employments  of  an  Arabic  Professor,  fn* 
Telling,  with  a  public  embassy,  among  the  shores  and  islandi  d 
the  Archipelago,  and  visiting  the  sacred  and  classic  re^oos  of 
Asia-Minor.  Hence  it  appears,  that  he  had  no  ostentaf  ions  views 
of  settling  literary  controversy,  and  elucidating  the  records  of  aih 
tiquity.  He  brings  home  no  scrolls  or  inscriptions  to  punk 
Europe ;  no  uncouth,  mutilated  block,  which  he  calls  a  god  or 
goddess,  and  no  broken  marble  to  impose  on  his  credulous  oomi- 
trymen  as  the  work  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles.  He  travels  with 
piety,  classical  taste,  and  playful  imagination  in  company ;  and  he 
returns  admiring  the  wonders  of  nature  and  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  with  increased  attachment  to  his  native  land,  wkathi 
dies  ;  and  where  his  piety,  as  well  as  learnings  will  not  sufler  Un 
to  be  forgotten. 

The  translations  from  the  Arabic,  we  preaame  are,  like  aD  fhs  '■ 
translations  from  oriental   poetry  that  have  come  under  cor  ob* 
servation,  very  much  indebted  to  the  translator  for  embellisluDSBb  ' 
As  we  have  not  seen  the  works  from  which  these  veniooB  sic 
made,  we  cannot  decide  on  their  accuracy,  but,  audi  aH  tber  tft| 
we  present  two  short  specimens  to  our  readers. 

THS  MIRACLES  OF  BBA.UT7. 

Frmn  Monianebbu 

"  Through  midnight  glooms  my  Leila  stray'd, 

Her  ebon  locks  around  her  play'd— 

So  dark  they  wavM — so  black  they  cnil'd,  *  t 

Another  night  o'erspread  the  world — 
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''  The  moon  arote-^and  Leila's  face 

RespIeDdent  shone  with  eveiy  grace —  '^    ? 

It  gleam'd  so  fair — it  beam'd  so  bright, 

Another  moon  lUumM  the  ni^t."    P.  97.  « 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FBIENO. 

(In  the  tale  of  Zoheir  and  JimkeUo&m.J  % 

<^  When  death  had  snatched  my  friend  awajr 

I  would  not  breathe  a  last  a^eu ;  L. 

Some  dream  I  hop'd  might  still  display  ^ 

The  dear  departed  to  my  view — 

''  Vain  were  my  hopes,  and  yam  my  nghs; 

How  could  I  dream  without  repose  ? 
And  how  could  slumber  seal  my  eyes. 

When  tears  forbad  their  lids  to  close  ?"   P.  109. 

I'he  professor  employed  acme  of  his  cbeerfol  momeots  in  a 
lighter  style  of  composition.    The  Salted  Cfaerfy  is  intended  as  a 
satire  on  the  Rights  of  Women,  &c.  &c. ;  and  relafea  the  utary  of-. 
Bertha,  who  was  persuaded  by  King  Oberon,  of  fairy  notoriety^  *^  ** 
that  Greek  and  Mathematics  were  as  unsoitable  to  the  female  chfr*  ^ 
racter  as  salt  to  the  flavour  of  a  cherry.    To  an  argament  which 
they  appear  to  have  thought  very  convincingi  we  shall  not  veih 
tore  to  make  any  objections. 

Another  elfin  knight.  Sir  Hobbernobi  with  the  same  generous 
intention,  corrects  three  Cantabs,  Hopus,  Tropus,  and  Mopus,  a 
petit  muitre  lawyer,  a  sporting  parson,  and  a  boxing  physician,  by 
conducting  them  one  dark  night  to  Fairy  hall,  wliere  his  chamber* 
maids  groom  theur  horses,  his  grooms  cook  their  supper,  and  his 
cooks,  holding  bloody  knives,  conduct  them  to  bed,  where  they  are 
terrified  with  the  groans  of  expiring  pigs.  This  diverting  tale  ia  . 
ingeniously  contrived,  and  neatly  tola.— The  other  original  com- 
positions, among  which  are  a  hymn  for  public  worship,  and  a  para- 
phrase on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  are,  like  the  poems  we  have  quoted) 
less  remarkable  for  genius,  than  for  elocaece  and  feeling. 

There  are  severalpassages  in  the  work  which  the  author  would 
doubtless  have  altere<!,  had  his  valuable  life  been  protracted ;  but 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  this  publication  will  fur- 
nish a  leisure  hour  with  a  very  pleasing  and  innocent  employment* 
Vol.  V.  New  Series.  62 
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WERTMULLER, 

The  paintings  of  the  late  Mr*  Wertmuller  had  comiderabU 
efifert  in  this  country,  in  turning  the  public  attention  toward  the 
pix>ductions  of  the  fine  arts^  and  thus  contributing  to  form,  or  ra- 
ther to  evolve  that  taste  which  has  since  been  constantly  becom- 
ing more  and  more  general. 

Adolpu  Ulric  Weetaiuller  was,  by  birth>  a  Swede,  the  mm 
of  a  respectable  apothecary  of  the  city  of  Stockholm.  Having  m> 
quired  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  painting  at  home,  he  removed  lo 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  further  improvement,  where  he  studied  and 
pursued  his  profession  for  several  years.  He  appears  to  have  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  on  the  continent  of  Europe*  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acadenues  of  Scaj^ 
ture  and  Painting,  at  Paris,  and  at  Stockholm ;  and,  in  ad* 
dition  to  these  unsubstantial  honours,  he  received  a  more  aolid 
reward  in  such  a  share  of  public  patronage  as  enabled  him  to 
amass  a  considerable  fortune.  This  he  had  placed  in  the  Freoch 
funds,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  Paris  banker,  but  in  that  geneni 
convulsion  of  all  financial  and  commercial  concerns  which  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolution,  he  lost  the  greater  ftfi 
of  his  fortune.  He  then  determined  to  escape  from  the  stam 
which  threatened  such  general  destruction,  and  try  his  fiirtnci 
in  another  hemisphere.  In  May,  1794,  he  landed  at  Phihdib 
phia.  In  this  country,  his  paintings  were  admired,  he  recdved 
many  attentions,  and  president  Washington  sat  to  him ;  but  the  aril 
were  then  strangers  among  us,  and  we  were  not  yet  rich  euoifljh 
for  patronage.  He  remained  here  until  the  autumn  of  1796,  whea 
he  re-embarked  for  Europe,  and  returned  to  Stockholm,  where  he 
resided  for  several  years.  Misfortune  stiil  pursued  him  ;  he  hut 
a  large  sum  by  the  failure  of  a  great  house  in  Stockholm,  and  m 
disgust  he  again  returned  to  America,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
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ia  1800.    Here  he  exhibited  his  large  atid  be^ntifol  pieflite  o^ 
Danae,  from  which  he  derived  a  handsome  income.    Atip^  t   • 
year  after  bis  arrival,  he  married  a  lady  of  Swedish  deseed^  who 
brought  him  a  considerable  property*    After  i^  few  years'  resi^ 
dance  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  purchased  a  farm  at  Marcus 
Hook,  on  the  Delaware,  and  removed  thither,  wh«re  he  lived  in® 
ease  and  comfort,  until  his  deaths  in  1812*       ; 

Not  long  after  his  death,  most  of  his  pictures  were  sold  at  aqb- 
tion  in  Phiiadelphhu  A  small  copy  of  his  tkmae,  by  Us  owA 
hand,  was  sold  for  |^500 ;  and  some  time  afiter  the  original  pictort 
was  sold  in  New-York,  for  $1500.  These  are  prices  which,  coih^ 
sidering  our  mediocrity  of  wealth  and  patronage,  are  honooraMtf 
tributes  to  the  merit  of  the  artist* 

On  Wertmulter's  character  as  a  pamter  I  am  not  qoaUfied  t& 
pronounce  a  decided  and  GriUcal/>pinioa :  but,  in  my  unlewMA 
judgment,  he  is  not  to  be  ranked  in  either  of  the  two  great  claaaei 
of  artists  of  first  rate  geniui^  neither  among  those  who  traasfinr^  * 
from  the  mind  to  the  canvass,  the  grand  or  the  graceful  forma  of 
general  nature  and  ideal  beauty,  nor  yet  among  those  acute  and 
original  observers  who  seize  upon  the  truth  and  specific  character 
of  individual  and  every-day  reality.     In  a  secondary  class  I  should 
think  that  he  would  rank  very  high ;  his  genius,  if  it  may  be  called 
so,  was  the  genius  of  mechanical  excellence.     He  had  studied 
his  art  with  great  assiduity  and  ardour ;  he  copied  with  accuracy 
the  models  before  him,  and  imitated  with  success  the  masters  op 
whom  he  had  formed  his  taste.    He  was  not  troioed,  howev^, 
in  the  best  school ;  for  the  old  French  Academy,  m  wluch  he  wqs 
formed,  great  as  were  its  merits  m  some  respects,  was  yet,  in  the 
main,  a  school  of  affectation,  of  trick,  and  flutter,  and  gaudy  oma* 
ment.     The  modem  French  school  of  painting  is,  on  another  ex» 
treme,  yet  quite  as  distant  from  truth  and  nature.    Host  of  the 
works  of  its  pupils  are  marked  by  a  curious  combination  of  the  old 
theatrical  taste  of  the  nation,  with  a  pedantic  aflkcfatk>n  of  antique 
simplicity,  and  a  certain  smooth  hardness,  which  have  probably 
been  derived  from  too  exclusive  a  study  of  ancient  statuary— from 
employing  it,  not  as  the  gmde  and  corrective  of  taste,  but  as  a 
substitute  for  nature.    Even  in  their  engravmgs,  the  figures  are 
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not  flesh  and  blood,  nor  drapery,  but  absolute  and  rigid  biODze 
and  marble. 

Jn  the  old  French  academy,  Wertmuller'a  taste,  manner,  ud 
system  of  colouring,  were,  of  course,'  all  formed  to  what  haB  been 
happily  termed,  the  ornamental  style  of  painting*  His  portraita  and 
other  heads  have  a  pleasing  general  effect  upon  the  eye,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  he  particularly  excelled  in  this  branch  of  his  art 
Ilia  Washington,  which  has  been  much  praised,  and  frequently 
copied,  especially  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  has  a  forced  and 
foreign  air,  into  which  the  painter  seems  to  have  fallen,  by 
losing  sight  of  the  noble  presence  before  him,  in  ao  attempt  after 
ideal  dignity. 

His  Danae  is  his  greatest  and  most  splendid  production.  It  if 
indeed  his  great  work ;  and,  for  that  very  reason  it  is,  on  every 
account,  to  be  regretted,  that  both  in  the  subject  and  the  style  of 
execution  it  offends  alike  against  pure  taste  and  the  morality  of 
the  art.  • 

As  in  literature,  so,  also,  in  the  other  productions  of  cultivated 
genius,  the  connection  between  a  corrupted  moral  taste,  and  ao 
unchaste  false  style,  is  so  strong,  that,  did  not  frequent  experieaee 
teach  otherwise,  one  would  think  it  impossible  that  an  artist  wbo 
feels  the  dignity,  and  aspires  to  the  perfection  of  the  noUe  art 
which  he  loves,  could  ever  stoop  to  the  pollution  of  that  art,  and 
the  debasement  of  his  own  powers. 

*^  Without  carrying  our  art  out  of  its  natural  and  true  charae* 
ter,"  says  Reynolds — a  writer  whom  I  delight  to  honour;  fivi 
in  my  mind,  his  acute  and  profound  views  of  the  principles  of  tta 
imitative  arts,  his  large  and  clear  conceptions,  and,  above  all,  |bb 
habitual  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  his  moral  purity  and  tn^ 
place  him  in  a  rank  of  literary  excellence,  even  superior  to  that 
which  he  has  so  deservedly  attained  as  an  artist. — *<  Witboot 
carrying  our  art  out  of  its  natural  and  true  character,  the  more  wo 
purify  it  from  every  thing  that  is  gross  in  sense,  in  that  proportioB 
we  advance  its  use  and  dignity ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  lower  it 
to  mere  sensuality,  we  pervert  its  nature,  and  degrade  it  from  tbe 
rank  of  a  liberal  art ;  and  this  is  what  every  artist  ought  well 
to  remember :  Let  him  remember  also,  that  he  deserves  just  ao  mncb 
encouragement  in  the  state  as  he  makes  himself,  as  a  member  of  U^  vir* 
tnously  useful,  and  contributes  m  his  spherei  to  the  gsneral  porpoao 
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and  [^rfection  of  societj."  These  are  setttimeDto  worthy  of  that 
philosophical  artist  who  so  justly,  and  wisely,  and  eloquently,  taught 
that  the  great  object  of  all  the  pleasures  of  cultivated  .taste,  ia  jl^r 
disentangle  the  mind  from  appetite,  and  to  teach  it  to  look  for  itv  - 
pleasures  in  intellectual  gratification,  till,  at  length,  that  freedom 
from  the  thraldom  of  sense  which  began  in  taste  ^  may,  as  it  is  ex- 
alted  and  refined,  conclude  in  virtue.'^ 
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REVIEWS.  J 

A  Narrative  of  the  adventures  and  svfferingeof  John  JR.  JewiUf 
during  a  captivity  of  .nearly  three  years  among  the  savage 
of  Nootka  Sound,  with  an  aecQuni  of  the  inaimefv,  tnodn  qf  ^ 
living,  and  religious  opinions  of  the  natives.    MiddletowD> 
Connecticut,  1815.  12mo.  pp.  200. 

The  ship  Boston,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  surpriised  by 
the  savages,  on  the  coast  of  Nootka  Sound,  in  March,  1 803,  when 
the  captain  and  all  his  crew  were  massacred,  except  Jewitt,  the 
armourer,  and  another,  who  luckily  escaped  the  slaughter,  and  was 
afterwards  preserved  by  the  address  of  his  companion.  Jewitf  s 
own  life  was  saved  by  the  Nootka  king,  who  wbhed  to  keep  him 
ia  his  service  to  repair  hb  muskets,  and  make  daggers  and  other 
iron  and  steel  weapons  for  himself  and  his  tribe.  Soon  after  this 
massacre,  the  ship  took  fire,  and  was  totally  destroyed.  All  hopes 
of  present  escape  being  now  cut  off,  Jewitt  endeavoured  to  recon-  ^ 
cile  himself  to  his  fate,  and  to  make  his  condition  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  He  applied  himself  to  learning  the  language,  in  which 
he  soon  became  a  proficient;  and,  by  pmdent,  compliant,  and  chieer-  "^ 
ful  deportment,  joined  to  hb  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  daggers 
and  CheetooUhy  or  war  clubs,  he  speedily  made  himself  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  king,  Maquina,  and  his  people.  He  was  at  last  con- 
sidered by  them  as  an  adopted  citizen,  and  one  of  high  rank,  too; 
for  an  embassy  v^'^s  sent  to  another  tribe  to  procure  him  a  wife ; 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  marrying  a  young  A-i-tiz-zart  princess. 
But  in  spite  of  this  royal  aUiance,  and  aU  hb  influence  and  ho» 
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nours  at  court,  be  never  could  subdue  bis  disgust  to  the  BO^enti- 
tion,  the  filth,  and  grossness  of  savage  manners,  any  more  than  he 
could  reconcile  his  taste  to  their  luxurious  repasts  of  blubber  and 
putrid  fish ;  and  he  sighed  in  secret  to  return  to  a  christian  land 
and  civilized  society.  After  making  several  ineffectual  attempti 
to  communicate  intelligence  of  his  situation  to  some  Eluropean  or 
American  vessel,  he  at  last  succeeded,  and  by  the  aid  of  loaie 
address,  effected  his  escape  in  July,  1806,  when  he  was  taken  on 
board  a  brig  from  Boston. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  massacre  on  board  the  ship  Boa- 
ton  was  a  wanton  insult  offered,  by  the  captain,  to  Maquina,  the 
Nootka  king ;  but  it  was  in  fact  the  bloody  revenge  of  a  long  wt» 
ries  of  injuries  which  this  tribe  had  experienced  from  their  civSii* 
ed  visiters.  An  English  or  American  captain  had  robbed  Ma- 
quina's  house  by  force,  in  his  absence ;  a  Spaniard  had  waotonlj 
killed  four  of  his  chiefs  ;  and,  finally,  a  captain  Haona  had  re- 
sented a  petty  theft  of  one  of  the  natives,  who  stole  a  chisel  firoBi 
his  carpenter,  by  firing  upon  their  canoes,  and  killing  twenty  of 
them. 

It  is  by  bloody  atrocities  such  as  these,  and  by  the  prop^^ 
tion  of  vice  and  disease,  that  civilized  man  has  hitherto  delightad 
to  display  his  superiority  over  the  savage.  Shall  we  then 
der  that  the  christian  name  has  become  a  reproach  and  an 
nation  among  the  heathen — that  the  missionary  labours  in  Taia^ 
as  long  as  christian  faith  is  thus  contradicted  by  christian  practice? 


-"  Oh  what  are  these  ? 


Death^a  ministers — not  men,  who  thus  deal  death 
Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply, 
Ten  thousand  fold,  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 
His  brother;  for  of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they,  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men  7" 

The  Nootkians  are  not  a  very  interesting  people  ;  they  occvpj 
about  a  middle  rank  in  the  scale  of  btelligence  among  the  savages 
of  the  eastern  world  ;  they  are  decidedly  inferior  in  alrilitj  and 
quickness  of  conception  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Is^ 
lands,  and  as  much  superior  to  the  miserable  natives  of  Ham  Tloli 
land ;  while  they  seem  to  be  more  gross  and.  filthy  in  their 


■  ■  * 
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but  less  licentious  in  manhf  (ban  most  of  th#felandefl  of  tfao  Souik  ' 
Seas,  and  the  other  savages  of  that  part  of  the  globe*     Thej  art 
described  such  as  tbej  are :  the  vojager  neither  aitempts,  Uk^ 
Bougainvilley  and  the  earij  visiters  of  OtaheitOi  to  adorn  his  savaged 
with  the  elegance  and  taste  of  Arcadian  simplicity  ;  nor  does  ht 
dwell  with  complacent  vatuty  on  bis  own  eiploitsi  like  Valiant 
among  the  Hottentots— a  second  GuUiver  in  LiUqput 

As  Je  witt  understood  their  language,  and  was  finally  a  »d  inr* 
to  the  nation,  his  account  of  the  reUgioas  opinio  i      hqp,  tbo^. 

manners,  customs,  and  goremment  of  the  Noot]      ar     ^      :     o 
and  satisfactory.    These  are  subjects  up<  :h  the  t     ( 

who  is  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  people      h  dei       iM 

and  new  to  their  usages,  is  liable  to  the  gn        t  m      kes.     li 
see  this  every  day  in  the  ludicrous  bluni    "S  f  EV      I 

and  other  foreigners  make,  with  reppect  to  <      own  li      i      € 
toms  ;  and  how  much  more  ttroagly  do  aU  t         cau      of 
operate  where  there  ia  no  sort  of  commui      ,  in  i  i    i- 

gion,  to  guide  conjecture.  We  do  not  wt  give  a  i  ipor« 
tionate  importance  to  this  unassuming  little  volume,  and  shall 
therefore  abstain  from  extract  or  analyus.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  state,  that  there  is  scarce  any  relation  of  savage  mannera  which 
can  lay  higher  claim  to  authenticity,  than  thn  simple  narration* 
The  facts  are  undoubted,  and  the  book  was  prepared  for  the  press 
by  a  literary  gentleman  of  Connecticut,  who  has  scrupulously  ab< 
stained  from  all  digresaioo  or  embeUiahment  of  style^  and  restricted 
himself  to  a  plain  relation  of  the  story  m  simple  aod  cotrect  lan- 
guage. 

The  form  and  sise  of  the  volime  «jBR>rd  pretty  strong  proof  that 
arts  of  literary  manufacture  are  yet  Uk  tbeir  infimcy  amoog  us*  If 
by  any  chance  these  materials  bad  Ulen  into  the  bands  of  one  of 
the  regularly-bred  literary  artisans  of  JjoodoOf  the  lean  narrative 
would  have  been  larded  and  stuffed  out  with  sonnets,  sentiments, 
and  philosophy,  with  digreasbns  and  disquisitions  political,  com« 
mercial,  and  economicsly  until  at  length,  ^^Jewilt'S' Voyages  and 
Travels"  were  fit  to  be  ushered  to  the  world  in  foil  pomp  of  qmurtD' 
typography.  The  vary  mentbn  of  the  name  otKumecUramits,  the 
Climmerhabee  of  his  Nootkiao  majesty,  an  officer  who  dischargee 
the  double  duties  of  poet  laureat  and  cotfrt  wili  and  whose  sole 
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business  is  to  amuse  the  King  and  his  subjects  with  monkey  tricks 
and  buffoonery^  would  have  naturally  led  to  an  examinaUoD  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  English  comic  writers  of  the  present  agCi 
and  a  discussion  of  the  peculiar  excellences  of  Dibdin,  Cherrjry 
Reynolds,  Morton,  and  George  Colman  the  Younger.     A   still 
more  favourable  opportunity  for  digressing  irould  be  found  in  Mr* 
Jewitt's  account  of  the  Nootkian  orators,  of  whom  he  observes, 
<'  that  in  speaking  they  appear  to  be  in  the  most  violent  rage,  act- 
ing like  so  many  maniacs,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  spitting  noost 
furiously  ;    but  this,  says   he,  is  rather  a  fashion  with  thenii 
than  a  demonstration  of  malignity,  as,  in  their  public  speeches, 
they  always  use  the  same  violence,  and  he  is  esteemed  the  greatest 
orator  who  bawls  the  loudest,  stamps,  tosses  himself  about,  foamsi 
and  spits  the  most.''     This  would  of  course  have  led  to  a  diaqoh 
sition  on  the  present  state  of  parliamentary  and  political  eloqneoce 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  this  were  all ;  for,  as  our  worthy 
armourer  relates  with  grave  simplicity,  that  Yealthlower,  the 
king's  eldest  brother  (a  royal  duke  we  presume)  came  to  him,  fir 
the  purpose  of  getting  his  teeth  filed  sharp,  in  order  to  bite  off  hk 
wife's  nose,  your  thorough  book  maker  could  never  have  kst 
BO  glorious  an  opportunity  to  dilate  this  little  matrimonial  sqoabbki 
into  a  ^^  Genuine  Book"  of  the  Nootkian  court,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  morals  and  taste  of  the  British  and  American  public, 
and  the  edification  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  prying  into  the 
present  state  of  royal  and  noble  morals,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

Our  Connecticut  Redadeur  has  done  much  better ;  by  scru- 
pulously adhering  to  the  simple  truth,  he  has  made  a  book  whidit 
while  it  may  conununicate  a  good  deal  of  entertainment  and 
information  to  all  classes  of  readers,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  perusal  of  the  young ;  it  forms,  in  fact,  a  very  appropriate 
companion  to  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  not  so  enter- 
taining :  that  was  an  advantage  not  to  be  obtained  without  boU 
deviatbn  from  real  facts ;  but  it  is  written  in  the  same  unaflRMt* 
ed,  perspicuous,  and  pleasing  style,  and  though  the  writer  never 
indulges  in  reflections  or  general  remarks,  a  serious  air  of  piety 
and  morality  reigns  through  the  whole. 


iil 


btvoiional  SomniuThf,  or  d  colledion  6f  ffaytrs  dinA  exHjim 
intionny  uttered  by  Miss  Rachel  Baker^  during  her  qbstraeied 
and  unconscious  state^  to  which  pious  and  unprecedenied  exer* 
cises,  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  her  IJfe^StG.  fire.  By  tieveral 
Medical  gentlemen.  12aio.  pp.  288.  New- York,  Van  Winkle 
&  Wiley. 

The  mjsteriouB  and  unactcoontable  pheiiometia  of 'dreamifag^ 
together  with  the  kindred  Olnsions  of  delirium  and  insanity,  have 
long  been  the  torment  of  honest  metaphysical  inquirers  after 
subtile  and  recondite  truth ;  while  those  sceptical  philosophtfrsi 
who  have  no  other  object  than  to  puzzle  and  perplex^  hive  found 
in  them  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  arguments  ^  tf  exceeding  good 
command,"  (as  Corporal  Baifdolph  phrases  it,}  and  of  admitidble 
use  to  argue  young  metaphysicians 'out  of  all  fiuth  m  their  own 
senses. 

The  last  and  greatest'  puzzle  of  thia  kind»  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  was  invented — or,  if  not  invented^  at  least  revived  wi^ 
great  effect,  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers."^  Dreadonng  and  de- 
lirium, say  they,  appear  to  aflbrd  a  sort  o(  experifnetfUum  eruciSf 
to  demonstrate  that  a  real  external  existence  is  not  necessary  to 
produce  sensation  and  perception  in  the  human  mind.  Is  it,  then, 
utterly  absurd  and;  ridiculous  to  maintain,  that  all  the  obj<ects  of 
our  thoughts  may  be  **  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of  ?"  or 
that  the  uniformity  of  nature  gives  us  reiason  to  presume  that  (he 
perceptions  of  maniacs  and  of  ratbnal  men  are  manufactured  like 
their  organs  out  of  the  same  materials  ? 

We  believe  that  the  immaterial  philosophyis'rather  of  too  fine 
a  texture  to  have  become  very  popul^  among  a  people  so  im- 
mersed in  matter  and  money  making  as  we  are  ;  but  if,  perchance, 
these  ingenious  argumeilts  have  staggered  any  of  our  countrymen 
in  their  faith  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  material  external  world, 
we  would  briefly  suggest  to  them,  that  these  considerations,  in 
fact,  prove  nothing  more  than  the  bare  possibility  of  our  being  in 

*  Edinburgh  Review  of  Stevaret  Life  of  Keid,  Vel  S. 

Vol.  V.  ISew  Series.  «3 
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ao  habitual  state  of  delusion,  constantly  mistaking  mere  impres- 
sions on  the  senses,  or  the  phantoms  of  thought  and  imaginatimiy 
for  real  and  present  existence— and  of  such  a  possibilUjff  no  man 
who  believes  in  the  omnipotence  of  his  creator,  could  well  have 
doubted.  But,  as  to  any  farther  consequence,  it  does  not  seem 
very  sound  logic  to  argue,  from  this  assumed  uniformity  of  nature, 
that,  what  takes  place  in  a  certain  state  of  the  mind  and  body, 
must,  or  even  probably  may,  take  place,  in  another  state,  which 
the  consent  of  all  mankind  agrees  in  considering  as  altogether  dif- 
ferent- It  is  attempting  to  prove  from  a  solitary  and  temporary 
delusion,  in  which  no  other  individual  participates,  and  which 
the  subject  himself  soon  perceives  to  have  been  a  delusion,  that 
those  universal  and  constant  perceptions,  in  which  ail  men  concur 
through  their  whole  lives,  are  also  delusions.  This  is  subatitut- 
ing  the  exception  in  place  of  the  general  rule.  It  would  be  aa 
wise  to  infer  from  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  memory,  thai 
we  have  no  power  of  treasuring  up,  or  recalling  the  past ;  or, 
from  tlie  mistakes  produced  by  optical  deceptions,  that  no  nXt 
auce  is  to  be  placed  upon  our  acquired  power  of  judging,  by  the 
eye,  of  magnitude  and  distance. 

Thus  much  for  the  general  argument :  but  if  any  individual  ii 
in  doubt,  about  his  own  particular  case,  and  wishes  to  satisfy  bimr 
self  whether  he  is  awake  or  not,  and  whether  he  has  not  been 
dreaming  all  his  life,  we  fear  reason  will  not  help  him  out  of  hii 
difficulty.  He  must  call  in  his  own  consciousness  to  his  aid^  and 
settle  the  matter  for  himself ;  like  honest  master  Laimce,  in  a  si- 
milar perplexity  about  his  own  identity,  after  a  little  pwndiiig, 
he  will  come  right  at  last :  "  I  am  the  dog — No,  the  dog  is  hiaih 
self,  and  I  am  the  dog — No,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  myself.** 

But,  alas  I  ill  fares  the  man  who  wanders  from  the  regioBS  of 
common  sense  into  metapbysic  land ;  difficulties,  doubts,  and  objec- 
tions rise,  upon  every  side,  as  fast  and  as  numerous  as  the  dra- 
gons, hydras,  gorgons,  and  walls  of  fire,  which  used  to  start  op  to 
impede  the  heroes  of  romance,  in  their  adventures  on  enchanted 
ground,  until,  at  length,  the  hapless  inquirer  surrenders  himself, 
without  a  struggle,  to  the  tyrant  sway  of  the  Lord  of  DouU- 
ing  Caslh.  Scarcely  have  we  groped  our  way  through  the  mistf 
of  speculative  scepticism,  when  we  are  encountered  by  a  vofauae 
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of  sturdy  factB,  aopportiiig  a  syatem  of  medicti  metifdiyBict, 
which  again  send  U8  back  to  doabl  and  *uncertftioty*  Tbe  dopbt 
is  now,  not  as  to  the  truth  of  our  Own  perceptions,  or  the  reality 
of  an  external  world,  but  whether  those  who  ii^e,  and  move 
around  us — the  politicians,  the  divines,  the  nen  of  business,  the 
wits,  the  belles,  who  rule,  and  instruct,  and  aniittate  the  world, 
are  awake  or  asleep.  And  this  is  a  pretty  serious  practical  difll* 
culty  :  shall  we  punish  the  criminal  for  a  crime  which,  periiaps,  he 
committed  in  an  unconscious  state  ?  how  unjust !  Can  w«  enforce 
the  contract  entered  into  by  a  merchant  who  was  doing  businesa 
in  his  sleep  ?  Can  we  censure  the  beauty  for  rejecting  the  soitor 
upon  whom  she  had  smiled,  when  in  a  state  of  Somnium* 

We  have  befoK  noticed  the  case  of  Miss  Rachel  Baker* 
This  young  woman  is  an  uneducated,  but  pious  and  virtuous,  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church.  Every  evening,  upon  bar  retiring  to 
rest,  she  is  seized  by  a  sli|^t  spasmodic  agitation,  whicb  aooii 
goes  off,  and  she  begins  to  pray  and  pr^ch  in  a  distinct  and  au- 
dible tone,  which  she  continues  for  about  an  hour.  Her  sen^ons 
are  strictly  conformable  to  the  general  futh  of  the  reformed  com- 
munions ;  she  cites  scripture  readily,  and  appositely,  and  her  style 
and  matter  are  about  as  good  as  the  ordinary  run  of  pulpit  dis- 
courses. She  pours  forth  her  elocution  ia  a  fluent  and  rapid 
stream  ;  but  when  called  by  her  name  stops,  listens  to  any  ques- 
tion, and  replies,  always  turning  the  subject  to  some  religious  use* 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  described  in  an  introducto- 
ry paper,  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  with  all  the  perspicuity  and  circum- 
stantiality for  which  that  learned  gentleman  is  so  remadiable.* 

The  young  lady  soon  attracted  publie  attention,  and  for  three 
years  she  continued  every  night  to. astonish  and  edify  numerous 
assemblages  of  hearers  by  her  nocturnal  discourses.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time,  there  was  no  attempt  to  build  any  peculiar 
system  of  religious  faith  upon  the  credit  of  thb  prodigy,  nor  wa^i 
it  turned  to  any  purpose  of  private  emolument. 

Indeed,  such  was  the  impression  which  Rachel  produced  upon 
many  of  her  most  sober  and  discreet  auditors,  that  bad  sba 
thought  fit  to  lay  claim  to  divme  inspiration,  and  to  assume  the 

*  For  a  mdre  minute  aoooont  of  the  partipnlar  eireomitaneet  of  Oils  ease,  ▼•  re« 
fer  the  reader  to  an  abridgment  of  Dr.  M«'i  paper  in  o«r  January  iiiiml»er,  P.  84. 
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character  of  a  propbeteBB,  she  might  have  speedily  rivalled  the 
fame  of  a  Jemima  Wilkinson,  or  the  English  Joanna  Southcott; 
and  as  that  last-named  fanatic,  or  impostor,  chose  to  levy  her 
contributions  on  her  followers  in  the  form  of  receiving  present! 
of  nursery  furniture,  baby  clothes,  and  gold  caudle  cupa  and 
spoons,  for  her  miraculous  infant,"^  Miss  Baker  might  have  en- 
riched herself  by  the  equally  appropriate  requisitions  of  silver 
bedsteads  and  point-lace  pillow  cases.  But  shC;  scrupulously  ab- 
stained from  every  thing  of  this  sort ;  and  so  far  from  exulting 
while  awake,  in  the  reputation  which  she  had  acquired  by  her 
sleeping  performances,  she  humbly  looked  upon  them  as  trials 
and  chastisement* 

At  length  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  physicians.  Me- 
dical men,  with  all  the  pretended  scepticism  upon  which  they 
pride  themselves,  have  always  had  a  strong  desire  to  connect 
their  art,  by  some  means  or  other,  with  the  mysteries  of  the -in- 
visible world.  The  great  father  of  medicine,  the  divine  Hippo- 
crates, set  the  example  of  prescribing  for  the  cure  of  dreams* 
^'  If  you  dream,"  saith  the  sage,  '^  that  you  see  the  stars  grow 
pale,  as  soon  as  you  awake,  you  must  run  round  and  round ;  if  it 
is  the  moon  that  loses  its  brightness  in  your  dream,  you  must  run 
straight  forward  ;  and  if  the  sun,  then  you  should  run  backwani 
and  forward.** 

Diversi  also,  of  the  physicians  of  the  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth, 

^nd  fifteenth  centuries,  in  imitation  of  their  master,  tried  the  power 
of  their  art  in  the  cure  of  dreams.  According  to  Burton,  AetioSf 
recommended  a  sup  of  vinegar,  before  going  to  bed,  of  which  pre- 
scription Donatus  and  Merculialis  highly  approved.  But  thei^  ageing 
such  is  the  sad  uncertainty  of  all  human  wisdom,  both  Hercules 


*  In  a  late  number  of  the  Panorama,  a  very  respectable  British  Littfarj  Joomalt 
\ie  find  the  following  account  of  the  tribute  levied  by  JoannA  Soatheott  on  EngUili 
•redulity* 

"  A  superb  manger  fitted  up  as  a  child's  crib,  made  of  the  most  eoitly  iiii^erial% 
-w'ith  drupcriesy  &c  cost  300/.  Many  dozens  of  damask  and  diaper  ompkint,  eg* 
riously  wrought,  <lesigned  for  solemn  occasions ;  a  costly  mohair  mantle «  m.  purpl* 
robe  divers  rich  frocks,  bibs,  caps,  ko.  A  magnificent  gohi  caudle  cup,  gold  pay 
boat  and  spoons,  with  a  complete  set  of  matchless  china,  &c.  Several  thoaiand 
rusks,  pound  and  plumb  cakes;  many  dozens  of  rich  wines;  a  child  s  eoral  with 
gold  bells.  Fourteen  diamond,  and  other,  rings,  with  curious  devices  BeadeiO 
thisy  a  hurge  lum  of  money  was  tubicribcd  to  build  a  palaee  for^the  expected  intot^ 
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de  Saxonia,  aDd^iaotu  Olontaltus,  are  altogether  against  it.  Ta^ 
make  amends,  howeTeri  Mercatna  doth  in  aome  caaea  aUoir  it ; 
Rhasis  seems  to  deliberate  of  it ;  and  though  Simeon  commendetli 
it,  he  yet  makes  some  question  concerning  it.  PisOf  moreover, 
commends  frications ;  and  Andrew  Borde,  a  good  draught  of  atrong 
drink,  before  one  goes  to  bed*  I  say^  quoth  old  Burton,  a  nutmeg 
and  ale,  or  a  good  dtaught  of  muscadine*  with  a  toast  and  nutmeg* 
In  this  most  palatable  and  pleasant  prescription^  the  Eli^lish 
Democritus,  is  supported  by  the  recent  authority  of  ourDfi 
Rush,  who,  in  cases  where  this  disease  of  dreaming  is  thoug^it 
to  arise  from  diminution  of  customary  stimuli,  adyises  4iupperi  a' 
draught  of  porter,  and  a  glass  of  wine. 

On  the  contrary,  Galen,  the  other  light  of  the  healing  art,  had  a 
much  better  opinion  of  dreams ;  far  from  considering  them  as  dis- 
eases to  be  removed,  he  k)oked  upon  them  rather  aa  a  scbod  of 
medicine.  Instead  of  cafling  in  his  brethren  of  the  faculty^  to  f 
consultation,  he  consulted  his  pillow.  He  taught  that  fire  and 
smoke  in  a  dream  were  symbolical  of  bile;  water  of  pU^m^  and 
so  forth ;  and  he  relatealhat  he  cured  himself  of  a  complaint  in  the 
side,  by  bleeding  himself  in  the  middle  finger,  in  obedience  to  a 
prescription  to  that  effect  which  he  received  in  a  dream.  The 
wise  Marcus  Aurelius  was  of  the  aame  opinion  as  to  the  medical 
virtue  of  dreams :  ^'  I  thank  the  gods,*'  saith  the  philosopher, 
<*  for  having  communicated  to  me,  in  my  dreams,  divers  remedies 
for  my  complaints,  and  particularly  for  my  giddiness  and  spitting 
of  blood." 

Homer,  too,  though  he  did  not  consider  the  matter  medically^ 
had  a  great  respect  for  dreams.-— 


-Kai  to;  r'  ovdy  fa  £uot  fTiV. 


For  dreams  descend  from  Jove. 

St.  Jerome,  also,  gave  great  credit  to  the  admonition  and  instruc* 
tion  conveyed  in  dreams,  and  be  relates  that  he  was  completely 
cured  of  writing  in  Cicero's  style,  by  a  severe  flogging  which  he 
received  in  his  sleep  from  an  angel,  by  way  of  punishment  for 
this  ofience  ;  which,  sayeth  an  arch  commentator,  was  a  marvel* 
lous  piece  of  injustice  in  the  angeL    The  physicians  of  New* 
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Yorki  howerery  preferred  the  opinion  of  Hippocntes  to  that  of  6a> 
len  and  the  philosophical  emperor,  even  when  backed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Greek  poet  and  a  Latin  father,  and  accordinglj  set 
themselves  to  work  to  cure  Miss  Baker  of  the  malady  of  good 
preaching.  <<  The  gentlemen,"  says  Dr.  Mitchill,  <*  found  a  new 
case  to  engage  their  consideration.  Their  patient  conaplained  of 
no  disorder  whatever ;  she  had  no  bodily  infirmity,  and  was  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  any  mental  indisposition.  The  penons 
around  her  said  she  prayed  aloud  after  she  went  to  bed,  and  gava 
excellent  advice  to  all  who  heard  her ;  they  affirmed  thia  was 
done  as  punctually  in  the  solitude  of  a  country  dwelling  aa  in  the 
centre  of  a  populous  city.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  the  d» 
courses  were  correct  and  instructive  in  their  principle  and  teih 
dency,  persuasive  and  overpowering  in  their  manner,  and  that  few 
of  the  waking  brethren  could  so  deeply  interest  an  audience." 
<<  What  could  be  done  under  such  circumstances  ?  It  waa  rather 
odd  to  prescribe  regimen,  and  austerities,  to  a  patient  who  knew  of 
on  disease,  and  even  if  there  had  been  a  disease,  the  difficulty  wooM 
scarcely  have  been  diminished  ;  for  the  infirmity  was  not  only  in- 
nocent to  the  patient,  but  eminently  instructive  to  all  who  wi^ 
nessed  its  efiects."  After  much  consideration  of  the  caae^  and 
having  found  that  all  the  more  gentle  stimuli  which  bad  been  ap- 
plied, to  rouse  her  from  her  unconscious  and  hortatory  atat^  were 
without  effect,  the  faculty  finally  sent  her  to  Cayuga,  where  ahe 
had  formerly  resided,  without  prescribing  any  course  of  medicine, 
diet,  or  mode  of  life,  in  which  she  might  seek  a  cure  for  her  dit- 
case.  It  was  left  to  be  worn  away  by  time,  or  it  might  be  auQered 
to  continue  without  much  inconvenience. 

Professor  Mitchill,  however,  investigated  her  case  in  a  mora 
enlightened  and  philosophic  manner.  He  first  set  himaelf  to 
collect  all  the  similar  and  analogous  cases,  and  by  the  aid  of  hb  ex- 
tensive correspondence,  and  deep  research,  he  gathered  together 
an  immense  mass  of  well-authenticated  facta,  a  part  of  which  are 
laid  before  the  public  in  the  volume  which  now  lies  before  ua* 
Among  these  are  two  cases  of  sleeping  preachers  parallel  to  thia, 
the  one  a  Pennsylvania  ^aker,  the  other  an  English  lad  of  the 
established  church ;  then  there  is  an  account  of  a  lady  who  singi 
in  her  sleep— ^f  another  who  walked  several  miles  in  the  same 
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condition  to  see  a  wliale*^-om  of  a  priesti  very  devout  tad  exeio- 
plary  when  awake»  who  used  to  rob)  and  ,€0nMnit  sacrilege^  and 
many  other  abomioatHMDds  >b  hn  unconscioos  state ;  fogelhw  wilMl' 
stories  of  visiona  and  hallucinatioBa,  and  mysterioas  qpeculatioiiib 
enough  to  make  one's  bair  stand  on  end»  and  the  reason  reel. and 
grow  giddy  with  horrible  amazement*  * 

Having  got  together  these  materials,  the  Professor's  next  b«» 
siness  was  to  arrange  them  in  classes,  and  then,  accordu^  lo  tjhe 
philosophical  fashion  of  the  timeS|  to  erect  a  scientific  sjnitemt 
and  form  a  somnial  nomenclature.  He  divides  the  states  of 
animal  existence  into  three,  wakefulnesSf  akepf  and  naitmi  or 
dreamy  to  which  last  he  gives  the  classical  name  of  samnium. 
The  forms  of  somnium,  says  he,  are  either  symptomatic  or 
idiopathic ;  of  the  former  there  are  fifteen,  of  the  latter  eigb^ 
classes.  We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  wUh-  the  envmerip 
tion  of  the  first  class,  further  than  to  observe  that  profrfieciea^ 
visions,  trances,  and  second  sight,  are  all  arranged  under  Una 
head.  In  the  second  class  we  £nd  Somninm  from  abstraction  $ 
Somnium  with  talking ;  Somnium  with  walking ;  Soomiotn  with 
inventions  in  science,  poetry,  and  musics  Somnium  cum  mmicmf 
with  singing ;  and,  lastly,  Somnium  cum  rd^ionef  with  prayera 
and  preaching ;  to  which  we  may  add,  on  the  authority  of  an- 
other case  in  the  same  collection,  Somnium  with  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  Somnium  cum  comptUatione^  with  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics. So  that,  for  aught  that  appears,  the  whole  business  of 
human  life  could  be  carriedon  as  well  or  better  if  one  half  of  tho 
human  race  were  constantly  dreaming.  CopkNis  as  is  Dr.  Mif- 
chill's  collection  of  somnial  exploits,  still  he  might  have  greatly 
enlarged  it ;  even  the  small  compass  of  our  own  reading  could  sup« 
ply  him  with  some  additions*  He  might,  for  instance,  under  the  head 
of  ^omnium  ctcminvefiiione,  have  related  the  case  of  the  metaphy* 
sician  and  mathematician  Condillac,  who,  when  he  was  preparing  the 
course  of  study  which  he  drew  up  for' the  prince  of  Parma,  often 
broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  problem  or  a  disquisition,  to 'go  to  bed ; 
when  he  awoke  he  generally  found  that  he  had  completed  his  task 
in  his  sleep.*    The  Delia  Cruscan  Mrs.  Robinson,  assures  us,  on 

*  This  fact,  or  sometliins  like  it,  is  ferioosly  related  by  Cabaois,  in  his  '*  lUpports  do 
Fbf  rique  et  du  Moral  de  rHomme,*'  a  work  ia  which  much  profound  Kience  it  diihcd 
■ip,  d  (a  Francoiie,  ia  a  very  pleasant  manner.  ^ 
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the  honour  of  a  poetess,  that  one  of  her  finest  poemB,  ^  tlitf 
Maniac,"  was  actually  composed  and  dictated  to  her  daogfater^ 
while  all  her  facullies  were  locked  up  in  sleep.  Then,  toO|  there 
is  the  case  of  Voltaire,  who  has  preserved  four  lines  which  he! 
made  in  a  dream.  He  had  been  supping  with  a  friend  who  oiade 
delightful  little  extemporary  verses,  and  sung  them  with  great 
gajety.  Voltaire  went  to  bed  full  of  pleasing  recollectiom  of  the 
social  qualities  of  his  agreeable  companion,  and  as  soon  aa  Jie  fell 
asleep  composed  a  quatrain  in  his  praise.  The  lines  are  not  ao 
good  as  some  in  Mahomet  or  Zaire,  but  they  are  about  aa  well  ai 
nine  tenths  of  the  waking  productions  of  our  living  poeta: 

Mon  cher  Touron,  que  tu  m'enchantes 
Par  la  douceur  de  tes  accens  ! 
Que  tes  vers  sent  doux  et  coulans ! 
Tu  les  fais  comme  tu  les  chantes. 

Another  instance  of  poetical  somnium  may  be  found  in  King's 
works,  who  says  that  he  once  waked  himself  by  repeating  alood 
these  lines,  which  he  had  composed  in  a  morning  nap: 

!Nature  a  thousand  ways  complain?, 
A  thousand  ways  expresses  pains  ; 
But  for  her  mirth  she  hath  but  three, 
And  very  small  ones,  ha,  ha,  he.* 

We  marvel  too  at  the  omission  of  the  well-authenticated  atorjT 
of  the  DeviVs  Sonata^  a  celebrated  musical  composition,  which 
owes  it  origin  to  a  dream.  A  great  Italian  musician  dreamt  that 
he  had  a  trial  of  skill  in  bis  art  with  the  devil,  who,  after  the 
musician  had  exhausted  all  his  ^skilI,  took  the  violin  and  played 
him  a  piece  of  most  overpowering  excellence  and  admirable 
execution.  The  fiddler  waked,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recall 
to  his  memory  those  notes  which  still  tingled  in  his  ear ;  from  hit 
imperfect  recollections,  however,  mixed  with  his  more  feeble  wak- 
ing conceptions,  he  composed  the  piece  of  music  which  has  since 
borne  the  name  of  the  DevWs  Sonata.  We  are  informed,  too^  by 
a  medical  friend,  that  Van  Swieten  records  another  curioua  caae  ; 
an  instance  of  what  may  be  appropriately  termed  Somnium  cum 
Ktxa,  a  scolding  somnium  ;  for  the  comfort  of  matrimonial  lifCi 

*  King*!  Poems.    We  quote  from  memory,  perhaps  oot  with  perfect  accora^. 
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we  hope  that  similar  instanees  will  never  be  sufficiently  wamfbtoiii 
to  form  a  class.  It  ia  the  case  of  a  scolding  ladjt  who^  not  aK; 
tisfied  with  the  dulj  ejUvcise  of  Jier  powers,  used  to  spend  mW 
whole  of  the  night,  while  asleep,  in  reprimanding  her  husbaoJ^ 
chiding  her  children,  and  scolding  her  servants.  There  Hi  akio 
the  case  of  John  Oporinus,  a  printer,  who  fell  asleep  while 
correcting  a  Greek  proof,  yet  went  on  till  he  finished  the  sheet  | 
of  which,  when  he  awoke,  he  retained  no  recollection.  '|Btraiq;e  ail 
all  this  may  appear,  the  reader  may  rely  upon  it,  that  these,  at 
well  as  the  cases  cited  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  are  related  by  respect- 
able  authors,  and  on  good  authority ;  and  though  it  is  posilble 
that  anj  particular  one  of  them  may  be  a  falsehood  or  an  impos* 
ture,  there  are  still  left  enough  to  excite  the  curiosity  add  empky 
the  speculation  of  the  medical  and  the  metaphysical  pbikMOfdier. 

O,  the  wise  ancients!  justly  did  they  paint  Morpheas  in  a  pie* 
bald  harlequin  dress  of  black  and  white,  since  these  are  the  ., 
pranks  which  he  plays  upon  mortals. 

In  fact,  the  ancients  thought  and  wrote  much  more  about 
dreams  and  visions  than  has  ever  been  done  since ;  they  treated 
them  fabulously,  allegorically,  and  philosophically,  b  every  shape, 
from  the  lofty  speculations  of  the  Platonists  to  the  &i|^id  allegoriei 
of  the  later  mythologists. 

We  have  not,  at  present,  leisure  to  unfold  these  lofty  and  mys- 
tical doctrines  to  our  readers,  nor,  indeed,  are  they  intelligible, 
save  to  those  who  have  penetrated  into  the  very  shrine,  and 
most  secret  retreat  of  philosophy ;  ^»vavfo  cwnomvt  they  can  be  an* 
derstood  only  by  the  initiated,  who  have,  by  long  me^tatbn^  al* 
taiued — 

''  To  lay  their  hands  on  that  golden  key 
That  opens  unto  Wisdoin.'* 

We  shall  briefly,  however,  observe,  that  Plato,  Aristotle,  Xeno* 
phoi;^  Jamblicus,  and  Plotinus,  all  agree,  that  in  sleep  it  is  the 
animal  only  which  rests,  whilst  the  guiding  mind  is  free  to  wander 
where  it  lists.  It  then  sometimes  enters,  say  they,  into  that  in- 
tellectual sphere,  whence  it  came,  the  centre  of  which  is  every- 
where, and  the  circumference  nowhere ;  and  which,  accordmg  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  thrice  great  Hermes  Trismegistus,  is  Deity  ; 
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thence  the  soul  returneth  to  its  residcDce^  freed  from  the  grou- 
Dess  which  it  had  contracted  in  the  body,  and  bringing  fircah 
knowledge  direct  from  the  source  of  all  intellect.  The  pertODS 
thus  highly  gifted  were  called  vaficinatorSi  or  seen.  In  sleep 
their  virtuous  minds,  being  unruflOied  by  the  harassing  cares  of  mor- 
tality, lay  like  a  calm  and  waveless  lake,  wherein  the  bngjit 
and  pure  rays  of  the  heavens  are  reflected.  But,  because  of 
the  imperfection  of  our  coporeal  senses,  and  the  frailty  of  oar 
nature,  instruction  b  seldom  given  to  others  with  the  same  clea^ 
ness  with  which  it  was  received,  and  for  this  reason  certain  wiM 
men  devoted  themselves  to  study  and  expound  these  Sonif 
niatory  Vaticinations.  These  skilful,  rational,  sage,  and  learned 
persons  were  called  by  the  Greeks,  Oneirocritics  or  Onetropolistii 
Amphiarus  taught,  that  all  who  desired  to  be  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  somnidtory  exercitations,  had  only  to  fast  for  seventy-two 
hours,  and  to  abstain  as  long  from  wine,  and  they  would  then  bs 
undoubtedly  endowed  with  the  power  of  vaticination.  For  the 
soul,  being  purified  from  material  grossness,  is  then  fitted  to  hoU 
mysterious  colloquy  with  superior  and  celestial  intelligences. 

En  animam  et  mentem,  cum  qua  Dii  uocte  loquuntur. 

Lo !  the  pure  soul  with  which  the  gods  delight 
To  hold  high  converse  in  the  noon  of  nigliU 

Pliny  speaks  of  sundry  charms  to  produce  the  same  eflSsct ;  such 
as  sleeping  with  a  shoulder  of  a  crocodile  under  your  piUov,  oi^ 
where  that  cannot  be  had,  substituting  a  chamelioni  or  the  goM 
coloured  stone,  found  in  Ethiopia,  called  Cornu  Ammonis,  which 
hath  a  prophetic  virtue.  All  these,  as  well  as  the  modem 
practices  of  laying  a  piece  of  wedding  cake,  or  sprigs  of  myr^ 
tie,  under  the  pillow,  or  that  of  eating  an  eggshell  full  of  salt, 
and  other  like  customs  still  retained  by  the  profane  vulgar,  haTe 
certain  mystical  significations,  which  we  cannot  now  stop  to  ex- 
plain. ^« 

After  this  little  disgression,  (which  we  confess  is  nothing  at  ell 
to  the  purpose,  and  was  only  intended  to  impress  our  readers  witk 
a  due  respect  for  our  profound  learning,  a  trick  we  learnt  from 
our  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  brethren,)  we  shall  proceed  ta 
pronounce  our  opinion  upon  this  curious  subject 
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In  sober  scriouanees,  then,  we  coHsitler  Dr.  Mitchill  as  being 
richly  entilled  to  the  tfaanics  of  tLe  philoeopbical  and  medical 
world  for  his  curious  collection  of  fncts  relating  to  this  interesting 
subject,  and  the  arrangement  of  Ihem  under  distinct  claaaea.  Se- 
veral of  Ihem  are  now,  for  tfae  first  time,  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  nor  hare  any  number  of  Iheac  cases  ever  before  been  brought 
together  into  one  view.  They  are,  in  fact,  so  numerous  and  well  au- 
thenticated, that  though  there  may  be  ground,  as  there  always  ia 
in  every  uncommon  occurrence,  for  doubting  of  the  truth  or 
fairness  of  any  particular  instance,  he  must  be  a  hardy  sceptic 
indeed,  who  can  deny  the  general  fact  of  this  extraordinary  state 
of  the  intellectual  and  corporeal  powers;. 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  of  the  strict  correctness  of  Dr-  Mitch- 
ill's  division  of  the  states  of  animal  existence,  into  Wakefulness, 
Sleep,  and  Vision ;  fur  except,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  of  lethai^ 
Slid  disease,  there  ia  strong  reason  to  believe  that  sleep  is  never 
free  from  dreams.  It  is  probable  ttat  they  generally  "  come 
like  shadows— ^o  depart,"  flitting  lightly  and  rapidly  through  the 
mind,  and  leaving  no  trace  on  the  memory,  until  recollection  ia 
accidentally  awakened  by  some  circumstance  which  recalls  to 
the  mind  the  chain  of  ideas;  which  had  passed  through  it  in 
ulcep.  This  opinion  derives  some  plausibility,  at  least,  from 
tbe  consideration  that  of  our  waking  thoughts,  scarcely  one  in  a 
Ihoaaaad  keeps  a  hold  on  our  memory — the  utmost  stretch  of  re- 
collection may  labour  in  vain  to  recall  tbe  half  of  those  idean 
which  have  glided  through  our  minds  during  the  last  day  or  hour ; 
and  yet  here  we  are  aided  in  ottr  remembrance,  by  many  external 
associations  of  time  and  place.  All  this,  however,  is  to  be  con> 
aidered  more  as  matter  of  conjectural,  (bough  very  probable, 
opinion,  than  as  an  aeceriaineil  law  of  our  nature. 

The  whole  body  of  fact  and  speculation  contained  in  this  vo- 
lume goes,  we  think,  to  the  confirmation  of  that  theory  of  the  alale 
olf  !iV  mind  during  sleep,  which  has  been  so  ably  maintained  by 
Dugald  Stewart ;  that  in  consequence  of  some  physical  alter- 
ation of  tbe  system,  (perhaps  Immediately  caused,  as  Dr.  Priestley 
has  suggested,  by  the  compression  of  the  brain,)  the  nil!  loses  its 
influence  over  our  intellectual  and  physical  powers;  whilst  the 
habitaal  (raira  of  thoMghts  go  on  with  their  accustomed  rapidi- 
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iff  according  (o  tbe  same  general  laws  of  association  wbkh  in* 
fluence  tbe  mind  when  awake :  and  external  perceptioii  being  fan 
the  most  part  shut  out,  we  are  completely  in  the  power  of  Huit 
train  of  association  which  takes  possession  of  the  miiid,  and  of 
those  few  bodily  sensations  to  which  we  remain  smisible.  Som-^ 
nambulism,  sleep  talking,  &c.  are  evidently  states  of  iiqierfeel 
sleep,  where  the  mind  retains  its  power  over  some  facnltiesy  wUbt 
others  are  altogether  freed  from  its  influence ;  and  the  sleep  talker 
and  walker  use  those  faculties  precisely  in  the  mode  wfaichy  er» 
guing  solely  from  this  hypothesis,  we  should,  a  priorif  expect  theoi 
to  do.  Thus  we  find  the  sleeping  preachers  engrossed  with  those 
religious  ideas  which  occupied  their  waking  minds ;  the  mathenii- 
tician  employed  in  his  problem,  and  the  dream  of  the  poet  filled 
with  new  combinations  of  those  commonplace  poetical  aeDtimenli, 
images,  and  phrases,  with  which  his  memory  is  stored,  and  which 
are  so  strongly  associated  together  by  the  natural  conneclioD  of 
rhyme  and  versification,  and  the  habitual  practice  of  compoaitm. 
The  only  anomalous  case,  which  we  know,  is  that  of  Cyrillo  P^ 
davano,  an  austere,  mortified,  and  devout  Carthusian,  who  had 
gained  great  reputation  for  his  piety  while  awake,  but  In  hi 
ly  rambles,  after  scandalizing  his  brethren,  by  loose  and 
talking,  he  went  on  from  one  roguery  to  another,  until  be  ended 
in  open  robbery  and  sacrilege.  In  the  first  place,  we  aampeci 
this  story  owes  a  little  of  its  colouring  to  the  fascinating  and  five- 
ly  pencil  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  who  relates  it ;  but  if  it  is  true,  then  we 
take  Father  Cyrillo  to  have  been  an  arrant  scoundrel  in  bia  heart. 
The  fear  of  punishment,  a  natural  hypocrisy,  or  monastic  ambi- 
tioB,  might  restrain  the  open  exercise  of  his  passimis  ;  bat  he  atiH 
brooded  over  them,  and  cherished  his  evil  propensitiea  in  that 
luxury  of  fancy,  which  Johnson  has  so  admirably  termed  ^  the 
invisible  riot  of  the  mind,  the  secret  prodigality  of  beiiq^  aecnre 
from  detection  and  fearless  of  reproach.''  When  the  control  of  the 
will  was  suspended,  and  he  was  left  to  the  unrestrained  exhibitvm 
of  his  true  character,  he  appeared  as  he  was,  and  thus  deatroyed 
in  his  sleep  all  the  reputation  for  piety  and  holinesa  which  he 
bad  earned  by  his  waking  hypocrisy. 

This  volume,  among  its  other  multifarious  contents,  containa  an 
original  letter  from  Dr.  Priestley  to  Dn  Mitchill,  on  the  luliiect  ef 
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dreams*  That  very  ingenious  and  active-ounded  pbiloaopher 
was,  aa  ia  well  known,  a  disciple  of  Hartley,  and  he  accordin^y 
maintains  that  many  of  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  delirium,  and 
intoxication,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  in  the  brain 
there  are  dilTerent  regions  ;  in  some  of  nhich  idesa  may  be  repo- 
sited  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  excitement,  but  where  they  may 
be  revived  by  particular  circumstauceB  ;  and  that  (he  region  oC  « 
those  ideas,  which  occur  ia  sleep,  are  deeply  seated  in  the  very 
interior  of  the  brain. 

If,  in  speculating  on  the  case  of  these  sleeping  theologians,  our 
readers  can  derive  any  aasislance  from  imagining  that  Ihe  doc- 
trine of  election  is  nothing  more  than  a  particular  atom  of  the 
brain,  or  that  the  idea  of  repentance  is  similar  to  that  tremu- 
lous motion  nhich  may  be  seen  in  a  custard,  or  jelly,  we 
envy  tliem  their  superior  sagacity.  For  our  own  parts  we 
confess,  with  great  humility,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  materialists, 
instead  of  bringing  intellectual  operations  down  to  the  level  of  our 
understanding,  only  serves  to  envelop  them  in  tenfold  obscurity. 

We  hold  it  to  be  far  more  philosophical  to  rest  contented  with 
those  ultimate  facts,  which  nature  has  submitted  to  our  observa- 
tion, and  which  guide  us  to  the  means  of  mental  and  moral  im- 
provement, than  to  endeavour  to  eke  out  our  scanty  knowledge 
with  gratuitous  and  perplexing  hypotheses. 

But  apt  the  mind  or  fancy  ia  to  rove 
Unchecked,  and  of  her  roving  ia  no  end ; 
Till  wam'd,  or  by  experience  taught,  she  leamf , 
That  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure,  anil  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  ilaily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom ;  what  is  more,  is  fume, 
'*    Or  emplinces,  or  fond  impertinence. 

And  renders  U9  in  things  that  most  concern, 
Unpractised,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek- 
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THE  RAPHAEL  OF  CATS. 

[TrtniUted  from  a  French  JoumaLJ 

Gottfried  Mind,  a  painter,  deservedlj  celebrated  fiMrfau ex* 
traordinary  success  in  the  delineation   of  bears  and  cafSy  died 
lately  at  Bern,  in  Switzerland.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Freodtaber> 
ger,  and  his  extraordinary  talents  in  the  representation  of  vmriom 
species  of  animals,  but  especially  those  above  oientioned»  in  paiol- 
ings  in  water  colours,  are  attested  not  only  by  numerous  pradiii> 
tions  of  bis  pencil  in  the  port-folios  of  yarious  amateurs  at  Ber% 
Zurich,  and  Basle,  but  also  by  the  high  encomiums  passed  apoi 
his  performances  by  artists  of  the  highest  eminence*     Madaiae' 
Lebrun,  of  Paris,  the  first  female  painter  living,  never  failed,  it 
her  journeys  through  Switzerland,  to  purchase  several  of  Mind's 
performances,  declaring  that  they  were  real  master  pieces  of  llieir- 
kind,  and  would  be  acknowledged  as  such  in  the  French  metio- 
polis.     It  was  she  who  first  gave  to  our  artist  the  appella^oo  o| 
Le  Raphael  des  Chals^^(\he  Raphael  of  Cats)— which  htt  HHl 
ever  since  retained,  and  by  which  strangers  inquired  fiv  Uia  ii 
Berne.     Mind  was  worthy  of  this  name,  not  only  on  accoont  of 
the  correctness  of  his  drawings  of  those  animals,  and  the  frae, 
though  dignified  delineation  of  their  forms,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  life  and  spirit  which  he  transfused  into  them  in  his  {nctnrcs. 
The  particular  and  individual  physiognomy  which  disfingnidies 
each  of  his  cats ;  the  half-fawning,  half  tiger^like  look  iraich  is 
common  to  them  all ;  the  graceful  movements  of  his  kitten^  time 
or  four  of  which  are  sometimes  represented  sporting  about  tte. 
mother ;  the  silky  hair,  which  looks  as  though  you  could  blow  it 
up — in  a  word,  whatever  is  characteristic  of  the  animal  we  find  in 
^is  works  with  such  truth  and  complete  illiisbn,  that  the  qiectator 
would  scarcely  be  surprised  if  the  eyes  of  hid  Ggureh  oegan  to 
roll,  if  the  paws  were  raised  for  a  ppring,  and  the  weD-known  cry 
were  to  issue  from  the  paper.     The  affection  of  Afiod  for  the  fe- 
line race  might  be  termed  fraternal.     When  he  was  at  work  « 
favourite  puss  generally  sat  by  his  side,  and  a  kind  of  convfi^a- 
tion  was  kept  up  between  them,  partly  in  words  and  partlj  by 
gestures.     He  was  often  seen  employed  at  his  table  with  an  old 
cat  on  his  lap,  and  two  or  three  kittens  upon  both  shoulders,  or  in 
the  hollow  formed  at  the  back  of  his  neck  by  the  inclination  of  his 
head,  while  the  whole  family  purred  forth  their  delight  at  barim 
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found  aucb  comfortable  quarters,  in  sounds  resembling  those  of  a. 
spinning  wbeel.  Thus  encumbered,  he  voiild  sil  for  faours  to- 
gelher  »t  hia  work,  and  abstain  from  every  motion  that  could  in 
(he  least  incommode  his  beloved  favonrilea.  In  1ii09,  Ihe  gene- 
ral massacre  of  cats  at  Bern  rendered  iLeir  frieitd  almost  incon- 
solable. Eight  hundred  of  Ibose  animals  were  alaughtered  in  Ihe 
ipace  of  twenty-four  hours,  because  one  had  gone  mad  and  billen 
others.  Mliid  had  indeed  carefully  concealed  and  preserved  hia 
darhng  Minetle,  but  (he  melancholy  eight  Kbich  every  moment 
met  his  view  of  dead  or  livmg  cats  carried  by  men,  maids,  or 
hoys,  to  the  skinner,  nounded  him  to  Ihe  heart.  In  winter  eveo- 
ings,  Mind  used  to  amuse  himself  wilh  carving  bears,  cala,  and 
other  animals,  in  miuiature,  out  of  wild  chesnul-tree,  wilh  such  ac- 
curacy and  skill  that  they  had  a  rapid  sale,  and  were  bought  up 
by  many  as  ornaments  for  tbelr  chimney  pieces.  Mind  passed 
many  of  his  happiest  hours  at  the  Bears'  Deo,  in  Bern,  where, 
from  remote  antiquity,  two  live  bears  have  been  continually  kept. 
Between  him  and  thJeae  animals,  a  peculiar  sympathy  seemed  to 
Bubsist.  No  sooner  did  Friedli,  by  which  name  he  was  best 
known  at  Bern,  make  his  appearance,  than  the  bears  hatitened 
to  him  with  a  friendly  grunt,  and  saluted  bini  with  a  bow,  upoa 
which  they  were  invariably  rewarded  wilh  a  piece  of  bread  ur  an 
apple  from  Ihe  pocket  of  their  benefactor  and  friend. — Next  to 
cats  and  bears,  Mind  received  the  greatesi  delight  from  looking 
over  works  of  art,  in  which  animals  were  introduced.  Among 
these,  however,  the  lions  of  Rubens,  some  pieces  of  Rembrandt  and 
Potter,  and  Riedinger's  stags,  were  Ihe  only  copies  that  he  allow- 
ed to  be  excellent.  Willi  the  other  animals  by  Klcdinger  he 
found  fault  almost  withont  exception,  as  incorrect.  The  bears, 
by  the  same  artist,  ha  characterized  jls  absolute  monsters  :  neither 
did  he  entertain  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  celebrated  cats 
of  Cornel,  Vischer,  and  Hollar.     Od  hunting  and  historical  com- 

!)09ilions,  he  often  pronounced  most  severe  opinions,  without  the 
east  regard  to  the  celebrity  of  the  master ;  on  other  matttra, 
notwithstanding  his  secluded  life,  he  displayed  profound  penetra- 
tion and  correct  judgment. — The  following  parody  of  the  verges 
of  Catullus,  on  Lesbia's  sparrow,  has  been  proposed  aa  an  appro- 
prlale  inscription  for  this  arlist : 


irhirh  might  be  thus  rendered: — 

Ye  weapliig  eats,  yonr  sorrows  raeic ; 

Tour  grie&  ye  soften'd  Bmiiis  beflaw ; 
Mourn  him  wbom  Death  hm  tmieb  CmaVoa. 

Fonooth  ^«*ll  nem  Iwl  IM  Mlow ! 
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ADVERTISEMENTS- 

Auctioneers,  in  particular,  have  long  been  celebrated  for  tbeir 
hyperbolical  talents  ;  but  all  their  former  doings  are  outdone  bjr 
the  following  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Nov* 
22 : — *^  To  be  sold  by  Daniel  Smith,  at  his  Great  Room,  Alder- 
man's Walk,  a  compact  family  residence ;  the  premises  are  situ- 
ated at  Bishopgate,  a  favourite  spot,  about  three  miles  from  Wind- 
sort  and  stand  upon  a  commanding  eminence,  verging  into  the 
Park,  with  «vhicb   they  communicate  by  a  private  gate.      The 
scenery  from  the  background  bursts  like  enchantmeni  upon  tke 
vieWf  and  the  eye  is  instatitly  caught  with  rapture  by  a  boldj  ro- 
mantic  glade^  opening  amidst  the  most  picturesque  reimmttd 
%ipon  an  expanse  of  vme  beneaJthy  abounding  in  all  the  variegated 
beauties  of  the  forest,  and  crowned  with  the  distant  but  magn^ 
cent  grandeur  of  Windsor  Castle  !  !  /—The  estate  to  be  Tiewed, 
&c."— bravo,  Mr.  Daniel  Smith ! — Worthy  pupil  of  Mr.  Aj^ 
that  renowned  professor  of  the  art,  and  practitioner  of  panegyric : 
'--Puff*  '*  The  auctioneers,  Sir,  the  auctioneers  have  lately  got 
some  credit  for  their  language,  but  'twas  /,  Sir,  first  enriched  their 
style — ^'twas  /first  taught  them  to  crowd  their  advertisements  with 
panegyrical  superlatives,  each  epithet  rising  above  the  other  like 
bidders  in  their  own  auction  rooms !  From  me  they  learned  to 
enlay  their  phraseology  with  variegated  chips  of  exotic  metaphor; 
by  ME,  too,  their  inventive  faculties  were  called  forth-^YeSi  Sir, 
by  ME  they  were  instructed  to  clothe  ideal  walls  with  gratnilons 
fruits— to  insinuate  ot>sequious  rivulets  into  visionary  groves— to 
teach  courteous  shrubs  to  nod  their  approbation  of  the  giratefal 
soil ! — or,  on  emergencies,  to  raise  upstart  oaks  where  there  had 
never  been  an  acorn ;  to  create  a  delightful  vicinage  without  tlie 
assistance  of  a  neighbour ;  or  fix  the  temple  of  Hygeia  in  the  fen 
of  Lincohisbire.'' 
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UNES 

Written  on  a  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  the  NovdofWaverUy. 

(t  am  ttfrsM  that  Waverlef  hai  not  bren  at  popular  in  thii  eounlry  as  it  dcirrrM  to  be. 
Scott'i  prme  stj-le,  to  b«  rare,  iiaour  oflhe  but,nad  tbe  Gnl  part  of  hii  novel  is  a  little 
heavy,  for  he  certaioly  doei  not  feel  himeelr at  home  in  Eoeland;  buttbe  iaitsnt  bo 
toucho  Scattiib  ground  bis  itrcnglh  revivei.  Nolbing  can  be  more  eiquiiite  tban  his 
I^coltiab  (barDFtera,  wbether  ftRve or  comic:  liii  delineatioD,  boCb  of  general  nature 
and  or  the  habits  and  charaetera  of  those  timei,  ii  at  once  spirited  and  accorale,  and 
though  the  tateiltpenJi  more  upon  characters  than  incident,  the  interest  whi  so  nroag 
that,  in  spite  of  whiggish  prcjiidice,  mj'  •hole  heart  oat  with  the  prince,  and,  for  fhte 
time,  I  was  an  arrant  Jacobile,) 

Closed  i»  the  book — the  bile  a  o'er — 

Its  scetie  rram  FaQC^'i  eyen  are  faded ; 
The  gallant  chietlain  ta  do  more, 

The  mists  of  death  his  brows  have  shaded. 

Too  soon,  brave  chief!   thy  course  was  run. 

Too  soon  thy  bright  career  was  clouded ;     , 
Thy  gloi7's  hardly  risen  tim, 

ITatimely  sunk — in  darkne^B  Bbronded. 

Alii  where  are  now  Ihe  matchless  pair. 

Who  tbrongh  old  ScoUatid's  falley  rofeil '.' 
IVhere  rests  the  higli-boni,  noble  fair, 

Wild  Wogan'6  memory  so  much  lored '' 

The  lily,  and  tlie  mountain  oak. 

Uiiiteil,  brared  the  warring  witK) ; 
The  trit  bas  felt  the  spoiler's  stroke, 

Tbe  bligbtedjfonV  is  left  behind. 

And  cold  are  now  those  Hi^lonil  breait', 

Which  beat  with  Valour's  fervid  gloiv ; 
[jOW  in  Ibe  tomb  each  warrior  rests. 

Unconscious  of  bis  chielUin's  wo. 

Deserted  is  that  ancient  ball, 

Where  once  the  bard's  sweet  numbers  rose ; 
Where  grace  and  beauty  led  the  ball         .       ^, 

The  spider's  Sim;  brood  fcpoK.        ^^^      ,  m^ 
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The  owl  usurps  Mac-Iror's  chair. 
The  bat  there  spreads  his  ebon  wings  ; 

And  screaming  to  the  dusky  air, 
Hoarsely  the  sable  raven  sings. 

That  magic  harp  is  silent  laid, 

Which  once  could  charm  the  listening  throng ; 
No  more  the  echoing  hill  and  glade 

Repeat  the  notes  of  Flora's  song :— • 

All,  all  are  faded  from  the  miml. 
Like  lightning  in  a  summer  sky ; 

And  few  the  traces  left  behind. 
Past  days  of  greatness  to  descry. 

llien,  oh !  how  soothing  here  to  trace. 
Though  faintly,  that  unclouded  day ; 

To  search  the  anuals  of  a  race 
ObliTion*s  stream  hath  swept  away. 

And  thoUf  whose  pages  have  essay*d. 
To  save  what  yet  is  spared  by  time—- 

Receive  the  thanks  of  many  a  maid. 
And  many  a  youth  of  Scotia*s  clime. 

The  young  with  rapture  long  shall  read 
Of  warlike  times — too  great  tu  last ; 

The  old,  while  yet  their  bosoms  bleed, 
May  almost  dream  they  are  not  past ! 


COMMEMORATION  OP  REYNOLDS. 

Mr.  SnsE,  well  known  to  the  literary  world  as  an  artist  and  a  poet 
of  great  merit,  has  lately  pubfished  a  small  poem  under  thi«  title, 
dedicated  as  a  tribute  of  applause  to  the  genius  of  the  great  father 
of  the  English  school  of  painting.  He  thus  describes  the  portrait  of 
Sirs.  Siddons,  in  the  character  of  the  Tragic  Mute  ;— 

**  In  awful  pomp— impassioned— yet  serene, 
Sublime  in  sorrow  sits  the  Tragic  Queen ; 
A  solemn  air — a  self-sustained  repose. 
The  Muse  in  meditatif e  sadne^  shows  ; 
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The  tioge  of  grief  her  touching  aspect  wean ; 
In  mournful  meaning  fixed,  her  eye  appears* 
And  seems  a  windoir,  whence  the  soul  of  wo 
Looks  forth  upon  the  suffering  world  below. 
On  either  side— dread  guardians  of  her  state ! 
Terrific  stand  her  nrinisteri  of  &te ; 
At  her  command  prepared  to  shake  the  soul. 
To  point  the  dagger*  or  prestnt  the  bowL 
A  glow  diyine— an  awe-luspirliigglooiiit 
That  gods  themselves  in  thuoden  flight  atsmDe. 
In  shadowy  grandeur  shrouds  each  fearfiil  fonn* 
While  distant  Ughtniop  gild  th»  eoclrcling  storm. 


t> 


The  following  lines  are  on  the  portrait  of  Ooldamith :— 

'*  Who  that  has  read — and  who  but  readi  the  page  ? 
Where  Wakefield's  Vicar  whis  both  youth  and  age ; 
Where  touched  from  life  with  simplest  grace  and  ease. 
The  Primrose  family — for  oyer  please ! 
Who  that  has  traced  the  TraveUer^  and  pursued 
The  map  of  man,  through  Tarious  realms  reyiewed  ? 
But  hails  the  minstrel  of  thy  moumfiil  tale, 
*  Sweet  Auburn,  loyeliest  village  of  the  yale.' 
Here  by  his  side  who  gave  him  first  a  name 
While  livhig— firiendsbip,  and  when  buried— &me ; 
With  Johnson,  Bumey,  and  Baretti  placed. 
Behold  the  bard  of  nature,  truth,  and  taste.** 

The  reflections  which  follow  the  review  of  those  portaits  of  emi- 
nent men,  are  particularly  well  expressed: — 

•'  Blest  be  the  skill  which  thus  enshrinet  the  g^eat ! 
And  rescues  virtue  from  obUrioo's  &te ! 
Which  seems  to  fix  the  falling  stars  of  mfaid. 
And  still  preserve  their  lustre  to  mankind ! 
Immortal  art !  whose  touch  embalms  the  braye  ! 
Discomfits  death,  and  triumphs  o*er  the  grave : 
In  thee  our  heroes  live— oar  beauties  bloom. 
Defy  decay,  and  breathe  beyond  the  tomb : 
Mirror  divine,  which  gives  the  soul  to  yiew ! 
Reflects  the  hnage  and  retains  it  too ! 
Recals  to  friendship*!  eye  the  hding  fiMse, 
Revives  each  look  and  rivals  every  grace. 
In  thee  the  banished  lover  finds  relief. 
His  bliss  in  absence,  and  his  balm  in  grief. 
Affection,  grateful  owns  thy  sacred  power, 
The  father  feeb  thee-— in  iiflUctioa*i  hour ; 
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When  catehing  life  e'er  some  lofM  cbenib  flies 
To  take  iti  angel  station  in  the  dties. 
The  portrait  loothes  the  loss  tt  can*t  repair« 
And  sheds  a  comfort— even  on  despair.*' 

The  following  lines  on  the  art  of  painting  are  happy  :— 
•«  Immortal  art  i  nor  seoie  of  taste  has  be, 
Nor  glow  of  tool,  who  finds  no  charm  in  thee  $ 
His  heart  is  shot  to  oatore— coarse  and  cold, 
A  clomsf  east  of  her  bal^finlAed  mould  : 
For  sndi  in  Tafai  the  beams  of  beauty  rise, 
Adorn  the  earth*  and  glitter  in  tbe  skies ; 
In  Tafai  her  channs  the  enchantreiB  Fancy  flingSt 
To  deck  the  rougjh  reality  of  things ; 
To  lure  from  low  delights  of  sense,  and  raise 
Hie  ambrosial  relidi  of  inunortal  pialse." 

The  penoidficatioii  of  Taste  gniding  Reynolds,  b  well  con 

ceived  :— 

«•  Hail,  Beauty,  haQ!  ethereal  beam  that  plays 
On  human  heaits,  and  kindles  Fusion's  bfaae ! 
His  fires  to  thee  immortal  genius  owes. 
Of  thee  enainoiired  still  his  bosom  gtows; 
Blessed  in  thy  smile  he  buros  with  double  flame, 
And  tastes  his  heayen  on  earth— in  Ioto  and  fame  ; 
The  only  joys  a  care-worn  world  eao  give. 
Which  makes  it  bliss— to  feel,  and  life— to  life. 
Sun  of  his  world !  as  to  the  orb  of  day, 
The  flower  rcTertfaig,  drinks  its  vital  ray. 
To  thee  the  painter  turns  his  eye— his  heart. 
His  lamp  of  life !— his  llf^t  and  heat  of  art ! 
Thy  Tisions  beaming  o*er  his  fiite,  diffuse 
Tbe  glow  of  Taste— the  lustre  of  tbe  Muse  ; 
Tbey  cheer  his  arduous  progress,  and  repair 
The  wrongs  of  fortune.  In  the  course  of  care. 

**  Warm  at  her  shrine,  when  ReynoMs  early  paid 
His  ardent  tows,  and  first  hirok'd  her  akl ; 
The  Goddess  soon  her  fkTourite*s  claim  allowed. 
And  drew  her  votary  from  the  vulgar  crowd ; 
Led  bim  to  fields  which  no  rude  step  defiles; 
On  Nature's  lap,  where  infant  Beauty  smiles ; 
To  secret  bowers  where  oft  redhied  of  yore. 
For  Zeuxis  6ake,  ikir  Qelen's  fonn  she  wore ; 
Where,  full  revealed,  in  all  her  heaven  of  charms. 
She  bless^  Apelles— in  (kmgtujfei*  arms* 
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Where  Titiao  toOi  more  recent,  went  to  ro?e 
'Midst  Loves  and  Gnce»— faroorite  of  the  grore ; 
Her  image  traced,  thnmgli  ererj  form  and  hoe. 
With  rapture  wrought,  and  rivalled  as  he  drew. 

«•  Here  Rejoolds  oft  with  Taste  deUglited  strayed. 
And  cauglit  some  njmpb  dirine  in  every  shade. 
To  meet  his  eye,  where'er  the  master  moved. 
The  bowers  grew  brighter,  and  the  paths  improved ; 
In  glowing  groups  the  Graces  sought  to  sUoe, 
And  asked  for  Ur»-in  his  iimiiortal  Ifaie.'* 


The  description  of  Cardinal  Beanfort's  picture,  on  his  death  bed, 
is  worthy  of  the  noble  subjects— 

**  But  what  sad  vietim  here,  of  crimes  untold, 
ArresU  the  sight— that  shudders  to  behold? 
With  coDscieoce  more  contending  tlwn  with  death, 
Ambitions  BeanftNt  yields  his  parthig  breath. 
A  g^tftly  grin  denotes— In  direfol  firay. 
He  meets  the  Khig  of  Terrors  with  dismay ; 
He  writhes,  be  ravei^  convulsed  with  pain  and  fear, 
And  all  he  dreads  hereafter— snflers  here. 
For  not  the  body's  agony  alone. 
We  trace  in  each  distorted  feature  thrown ; 
Hie  busy  fiend,  the  power  of  guilt  declares, 
*Tis  the  souTs  angpish  ■  and  the  wretch  despairs. 
Beside  the  bed  of  death,  with  upraisM  band, 
We  see  his  pious  pitying  sovereign  stand. 
In  vafai  to  touch  the  sinner's  heart  he  tries. 
Or  wake  his  hope  of  mercy  in  the  skies; 
Remom  anticipates  the  wrath  divine. 
In  bgiTor  phinged,— /U  dUi  m^makuno  Hgn.** 


DOMESTIC  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  veteran  bard,  Philip  Freneau,  has  lately  published  hj  the 
hands  of  David  Long^vorth,  of  New-Tork,  two  small  18mo.  Toliunet 
of  |K>ems,  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  This  author  acquired  a  good 
deal  of  celebrity  during  our  revolutionary  war  by  his  nnoierouB 
pieces  of  satire,  both  humorous  and  severe,  in  which  many  of  the 
vain  exploits  of  the  enemy  were  represented  in  a  ludicrous  light,  and 
the  characters  of  several  individuals  in  this  country  who  adhered  to 
the  British  cause,  held  up  to  ridicule  or  reproach.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  present  collection  relates  to  the  events  and  transactions 
of  the  late  war,  and  scarcely  a  memorable  incident,  either  on  land  or 
water,  has  escaped  the  glance  of  his  ever  vigilant  and  indeiktig»ble 
muse.  Many  of  his  effusions  on  these  subjects  are  spirited  and  fk- 
cetious,  and  well  calculated  to  please  the  popular  taste.  He  depicts 
land  battles  and  naval  fights  with  much  animation  and  gay  colooring; 
and  being  himself  a  son  of  old  Neptune,  he  is  never  at  a  loss  for  ap- 
propriate circumstance  and  expressive  diction,  when  the  scene  lies 
at  sea. 

Readers  of  a  very  refined  taste  will  not,  probably,  relish  the  general 
style  of  Mr.  Freneau*s  composition,  for  it  b  muiced  with  a  certain 
rusticity  of  expression  and  phraseology,  that  can  only  be  palliated  by 
the  wit  and  humour  of  which  it  may  be  the  vehicle,  or  the  influence 
it  may  exercise  in  kindling  patriotic  and  heroic  feelings  in  the  bosom 
of  the  peasant  or  common  soldier.  Mr.  Freneau  has  comideraUe 
merit  in  this  way ;  and  as  he  makes  no  high  pretensione  to  nliMic 
grace  or  elevation,  he  should  not  be  judged  by  the  severe  mlee  of 
criticism,  and  condemned  because  he  is  not  often  splendid  in  dic- 
tion, and  mellifluous  in  cadence. 

His  martial  and  political  ballads  are  by  no  means  contempttUe; 
they  are  free  from  bombast  and  affectation,  and  often  have  an  arch 
simplicity  in  their  manner,  that  renders  them  very  poignant  and  strik- 
ing;. If  the  ballads  and  songs  of  Dibdin  have  cheered  the  spirits 
and  incited  the  valour  of  the  British  tars,  the  strains  of  Freneau,  in 
like  manner,  are  calculated  to  impart  patriotic  impulses  to  flie  hcaits 
of  his  countrymen,  and  their  effect  in  this  way  should  be  taken  as 
the  test  of  their  merit,  without  entering  into  a  very  nice  ezaminalion 
of  the  rhyme  or  the  reason. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  inclination  to  dwell  on  his  defects ; 
we  had  much  rather 

With  full  applause,  in  honour  to  his  age. 

Dismiss  the  veteran  poet  from  the  stage ; 

Crown  his  last  exit  with  distingiushed  praise, 

And  kindly  hide  his  baldness  with  the  bays.  B. 

Ji  View  of'  the  New-Fork  Stale  Prison,  has  just  been  published  at 
New -York,  in  an  8vo  pamphlet  of  90  pages.    We  regard  the  penl- 
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tenfiBTf  eslabliahmealB  of  Ihe  United  States  as  ninong  the  most  M»e- 
ful  and  noble  esperiments,  or  rather  improvemenlB,  of  this  Aj^e. 
That  at  New- York  ia  one  of  thn  most  iinporlant  wc  )iave,  and  the 
account  here  given  of  it  forms  a  raluHble  stBtietical  ilocument.  We 
could  Out  but  observe  tlie  cumber  of  convicts  discharged  from  this 
prison  by  pardon.  This  is  certain!)'  a  defective  part  of  the  syalem. 
Mercy  should  not  be  excluded,  but  puuiabment,  however  lenient, 
ought,  ]n  ail  ordinary  cases,  to  be  certain.  The  pamphlet  is  adorned 
with  a  neatly  engraved  view  of  the  prison ;  we  perceive  that  one 
of  Moreland's  hogs  ia  feeding  (juietly  under  the  prison  wall ;  as  it  Is 
to  be  presumed  he  was  borrowed-for  the  occasion,  accordint;  lo  the 
custom  of  the  art,  this  is,  at  worst,  nothing  more  than  a  breach  of 
fruat  in  the  artist,  and  no  felony. 

A  email  pamphlet  has  recently  been  printed  for  the  use  of  Sie 
governors  of  theNew-¥orl(  Hospital,  in  lit  led //m/sT*""  inlroduchg  an 
iniprOKfd  mode  qftreaiing  the  Insane,  by  Thomas  Eddy,  Jtconlains 
many  sensible  and  useful  remarks  on  the  moral  management  of  the 
insane,  and  insists  strongly  on  the  superior  etiicacy  of  mild  and  gentle 
treatment.  The  substance  of  this  tmct  U  drawn  from  Tnke'e  ^ccotw/ 
of  the  Rrlreal,  an  admirable  lunatic  asylam  near  York,  in  England, 
under  Ihe  euperinlendance  of  the  society  of  Friends ;  into  which  nei- 
ther chains  nor  corporeal  puoiabinents  are  ever  admitted — in  which 
r!very  appearance  ia  avoided  which  can  suggest  painful  ideas  to  the 
jiatictit,  and  where  the  whole  system  of  control  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  "  Uiat  whatever  tends  to  promote  tlie  happiness  of  the  pa- 
tient increases  his  desire  and  power  of  self-restraint."  WiOi  the  es- 
ceplion  of  this  establish  men  t,  we  believe  there  is  no  English  Itoa- 
pitftl  for  the  insane,  public  or  private,  to  be  compared,  in  this  re- 
spect, with  tlic  asylums  attached  to  the  hospitals  of  Pl)iladelpbi& 
and  New-Yoik,  At  least,  if  wc  can  trust  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
nuttee  who  examined  (lie  Londiin  hospitals  and  private  mnd-housefi 
during  the  laet  ycai,  those  institutions  arc  essentially  bad,  in  their 
whole  system;  a  system  of  terror,  torture,  chains,  and  close,  gluouiy 
confine  men  I. 

Mr.  f.ddy  concludes  by  snggestiug  a  plan  of  connecting  with  the 
present  asylum  in  the  city  of  New-York  a  rural  rclreal,  provided 
with  walks,  gardens,  and  other  conveoienccs,  for  rural  labour  and 
amusement. 

There  is  one  improvement  adopted  ia  the  York  retreat,  and  roen- 
lioned  in  Tuke's  account  of  it,  which  Mr.  Eddy  might  hare  noticed; 
trifling  as  it  may  appear,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  effect  being  very 
considerable.  We  mean  the  substituliug  painted  iron  window  lashca, 
of  proper  dimenuons,  for  the  grated  window?,  and  thus  removing,  a> 
much  as  poesible,  the  idea  of  restraint  and  confinement. 

David  B.  Warden,  our  consul  at  Paris,  has  published  a  work,  On 
the  Origin,  Nalttre,  Progress,  and  liifiumce  of  Consular  eilabUsk- 
maits,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  pp.  331-     IJnIil  the  very  recent  work  of  M. 
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Borel,  which  was  not  published  till  Mr.  Warden's  woik  wu  UBBriy 
completed,  this  subject,  copious  and  important  as  it  is,  had  never 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  literati  or  the  diplomatists  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Warden  was  led  to  undertake  the  present  work  by  finding,  when 
engaged  in  the  inyestigation  of  some  points  of  consular  practice,  that 
there  was  not,  in  any  of  the  great  public  libraries  of  Paris»  a  single 
memoir  written  professedly  upon  this  subject 

The  subject  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands.    Mr.  Warden 
unites  the  habits  of  a  man  of  business,  and  the  knowledge  aeqoired  by 
the  routine  of  business,  to  the  research  of  the  scholar,  and  jie  wfittt 
with  neatness  and  method.   He  begins  by  an  exposition  ottide  numer- 
ous commercial  advantages  of  consular  establishments,  from  whence 
he  passes  to  the  investigation  of  the  actual  and  possible  political  and 
economical  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them ;  he  next  draws  a 
picture  of  the  duties  of  a  faithful  and  intelligent  consul,  and  twaiMtai— 
that  he  ought  never  to  engage  in  active  commerce.    He  then  tnce% 
with  much  learning  and  research,  the  origin  and  history  of  the  cmn- 
mercial  consulate,  and  of  officers  for  the  regulation  of  mtemal  trade, 
and  the  municipal  administration  of  districts.     The  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  consular  jurisdiction  are  then  elaborately  duBcniaed  in  a 
separate  chapter;  after  which  the  author  examines,  under  aepaiile 
heads,  the  several  consular  systems  of  America,  France,  BBi^aad, 
Holland,  Russia,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Austria.   He  concludes  by 
giving  a  short  account  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  most  distni- 
guished  consuls  of  different  nations;  among  those  of  France  are 
many  names  distinguished  for  science  and  literature;  among  the 
English  consuls  are  numbered  Beawes,  author  of  Lex  MtnaUria; 
Campbell,  the  author  of  the  Political  survey  qfOreat  Briim;  Dr. 
Shaw,  Bruce  and  Drummond,  the  travellers,  and  Recaoit  ttle  Uslo- 
rian.    Barlow  is  the  only  American  in  the  list — ^the  name  of  Eafoa 
might  have  been  added.   In  short,  Mr.  Warden  has  neglected  BoAiBg 
which  can  add  to  the  dignity  or  usefulness  of  his  office.   .  Wiqjnbct 
has  been  called  by  a  brother  publicist,  accerimue  vindex  bgotmum^  As 
champion  of  ambassadors ;  Mr.  Warden  is  entitled  to  almost  as  U^s 
rank  as  the  champion  of  consuls.  According  to  his  view  of  their  rigfalib 
duties,  and  importance,  the  picture  which  Cicero  drew  of  flie  i|Ba> 
lifications  required  in  the  first  magistrate  of  ancient  Rome  is  scares^ 
too  highly  coloured  for  the  more  humble  modem  consvI|tfae  goaidha 
of  those  commercial  interests  which  the  Aristocrats  (rf  RomiB  eon- 
signed  to  the  patronage  of  the  tutelar  deity  of  tliieTes. 

'^  Animo,  consulem  esse  oportet,  consilio,  fide,  gjraTitate,  ▼i|plaB> 
tia,  cura,f  maximeque  id  quod  vis  nominis  prssciihit  rripablicsB  aoa* 
sulendo." 

I.  Riley  has  in  the  press,  The  Nem-Tork  Jusike  tf  Ae  Peaces  iebig 
a  digest  of  the  duties  and  porvers  qf  a  jusHee  fly  the  Feaet^  com* 
prising  also  the  principal  parts  of  the  crinvmal  law  tf  the  si^fe.  By 
a  gentleman  of  the  bar,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 
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I.  Riley  has  also  in  preqs,  3d  toI.  TauniM's  BtporU^  Sd  vol. 
Mwifwd'a  Virginia  BeporU,  and  Bmmyeastk^s  ArUhmetie^  aApled 
to  the  United  States. 

Charles  Le  Brao,  Esq.  has  issaed  proposals  for  publishing,  ne 
Uberiy  of  the  Seas^  from  the  French,  in  one  yoL  8to.  of  400  pages. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  for  a  new  and 
neat  edition  of  Frideava^M  Cameetim  tftke  Old  and  New  TealamenU 

A  new  literary  journal  has  been  comme^iced  at  Boston,  called  The 

JSorth  American  Rmem, 

M.Carey,  Philadelphia,  has  published  Bhepktrdi^s  Paris  in  1802 
and  1814,  a  review  of  width  may  be  found  in  our  Januaiy  number. 
The  volume  la  full  of  good  sense  and  observation. 

During  the  last  summor'we  anmonced  ta  our  leados,  that  Dr. 
Mitchiil  was  employed  in  examining  the  natural  histo^  dT  tiie 
fishes  of  the  coast,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  the  State  of  New-Yortc 
Since  that  period  thb  learned,  sealous,and  indefatigable  hiquirer,  has 
pursued  the  study  of  Ichthyology  with  great  perseverance  and  success, 
and  has  examined,  described,  delineated,  and  classed,  many  species 
altogether  unknown  to  the  European  naturalist.  He  has  lately  laid 
this  curious  body  of  Infohnation  before  the  literary^  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  New-Tork,  and  it  will  soon  be  presented  to  the  world, 
in  the  first  volume  of  their  transactions,  lliis  elaborate  paper  is  now 
in  the  press ;  it  fills  about  100  quarto  pages,  and  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  quarto  plates  of  many  fi^es  of  our  waters,  which  have 
never  been  before  described ;  all  of  them  accurately,  and  some  of  them 
elegantly,  drawn  by  Dps.  M o%iBderwick,  and  Akerly,  and  engraved 
by  Anderson,  an  artist  who  lias  already  distllignished  himself  ^y  hUL 
taste  and  skill  in  natural  hietoiy.  Bekde  nuiing  this  important  ad- 
dition to  the  stores  of  natural  knowledge  contaiTOd  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, Dr.  Mitchiil  has  made  arrangements  for  communicating  inform 
mation  on  the  Ichthyology  and  fiie  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  naturalists  and  politicians  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  M.  Noel 
De  La  Moriniere,  a  distinguished  naturalist  of  Paris,  has  been  for  sonie 
years  employed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  French  government,  in 
preparing  a  magnificent  publication,  on  the  natural,  economical,  and 
commercial  history  of  useful  fish,  to  be  comprised  in  six  vols  4to. 
^vith  splendid  engravings.  Having  finished  the  European  part  of  his 
work,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Baron  L'Escallier,  consul  at  New- 
York,  a  man  of  science,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Institute,  re- 
questing information  on  th.e  fisheries  and  fish  of  the  United  States. 
In  consequence  of  this  request,  Dr,  Mitchiil  has  transmitted  to  M. 
Moriniere  a  great  mass  of  important  information  on  this  subject. 
Vol.  V.  5lew  Series.  66 
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Proposals  have  been  issued  for  publishiDg  an  Hisicriad  Memoir  of 
Ihe  campaign  o/*  1814  and  1815,  m  Louisiana^  from  the  time  of  Geo. 
Jacksun*9  arriTal  in  r^  ew-Orleans,  until  the  official  publication  of 
Peace,  illustrated  with  plans  of  the  movements  and  positions  of  the 
two  armies,  taken  from  actual  survey,  and  a  general  map^  showing 
the  approach  of  the  British  fleet,  the  place  of  landing,  and  other  topo- 
graphical designs,  with  a  portrait  of  Gen.  Jackson.  Bj  Major  A. 
Lacarriere  Latour,  principal  engineer  in  the  late  7th  Military  District 
The  work  will  be  comprised  in  one  8vo.  volume  with  three  plans  and 
maps,  at  five  dollars. 

There  has  lately  been  published  in  New- York  A  plan  of  the  Scrik 
fiotn  Fort  Lric,  It  is  executed  in  a  very  humble  style,  and  its  only 
merit  lies  in  its  correctness  and  authenticity.  In  that  respect  it  is 
valuable  as  a  military  and  historical  document  It  is  intended  as  the 
first  of  a  seriefi  of  cheap  plans  of  the  actions  of  the  late  war,  and 
will  shortly  be  followed  by  the  actione  at  Plattsbnrg,  WilfiamiANir^ 
and  New  Orleans. 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Joseph  Bouchette,  Esq.  Surveyor-General  of  Lower  Canada,  has 
prepared,  aud  will  soon  publish,  A  Topographical  Map  of'  the  set- 
tied  and  most  interesting  parts  of'  the  province  of  Lower  Canada^  on 
a  scale  hitherto  unparalleled,  being  2}  miles  to  an  inch,  consisting 
of  two  parts,  so  adapted  as  to  admit  of  being  united,  and  forming  to- 
gether an  entire  length  of  eleven  feet  by  four  and  a  half;  on  which 
will  be  shown  all  the  divisions  of  the  districts,  counties,  seinories, 
anJ  townships;  all  the  prominent  features  of  Uie  country;  the  set- 
tlements, roads,  rivers,  streams,  churches,  raiUs,  bridges,  and  fer- 
ries, with  the  sites  of  the  villages  and  towns  in  a  manner  probably 
unequalled  for  local  precision. 

It  c  ;mprehends  complete  delineations  of  all  the  townships  of  Lower 
Canada,  with  their  suliclivisions  as  at  present  granted,  distinguishing 
the  reservations  made  for  the  crown  and  the  ungranted  parts,  and 
all  the  new  settlements;  the  whole  taken  from  the  official  field 
plans  and  returns  of  surveys  of  the  property  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits,  but  now  reverted  to  the  crown ;  the  lands  annexed  to  the 
king's  forges  of  St.  >taurice  and  those  of  Batiscan ;  and  Craig's  Road, 
the  intended  line  of  communication  from  Quebec  to  the  United 
States. 

This  Map  includes  great  part  of  the  States  of  New- York,  Vermont, 
New-Uanipshire,  and  the  province  of  Maine,  showing  their  relative 
connexion  with  Canada ;  the  towns  of  Vergennes,  Burlington,  and 
Plattsburg,  and  the  village  of  St  Altjans,  with  the  roads  therefrom, 
toward  the  British  boundaries,  are  particularly  laid  down. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  show  the  positions  of  the  rocks, 
9hoalsy  and  soundings,  in  the  River  St  Lawrence;  the  situation  o^ 
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the  lighthonse  on  Green  Island,  the  buoys  at  the  trayerse  opposite 
to  St  Roch,  and  the  telegraph  stations,  with  views  of  the  principal 
headlands,  with  their  bearings  and  distances.  ^ 

Plans  of  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  with  their  differentodk 
Tisions  into  fiefs  and  domains,  will  be  inserted.  % 

A  topographical  Description,  forming  a  royal  8vo.  yolume,  will  ac- 
company the  work,  which  will  comprise  accounts  of  tli^  .iiiereiit 
townships,  and  when  they  were  erected ;  the  terms  of  leases,  histo- 
rical notices  of  all  the  French  original  grants,  and  other  obsepf  aHoqs 
and  remarks,  embellished  with  views  and  plans ;  among  which  will 
be  found  those  of  the  principal  battles  fought  during  the  present  con- 
test* 

The  author  also  intends  giving,  as  a  supplement  to  the  topogra- 
phical map,  an  explanatory  geographical  map  of  the  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  from  the  latest  surveys,  and  adjusted 
by  the  most  approved  and  recent  astronomical  observations.  Also 
a  plan  of  the  communication  between  the  river  du  Loup,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Halifax,  with  a  table  of  distances  from  Quebec  to 
that  place ;  a  plan  of  the  district  of  €kwpe ;  and  one  of  the  Grand, 
or  Ottawa  River. 

Royal  Academy  London. — On  the  16th  December,  being  the  46th 
anniversary  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  annual  private  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  students  took  place  in  the  council  room. 

Mr.  West,  the  venerable  and  amiable  president,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  prevented  from  attending  his  duties  in  the  academy,  by  the 
serious  indisposition  of  Mrs.  West,  was  denied  the  gratification  of  de- 
livering the  medals  by  her  dissolution.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Fuseli,  who  b^an  his  address  to  the  students  by  lamenting  that  the 
assembly  was  that  evening  deprived  of  Mr.  West's  company,  and  the 
students  of  the  honour  ^f  receiving  their  medals  from  his  hands.  He 
then  preBcnted  the  medals  in  the  following  order,  vis. 

Life  CUus, — To  Mr.  Hayter,  the  silver  medal. 

Antique  C/c»9.— To  Mr.  Leslie,  of  Philadelphia,  the  silver  medaL 

Archaieeiural  Class, — ^To  Mr.  Goldicutt,  the  silver  medal. 

Modelling. — ^To  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  silver  medaL 

The  distribution  was  attended  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of  aca- 
demicians, associates,  and  students. 

Mr.  Angelo  Majo  has  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  library  a  very 
ancient  Codex  reacriplus,  with  the  Carmen  paschale  of  Sedulius,  con- 
taining some  hitherto  unknown  portions  of  Cicero's  orations  pro  Tul- 
lioy  Scauroy  and  FiaeeOj  and  notes  to  that  pro  Seauro.  Of  the  first 
oration,  of  which  we  had  hitherto  but  a  few  fragments,  we  now  pos- 
sess part  of  the  exordium,  with  the  divbion,  and  two  parts  of  the  ora- 
tion itself.  Of  the  second,  of  which  but  a  few  lines  and  words  were 
known,  we  have  now  part  of  the  exordium,  and  of  the  narration.  In 
the  third  a  chasm  is  filled  up.  The  characters  appear  to  be  of  the 
first  or  second  century. 
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Died,  in  London,  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Benjamin  West,  -eeq.  the  (ruly 
rini  nent  and  Tenerab^4>rC8ident  of  the  Royal  Academy.     This  lad/, 
br!^nt  Philadelphiaj,  on  the  1  st  November,  1741,  iw'tl^  youngest 
daugl)tcr  of  the  ShrWell  family,  of  great  respectability  in  that  city. 
•Iler  friendship, with  the  family  of  Mr.  West  commenced  prior  to  his 
going  to  Rome  (o  study  historical  painting,  in  1760.     Oh  quitting  the 
cIhasi^  tegion  of  the  arts,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  London  in  August 
.1763,  and  soon  after  his  father  accompanied  Miss  Shewell  to  Eng- 
land, to  be  united  to  this  his  youngest  son.     They  were  accordingly 
married  un  the  2d  of  September,  1761,  and  during  a  union  of  abore 
liaif  a  century,  she  has  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  sharing  that  emi- 
iience  which  llie  partner  of  her  life  has  acquired  by  the  successful  ex- 
ertion of  talcnti*  which  proclaim  him  the  first  of  living  painters,  and 
which,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  display,  with  in- 
crea:?ing  yoar^,  augmented  vigour  and  more  resplendent  brilliancy. 
Mrs.  \Vest  was  a  woman  of  refined  understanding,  correcl  'ii  her 
moral   duties,  warm  in  her  attacliments  to  her  family  and  friends,  ai 
Ehe  was  to  virtue  and  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  religioD,  as 
founded  on  t!ic  pure  basis  of  Ciiristian  benevolence.     She  was  charit- 
able to  ell,  but  virtue  and  talents  in  diMre?s  had  a  prior  claim  upoa 
her  bounty.  She  had  a  quick  sensibility  to  homage  paid  to  genius  duly 
ap])reci.'i(ed.  but  detected  ilattcry ;  though  she  was  not  blind  to  her  own 
endowmcnls,  y ft,  when  they  were  mentioned  in  her  presence,  she 
would  turn  truni  the  speaker  in  modest  distress.     When  she  indulged 
her  poetic  fancy  in  delineating  living  characters,  it  was  to  cherish  vir- 
tue, or  gently  adnioni>h,  but  never  to  w^ound  the  feelings  of  a  friend 
for  the  sake  of  divSjdaying  her  wit.     Such  were  some  of  the  amiable 
qu'iVitie?  which  won  the  love  of  all  to  whom  she  was  known.    The 
malady  which  had  for  several  years  deprived  her  of  the  society  of 
her  ac({uaintance,  and  which  brought  on  a  slow  decline,  she  bore 
with  dignified  fortitude  and  calm  resignation,  in  Che  bosom  of  her 
family,  till  her  decease,  on  the  6th  of  December,  in  the  7Mi  year  of 
her  ug<;,  and  after  a  union  of  53  years  and  three  months. 

At  Lancaster,  (Penn.)  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Heniy 
Muhlenberg,  D.  D.  President  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  the  state  of 
Pennr^ylvania,  and  long  known  as  tlie  first  scientific  and  practictl 
botanist  in  this  country. 

A  slight  sketch  of  his  last  and  great  .botanical  wort[,  may  be  found 
in  the  Analectic  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  83. 

Vnirfrsity  0/  the  StaU  ifNm-Tmk^  SSfA  Mtgi,  1815. 

\t  n  meeting  or  tlio  cla>«  attriidinf;  IVofesmr  Mitcliiirs  lectum  00  Nabiral  Hivtorj. 
iSr>  loMowiiif;  rewliTtion  wan  iin.inimoimlv  ndoptctl :  Resolved  tbnt  thu  meeting  fecb 
TTiih  tWi)  ypri'i^ility  the  loM  of  llt^ury  Muhlf>nbprK,  D.  D.  &c.  Ibe  chi«»f  of  ih*  hotaniiti 
r.rthe  I'tikcd  btttes,  esiH-ciilly  at  a  time  wh^n  he  was  preparing  r  new  edition  of  hit 
cat.ilf'::*ie  oC  the  plant?  ofX^orth  America,  and  that  tlivy  deem  it  proper  to  imke  a  pib* 
Ik  Pxprr««:jon  of  the  high  rt'-jiect  tluy  b**ar  to  hi.i  memory.    Therefore, 

K«>«o!vpd,  tbat  tlie  above  reiointJoa  be  comuiuiicated  for  publiemtion  in  tbeAvMif 
M.«f[::ziiie. 

KdmrdPaii,  Clisiriii^p. 

JftM  lim  D.  Murray f  Secretary. 


